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Settkment  of  the  European  nations  in  the  gnat  Archipelago 
of  America 3  known  by  tie  name  of  the  Antilhs  or  Ca-^ 
rMee  I/lands, 

J[  H  A  f  part  of  Nort^  Amcric a,  which  extends  j^^  ^ 
from  the  292  to  the  316  degree  of  longitude^  contains 
the  mod  numefousj  extenfive  and  rich  Archipelago  the 
ocean  has  yet  opened  to  the  curio(ity»  the  induftry  and 
avidity  of  the  Europeans^  The  iflands  that  compofe  it 
areknown>  fince  the  difcoYcry  of  the  new  world,  by  the 
name  of  the  Caribbees.  Thofe  that  lie  nearefl  the  Eaft, 
liave  been  called  the  Windward  Iflands ;  the  others,  the 
Leeward,  on  account  of  the  winds  blowing  generally 
from  the  eaftern  point  in  thofe  quarters.    They  form  a 
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BOOK  continued  chains  one  end  of  which  feems  to  be  attach" 
ed  to  the  continent,  near  the  gulph  of  Maracaybo,  the 
other,  to  clofe  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
They  may,  perhaps,  with  fome  degree  of  probability 
be  confidered,  as  the  tops. of  very  high  mountains  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  continent,  which  have  been 
changed  into  iHands  by  fome  revolution  that  has  laid 
the  flat  country  under  water. 
Whether  All  the  iflands  of  the  world  feem  to  have  been  de- 
theAtneri-  tached  from  the  continent  by  fubterrancous  fires,  or 

can  iflands  ,         ,     •  ^ 

have  been    earthquakeSw 

detached         The.  celebrated  Adantica,  whofe  very  name  would 

from  th 

continent  ?  ^^"^^  thoufand  years  ago  have  been  buried  in  oblivion, 
had  it  not  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  by  Plato,  from 
the  obfcure  tradition  of  Egyptian  prieds,  was,  probably, 
a  large  trad  of  land  fituated  between  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. Several  circumftances  render  it  probable  that 
England  was  formerly  a  part  of  France  :  and  Sicily  has 
evidently  been  detached  from  Italy.  The  Cape  de  Verd 
iflands,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries  muH: 
have  been  part  of  the  neighbouring  continents,  or  of 
others  that  have  been  defiroyed.  The  late  obfervations 
of  Englifli  navigators  leave  us  fcarce  any  room  to  doubt 
that  all  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  formerly  compofed 
nearly  one  whole  continent.  New  Zealand,  the  largeft 
of  them,  is  full  of  mountains,  on  which  may  be  per- 
ceived the  marks  of  extinguiflied  votcano&  Its  inha- 
bitants are  neither  beardlefs  nor  copper-coloured  as  thofe 
of  America;  and  though  they  are  fcparated  fix  hundred 
and  twenty-four  leagues  from  each  other,  they  fpeak 
the  fame  language  as  the  natives  of  the  ifland  of  Ota- 
hcite,  difcovered  by  M.  De  Bougainville. 

Indisputable  monuments  evince  that  fuch  thanges 
have  happened,  of  which  the  attentive  naturalift  every 
wh'ere  difcovers  fome  traces  ftill  remaining.    Shells  of 

every 
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every  kind,  corals^  beds  of  oyfters^.  fea-fiih  entire  or  B 
brokeo^  regularly  heaped  up  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe^  in  places  the  moft  diflant  from  the  fea,  in  the 
bowels  and  on  the  furfaces  of  mountains ;  the  variable* 
nefs  of  the  continentj  fubje3  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
ocean»  by  Avhich  it  is  conftantly  beaten,  worn  away  and 
entirely  altered «  whilft  at  a  diAance,  perhaps^  on  one 
ixle  it  lofes  immenfe  trafis  of  land  ;  on  the  other,  dif- 
covers  to  us  new  countries,  and  long  banks  of  fand  fur- 
rounding  thofe  cities; ^hat  formerly  were  celebrated  fea- 
poTts :  the  horizontal  and  parallel  pofition  of  the  ftrata 
of  the  earth  and  of  marine  produdions  colleded  and 
heaped  up  alternately  in  the  fame  order,  compofed  of 
the  fame  materials,  that  are  regularly  cemented  by  the 
conftant  and  fucceflive  exertion  of  the  fame  caufe :  the 
correfpondent  fimilarity  obfervable  between  fuch  coafts 
as  are  feparated  by  an  arm  of  the  fea  ;  on  one  (ide  of 
which  may  be  perceived  falient  angles  oppofite  to  re- 
entering angles  on  the  other:  on  the  fight-^hahd  beds 
of  the  fame  kind  of  fand,  or  (imilar  petrifadions  dif- 
pofed  on  a  level  with  fimilar  ftrata  extending  to  the 
left :  the  direSion  of  mountains  and  rivers  towards 
the  fea  as  to  their  common  origin ;  the  formation  of 
hills  and  vallies,  on  which  this  immenfe  fluid  hath,  at 
it  were,  ftamped  indelible  marks  of  its  undulations :  all; 
rfaefe  feveral  circumftances  atteft^  that  the  ocean  has 
broken  its  natural  limits,  or  perhaps,  that  thefe  limits 
have  never  been  infurmountable,  and  varying  the  face 
of  the  globe,  according  to  the  irregularity  of  its  mo- 
tions, hath  already  taken  it  from*  and  reftored  it  to 
its  inhabitants.     Hence  thofe  fucccifive  though  nevef 
univerfal  deluges  that  have  covered  the  fade  of  the  earth, 
hut  not  rendered  it  inftantaneoufly  invifible  to  xHx  for 
the  waters  a£ting  at  the  fame  time  in  the  cavities  and 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  cannot  poifibly  increafe  the 
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BOOK  depth  of  their  beds  without  diminiftiing  their  breadth  $ 
or  overflow,  on  one  fide.  Without  leaving  dry  land  on 
the  other;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  aheration  in  the 
whole  mafs  that  can  poilibly  have  concealed  at  once  ail 
the  mountains  and  made  the  (ek  rife  above  them.  What 
a  fudden  transformation  muft  have  forced  all  the  rocks 
and  ev^ry  folid  particle  of  matter  to  th^  center  of  the 
earth,  to  draw  out  of  its  inmoft  recelTes  and  channels 
all  thofe  fluids  which  animate  it^  and  thus  blending  its 
feveral  elements  together,  produce  a  mafs  of  waters 
and  ufelefs  germina  floating  in  the  air?  Is  it  not  enough 
""**  that  each  hemifphere  alternately  becomes  a  prey  to  the 

devaftations  of  the  ocean  ?  Such  conftant  (hocks  have 
doubtlefs  fo  long  concealed  from  us  the  new  world,  and^ 
perhaps,  fwallowed  up  that  continent  which,  as  is  ima« 
gined,  had  been  only  feparated  froiti  our  own. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fecret  caufes  of  thefe  parti- 
cular devolutions,  the  general  caufe  of  whrch  refuits 
from  the  known  and  univerfal  laws  of  motion;  their 
efFe£ts,  however,  will  be  always  fenfible  to  every  man 
who  has  the  refolution  and  fagacity  to  perceive  them. 
They  will  be  more  particularly  fenfiblc  in  regard  to  the 
Caribbees  if  it  can  ever  be  proved  that  tlrey  undergo 
violent  (hocks  whenever  ihq  volcanos  of  the  Cordeleras 
throw  out  their  inflammable  matter,  and  all  Peru  is 
(haken.  This  Archipelago,  as  well'  as  that  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  fitoated  nearly  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitudey 
feems  to  be  produced  by  the  fame  caufe ;  namely,  the 
motion  of  the  fea  from  caft  to  weft :  a  motion  im- 
preflfed  by  that  which  caufes  the  earth's  revolution 
from  weft  to  eaft:  more  rapid  at  the  equator,  where 
^he  globe  of  the  earth  being  more  elevated,  revolves 
in  a  larger  circle  a-nd  in  a  more  agitated  zone :  where 
the  ocean  feems,  as  it  were  willing  to  break  through 
all  the  boundaries  nature  oppofes  to  it,  and  opening  to 
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iJelf  a  free  and  uninterrupted  courfe,  forms  the  cqui-  BOOK 
no^ia)  line. 

The  direSion  of  the  Caribbees,  beginning  from 
Tobago,  is  nearly  north  and  N.  N.  E.  This  diredion 
is  continued  from  one  ifland  to  another,  forming  a  line 
fomewhat  curved  towards  the  north-eafl,  and  ends  at 
Antigua.     In  this  place  the  line  becomes  at  once  cur-  ^      j     * 

ved,  and  extending  itfelf  in  a  right  line  to  the  ea(lX/(  f  ^^  ^-v"?  ' 
and  N.  E?Tnect8  in  its  courfe  with  the  iflands  of  Porto-       ^-AY/   » 
Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  known  by  the  name  of    ^  ^  ' 
the  Leeward  Iflands,  feparated  from  each  other  by  ri- 
vers of  various  breadths.     Thefe  in  fome  are  fix,  in 
others  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  broad  ;  but  the  founds 
ings  in  all  of  them  are  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathom.     Between 
Granada  and  St.  ^jtlfcent's  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  Archi- 
pelago of  thirty  leagues,   in  which   fometimes  the 
foundings  are  not  ten  fathom. 

The  mountains  in  the  Caribbees  run  in  the  fame 
diredions  as  the  iflands  themfelves.  The  diredion  is 
fo  regular,  that  if  wc  were  to  confider  the  tops  of  thefe 
mountains  only  independently  of  their  bafes,  they  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  chain  of  hills  belonging  to  the 
continent,  of  which  Martinico  would  be  the  mod  north- 
cafterly  promontory. 

The  fprings  of  water  which  flow  from  the  mountains 
in  the  Windward  Iflands,  run  all  in  the  weftern  part  of 
thefe  iflands.  The  whole  eaflern  coaft,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  coaft,  which,  according  to  our  conjeSures,  has  al- 
ways been  fea,  is  without  any  running  water.  No  fprings 
comedown  there  from  the  mountains ;  they  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  ufelefs,  for  after  having  run  over  a  very 
/hort  trsiGt  of  land,  and  with  great  rapidity,  they  would 
bave  fallen  Into  the  fea. 
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P  p  O  K  In  Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  there  arc 
a  few  rivers  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  feaon 
the  northern  fide,  and  whofe  fources  rife  in  the  moun- 
tains running  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  through  the 
whole  length  of  thefe  iflands,  Thefe  rivers  water  a 
confiderable  extent  of  low  country,  which  has  certainly 
Ticver  been  covered  by  the  fca.  From  the  other  fide  of 
the  mountains  facing  the  fouth,  where  the  fea,  flowing 
witbrgreater  impctuofity,  leaves  behind  it  marks  of  it$ 
inundations,  feveral  rivers  flow  into  thefe  three  iflands, 
fome  of  which  are  confiderable  enough  to  receive  the 
largeftfhips. 

These  obfervations,  which  feem  to  prove  that  the 
fea  has  feparated  the  Caribbees  from  the  continent,  are 
further  confirmed  by  obfervations  of  a  different  kind 
though  equally  conclufive  in  fupport  of  this  conjeQure. 
Tobago,  Margaretta,  and  Trinidad,  iflands  that  are 
the  neareft  to  the  continent,  produce  as  well  as  the 
Caribbees,  trees  whofe  wood  is  foft,  and  wild  cocoa. 
Thefe  particular  fpecies  are  not  to  be  found,  at  leaft 
in  any  quantity,  in  the  northern  iflands.     In  thefe,  the 
only  wood  we  meet  with  is  hard.     Cuba,  fituated  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Caribbees,  abounds,  like 
Florida,   from  which  perhaps  it  has  been  feparated^ 
with  cedars  and  cyprefles,  equally  ufeful  for  the  build- 
ing of  fl\ips. 
Nature  of       The  foil  of  the  Caribbees  confifts  moftly  of  a  layer 
*h^r*^K^  of  clay  or  gravel,  of  diflFerent  thicknefs ;  under  which 
Jjcci/Jands'.  i^  a  bed  of  ftone  or  ra:k.     The  nature  of  fome  of  thefe 
foils  is  better  adapted  to  vegetation  than  Qthers.    In 
thofe  places  where  the  clay  is  dryer  and  more  friable^ 
•  and  mixes  with  the  leaves  and  remains  of  plants,  ^ 
layer  of  earth  is  formed  of  greater  depth,  than  where 
\hp  clay  is  n^oifter.     The  fi^nd  or  gravel  has  different 
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properties  according  to  its  peculiar  nature;  wherever  BOOK 
it  is  lefs  hard,  lefs  compad,   and  lefs   porous»  fmall 
pieces  feparate  themfelves  from  it ;  which  though  dry, 
prcferve  a  certain  degree  of  coolnefs,  ufeful  to  vegeta- 
tion.    This  foil  is  called  in  America,  a  pumice-done 
ibil.     Wherever  the  clay  and  gravel  do  not  go  through 
fuch  modificationSf  the  foil  becomes  barren,  as  foon  as 
the  layer  formed  by  the  decompofition  of  the  original 
^  plant^  is  deftroyed ;  from  the  neceiTity  there  is  of  weed- 
ing it,  which  too  frequently  expofes  its  falts  to  the  hea^ 
'  of  the  fun.    Hence,  in  thofe  cultures  which  require 
.  lefs  weeding,  and  where  the  plant  covers  with  its  leaves 
the  vegetable  falts^  there  the  fertility  of  the  ground  has 
been  preferved. 

When  the  Europeans  landed  at  the  Caribbees,  they 
found  them  covered  with  large  trees,  conne£ted  as  it 
were  to  one  another  by  a  fpecies  of  creeping  plant ; 
which,  riling  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ivy,  wove 
itfelf  around  all  the  branches,  and  concealed  them 
from  the  light.  There  was  fo  great  a  plenty  of  this 
plant,  and  it  grew  fo  thick,  one  could  not  penetrate 
into  the  woods  before  it  was  cut  down.  From  its  great 
degree  of  flexibility  it  was  called  Liane. 

In  thefe  forefts,  as  old  as  the  world  itfelf,  there 
were  varieties  of  trees,  that  from  a  iingular  partiality 
of  nature,  were  very  high,  exceeding  (Iraight,  and 
without  any  excrefcences  or  defeSs.  The  annual  fall 
and  breaking  down  of  the  leaves,  the  decay  of  their 
trunks,  rotted  away  by  time,  formed  a  moid  fediment 
upon  the  ground;  which  being  cleared,  occafioned  a 
furprizing  degree  of  vegetation  in  thofe  plants  that  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  the  trees  that  were  rooted  up. 

In  whatever  foil  thefe  trees  grew,  their  roots  were 
fcarcely  two  feet  deep*and  generally  much  lefs:  though 
they  extended  themfelves  on  the  furface,  in  proportion 
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B  O  O  K  to  the  weight  they  were  to  fupport.  The  exceffive 
dryncfs  of  the  ground,  where  the  moft  plentiful  rains 
never  penetrate  very  deep,  as  they  are  foon  attraft* 
ed  again  by  the  fun-beams ;  and  the  conflant  dew^ 
that  moiften  the  furface,  made  the  roots  of  thefe 
plants  extend  themfelves  horizontally,  inftead  of  def- 
cending  perpendicularly^  as  they  generally  do  in  other 
jDlimates. 

The  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
deep  places,  were  very  hard.  Their  tark  was  fmooth, 
and  firmly  fixed  to  the  wood.  The  courbari,  the  aca- 
jou, the  manchineel,  the  barata,  iron  wood,  ^nd  fcve- 
ral  others,  hardly  yielded  to  the  (harped  inftrument :  it 
was  neceflary  to  burn  them,  in  order  to  fell  and  root 
them  up.  When  they  were  on  the  ground,  they  were 
T^^orked  by  the  faw  and  the  hatchet.  The  moft  remark- 
able of  thefe  trees  is  the  acoma;  which,  when  put  into 
the  earth,  becomes  petrified.  The  gum  tree  was  ef- 
teemed  the  moft  ufeful,  the  trunk  being  five  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  ftem  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
feet,  ferved  to  make  a  canoe  of  one  fingle  piece. 

The  vallies,  which  are  always  rendered  fertile  by  the 
mountains,  abounded  with  foft  wood.  At  the  foot  of 
thefe  trees  grew  promifcuoufly  thofe  plants  that  the  li- 
berality of  the  earth  produced  for  the  fupport  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country.  The  couch-couch,  the  yam ;  the 
Caribbee  cabbage  and  potatoe  were  moft  generally  ufed. 
Thefe  were  a  fpeciiss  of  potatoes  produced  at  the  root  of 
fuch  plants  as  creep  along  the  grouud,  breaking  through 
all  thofe  impediments  which  feemed  to  render  their 
growth  ihipoflible.  Nature,  which  feems  to  have 
formed  a  certain  analogy  between  the  charaSers  of 
people  and  the  provifions  intended  for  their  fupport,  had 
Pf-pvided  theCaribbees  vjrith  fuch  vegetables  as  could  not 
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bear  the  heat  of  ihe  fun,  flourifhed  beft  in  mold  fpots,  B  O  O  It 
required  no  cultivation,  and  were  renewed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year.     The  iflanders  did  not  thwart  the 
free  and  fpontaneous  operations  of  nature,  by  deftroying 
one  of  her  produftions  to  give  the  greater  vigour  to 
another.     The  preparation  of  the  vegetating  falts,  was 
entirely  left  to  the  mere  efFeS  of  nature;  nor  did  they 
pretend  to  fix  the  place  and  time  of  her  fertility.  They 
gathered  as  chance  threw  in  their  way,  or  the  feafon 
pointed  cut,  fuch  fruits  as  fpontaneoufly  offered  them- 
feWes  for  their  fupport.     They  had  obfervcd,  that  the 
putrefa6lion  of  the  weeds  was  neceffary  to  the  rcpro- 
dudion  of  thofe  plants  that  were  mod  ufeful  to  them. 
The  roots  of  thefe  plants  were  never  unwholefome  ; 
but  they  were  indpid  when  raw,  and  had  very  little  fla- 
vour even  when  boiled,  unlefs  they  were  feafoned  with 
pimento.     When  mixed  with  ginger,  and  the  acid  juice 
of  a  plant  fomewhat  refembling  our  forrel,  they  pro- 
duced a  ftrong  liquor,  which  was  the  only  compound 
drink  of  the  favages.     The  only  art  they  made  ufe  of 
in  preparing  it,  was  fuffering  it  to  ferment  fome  days  in 
common  water,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Exclusive  of  the  roots,  the  iflandsalfo  fuppliedthe 
inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of  different  fruits.  Some 
of  thefe  were  much  the  fame  as  our  apples,  cherries, 
and  apricots;  Ijut  we  have  nothing  in  our  climates  that 
can  give  us  any  idea  of  moft  of  the  fruits  of  the  Carib- 
bees.  Among  thefe,  the  moft  ufeful  was  the  banana. 
In  fliape,  lize,  and  colour  it  refembledour  cucumbers  : 
itstafte  was  fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  pears  :  it  grew  in 
cool  places,  on  a  foft  and  fpungy  ftem  about  feven  feet 
high.  This  ftem  decayed  as  the  fruit  ripened  ;  but  be- 
fore it  fell,  it  ftiot  forth  a  young  fprig  from  its  trunk, 
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BOOK  which  a  year  after  produced  its  friiit,  peri(hed  in  its  turn, 
and  was  regenerated  fucceffively  in  the  fan>c  manner. 

One  lingular  circumftance  worthy  of  renrark  is,  that 
whilft  the  voracious  plant,which  we  have  termed  Liane^ 
climbed  round  all  the  barren  trees,  it  was  far  removed 
from  the  fertile  ones,  though  promifcuoufly  blended 
with  the  former.  Nature  feemed  as  it  were^  to  have 
prefcribed  to  it,  to  refpe£i  what  fhe  had  deftined  for  the 
fufienance  of  man. 

The  iflanders  were  not  fo  plentifully  fupplied  with 
pot-herbs  as  with  roots  and  fruits.  Purflain  and  creffes 
were  the  only  herbs  of  this  kind  they  had. 

Their  other  food  was  confined  within  a  very  narrow 
compaf«  :  they  had  no  tame  fowU  and  the  only  quad- 
rupeds that  were  eatable,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
five  forts ;  the  largeft  of  which  did  not  exceed  in  fi^e 
our  common  rabbits.  The  birds  more  pleaiing  to  the 
eye,  though  lefs  varied  than  in  our  climates,  were  valu- 
able almoft  only  on  account  of  their  feathers :  few  of 
them  warbled  forth  thofe  melting  notes  that  are  fo  cap- 
tivating to  the  ear ;  n\oft  of  them  were  extremely  thin^ 
and  very  infipid  to  the  tafte.  Fifti  was  nearly  as  plen- 
tiful as  in  other  feas,  but  generally  lefs  wholefome,  and 
kfs  delicate. 

The  plants  that  nature  had  placed  in  thefe  iflandsf  to 
cure  the  very  few  diforders  the  inhabitants  were  fubjeft 
to>  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.'  Whether  they 
were  applied  externally,  or  taken  internally^or  the  juice 
of  them  given  in  infufion,  their  efFeSs  were  as  fpeedy 
as  falutary.  The  invaders  of  thofe  formerly  peaceable 
regions,  have  employed  thefe  fimples,  which  are  always 
green,  and  always  in  full  vigour,  and  preferred  them  to 
all  the  medicines  that  Afia  canfurnifti  to  the  reft  of  the 
world. 
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The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  thcfc  iflands  BOOK. 
confider  but  two  feafons  among  them^  that  of  drought  t  ^  *^^ 
and  that  of  rain.     Nature,  whofe  operations  are  con-  Climate  of 
flant,  and  concealed  under  a  perpetual  verdure,  appears  thcifland*. 
to  them  to  aS  always  uniformly.  But  thofe  who  atten- 
tively obferve  her  progrefs,  difcern,  that  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate,  in  all  the  revolutions,  and  in  the 
changes  of  vegetation,  fhe  follows  the  fame  traft  a9  in 
Europe,  though  in  a  lefs  evident  manner. 

THESE,almoft  imperceptible  changes,  are  no  prefer- 
vative  againft  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  fuch  a 
fcorching  climate  as  muft  be  naturally  expeded  under 
the  torrid  zone.  As  thefe  iflands  are  all  under  the  tro- 
pics, their  inhabitants  are  expofed,  allowing  for  ihe  va- 
rieties refulting  fron)  difference  of  fituaiion  and  of  foil, 
tp  a  perpetual  heat,  that  generally  increafes  from  the 
rifing  of  the  fun  till  an  hour  after  noon,  and  then  de- 
cTcafes  in  proportion  as  the  fun  declines.  The  thermo- 
meter in  thefe  places  (hews,  that  the  degree  of  heat 
rifes  fometimes  to  forty-four,  and  even  to  forty-feven 
and  a  half,  above  the  freezing  point.  A  covered  flcy, 
that  might  ferve  to  alleviate  this  heat,  is  feldora  feen. 
Sometimes,  indeed>  clouds  appear  for  an  hour  or  two 
but  the  fun  is  never  hid  for  four  days  together,  during 
the  whole  year. 

The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  depend 
rather  upon  the  wind,  than  the  changes  of  feafons.  In 
thofe  places  where  the  wind  does  not  blow,  the  air  is 
exceffively  hot,  and  none  but  the  eafterly  winds  contri- 
bute to  temperate  and  refrefli  it ;  thofe  that  blow  from 
the  fouth  and  weft  afford  little  relief}  but  they  are  much 
lefs  frequent,  and  lefs  regular  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  eaft.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofed  to  its 
Influence,  are  turned  round  towards  the  weft,  in  that 
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BOOK  direSion  which  they  feem  to  be  thrown  into,  by  the 
.  conftant  and   uniform  courfe  of  the  wind.     But  their 
roots  are  flronger  and  more  extended  under  ground  to^ 
wards  the  eaft,  in  order  to  afford  them^  as  it  were,  a 
fixed  point,  whofe  refiftance  may  countera£t  the  power 
of  the  ruling  wind.     It  has  been  alfo  obferved,  that 
whenever  the  wefterly  wind  blows  pretty  ftrong,  the 
trees   are  cafily  thrown  down ;  in  order  therefore  to 
judge  of  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  the  number  of 
trees,  as  well  as  the  direSion  in  which  they  fall,  is 
equally  to  be  confidered. 

The  eafterly  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable  cau- 
fes,  the  probability  of  which  is  very  ftriking.  The  firft 
afifes  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  which  muft  neceflarily  be  more  rapid  under 
the  equino£l]al  than  under  the  parallels  of  latitude,  be- 
caufe  a  greater  fpace  muft  be  paflcd  over  in  the  fame 
time.  The  fccond  is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
which  as  foon  as  it  rifes  above  the  horizon,  rarefies  the 
air,  and  caufcs  it  to  blow  towards  the  weft,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  earth  revolves  towards  the  eaft. 

The  eafterly  wind,  therefore,  which  at  the  Caribbees 
IS  fcarccly  felt  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
increafes  in  proportion  as  the  fun  rlfes  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  decreafes  as  it  declines.  Towards  the  evening 
it  ceafes  entirely  to  blow  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the 
open  fea.  The  reafons  of  this  difference  are  very  evident. 
After  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  air  from  the  land,  that 
continues  for  a  confiderable  lime  rarefied,  on  account  of 
the  vapours  which  are  conftantly  rifing  from  the  heated 
globe,  neceflarily  flows  back  uponthe  air  of  the  fea: 
this  is  what  is  generally  called  a  land  breeze.  It  is  moft 
fenfibly  felt  in  the  night,  and  continues  till  the  air  of 
the  fea,  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flows  back  again 
towards  the  land,  where  the  air  has  been  condenfed  by 

the 
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the  coolnefs  of  the  night.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved^  BOOK 
that  the  eaAerly  wind  blows  more  regularly  and  with 
greater  force  in  the  dog-days  than  at  any  other  times  of 
the  year ;  becaufe  the  fun  then  ads  more  powerfully  oa 
the  air.  Thus  nature  caufes  the  exceflive  heat  of  the 
fps  to  contribute  to  the  refreihment  of  thole  climates 
that  are  parched  up  by  its  rays«  It  is  thus  that  in  6re^ 
ef^ines  art  makes  the  fire  inftrumental  infupplyingcoo* 
Aantly  with  frelh  water  the  copper  veflfels  from  which 
it  is  exhaufied  by  evaporation. 

The  rain  contributes  alfo  to  the  temperature  of  the 
American  iilandSf  though  not  equally  in  them  all.  In 
thok  places  where  the  eafterly  wind  meets  with  nothing 
to  oppofe  its  progrefs,  it  difpels  the  clouds  as  they  begin 
to  rife^  and  caufes  them  to  break  either  in  the  woods  or 
upon  the  mountains.  But  whenever  the  ftorms  are  too 
Vioknt,  or  the  blowing  of  the  caflerly  wind  is  interrupt-^ 
ed  by  the  changeable  and  temporary  effed  of  the  fouth- 
^n  and  wefterly  onesj  i(  then  begins  to  rain.  In  theother 
Carihbee  iflandsj  where  this  wind  does  not  generally 
blow,  the  rains  are  h  frequent  and  plentiful,  cfpecially 
m  the  winter  feafon^  which  lafis  from  the  middle  of 
5u\y  to  the  middle  of  Odober  ;  that,  according  to  the 
fnoft  accurate  obfervations,  as  much  water  falls  in<Mie 
week,  during  this  time,  as  in  our  climates  in  the  fpace  of 
a  year.  Inftead  of  thofe  mild  and  refrefhing  £bowers 
which  we  fomettmes  enjoy  in  Elurope,  the  rains  in  thefe 
climates  are  torrents,  the  foqnd  of  which  might  be  mtf* 
taken  for  that  of  hail,  if  this  were  not  ainoofi  unknown 
under  fo  burning  a  (ky. 

These  (bowers,  it  muft  be  allowed,  refrefli  the  air ; 
but  they  occafion  a  dampnefs,  the  eflfeds  of  which  are 
no  le/s  difagreeable  than  fatal.     The  dead  mirft  be  in- 
terred within  a  few  hours  after  they  have  expired.  Meat 
will  not  keep  fweet  above  bur  and  twenty  hours.     The 

fruits 
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BOOK  fruits  decay,  whether  they  are  gathered  ripe,  or  before 
their  maturity.  The  bread  muft  be  made  up  in  bif- 
cuiis,  to  prevent  its  growing  mouldy.  Common  wines 
foon  turn  four  ;  and  iron  grows  rufty  in  the  fpace  of  a 
day.  The  feeds  can  only  be  preferved  by  conftaht  attention 
and  care,  till  the  proper  feafon  r^um^for  fowing  them* 
When  the  Caribbeeytvcre  firft  difcovered,  the  corn  that 
was  conveyed  there  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  could 
sot  accuflom  ihemfelves  to  the  food  of  the  natives  of 
the  country,  was  fo  foon  damaged,  that  it  became  ne^ 
ceffary  to  fend  it  in  the  ears.  This  neceffary  precau- 
tion enhanced  the  price  of  it  fo  much  that  few  people 
were  able  to  buy  it.  Flour  was  then  fubftituted  in  lieu 
of  corn,  which  lowered,  indeed,  the  es^pences  of  trarif- 
port,  but  was  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  it 
was  fooner  damaged.  A  merchant  conceivedj  that  if 
the  flour  were  entirely  feparated  from  the  bran,  which 
contributes  to  its  fermentation,  it  would  have  this  double 
advantage,  of  cheapnefs  and  of  keeping  longer.  *  He 
caufed  it,  therefore,  to  befifted,  and  put  the  fined  flour 
into  Arong  caflcs,  and  beat  it  clofe  together  with  iron 
hammers,  till  it  became  fo  hard  a  body,  that  the  air 
could  fcarcely  penetrate  it.  Experience  juftiiied  fofen^- 
fible  a  contrivance,  the  practice  of  it  has  become  gene-* 
ral,  and  been  copfiderably  improved  ever  iince.  If  this 
method  does  not  preferve  the  flour,  as  long  as  in  our  dry 
or  temperate  climates,  it  may,  however,  be  kept  by  it^ 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  a  year,  or  even  longer>  ac<» 
cording  to  the  degree  of  care  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  preparation.  Such  an  interval  is  fufEcient  for  an 
aQive  and  induftrious  mother  country  to  fupply  its  colo- 
nies. 

Extraordi-      However  troublefomc  thcfe  natural  effeSs  of  the 

romcna  in  '"8*"  ^^Y  ^^9  "^  ^^  attended  yet  with  fome  more  formi- 
theiilands.  dable  :  fuch  as  frequent  and  fometlmes  dreadful  earth* 
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quaVes  in  thciflands.  As  they  generally  happen  during  BOOK 
the  time,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  fcafon,  and  '•, 
vrhen  tfce  tides  are  higheft,  ingenious  naluralifts  have, 
therefore,  fuppofcd  that  they  might  be  owning  to  thefc 
two  caufes. 

The  waters  of  the  Iky  and  of  the  fea,  undermine,  dig 
up,  and  ravage  the  earth  in  feveral  ways.  The  ocean, 
in  particular,  exerts  its  fury  upon  this  globe  with  a  vio- 
Jence  that  can  neither  be  forefeen  nor  prevented. 
Among  the  various  (hocks  to  which  it  is  conftantly  ex- 
pofed,  from  this  reftlefs  and  boifterous  element,  there 
is  one,  which  at  the  Caribbees  is  diftinguiftied  by  the 
name  of  raz  de  maree,  or  whirlpool.  It  conftantly  hap- 
pens once,  twice,  or  three  times,  from  July  to  Odober, 
and  always  on  the  weflcrn  or  fouthern  coafts  ;  becaufc 
it  takes ^lace  after  the  time  of  the  wefterly  and  fouther-: 
ly  winds,  or  whilft  they  blow.  The  waves  which  at  a 
diftance  feem  to  advance  gently  within  four  or  five  hun- 
dred  yards,  fuddcniy  fwell  againft  the  fliore,  asif  aded 
upon  in  an  oblique  direSion  by  fomefuperior  force,  and 
break  with  the  greateft  impetuofity.  The  fliips,  which 
are  then  upon  the  coaft,  or,  in  the  vicinity,  unable  ei- 
ther to  put  to  fea,  or  keep  their  anchors,  are  dafhed  to 
pieces  againft  the  land,  leaving  the  unhappy  faifors  en- 
tirely  without  hopes  of  efcaping  that  certain  death,  the 
approaches  of  which  they  have  been  expcding  for  feve- 
ral hours. 

So  extraordinary  a  motion  of  the  fea  has  been  hither- 
to confidered  as  the  confequence  of  a  tempeft.  But  a 
tempeft  follows  the  diredion  of  the  wind  from  one  point 
of  the  compafs  to  another  j  and  whirlpools  are  felt  in 
one  part  of  an  ifland  that  is  flieltered  by  another,  where 
the  (hock  is  not  at  all  perceived.  This  obfervation  has 
induced  Mr.  Dutafta,  who  has  travelled  through  Africa 
and  America,  as  a  natural  philofopher,  a  merchant,  and 
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B  O  O  K  a  (latefman,  to  feck  for  a  more  probable  caufe  of  this 
fingular  phsenomenon.  He  has  not  only  difcovered  this 
point*  but  alfo  feveral  other  truths  that  may  be  ufeful 
to  many  of  the  fciences*  if  he  ever  makes  them  public. 
We  fhall  then  probably  acquire  more  certain  informal 
tion  refpeding  hurricanes. 

The  hurricane  is  a  violent  wind  generaiiy  accompa- 
nied with  rain*  hghtning  and  thunder*  fometitnes  with 
earthquakes  ;  and  is  always  attended  with  the  mof{  me- 
lancholy and  fatal  confequences  that  the  wind  can  pro- 
duce. The  day,  which,  in  the  torrid  Zone,  is  ufually 
bright  and  clear,  is  fuddenly  changed  into  a  dark  and 
univerfal  night ;  the  appearance  of  a  perpetual  fpring 
into  the  drearinefs  and  horror  of  the  mo/l  gloomy  winter^ 
Trees  as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  inftantly  difappear.     The  Arongefl  and  moft 
folid  buildings  are  in  a  moment  buried  in  ruins.    Where 
the  eye  delighted  itfelf  with  the  profpcft  of  rich  an4 
verdant   hills,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  plantations  en-* 
tirely  deftroyed,  and  frightful  caverns.     The  unhappy 
fuflFerefs  deprived  of  their  whole  fupport,  weep  over  the 
carcafes  of  the  dead,  or  fearch  among  the  ruins  for  their 
friends  and  relations.     The  noifc  of  the  waters*  of  the 
ivoods,  of  the  thunder  and  of  the  winds*  that  break 
againfl  the  (battered  rocks ;  the  cries  and  howHngs  of 
men  and  animals*  promifcuoufly  involved  in  a  whirl-* 
wind  of  fand*  Aones*  and  ruins  of  buildings :  all  (oge-* 
ther  feem  to  portend  the  laft  ftruggles  of  expiring  na- 
ture. 

Thesb  hurricanes,  however*  contribute  to  produce 
more  plentiful  crops,  and  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Whether  thefe  violent  concuffions  tear  up  the  ground^  iif 
order  to  render  it  more  fertile,  or  whether  the  hurricaM 
brings  along  with  it  certain  fubftttnces  fit  to  promote  the 
vegetation  of  plants,  is  not  eafily  determined :  but  it  has 

been 
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been  obferyed^  that  this  feeming  and  temporary  con-  BOOK 
fufion  was  not  only  a  confequence  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature^  which  makes  even  diflblution  itfelf  infirumental 
to  regeneration^  but  alfo  the  means  of  preferving  the 
general  fyftcm^  the  life  and  vigour  of  which  is  main« 
taioed  by  an  internal  fermentation^  of  partial  evil  and 
of  general  good. 

The  firtl  inhabitants  of  the  G^'ibbees  imagined  that 
they  had  difcovered  infallible  prognoftics  of  this  alarm* 
ing  phenomenon.     They  obferved>  that  when  it  was 
near  at  hand»  the  air  was  mifty,  the  fun  red,  and  yet 
the  weather  calm*  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  clear. 
Under  the  earth  and  in  the  refervoirs  of  water,  a  dull 
found  was  heard^  like  that  ariiing  from  pent  up  winds. 
The  flars  were  clouded  by  a  vapour,  that  made  them 
appear  larger.     The  (ky,  in  the  north-eaft,  was  over- 
fpread  with  dark  and  black  clouds,  that  feemed  very 
alarming.     The  fea  fent  forth  a  flropg  and  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  calm^  was  fuddenly  agita* 
ted.    The  wind  changed  in  a  moment  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and   blew  very  violently  at  different  intervals, 
each  of  which  continued  for  two  hours  together. 
.    Though  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfervations  cannot 
be  afcertained,  yet  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  ideas  and 
even  prejudices  of  favage  nations  on  times  and  feafons 
would  be  a  feeming  indication  of  imprudence,  or  of  a 
mind  too  little  addided  to  philofophical  inquiries.  The 
want  of  employment  of  thefe  people,  and  their  being 
habituated  to  live  in  open  air^  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity and  put  them  under  a  neceffity  of  obferving  the 
fraalkft  alterations  in  the  air,  and  of  acquiring   foch 
informations  on  this  point,  as  have  efcaped  the  mor^ 
enlightened  nations>  which  are   more  employed  and 
more  devoted  to  works  of  a  fedentary  nature.    Poffibly 
Vol.  hi.  C  wf 
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B  O  O  K  we  muft  be  indebted  to  favages  for  the  difcovery  of 
effedsj  and  to  learned  people  for  the  inveftigation  of 
caufes.  Let  us  trace  out»  if  poffible,  the  caufe  of 
hurricanes^  a  phaenomenon  fo  frequent  in  America^ 
that  this  alone  would  have  been  fufScient  to  make 
it  be  deferted^  or  render  it  uninhabitable  many  years 
ago. 

No  hurricanes  come  from  the  ea{l>  that  is  from  the 
greateft  extent  of  the  fea  at  the  Caribbees.     As  this  is 
an  acknowledged  fa£t,  it  would  induce  us  to  believe^ 
that  they  are  formed  on  the  continent  of  America. 
The  weft  wind  which  blows  conftantly^  and  fometimes 
very   violently,  in  the  fouthern  parts,   from  July  to 
January,  and  the  north  wind  blowing  at  the  fame  in 
the  northern  parts,  muft,  when  they  meet,  oppofe  each 
other  with  a  force  proportionate  to  their  natural  velo- 
city.    If  this  ihock  happens  in  the  long  and  narrow 
pafles  of  the  mountains,  it  muft  occaiion  a  ftrong  cur* 
rent  of  air,  that  will  extend  itfelf  in  a  compound  ratio 
of  the  moving  power,  and  the  diameter  of  the  narrow 
pafs  of  the  mountain.     Every   folid  body  that  meets 
this  current  of  air,  will  be  impreflfed  with  a  degree  of 
force  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  furface  it  oppofes  to 
the  current ;   fo  that  if  the  pofition  of  that  furface 
fliould  be  perpendicular  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  hurri- 
cane, it  is  impoffible  to  determine  what  cflFca  might 
be  produced  upon  the  whole  mafs.     Fortunately  the 
diflFerent  bearings  of  the  coaftsof  thefe  iflands,  and  their 
angular  or  fpherical  figure,  occafion  thofe  dreadful  hur- 
ricanes to  fall    upon    furfaces  more  or  lefs  oblique, 
which  divert  the  current  of  air,  break  its  force,  and 
gradually  deftroy  its  efFeSs.     Experience  alfo  proves, 
that  their  adion  is  by  degrees  fo  much  weakened,  that 
even  in  the  direSion,  where  the  hurricane  falls  with 
\rioft  force,  it  is  fcarcely  felt  at  ten  leagues  diftance. 

The 
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The  moft  accurate  obfervers  have  remarked,  that  all  B  O  O  K 
the  hurrkaoes  w^ich  have  fucceffively  fubverted  the 
idaDdSf  came  from  the  north-eaft,   and  confequently 
from  the  narrow  palTes  formed  by  the  mountains  of  St. 
Martha.     The  diftance  of  fome  iOands  from  this  direc* 
tfony  is  not  a  fuiBcient  reafon  for  rejeSing  this  opinion; 
as  (everai  other  caufes  may  contribute  to  divert  a  cur- 
rent of  air  to  the  fouth  or  ead.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing therefore,  that  thofe  perfons  have  been  miftaken, 
vrho  have  aflerted,  that  the  violence  of  a  hurricane  was 
felt  under  whatever  point  of  the  compafs  the  wind  came 
frofli.    Such  are  the  deftrudive  phaenomena  nature 
has  oppofed  to  the  acquifitipn  of  the  riches  of  the  new 
world  :  but  what  barrier  could  reftrain  the  daring  fpirit 
of  that  navigator  who  difcovered  it  ? 

•    Christopher  Columbus  having  firfl  formed  a  Cuftomtof 
feu\etnentat  St.DomingOj  one  of  the  greater  Antilles,  ^hc  Canb- 
-difcovcred  the  leffer.    The  iflanders  he  had  to  encoun-  ancjent  in- 
ter  here,  were  not  fo  weak  and  cowardly  as  thofe  he  habitants 
had  at  firft  fubdued.     The  Caribbeesj  who  thoueht  ®^.  ^^*     , 
they  originally  came  from  Guiana,  and  of  the  fame  iflands. 
nation  as  the  Galibees,  were  of  moderate  fiature,  thick 
fet,  and  ftrong,  sind  fuch  as  feemed  adapted  to  form 
men  of  fuperior  ftrength,  if  their  manner  of  life  and 
cxercifes  had  been  favourable  to  the  natural  appear* 
ances.    Their  legs  thick  and  mufcular,  were  generally 
well-made ;  their  eyes  black,  large,  and  fomewhat  pro- 
minent. Their  whole  figure  would  have  been  pleafing, 
had  they  not  fpotled  their  natural  beauty  by  fancied 
and  artificial  ornaments,  which  could  only  be  agreeably 
to  the  peculiar  tafte  that  prevailed  among  them.    The 
c/e-brows  and  the  head  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body 
on  which  they  fuffercd  any  hair  to  grow.     They  wore 
no  garment,  nor  had  this  ;iny  influence  on  their  thafti- 
ty.    In  order  to  ^uard  again(l  the  bite  of  infeds,  they 
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BOOK  painted  all  their  bodies  over  with  the  juice  of  the  rocoUf 
or  arnottoy  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  bQil-* 
ed  lobfter. 

Their  religion  confided  only  in  fome  confufed  be* 
lief  of  a  good  and  bad  principle  ;  an  opinion  fo  natural 
to  many  that  we  find  it  diffufed  among  thd  moft  favage 
nations,  and  preferved  even  among  many  civilized  ones. 
They  were  little  concerned  about  the  tutelary  divinityi 
but  had  the  greateft  dread  of  the  evil  principle.  Their 
other  fuperftitions  were  more  abfurd  than  dangerous^ 
and  they  were  but  little  attached  to  them.  This  in- 
difference did  not  contribute  to  render  them  more  ready 
to  embrace  chriftianity  when  propofed  to  them.  With- 
out entering  into  difpute  with  thofe  who  expounded  the 
dodrines,  they  contented  themfelves  with  rejeding  the 
belief  of  them,  for  fear,  as  they  faid,  that  their  neigh- 
hours  Jbould  laugh  at  them. 

Though  theCaribbees  had  no  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment among  them,  yet  they  lived  quietly  and 
peaceably  with  one  stnother.  The  tranquillity  they  en- 
joyed, was  entirely  owing  to  that  innate  principle  of 
compaffion,  which  goes  before  all  kind  of  refledion, 
and  is  the  fource  of  all  focial  virtues;  This  kind  fpirit 
of  benevolence  arifes  from  the  very  frame  and  nature 
of  man,  whofe  fclf-lovc  alone  is  fufficient  to' make  him 
abhor  the  fufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Toin- 
fufe,  therefore,  a  fpirit  of  humanity  into  the  minds  of 
tyrants,  it  would  only  be  neceflary  to  make  them  the 
executioners  of  thofe  viSims  they  facrifice  to  their 
pride,  and  of  thofe  cruelties  they  order  to  be  praSifed 
upon  others.  The  hands  of  thofe  voluptuaries  fliould 
be  obliged  to  mutilate  the  eunuchs  of  their  feraglios; 
they  Ihould  be  forced  H>  attend  the  field  of  battle ;  they 
ihould  there  behold  the  bleeding  wounds,  hear  the  im- 
precations, and  be  witneffes  of  the  agonies  and  convul- 

fions 
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fions  of  thetr  dying  foldiers  ;  they  (hould  next  attend  BOOK 
the  hofpita/si  and  at  leifure  contemplate  the  wounds, 
the  fraSuTcSf  the  difeafes  occafioned  by  famine*  by 
laboors  equally  dangerous  and  unwholefome,  by  cruel 
fenrfces  and  taxes,  and  the  other  calamities  which  arife 
from  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  their  manners.  How 
greatly  would  fcenes  like  thefe,  occafionally  introduced 
10  the  education  of  princes,  contribute  to  leflen  the 
crimes  and  fufferings  of  the  human  race !  What  bene- 
fits would  not  the  people  derive,  from  the  compafEonate 
emotions  of  their  fovereigns  ? 

Among  the  Caribbees,  whofe  hearts  were  not  fpoiled 
by  the  pernicious  inftitutions  that  corrupt  us,  neither 
adultery 9  treafon,  perjury,  nor  maflacres,  fo  common 
among  civilized  nations,  were  known.  Religion,  the 
laws,  and  penal  puniflbments,  thofe  barriers,  raifed  to 
proteS  old  cuftoms  from  the  encroachments  of  new 
oneS)  were  ufelefni  to  men  who  followed  nature  alone. 
Theft  was  never  heard  of  among  thefe  favages,  before 
the  Europeans  came  amongft  them.  When  they  dif- 
covered  any  thing  miillng,  they  obferved,  tbat  the 
Cbripiant  bad  been  witb  tbetn. 

Th£S£  iflanders  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
ftrongeftpafliojDSof  the  foul,  not  even  with  that  of  love. 
This  paffion  was  with  them  merely  a  fenfual  appetite. 
They  never  fhewed  the  lead  marks  of  attention  or  ten* 
dernefs  for  that  fex,  fo  much-courted  in  other  coun- 
tries. They  confidered  their  wives  rather  in  the  light 
of  (laves  than  of  companions  ;  they  did  not  even  fuffer 
them  to  eat  with  them,  and  had  ufurped  the  right  of 
divorcing  them,  without  permitting  them  the  indul- 
gence of  marrying  again.  The  women  felt  themfelves 
born  to  obeyj  and  fubmitted  patiently  to  their  fate. 

Is  other  refpefls,  a  tafte  for  power  had  little  influ- 
ience  on  the  minds  of  the  Caribbees  j  as  they  had  no 

C  3  diftinSion 
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BOOK  diftindicTi  of  ranks  among  them^  they  were  all  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  and  were  extremely  furprized  to 
find  degrees  of  fubordination  among  the  Europeans. 
This  fyftem  was  fo  repugnant  to  their  ideas^  that  they 
confidered  thofe  as  (laves,  who  had  the  weaknefs  to 
receive  the  commands  of  a  fuperior,  and  obey  them. 
The  fubje£lion  of  the  women  among  them,  was  a  na- 
tural confequence  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex.  But  in 
what  manner,  and  for  what  reafon,  the  Wronger  men 
fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  weaker ;  and  how  one 
man  commanded  the  whole  body,  was  a  problem,  that 
neither  war,  treachery,  nor  fuperftition,  had  been 
able  to  refolve. 

The  manners  of  a  people,  neither  influenced  by  in^ 
tereft,  vanity,  or  ambition,  muft  be  very  fimple.  Every 
family  formed  within  itfelf  a  republic,  diftind  in  fome 
degree  from  the  reft  of  the  nation.  They  compofed  a 
Kamlet,  cMcdcarbet,  of  greater  or  lefs  confequence  in 
proportion  to  the  fpace  of  ground  it  accilpied.  The 
chief,  of  patriarch  of  the  family,  lived  in  the  center, 
with  his  wives  and  younger  children.  Around  him 
were  placed  the  huts  of  fuch  of  his  defcendents  as  were 
married.  The  columns  that  fupported  thefehuts,  were 
flakes ;  the  roofs  thatched,  and  the  whole  furniture 
confided  of  fome  arnis,  totto'n  beds  made  very  plain 
and  fimple,  fome  bafkets,  and  utenfits  made  of  cala- 
baihes. 

In  thefe  huts  the  Caribbees  fpent  the  greateft  part  of 
their  life,  either  in  fleeping  or  fmoaking.  When  they 
went  out,  they  retired  into  fome  corner,  and  fat  upon 
the  ground,  ieemingly  abforbed  in  the  fnoft  profound 
contemplation.  Whenever  they  fpoke,  which  was  not 
very  often,  they  were  heard  without  interruption,  or 
contiradifiiop,  and  without  any  anfwer,  but  the  fign  of 
a  tacit  approbation. 

»A8 
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As  tliey  ate  little,  they  wer^  not  much  traubled  in  B  O  O  K 
providing  for  their  fuftenance.  Men  who  live  in  woodsj 
confumekfs  than  thofe  who  dwell. in  open  countries. 
The  iir  is  more  condenfedj  and  it  is  probable  that  ve* 
gcfaWcs,  by  their  tranfpiration,  exhale  more  nutritive 
particles.     The  temperance,  therefore,  of  the  Carib- 
beeSy  which  at  firft  was  confidered  as  a  confequence  of 
their  indolence^  might  poflibly  be  afcribed,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  that  air  they  breathed  from  the  tranfpiration 
of  vegetables  among  the  woods,    with   wliich  their 
iflands  were  covered. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  woods,  this  indolent  people, 
without  being  compelled  to  the  labours  of  cultivation, 
found  conftantly  a  wholefome  food,  fitted  to  their  con- 
ilitution  ;  and  which  required  no  care,  or  at  lead  very 
little,  to  prepare  it.  If  they  fometimes  added  to  thefe 
gifts  of  kind  and  fimple  nature,  what  they  had  taken  in 
hunting  and  fi(bing,  it  was  feldom  but  upon  occaHon 
of  fome  public  fead. 

These  extraordinary  feftivals  were  held  at  no  dated 
times.  The  guefts  themfelves  (hewed  no  alteration  in 
their  ufual  charaders.  In  thefe  meetings  they  were 
not  at  all  more  gay  or  fprightly,  than  at  other  times. 
A  fpirit  of  indolence  and  liftlefsnefs  appeared  in  their 
countenances.  Their  dances  were  fo  grave  and  fo- 
lemn,  that  the  motions  of  their  bodies  were  expreflive 
of  the  dulnefs  of  their  fouls.  But  thefe  gloomy  fefiivals, 
like  thofe  clouded  fkies  that  are  the  fore-runners  of  a 
tempeft,  were  feldom  concluded  without  bloodfhed. 
Thefe  favages,  who  were  fo  temperate  when  alone, 
grew  drunk  when  aflfembled  in  companies,  and  their 
intoxication  excited  and  revived  thofe  family  diflenfions 
that  were  either  only  ftiiled,  or  not  entirely  extin* 
guiAed  :  and  thus  thefe  feftivals  terminated  in  malTa* 
cres.    Hatred  and  revenge,  the  only  paiTions  that  could 

C  4  deeply 
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B  O^O  K  deeply  agitate  the  minds  of  thefe  favages  were  perpe- 

K,^,^..^^,,,,^  tuated,  by  thefe  convivial  pleafures.     In  the  height  of 

thefe  entertainments^  parents  and  relations  embraced 

one  another,  and  fwore  that  they  would  wage  war 

upon  the  continent. 

The  Caribbecs  embarked  upon  boats,  made  of  a 
fingle  tree,  that  had  been  felled  by  burning  its  roots. 
Whole  years  had  been  taken  up  in  hollowing  thefe  ca- 
noes, by  hatchets  made  of  ftone,  or  by  the  means  of 
of  fire  fkilfully  applied  within  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in 
,  order  to  bring  it  to  the  mod  convenient  form.  When 
thefe  free  and  voluntary  warriors  arrive  on  the  coails  of 
Guiana,  they  go  in  queft  of  the  Araucos,  who  former- 
ly drove  them  out  from  thence.  At  their  return  from 
this  military  expedition,  which  is  the  more  fpeedily 
brought  to  a  concluiion,  as  mutual  enmity  renders  it 
more  cruel  and  fpirited,  the  favages  fell  again  into  their 
former  ftate  of  indolence  and  inadivity. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  the  advantage  of 
fire  arms,  did  not  continue  long  at  war  with  this  peo- 
ple, nor  were  they  always  fuccefsful.     At  firft  they 
fought  only  for  gold,  and  afterwards  for  (laves :  but 
hot  meeting  with  any  mines,  and  the  Caribbees  being 
fo  proud  and  fullen,  that  they  died  when  made  flaves : 
the  Spaniards  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  making  conquefts, 
that  they  thought  of  little  confequence,  and  that  they 
could  neither  acquire  nor  prefervc  without  conftant  and 
bloody  wars. 
ThcEng.       The  Englifli  and  French  being  apprized  of  thefe 
Hfti  and      tranfaSions,  ventured  to  equip  a  fm all  fleet,  in  order 
fettUj^on      ^^  intercept  the  Spanifli  vefTels  which  frequented  thefe 
the  wind-    latitudes.     The  advantages  gained,  increafed  the  num- 

^n^^^j      J  ber  of  pirates.     I^eace,  which  frequently  took  place  In 
iflands,and  '^    ,,  ,  •     r  ••.»*,.  /i 

dcftroy  the  Europe,  did  not  prevent  thefe  expeditions.  The  cuftom 
Caribbees.  that 
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t^MKt  prevailed  among  the  Spaniards,  of  ftopping  all  B  O  O  K 
Ihips  that  failed  beyond  the  tropic,  joflified  fuch  pira-  *  n-J— ,_f 
cies. 

The  two  nations  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
Windward  iflands,  without  ever  thinking  of  making  any 
fettlement  there,  or  having  been  able  to  fix  upon  the 
mode  of  doing  it.  They  were,  perhaps,  apprehenfive  of 
irritating  tl\e  Caribbees,  by  whom  they  had  been  fa- 
vourably received ;  or^  perhaps,  they  confidered,  that 
a  foil  which  afforded  none  of  thofe  produdions  that 
were  of  ufe  in  the  old  world,  was  unworthy  of  their  at- 
tention. At  length,  however,  fome  Englifli  and  French, 
the  former  headed  by  Warner,  the  latter  by  Defnambuc, 
landed  at  St.  Chriftopher's  on  the  fame  day,  at  two  op- 
pofite  parts  of  the  ifland.    The  frequent  lofles  they  fuf- 
tained,  ferved  to  convince  them  both,  that  they  certain- 
ly would  never  triumph  over,  and  enrich  themfelves 
Vuh  the  fpoils  of  the  common  enemy,  unlefs  they  had 
fome  fixed  reiidence,  ports,  and  a  place  of  general  ren- 
devouz.     As  they  had  no  notion  of  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, or  conqueft,  they  amicably  divided  the  coafis  of 
the  ifland,  where  they  accidentally  met  together.   The 
natives  of  the  country  retired  from  the  fpot  they  were 
fixed  upon,  telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  land 
ntuji  either  be  very  bady  or  very  fcarce  with  them,  ftnce 
ibey  were  come  from  Jo  great  a  diflante,  and  bad  expofed 
tbimfehes  to  Jo  many  dangers  to  feekfor  it  among  them. 

The  court  of  Madrid  were  not  fo  peaceably  inclined. 
Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  fent  to  Brafil  in  the  year 
1630,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  to  attack  the  Dutch,  was 
ordered  in  his  paflage  to  defiroy  the  pirates,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices  oi  that  nation,  had  invaded 
one  of  their  territories.  The  vicinity  of  two  aSive  and 
induilrioua  nations,  occafioned  the  greateft  anxiety  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  fenfible  that  their  colonies  would 

be 
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BOOK  be  expofed  to  attacks,  if  any  other  people  (bould  come 
to  fettle  in  that  part  of  America. 

The  French  and  Englifli  in  vain  united  their  weak 
powers  againft  the  comnnion  enemy ;  they  were  beaten» 
and  thofe  who  were  not  either  killed  in  the  zGtion,  or 
not  taken  priibner$>  fled  for  ihelter  with  the  utmoft  pre- 
cipitation into  the  neighbouring  iflands.  When  the  dan- 
ger was  over9  they  mod  of  them  returned  to  their  for- 
mer fettlements.  Spain,  whofe  attention  wa^  engrofled 
by  obje3s  (he  confidered  as  of  greater  importance, 
difturbed  them  no  more;  taking  it  for  granted^  perhaps, 
that  their  mutual  jeabufies  would  occafion  their  de- 
ftrudion. 

Unforton ATiLY  for  the  Caribbees,  the  two  nati- 
ons, thus  conquered,  fufpended  their  rivalfliip.     The 
Caribbees,  s^k eady  fufpeded  of  forming  a  confpiracy  in 
St.  Chriftoper's,  were  either  baniihed  or  deftroyed. 
Their  wives,  their  provifions,  and  even  the  land  they 
occupied)  were  feized  upon.  A  fpirit  of  reillefsnefs,  the 
confequence  of  ufurpation,  inclined  the  Europeans  to 
believe^  that  the  other  favage  nations  had  entered  into 
the  confpiracy ;  and  they  were  therefore  attacked  in 
their  iflands.  In  vain  did  thofe  plainand  inoiFenfive  men, 
who  had  no  inclination  to  contend  for  the  poffeffion  of 
a  land  which  they  confidered  not  as  their  property,  r&- 
move  the  boundaries  of  their  habitations^  in  proportion 
as  we  advanced  with  our  encroachments  ;  they  were  ftiil 
purfued  with  the  fame  eagernefs  and  obflinacy.  As  foon 
as  they  perceived  that  their  lives  of  liberties  were  in 
danger,  they  at  length  took  up  arms ;  $nd  the  fpirit  of 
revenge,  which  always  goes  beyond  the  injury,  muft 
have  fometimes  contributed   to   render  them  crueU 
though  not  urijuft. 

Ik  the  earlier  times,  the  Englifh  and  the  French 
confidered  the  Caribbees  as  their  common  enemy;  hot 
this  kind  of  cafualaflbciation  was  frequently  interrupted. 

It 
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It  implied  not  a  lading  engagement,  much  lefs  the  be-  BOOK 
coming  guarantee  for  their  mutual  pofleifion.  The  ra- 
vages artftilly  contrived  to  be  at  peace  fometimes  with 
one  jjation,  and  fometimes  with  the  other;  and  thua 
they  gained  the  advantage  of  having  only  one  enemy 
at  time.  This  management  would  have  been  but  of 
little  avail  to  thefe  iflanders,  had  not  Europe,  fcarce 
paying  any  attention  to  a  few  adventurers,  whofe  ez« 
curfions  had  as  yet  been  of  no  ufe  to  her,  and  not  fufli- 
ciently  enlightened  to  penetrate  in  futurity,  neglcded 
both  the  care  of  governing  them,  as  well  as  that  of 
putting  them  in  a  condition  to  extend  or  recover  the 
advantages  they  had  already  acquired.   The  indiBFer- 
ence  fliewn  by  the  two  mother  countries  to  thefe  parti, 
culars,   determined  their  fubjeds  of  the  new  world,  to 
the  month  of  January  1660,  to  .enter  into  an  alliances 
fecuring  to  each  people  thofe  poflei&ons  the  various  e* 
vents  of  war  had  procured  them,  and  which  till  then 
bad  been  totally  unfettled.  This  alliance  was  accompar 
oied  with  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  league,  to  compel 
the  natives  of  the  country  to  join  in  thisplaa,  to  which 
their  fears  induced  them  to  accede  the  very  fame  year. 

Bt  this  treaty,  that  eftablifhed  tranquility  in  this  part 
of  America,  France  obtained  Guadeloupe,  Marttnico, 
Granada,  and  fome  other  lefs  coiifiderable  acquifiti- 
ons.  Eagland  was  confirmed  in  the  poflfeffion  of  Bar- 
badoes,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montferrat,  and  feveral  other 
iflands  of  little  value:  St.  Chriftopher's  belonged  to 
both  nations.  The  Caribbees  were  confined  to  Domi- 
nkai  and  St.  Vincent's ;  where  all  the  fcattered  body  of 
this  people  united,  and  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  in 
mimber  6000  men. 

At  this  period  theEnglifh  fetttements  had  acquired, 
under  a  government,  which,  though  not  free  from  de- 
fed^  was  yet  tolerable,  fome  kind4)f  form,  and  were  in  a 

flouriihing 
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BOOK  flourifbing  ftate.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  colonies 
were  abandoned  by  a  great  number  of  their  inhabitants 
reduced  to  the  deepeft  defpair^  from  the  neceffity  they 
were  under  of  fubmitting  to  the  tyranny  of  exdufive 
privileges.  Thefe  men,  paflionately  attached  to  libcr- 
ty»  fled  to  the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  a  place 
of  refuge  for  adventurers  of  their  own  country,  (ince 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

They  were  called  Buccaneers,  becaufethey  imitated 
the  cuftom  of  the  favages,  in  drying  the  food  they  liv- 
ed upon  by  fmoke,  in  places  called  Buccans.  As  they 
had  no  wives,  nor  children,  they  ufually  aflbciated  two 
-in  company,  to  aflift  one  another  in  family  duties.  In 
thefe  fociettes  property  was  common,  and  the  laft  fur- 
vivor  inherited  all  that  remained.  Theft  was  unknown 
nmong  them,  though  no  precautions  were  taken  againft 
it ;  and  what  was  wanting  at  home  was  freely  taken 
from  fome  of  the  neighbours,  without  any  other  re- 
ftridion  than  that  of  a  previous  intimation,  if  they 
were  at  home,  if  not,  of  making  them  acquainted  with 
it  at  their  return.  Differences  feldom  happened,  and 
when  they  did,  were  eafily  adjufted.  If  the  parties, 
however,  were  obftinate,  they  decided  the  matter  by 
£re  arms.  If  the  baU  entered  at  the  back  or  the  fides, 
•it  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  treachery,  and  the  aflaf- 
fin  was  immediately  put  to  <leath.  The  ancient  laws  of 
the  country  were  difregarded,  and  by  the  ofual  fea  bap- 
tifm  they  had  received,  in  pafling  the  Tropic,  they 
confidered  thenfifelves  exempted  from  all  obligation 
to  obey  them.  'I'hey  had  even  funk  their  family 
name  to  aflame  others,  borrowed  from  terms  of 
war,  moil  of  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  their  pof- 
terity. 

^        The 
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The  drcfi  of  thefc  barbarians  confided  of  a  Ihirt  BOOK 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  animals,  they  killed  in  Ijiunt- 
ing;  a  pair  of  drawers^  dirtier  than  the  ihirt,  and 
made  in  the  (hape  of  a  brewer's  aprony  a  girdle  made 
of  leather,  on  which  a  very  fliort  fabre  was  hung  and 
fome  knives ;  a  hat,  without  any  rim,  except  a  flap  be- 
fore, in  order  to  take  hold  of  it ;  and  (hoes  without 
(lockings.     Th^ir  ambition  was  fati^fied,  if  they  could 
bat  provide  themfelves  with  a  gun  that  carried  balls  of 
an  ounce  weight,  and  with  a  pack  of  about  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  dogs. 

Th£  whole  employment  of^  the  Buccaneers  confifted 
in  hunting  the  wild  bulls,  of  which  there  were  great 
numbers  in  the  ifland,  (ince  the  Spaniards  had  brought 
them.     As  foon  as  they  were  killed  they  were  immedi- 
ately ikinned,  and  the  purfuit  was  never  ended,  till  they 
had  knocked  down  as  many  bulls  as  there  were  huntfmea 
in  company.     Some  pieces  of  the  flefh  were  then  pre- 
pared and  feafoned  only  with  Jamaica  pepper  and  juice 
of  orange.    They  ate  no  bread,  and  drank  only  water. 
This  was  their  conftant  and  daily  employment,  and 
was  carried  on  till  they  had  provided  themfelves  with  a 
fuficient  number  of  fkins  to  fupply  the  veflels  of  the  fe- 
veral  nations  that  traded  in  thofe  Teas.   Thefc  were  then 
fent  tofale  in  fome  frequented  road ;  and  carried  thither 
fay  men  who  were  called  engages,  or  bondfmen  ;  a  fet  of 
perfons  who  were  ufed  to  fell  themfelves  in  Europe  to 
ferve  as  Haves  in  the  colonies,  during  the  term  of  three 
years.     One  of  thefe  wretches,  prefuming  to  rcprcfent 
to  his  mafter,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sunday  for  this 
voyage,  that  God  had  forbidden  fuch  a  praSice,  when 
he  had  declared,/*  daysfialt  ibou  labour,  and  on  the  fe- 
ventb  dayjhali  tbou  rejl :  And  I,  replied  the  brutal  Bpc- 
caneer,  I  fay  to  thee  ijix  days  tboujbalt  kill  bulls  and  firip 
ibm  of  tbcirjkins,  and  on  tbefeventb  day  tboujbalt  carry 

tbeir 
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BOOK  tbeir  bides  to  tbefeajbore.    This  commatid  was  followed 

J^ ^  by  blows  which  fometimes  enforce  obedience^  fometimes 

difobedtence  to  the  laws  of  God. 

Mkn  of  fuch  a  cafty  habituated  to  con  (Ian  t  ezercifes, 
and  feeding  every  day  on  frefli  meat>  were  little  expofed 
to  difeafes.  Their  excuriions  were  only  fufpended  by  a 
flight  fever,  which  lafled  one  day,  and  was  not  felt  the 
next.  They  muft,  however,  have  been  weakened  by 
length  of  time,  under  a  climate  of  too  intenfe  a  heat» 
to  enable  them  to  fupport  fo  hard  and  labocious  a  man* 
ner  of  life. 

The  climate,  indeed,  was  the  only  enemy  the  Buc- 
caneers bad  reafon  to  fear.  The  Spanifli  colony,  at  firft 
fo  coniiderable,  was  reduced  to  nothing.  Negleded 
and  forgotten  by  the  mother  country,  it  had  even  loft 
the  remembrance  of  its  former  greatnefs.  The  few 
inhabitants  that  furvived,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  indolence  : 
their  (laves  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fwing  them  in  their 
hammocks.  Confined  to  thofe  wants  only  that  are  fa« 
tisfied  by  nature,  frugality  prolonged  their  lives  to  an 
old  age,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates* 

It  is  probable  they  would  not  have  been  rouzed  from 
their  indolence,  had  not  theenterprizing  and  a€tive  fpirit 
of  their  enemies  purfued  them  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
treated.  Exafperated  at  length,  from  having  their  tran- 
quility and  eafe  continually  difturbedy  they  invited  from 
the  continent  and  from  the  neighbouring  iflands  fome 
troops  who  fell  upon  the  difperfed  Buccaneers.They  un- 
cxpededly  attacked  thefe  barbarians  in  fmall  parties  in 
their  excuriions,  or  in  the  night-time  when  retired  into 
their  huts,  and  many  of  them  were  mafTacred.  Thefe  ad* 
ventures  would  moft  probably  have  been  all  deftroyed, 
had  they  not  formed  themfelves  into  a  body  for  their 
mutual  defence.  They  were  under  an  abfolute  neceffity 

of 
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of  feparaUng  themfclves  in  the  day  time,  but  met  toge*  B  O  O  x: 
ther  in  the  evening.    If  any  one  of  them  was  miffing,  it 
vraLsfuppofed  that  he  was  either  taken  prifoner  or  killed^ 
and  the  chace  was  delayed*  till  he  was  either  found*  or 
his  death  revenged.  We  may  eafily  conceive  how  much 
blood  ffluil  have  been  Ihed  by  fuch  ruffians*  belonging  to 
no  country*  and  fubjed  to  no  laws;  hunters  and  warri« 
on  horn  the  calls  of  nature  and  inftind ;  and  excited  to 
murder  and  maflacres  from  being  habituated  to  attack* 
and  from  the  neceffity  of  defending  themfelves.  In  the 
heigU  of  their  fury,  they  devoted  every  thing  to  de* 
ftruSion,  without  any  diftindion  of  fex  or  age.     The 
Spaniards*  at  length*  defpairing  of  being  able  to  get  the 
better  of  fuch  favage  and  obftinate  enemies*  took  the  re- 
folution  of  deftroying  all  the  bulls  of  the  iflands,  by  a 
general  chace.  The  execution  of  this  defign  having  de- 
prived the  Buccaneers  of  their  ufual  refources,  put  them 
under  the  neceffity  of  making  fettlements  and  cultivat- 
ing the  land.  ( 

France*  who.till  that  time*  had  difclaimed  for  her 
fabjeds  thefe  ruffians,  whofe  fucceflfes  were  only  tempo- 
rary, acknowledged  them*  however*  as  foon  as  they 
formed  themfelves  into  fettlements.  In  1665*  flie  fent 
them  over  an  honeil  and  fenfible  man  to  govern  them. 
He  took  with  him  feveral  women*  who*  like  moft  of 
tfaofe  who  have  at  different  periods  been  fent  into  the 
new  world,  were  noted  for  their  vices  and  licentioufnef). 
The  Buccaneers  were  not  offended  at  the  profligacy  of 
thrir  manners.  I  do  not  defire  yvu  to  give  me  an  account  of 
yovrpafi  condu^,  was  the  fpeech  each  of  them  made  to 
the  woman  that  chance  had' allotted  him.  fou  did  not 
then  belong  to  me.  Give  me  your  word,  for  the  future^  as 
you  are  now  mine;  I  acquit  you  of  what  is  pqfl.  Then, 
striking  his  hand  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun*  he  added : 

Tbh 
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BOOK  This  will  revenge  me  of  y9ur  breath  of  faitb\  if  you  are 
^   _**^,  falfti  this  will  certainty  be  true  to  my  aim. 
The  £ng*       The  £ngli(h  bad  not  waited  till  their  rivals  had  ob* 
lifli  con-     tained  a  firoi  fettlement  in  the  great  Antilles  to  procure 
5!!!;L  '     themfelvcs  an  eftablifliment  there.     7  he  declinins  ftate 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain^  weakened  by  its  internal  divi- 
fionsy  by  the  revolt  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal)  by  the 
commotion  of  Naples^  by  the  deflru&ion  of  its  formi- 
dable infantry  in  the  plains  of  Rocroy>  by  its  continu- 
al lofie9  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  incapacity  of  its 
minifters,  and  even  by  the  extin£lion  of  that  national 
pride,  whichf  after  having  been  kept  up  and  main* 
tained  by  fixing  itfelf  on  great  objeSs,  had  degenerated 
into  an  indolent  haughtinefs:.  all  thefe  circumflances, 
tending  to  the  ruin  ojf  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  war  might  be  fuccefsfully  waged 
againft  her.     France  (kilfully  took  the  advantage  of 
thefe  confufions  (he  had  partly .  occafioned,  and  Crom- 
wel,  in  the  .year  1655,  joined  her,  in  order  to  ihare 
in  the  fpoil  of  a  kingdom  hafiening  to  deftru&ion  in 
every  part. 

This  conduS  of  the  protedor  caufed  a  revolt  among 
the  beft  Englifli  officers,  who,  confidering  it  as  an  in- 
flance  of  great  injuftice,  determined  to  quit  the  fervice. 
They  thought  that  the  will  of  their  fuperiors  could  not 
give  fan&ion  to  an  enterprize,  which  violated  all  the 
principles  of  equity,  and  that  by  concurring  to  put  it 
into  execution,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  greateft 
crime.  The  reft  of  the  Europeans  looked  upon  thefe 
principles  of  virtue  and  honour  as  the  effed  of  that  re- 
publican and  fanatical  fpirit,  which  then  prevailed  in 
JEngland;  but  they  attacked  the  protedor  with  other 
motives. 

Spain  had  long  threatened  to  enflave  all  other  nations. 

Perhaps,  the  multitude,  who  are  little  able  to  cftimatc 

the 
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the  ftrengtb  of  princes,  to  weigh  the  variations  in  the  BOOK 
balance  oi  power,  were  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
aocieflt  prejudices.     An  univerfal  panic  had  feized  on 
tlie  minds  of  thofe  able  men  who  attentively  ftudied 
tht  general  progrefs  of  affairs*     They  were  fenlible  that 
if  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  fucceflfes  of  France  were 
not  checked  by  fome  foreign  power,  (he  wouliJ  entirely 
fpoil  the  Spaniards,  impofe  on  them  what  laWs  (he  plead- 
ed, compel  them  to  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with 
Lewis  the  14th,  fecure  to  herfelf  the  inheritance  of 
Charles  the  5th,  and  opprefs  the  liberty  of  Europe,  that 
flic  had  formerly  proteded.    Cromwell,  who  had  lately 
fubverted  the  government  of  his  country,  feemed  a  fit 
perfon  to  give  a  check  to  the  power  of  kings :  but  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  weakeft  of  politicians,  when  he 
was  Qbferved  to  form  connexions  which  his  own  pri- 
vate interefts,  thofe'  of  his  country,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Europe  in  general,  ought  abfolutely  to  have  prevented 
iim  from  entering  into. 

These  obfervations  could  not  pofEbly  eicape  the 
deep  and  penetrating  genius  of  the  ufurper.  But,  per- 
haps»  he  was  defirous  of  preferving  the  idea  the  nation 
already  entertained  of  his  abilities,  by  f^me  fignal  and 
advantageous  conqueft.  If  he  had  declared  himfelf  oa 
the  fide  of  Spain,  the  execution  of  his  projed  muft  have 
been  chimerical ;  as  the  mqft  he  could  poflibly  exped 
was  to  reftore  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
contending  parties.  He  imagined  it  more  favourable 
to  his  defigzis  to  begin  by  forn^ng  a  connexion  with 
France,  and  afterwards  to  attack  her,  when  he  had  made 
Kmfelf  inafter  of  thofe  poffeffions  that  were  the  objeSs 
of  his  ambition.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe 
conjeOures,  which,  however,  may  be  fupported  from 
the  evidence  of  hiftopy,  and  arc,  at  leaft,  confiftent  with 
the  charaSer  of  the  extraordinary  politician,  who  \i 
.  Vol.  hi.  I>  fuppofed 
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BOOK  fuppoFed  to  have  adopted fuch  sr  method  of  reaibning  } 
3*_   ,  ihe  Engliih  went  into  the.  new  world  to  attack  an  enemy 
they  bad  juft  brought  upon  tbemfelves. 

Their  firft  attempts  were  direded  againft  the  towti 
of  St.  Domingo,  wbofe  inhabitants  retired  into  the  woods 
for  (helccfj  as  foon  as  they  faw  a  krge  fleet  of  {hips 
commanded  by  Penn,  and  nine  thoufaxid  k  nd  ibrces 
beaded  by  VenabUsi  appear  before  the  city.  But  the 
errors  tbey  perceived  their  enemies  fall  into,  infpiring 
tbefc  fugitives  with  frettk  courage,  they  returned,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  reimbark  with  difgrace.  This 
misfortune  was.  the  confequence  of  the  ill-concerted 
plan  of  this  cxpcdifeioD. 

The  two  commanders  of  this  enterprize,  were  men 
of  very  moderate  abilities.  They  were  at  variance 
with  each  oihciCf  and  ill  afieded  to  the  protedor.  !n^ 
fpe&ors  of  th^ir  conduft  were,  however  appointed ; 
who,  vod^f  the  name  of  commifikries,  checked  their 
operations.  The  foldiers,  who  were  font  from  Eu* 
rope,  were  the  very  refiufe  of  the  army;  and  thofc 
that  wv^  Uken  from  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chtiftopher's^ 
were  commoo  robbers^  They  were  not  allured  » by 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  the  only  encouragement  that 
CiiX  WQ^k  upon  men  of  this  cafl;  an  encouragement 
top».  5i^hich  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  found  to  be 
the  moft  efiFedual  fpur  to  infure  fuccefs  in  diltant 
§1*4  daqgerons  enterprt2^&.  Things  were  fa  <ircam- 
finn^ed,  thalt  thei  foidiers  could  not  be  upon  good 
terms  with  their  ofUcers,  nor  the  officers  with  one 
anotherj  nor  the  coromiiTaries  with  either.  Proper 
;umsj  prpyifions  fit  for  the  climate,  and  neceflary  in« 
ftruSitf^ns  for  the.  management  of  the  whok,  were-  iU 
wanting.  ^ 

,  The  execution  of  this  attack  was  anfwerable  to  fhe 
plan.    The  landing.of  the  troops,  which  might  havi 
:  --  been 
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beeti  eflfeded  without  danger,  even  in  the  port  itfclf,  BOOK 
was  condaded  wtthoot  a  guide  at  fbrty  miles  diftance. 
The  troops  wandered  about  for  four  days,  without  wa- 
ter or  provifioRS.    Exhaufted  by  the  exceflive  heat  of 
thecliniate,anddtiheartenedby  the  mifunder(tanding  of 
their  officers,  they  did  not  even  contend'  with  the  Spa- 
niards for  viQory,     They  fcarce  thought  thennfelves 
in  fafety  when  they  had  got  bade  to  their  fhips. 

But  iiit  fuccefe  contributed  to  reconcile  the  contend* 
ing  parties,  that  were  highly  exafperated  with  each 
ether.  The  Englilh,  who  could  not  brook  the  thought 
of  fobjedion  and  humiliation^  reclaimed  by  the  very 
/kuhs  they  had  committed',  and'  called  back  to  a  love 
of  their  country,  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  a  thirft  for 
gforj,  felled  for  Jamaica ;  under  a  fixed  refobtion,  ei- 
tkQV  to  perifll  there  or  to  make  the  conqueft  of  it. 

The  iRhabitams  of  thisiifland/fubjed  to  Spain  fince 
the  year  1509,  were  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at 
Sr.  DtMtiiDgO/^and  did  not  imagine  they  had  any  enemy 
ikiilDg  in  their  latitthtes.  The  EnglHh  therefore  Unded 
without  ^pefition.  They  were  marching  boldly  to 
lay  fiege  to  St.  Jago>  the  only  fortified  place  in  the  co- 
lony, when  the  governor  gave  a  check  to  the  fpirit 
which  feemed  to  animate  them,  by  ofiering  them  terms 
of  capitula^ipn.  The  dtfcuiRon  of  the  feveral  articles) 
artfully  prolonged,  gave  the  colonics  time  to  remove 
their  moft  valuable  effeds  into,  fecret  places.  They  fled 
for  (heker  to  inacceffible  mountains,  leaving  on^y  to  the 
Qonqii6ror»,  a  cKty  withoatiiihabitants,  moveables,  trea- 
&KS9  or  pTOvifione. 

This  artifice  exafperated  the  befiegers  to  the  higheft 
degree^  They  feot  out  deta^hm^ts  on  every  iide, 
with  expreft  orders  to  deftroy  every  thing  they  met 
vith..  The  anxiety  they  felt  on  finding  thefe  parties 
return,  without  having  been  able  to  makearny  difcove- 
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BOOK  ries;  the  want  of  every  convenience  more  fenfibly  felt 
'^^  by  this  nation  than  any  other ;  the  mortality  which  in- 
creafed  among  them  every  day ;  the  dread  they  were 
under  of  being  attacked  by  all  the  forces  of  the  iicw 
world :  all  thefe  circumftances  confpired  to  make  them 
clamorous  for  returning  to  England.  The  cowardly 
defertion  of  fo  rich  a  prize  as  Jamaica,  which  they  had 
almoft  refolved  bpon,  would  have  foon  expofed  them 
to  the  mortifying  reproaches  of  their  country,  had  they 
not  difcovered  pafture  land,  where  the  Spaniards  had 
conveyed  their  numerous  flocks.  So  unexpeflted  an  in- 
flance  of  good  fortune,  pccafioned  a  change  in  the 
fentiments  of  the  Englifli,  and  made  them  refolve  to 
complete  their  conqueft. 

The  ifpirit  ot  adivity,  which  this  laft  refolution  had 
excited,  convinced  the  befieged,  that  they  could  not  be 
fafe  either  in  the  forefts  or  precipices,  where  they  had 
concealed  themfelvcs.  They  unanimoufly,  therefore, 
agreed  to  fet  fail  for  Cuba.  Here  they  were  received 
with  fuch  marks  of  difgrace  as  the  weakncfs  of  their 
defence  deferved ;  and  they  were  fent  back  again :  but 
with  fuch  fuccours  as  were  unequal  to  the  forces  they 
had  to  contend  with.  From  that  principle  of  honour, 
which  in  moft  men  arifes  rather  from  a  fear  of  (hanie, 
than  a  love  of  glory,  they  made  a  more  obftinate  re* 
fiftance  than  could  have  been  expeSed  from  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  fuccours  they  had  received.  They  did  not 
evacuate  this  confiderable  ifland,  till  they  were  reduced 
The  Buc-  to  the  greateft  extremities;,  and  from  thaf  time  it  has 
cancers  ra-  been  one  of  the  moft  valuable  poffeffions  of  Great-Bri.- 

Amerkan  tain  in  the  new  world. 

fcas.  Ori.  Befo Rt  the  Englifli  had  made  any  fettlement?  at  JaV 
gin,  man-  niaica,  and 'the  French  at  St.  Domingo,  fome  pirates  of 
dhionTind  *>«>'*"  nations,  who  have  fincc  been  fo  much  diftinguifli- 

declenfion  ,     .  '  ^t 

ofthcfepi- 

rates. 
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ed  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers^  had  driven  the  SpanI-  B 
ardsoutofthe  fmall  ifland  of  Tortuga;  and  fortifying 
themfelves  there,  had   with  an  amazing  intrepidity, 
made  cicurfions  againft  the  common  enemy.     They 
formed  themfelves  into  fmall  companies,  confiding  of 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  each.     A 
hozt,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only  arma- 
ment.   Here  they  were  expofed  night  and  day  to  all 
tie  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  without  having  fcarce 
room  enough  to  lay  down.    A  love  of  independence,  the 
greatefl  blefling  of  thofe  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land, 
rendering  them  averfe  from  thofe  mutual  reftraints  im- 
pofed  by  fociety  for  the  common  good ;  they  paid  there- 
fore no  regard  to  thefe,  and  fome  fang,  whilft  others 
were  defirous  of  going  to  deep.     As  the  authority  they 
had  conferred  upon  their  captain,  was  confined  to  his 
giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  therefore  in  the  great- 
er confufion.     Refembling  the  favages,  without  any 
^pprehenfion  of  wanting,  and  without  any  attention  to 
preferve  the  necefiaries  of  life,    they  were  conftantly 
ttpofed  to  the  fevered  extremities  of  hunger  and  third. 
But  deriving,  even  from  their  very  didrefles,  a  courage 
^"P«rior  to  every  danger,  the  fight  of  a  fliip  tranfported 
^6em  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.     They  never  deliberated 
on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  cudom  to  board  the  diip 
as  foon  a&poflible.     The  fmallnefs  of  their  veflels,  and 
^^^  /kill  they  fliewed  in  the  management  of  them, 
fcreened  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater  fiiips ;  and 
they  prefented  only  the  fore  part  of  their  little  veflels 
filed  with  fufileers,  who  fired. at  the  port  holes  with  fo 
"luch  exaftnefs,  that  it  entirely  confounded  the  mod 
wperienced  gunners.    As  foon  as  they  threw  out  the 
grappling,  the  larged  fliip  feldom  efcaped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  necefflty,  th^aitacked  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation^  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all 

D  3  times. 
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BOOK  times.  They  thought,  that  the  cruelties  they  had  cx- 
^*  ercifed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  juftified 
the  implacable  averfion  they  had  fworn  againft  them. 
But  this  was  heightened  by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the 
mortification  they  felt,  in  feeing  themfelves  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fiihing*  which  they 
juftly  confidered  as  natural  rights.  Such  were  their 
principles  of  juftice  and  religion,  that  whenever  they 
embarked  on  any  expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to  hea- 
ven for  the  fuccefs  of  it ;  and  they  never  returned  from 
the  plunder,  but  they  conftantly  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  their  viSory. 

The  (hips  that  failed  from  Europe  into  America,  feU 
dom  tempted  their  avidity :  the  merchandife  they  con- 
tained, would  not  have  been  eafily  fold,  nor  been  very 
profitable  to  thefe  barbarians  in  thofe  early  times.  They 
always  waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when  they  were 
certain)  that  they  were  laden  with  gold,  filver,  jeweU, 
and  all  the  valuable  produdions  of  the  new  world.  If 
they  met  with  a  fingle  (hip,  they  never  failed  to  attack 
her.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  followed  them,  till  they  fail- 
ed out  of  the  gulph  of  Bahama  ;  and  as  foon  as  anyone 
of  the  (hips  was  feparated  by  accident  from  the  reft, 
it  was  taken.  The  Spaniards,  who  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Buccaneers,  whom  they  called  devils, 
immediately  furrendered.  Quarter  was  granted  if  the 
cargo  were  a  rich  one,  if  not,  all  the  prifoners  were 
thrown  into  the  fea, 

Peter  Legrand,  a  native  of  Dieppe,  had  no  more 
than  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-eight  men  on 
any  one  of  his  veffels :  with  this  fmall  number  he  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  galleons.  He 
boarded  him,  having  firft  given  orders  to  fink  his  own 
vefiel ;  and  the  crew  were  fo  furprized  and  intimidated, 
by  this  daring  inftance  of  brjivery,  that  they  made  no 

reiiftance. 
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Tcfiftancc  He  went  immediately  to  the  captain's  ca-  B  O  O  K 
bin,  who  was  then  engaged  at  play  with  his  friend,  and 
having  prefented  a  piftol  to  his  throat,  compelled  him 
to  fi/rrender.  This  commander,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  crew,  they  landed  at  the  neareft  cape,  as  an 
ufelefs  burthen  to  the  (hip  they  had  fo  ill  defended,  and 
referved  only  a  fufficient  number  of  failors  to  work  her. 

Fifty-five  Buccaneers  who  had  failed  into  thefouth* 
era  iea>  proceeded  as  far  as  California.  To  return  into 
the  northern  fea  they  were  obliged  to  fail  two  thoufand 
leagues  againft  the  wind^  and  in  a  canoe.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,,  when  difappointed 
and  chagrined  at  having  made  no  plunder  in  fo  rich  a 
country,  they  took  the  refolution  to  fteer  again  their 
courfe  towards  Peru.  They  had  intelligence  given 
them,  that  there  was  in  the  port  of  Auca,  a  fliip  whofe 
cargo  was  valued  at  ieveral  millions :  they  took  it,  and 
immediately  enobarked  upon  it. 

Mich  AXL  de  Bafco,  Jonqu^  and  Lawrence  le  Graff 
were  cruizing  before  Carthagena  with  three  fmall  vef- 
fi^ls:  when  two  men  of  war  failed  out  of  the  harbour 
wUh  orders  to  attack  thefe  Buccaneers,  and  to  bring 
them  alive  or  dead.  The  pirates  had  no  fooner  per- 
ceived thenxi  but  they  began  the  engagement  and  took 
them.  Thofe  who  were  not  killed  in  the  adion  were 
ftit  OB  fliore  with  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  governor,  for 
havi^  fent  two  fuch  good  (hips;  at  the  fame  time  ac- 
quainting him,  that  if  he  had  flillany  to  fpare*  they  would 
wait  for  them  a  fortnight ;  but  if  they  had  no  money  on 
board,  the  men  were  not  to  expeS  anv  quarter. 

The  captains  Michael  and  Brouage,  having  received 
iirtelligcncc  that,  in  order  to  elude  their  vigilance,  a  very 
valuable  cargo  had  been  (hipped  from  Carthagena  in 
veflTels  carrying  a  foreign  ftag;  fell  upon  the  two  Dutch 
(hip%  that  were  loaded  with  this  treafure,  and  plunder- 
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B  O  O  K  ed  them.  The  Dutch,  cxafperatcd  at  their  being  bcait 
by  (hips.fo  inferior  to  theirs  in  ftrength  and  (Ize,  dared 
to  tell  Michael  de  Bafco  openly,  that .  if  he  had  been 
alohe>  he  would  not  have  been  fo  fuccefsfiil.  Let  us 
hegtn  the  fight  again,  replied  the  captain,  with  haughti- 
nefs,  and  my  companion  Jball  only  be  fpe^ator  of  the  erir' 
gagement.  If  I  am  the  conqueror,  I  will  not  only  have 
the  Jitver  you  carry  on  board,  but  both  your  Jhips  /ball  aifo 
be  mine.  The  Dutch,  far  from  accepting  the  chaI-» 
lenge,  quickly  made  off,  fearing,  that  if  they  took  any 
time  to  coniider  of  it,  they  would  not  have  the  liberty 
of  refufing. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  unexpeSedly  overtaken  by 
two  Spaniih  Ihips,  carrying  each  fixty  pieces  of  cannon* 
and  fifteen  hundred  men.  Tou  have,  faid  he,  addreifing 
himfelf  to  his  companions,  too  much  experience  not  to  be 
fenfible  of  your  danger^  and  too  much  courage  to  fear  it : 
On  this  occafion  we  mufi  avail  ourfelves  of  every  circum-^ 
Jianccy  hazard  every  thing,  attack  and  defend,  ourfelves  at 
the  fame  time.  Valour y  artifice,  raftjnefs  and  even  def^ 
pair  itfelf,  mufi  now  be  employed.  Let  us  dread  the  igno^ 
miny  of  a  defeat  *y  let  us  dread  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies  i 
and  let  us  fight  that  w£  may  efcape  them. 

After  this  fpeech,  that  was  received  with  general 
applaufe,  the  captain  called  to  him  the  bravefl  of  the 
Buccaneers,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  reft,  ordered 
him  to  f^t  fire  to  the  gun-powder,  on  the  (irfl  fignal  he 
fhould  give  him ;  evidencing,  by  this  refolution*  that 
they  ftiuft  either  expe£t  death,  or  defend  themfelves. 
He  then  ranged  his  men  on  both  fides  of  his  veflTel^  and 
raifing  his  voice,  in  order  to  be  more  difiindly  heard  by 
every  one,  and  extending  his  hand  toward  the  enemy  :/rif 
mufi,  fays  he,  pafs  between  their  fioips,  and  fire  upon  them 
from  every  fide.  This  plan  of  operation  was  executed 
^vith  equ^  courage  and  difpatch.  The  galleons,  however, 
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were  not  taken  ;  but  the  fliips  company  were  fo  re-  B 
duced  in  nombeo  that  they  either  were  not  able*  or 
had  not  courage  enough  to  continue  to  combat  againft 
ahaodfolof  refolute  men,  whoj  even  in  their  retreat, 
had  arried  away  the  honour  of  the  viftory.  The  Spa- 
iiiih  commander  atoned,  by  his  death,  for  the  difgracc 
his  ignorance  and  cowardice  had  (lamped  upon  his  coun- 
try. In  every  engagement  the  Buccaneers  (hewed  the 
fame  fpirit  of  intrepidity. 

When  they  had  got  a  confiderable  booty,  at  firfl 
they  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  in 
Older  to  divide  the  fpoil ;  but  afterwards  the  French 
among  them  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Engliih  to 
Jamaica.  Each  perfon  holding  up  his  hand,  folemnly 
protefted  that  he  had  fecreted  nothing  of  what  he  had 
taken.  If  any  among  them  were  convi£ted  of  perjury^ 
a  cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  (bon  as  an 
opportunity  offered  itfelf,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as  a 
traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Siich  brave  men 
among»them  as  had  been  maimed,  in  any  of  their  ex- 
peditions, were  firft  provided  for.  If  they  had  loft  a 
hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  two  hun- 
dred  crowns.  An  eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  loft  in  fight, 
vras  valued  only  at  half  the  above  fum.  The  wounded 
were  allowed  a  crown  a  day,  to  enable  them  to  have 
their  wounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  anfwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  the  whole  com- 
pany were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  freih  expedition, 
and  to  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fufficient  ftock 
to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable  contrads. 

After  this  zGt  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  remain- 
der of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  (hares  as  there, 
were  Buccaneer^.  The  commander  could  only  lay, 
claim  to  a  fingle  fhare  as  the  reft ;  but  they  compli- 
Wtn[%i  him  \vith  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had 
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BOOK  acquitted  himfelf  to  their  fatisfaAioiib  When  the  veffel 
was  not  the  property  of  the  whole  company,  the  perfon 
who  had  fitted  it  out  and  furniflied  it  with  neceffary 
arms  a^nd  anomunition,  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  all  the 
prizes.  Favour  never  bad  any  influence  in  the  divilioa 
of  the  booty ;  for  every  lhar«  waa  determined  by  lot. 
Inflances  of  fuch  rigid  juftice  as  this,  are  not  eafily  met 
with :  and  they  extended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  Khare 
was  given  to  the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  com- 
panion when  alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  per- 
fon, who  bad  been  killedt  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was 
fent  to  his  relations^  when  they  were  known.  If  there 
were  no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  diftributed  in  chari- 
ty to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for 
the  perfon,  in  whofe  name  thefe  benefadions  were  gi- 
ven>  the  fruits  of  inhuman  but  neceflary  piratical  plua* 

ders. 

WhzK  thefe  duties  bad  been  complied  with*  they 

tben  indulged  themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  profufion.  Un- 
bounded licentionfnefs  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every 
kind  of  debauchery  was  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of 
excefs,  and  was  (lopped  only  by  the  want  which  fuch 
profufions  brought  on..Thofe  men  who  were  enriched 
with  feveral  millions,  were  in  an  inftant  totally  ruined, 
and  deftttute  of  clothes  or  provilTons.  They  returned 
to  fea,  and  the  new  fupplies  they  acquired  were  loon  la- 
vilhed  in  the  fame  manner.  If  they  were  alked,  what 
fatisfaAion  they  could  find  in  dii&pating  fo  rapidly ,what 
they  had  gained  with  fo  much  difficulty ;  they  made  thi^ 
very  ingenuous  reply  ;  '<  Expofed  as  we  are>  to  fuch  a 
<<  variety  of  dangers,  our  life  i$  totally  different  from 
*<  that  of  other  men.  Why  fliould  we,  wbo  are  alive 
^*  to-day,  and  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoard- 
"  ing  up  ?  we  reckon  only  the  day  we  have  lived,  but 
^*  never  think  upon  that  which  is  to  come.    Our  con- 
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'*  cern  is  nther  to  fquandcr  life  away  than  to  preferve  B  o  O  XL 
«i  it."  ^• 

Th£  Spanifli  colonies  flattering  themfelves  with  the 

hopes  c{  feeing  an  end  of  their  miferies  ;  and  reduced 
aJiDofl  to  defpair  in  finding  themfelves  a  perpetual  prey 
to  thefe  ruffians>  grew  weary  of  navigation.  They  gave 
up  all  the  power^  conveniences^  and  fortune  their  con- 
nefiions  procured  them,  and  formed  themfelves  almoft 
into  fo  many  difiind  and  feparate  dates.  They  were 
fenlible  of  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  fuch  a  con* 
i\xdtf  and  avowed  them,  but  the  dread  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  rapacious  and  favage  men,  had  greater  in^ 
fluenceover  them,  than  the  di&ates  of  honour,  intereft 
and  policy.  This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpirit  of  inadivity 
which  continues  to  this  time. 

This  defpondency  fervedonly  toincreafe  theboldneTs 
of  the  Buccaneers.  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared  in 
the  Spanifh  fettlements,  in  order  to  carry  off  fome  ne- 
cel&ries  of  life,  when  they  were  in  want  of  them.  They 
no  fooner  found  their  captures  begin  to  diminifli,  than 
they  determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft 
atfea.  The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of  the 
continent  were  plundered  and  laid  wafte.  The  culture 
of  lands  was  equally^ egleded  with  navigation ;  and  the 
Spaniards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public  roads^ 
than  fail  in  the  latitudes  to  which  they  belonged. 

Among  the  Buccaneers,  who  fignalixed  themfelves  In 
this  new  fpecies  of  ezcuriions,  Montbar,  a  gentleman  of 
Unguedoc,  particularly  diftinguilhed  himfelf.  Having, 
^J  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a  circumftantial  ac- 
count of  the  cruelties  pradifed  in  the  conqueftof  the 
new  world,  he  conceived  an  averfion  that  he  carried  to 
A  degree  of  frenzy  againft  that  nation  that  had  com- 
mitted foch  enormities.    Upon  tbi^  point  a  ftory  is  told 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  hint,  that  when  he  was  at  college^  and  ading  in  a 
play  the  part  of  a  Frenchman*  who  quarrelled  with  a 
Spaniard*  he  fell  upon  the  perfon  who  perfonated  the 
Spaniard*  with  fo  much  fury*  that  he  would  have  ftrang- 
led  him*  had  he  not  been  refcued  out  of  his  hands.  His 
heated  imagination  continually  reprefented  to  him  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  people  malTacred  by  favage  mon- 
gers who  came  out  of  Spain.  He  was  animated  with 
an  irrefiftible  ardour  to  revenge  fo  much  innocent  blood. 
The  enthufiafm  which  the  fpirit  of  humanity  worked 
him  up  to*  was  turned  into  a  rage  more  cruel  even  than 
that  of  religious  fanaticifm*  to  which  fo  many  human 
viQims  had  been  facrificed.  The  manes  of  thefe  un- 
happy fuflperers  feemed  to  rotjze  him  and  call  upon  him 
for  vengeance.  He  had  heard  fome  account  of  the  Buc- 
caneers* who  were  faid  to  be  the  mod  inveterate  enemies 
to  the  Spanifh  name  :  he  therefore  embarked  on  board 
a  (hip  in  order  to  join  them. 

In  the  pafiage  they  met  with  a  Spanifli  vefTet*  attacked 
it^  and  as  it  was  ufaaiin  thofe  times*  immediately  board- 
ed it.  Montbar*  with  a  fabre  in  his  hand*  fell  upon  the 
enemy*  broke  through  them*  and  hurrying  twice  from 
one  end  of  the  (hip  to  the  other*  levelled  every  thing 
that  oppofed  him.  When  he  had  compelled  the  enemy 
to  furrender*  leaving  to  his  companions  the  happinefs 
of  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty*  he  contented  himfelf  with 
the  favage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps  together*  againft  whom  he 
had  fworn  a  conftant  and  deadly  hatred. 

Fresh  opportunities  foon  occurred*  that  enabled  him 
to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge*  without  extingui(hing  it. 
The  (hip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo; 
where  the  Buccaneers  on  land  immediately  applied  to 
barter  fome  provifions  for  brandy.     As  the  articles  they 

offered 
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offered  were  of  little  value,  they  alledged  in  excufej  that  BOOK 

their  enemies  had  over-run  the  country,  laid  wade  their        ^' 

fetdements>  and  carried  off  all  they  could.    '<  Why,  re* 

'^  plied  Montbar,  do  you  tamely  fuffer  fuch  infults?" 

*'  Neither  do  we,  anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone  j  the 

"  Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we 

^'  are,  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time 

*'  when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.    Bqt  we  are  go* 

''  ing  to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who  have  been 

''  fiill  more  ill-treated  than  we,  and  then  we  (hall  have 

"  warm  work/*    "  If  you  approve  it,  anfwered  Mont- 

**  bar,  I  will  head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  at 

"  the  foremoft  in  expofing  myfelf  to  danger."    The 

Buccaneers  perceiving,  from  his  appearance,  that  he 

was  fuch  a  man  as  they  wanted,  chearfuUy  accepted  his 

offer.    The  fame  day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and 

Montbar  attacked  them  with  an  impetuodty  that  afio- 

m(hed  the  braveft.    Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the 

effeds  of  his  fury.     The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was 

equally  diftinguilhed  at  this  day.  The  Spaniards  fuffer* 

ed  fo  much  from  him,  both  by  land  and  at  fea^  that  he 

acquired  the  name  of  the  Exterminator, 

His  favage  difpofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
Buccaneers,  who  followed  his  example,  having  obliged 
the  Spaniards  to  confine  themfelves  within  their  fettle* 
mcnts,  thefe  free-booters  refolved  to  attack  them  there. 
This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  required  fu- 
perior  forces,  and  their  affociations  in  confequence  be«- 
came  more  numerous.  The  firft  that*was  confiderable, 
^as  formed  by  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from 
the  fands  of  Olone.  From  the  abje^  ftate  of  a  bondf- 
ii^n,  he  had  gradually  raifed  himfelf  to  the  command 
of  two  canoes,  with  twenty-two  men.  With  thefe  he 
v^as  fo  fuccefsful,  as  to  take  a  Spanifh  frigate  on  the 

coaft 
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BOOK  coftA  of  Cuba.  A  flave  having  obferired  that  after  the 
eBgagemenr,  all  (kt  men  wlio  were  wounded  were  put 
tadeathi  and  fearing  left  he  ftould*  {bare  the  fiime  fate, 
wanted  to  feve  himfclf  by  a  declaration  equally  perfi- 
dious^ but  very  confident  with  the  part  he  had  been 
dcftined  to  take.  He  aflbred  them,  that  the  governor 
of  the  Havannah  had  put  Kim  on  board>  in  order  to 
fecve  as  executioner  to  alt  the  Buccaneers  he  had  fen- 
fenced  to  be  hangedy  not  doubting  in  the  lead  but  that 
they  would  all  be  taken  prifoners.  The  favage  Lolonois, 
fired  with  rage  at  this  declaration>  ordered  alt*  the  Spani- 
ards to  be  brought  before  him,  and  cut  ofF  their  beads  one 
after  another,  fucking,  at  each  (Iroke,  the  drops  of 
blood  thftt  trickled  down  his  fabre.  He  then  repaired  to 
the  Port-Du-Prince,  in  which  were  four  fhips,  fitted 
oot  purpofely  to  faiF  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  took  chem, 
and  threw  all  the  crew  h)to  the  iea,  except  one  man, 
whom  he  hred,  in  order  to  fend  him  with  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  the  Havannah,  acquainting  him  with  what 
he  had  doiie>  and  aflurio^  him^  that  he  would  treat  in 
the  fame  maimer  all  the  Spaniards  that  (hould  fell  into 
bis  hands,  not  excepting  the  governor  himfetf,  if  he 
Ihould  be  ft>  fortunate  as  to  take  him.  Aftttr  this  expe- 
dition, he  ran  his  canoes  and  prize  (hips  aground,  and 
fiiiled  wtth  hia  frigate  onl]r  to  the  iOand  of  Tortuga. 

Herb  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bkfbo,  who  had  fo 
muefa  dt(Hng«ifiied  himfelf  for  having  taken,  even  under 
theeannon  of  Porto-Bcllo,a  Spanifli  (hip,  whofe  cargo 
was  e(Hmated  at  five  miHionsi  of  livres,  f2 18,500/.) 
and  by-  other  aSiions  equally  brave  atid  daring.  Thef6 
two  adventurers  gaire  out,  that  they*  were  ^ng  to  em- 
hark  together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious  and  pro- 
fitable ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  foon  coHeded 
together  four  hundred  and  forty  men.    This  body  of 

meD> 
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men,  the  moft  numerous  the  Buccaneers  had  yet  been  BOOK 
able  to  mufter^  failed  to  the  bay  of  Venexuelat  which 
niiuupiDto  the  country  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  leagues. 
Tbe  fort  that  was  built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  de- 
feocei  was  taken }  the  cannon  nailed  up,  and  the  whole 
girrifofl,  confiding  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  put 
to  death.  They  then  reimbarked,  came  to  Maracaybo, 
built  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
at  tbe  diftance  of  ten  leagues  from  its  mouth.  This 
city,  which  had  become  flouri(hingand  rich  by  its  trade 
of  fldns,  tobacco,  and  cocoa,  was  deferted.  The  inha- 
biunts  had  retired  with  their  effeds  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  bay.  If  the  Buccaneers  had  not  loft  a  fortnight  in 
riot  and  debauch,  they  would  have  found  at  GibraNr, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  ii« 
habitants  had  fecreted,  to  fecure  it  from  being  plunder- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  they  met  with  fortifications  late- 
ly ereftedf  which  they  had  the  ufelefs  fatisfadion  of 
making  themfelVes  matters  of,  at  the  expence  of  a  great 
deal  of  blood ;  for  the  inhabitants  had  already  removed 
at  a  diftance  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  property. 
Bxafperated  at  this  difa^pointment,  they  fet  fire  to 
Gibnltar.  Maracaybo  would  have  (hared  the  fafki6 
iate,hadit  not  been  ranfomed.  Befides  the  fiim  they 
received  for  its  ranfom,they  alfo  carried  off  with  tliem^ 
tif  the  croflfes,  pidtrres,  and  bells  of  the  ehurches ;  in- 
tending, aii  they  laid,  to  build  a  chapel  in  tbeifland  of 
Tortuga,  and  to  confecrate  this  part  of  their  (^ils  to 
bcred  purpofes.  Such  was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbae 
roQs  people,  who  could  make  no  other  offering  ta  heaven, 
tban  that  which  arofe  from  their  rooberies  and  plun- 
der. 

Whilst  they  were  idly  diflipatiiig  the  fpoils  they 
had  made  on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  tbe  moft 
tenewned  of  the  Englifti  Buccaneers,  failed  from  Jamai« 

ca 
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B  O  O  K  ca  to  attack  Porto-Bello.  His  plan  of  operation  was  (o 
^'  wcH'contriv^,  that  he  furpriacd  the  city,  and  took  it 
without  oppofition.  In  order  to  fecure  the  fort  with  the 
fame  facility,  he  made  the  women  and  the  priefts  fix 
the  fcaltng  ladders  to  the  walls,  from  a  full  convidion, 
that  the  gallantry  and  fuperftition  of  the  Spaniards, 
would  never  fuffer  them  to  fire  at  the  perfons  they  con- 
fidered  as  the  objeds  of  their  greateft  love  and  reve- 
rence. But  the  garrifon  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this 
artifice,  and  the  viQory  was  obtained  only  by  fuperior 
courage  and  ftrength  ;  the  treafures  that  were  carried 
away  from  this  famous  fort,  were  acquired  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  much  bloodfhed. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  objeft  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought  it 
neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Cofta-Ricca,  to  pro- 
cure fome  guides  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Catherine's,  where 
the  Spaniards  confined  their  malefaQors.  This  place 
was  fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have  held  out 
for  ten  years  againft  a  confiderable  army.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firft  appearance  of 
the  pirates,  fent  privately  to  concert  meafares  how  he 
might  furrcnder  himfelf  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  confultation  was, 
that  Morgan,  in  the  night  time,  fhould  attack  a  fort  at 
fome  diftance,  and  the  governor  (hould  fally  out  of  the  ci- 
tadel to  defend  a  poft  of  fo  much  confequence  ^  that  the 
aflailant  (hould  then  attack  him  in  the  rear,  and  take  him 
prifoner^which  would  confequently  occafion  a  furrender 
of  the  place.  It  was  agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  fbould 
be  kept  up  on  both  fides,  without  doing  mifchief  to  either. 
This  farce  was  admirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards, 
without  being  expofed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have 
Jone  their  duty;  and  the  Buccaneers,  after  having  to- 
tally 
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tally  demdlKhed  the  fbrtificatioDs,  and  pur  on  board  BOOK 
their  veflels  a  prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammuni*- 
tions,  which  they  found  at  St.  Catherine's,  (leered  their 
courfe  towards  the  river  Chagre,  a  place  of  fo  much 
confeqaencef  that  it  feemed  the  only  one  that  could  in- 
fure  them  fuccefs  equal  to  their  higheft  expedations. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  coniiderable*  river,  a  fort  was 
built  upon  a  fteep  rock,  which  the  waves  of  the  fea  con-> 
/hmtly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark,  very  difficult  of  ac* 
cefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer,  whofe  extraordinary 
abilities  were  equal  to  his  courage,  and  by  a  garrifon 
thatdeferved  fuch  a  commander.  The  Buccaneers,  for 
the  firft  time,  here  met  with  a  refiftance  that  could  on- 
ly be  equalled  by  their  perfeverance  :  it  was  a  doubtful 
pointy  whether  they  would  fucceed,  or  be  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident  happened,  that 
proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and  their  fortune.  The 
commaoder  was  killed,  and  the  fort  accidentally  took 
fire :  the  beiiegers  then  taking  advantage  of  this  double 
calamity,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  veflels  at  anchor,  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  failed  up  the  rivers 
in  his  floops  for  forty-three  miles,  till  he  came  to  Cru* 
ces,  where  the  river  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  He  then 
proceeded  by  land  to  Panama,  that  was  only  five  leagued 
difiant.  Upon  a  large  and  extenfive  plain  that  was  be« 
fdre  the  city,  he  met  with  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops 
^kom  he  put  to  flight  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  en* 
teredinto  the  city,  that  was  now  abandoned. 

Here  were  found  prodigious  treafures  concealed  in  the 
^ells  and  caves.  Some  valuable  commodities  were  ta- 
icn  upon  the  boats  that  were  left  aground  at  low  water. 
In  the  neighbouring  foreffs  they  alfo  found  feveral  rich 
depofits.    But  the  patty  of  Buccaneers,  who  were  mak- 

VoL.  III.  E  ing 
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B  O  O  K  ing  excuriions  into  the  country,  little  fatisfied  with  this 
booty,  exercifed  the  mod  (hocking  tortures  on  the  Spa- 
niards, Negroes,  and  Indians  they  difcovered,  to  oblige 
them  CO  confefs  where  they  had  fecreted  their  own  as 
well  as  their  mafters  ricnes.  A  beggar  accidentally  go- 
ing into  a  caftle,  that  had  been  deferted  through  fear, 
found  fome  apparel  that  he  put  on.  He  had  fcarcely 
drefled  himfelf  in  this  manner^  when  he  was  perceived 
by  thefe  pirates,  who  demanded  of  him  where  his  gold 
was.  The  unfortunate  wretch  (hewed  them  the  ragged 
clothes  he  had  juft  thrown  oflF.  He  was  inftantly  tor- 
tured, but  as  he  made  no  difcovery,  he  was  given  up 
to  fome  (laves,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thus  the 
treafures  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  the  new  world 
by  maflfacres  and  tortures,  were  refiored  again  in  the 
fame  manner. 

In  the  midft  offuch  fcenes  of  horror,  the  favage  Mor- 
gan fell  in  Idve.  His  charader  was  not  likely  to  infpire 
the  objeA  of  his  attachment  with  favourable  fentiments 
towards  him.  He  was  refolved  therefore  to  fubdue  by 
force  the  Spaniard  that  inflamed  and  tormented  him. 
Stop9  cried  (he  to  this  favage,  as  (he  fprung  with  eager- 
jiefs  out  of  his  arms.  Stop.  Tbinkejl  tbou  then,  that  ibou 
canjt  ronijb  my  honour  from  me,  as  tbou  baft  wrefledfrom 
me  my  fortune  and  my  liberty  ?  Be  ajfuredf  that  I  can  die 
and  be  revenged.  Having  faid  this,  (he  drew  out  a  poig- 
nard  from  under  her  gown,  which  (he  would  have 
plunged  into  his  heart,  had  he  not  avoided  the  blow. 

But  Morgan,  (lill  inflamed  with  a  paflTion,  that  this 
determined  refiftance  had  turned  into  madnefs,  inflead 
of  the  tendernefs  and  attention  he  had  made  ufeof  to 
fubdue  his  captive,  now  proceeded  to  treat  her  with  the 
greateft  inhumanity.  But  the  fair  Spaniard,  immoveably 
determined,  excited,  at  the  fame  time  that  (he  reflfl^  the 

frantic 
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frantic  behaviour  of  Morgan  ;  till  at  laft  the  pirates,  ex-  B 
preffing  their  refentment,  at  being  kept  fo  long  in  a  (late 
of  inafiivity,  by  a  caprice  which  appeared  extravagant 
to  (hem^he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  liftening  to  their 
complaints^  and  giving  up  his  purfuit.  Panama  was 
burnt.  They  then  failed  away  with  a  great  number  of 
prifonersj  who  were  ranfomed  a  few  days  after,  and 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a  prodigious 
booty. 

Before  the  break  of  the  day  that  had  been  fixed  up^ 
on  for  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil^  Morgan,  whilft  the  reft 
of  the  pirates  were  in  a  deep  deep,  with  the  principal 
Buccaneers  of  his  own  country,  fet  fail  for  Jamaica,  in  a 
vcfTel  which  he  had  laden  with  the  rich  fpoils  of  a  city 
thatferved  as  the  (laple  of  commerce  between  the  old 
and  new  world.  This  inftance  of  treachery,  unheard 
of  before,  occafioned  a  rage  and  refentment  not  to  be 
defcribed..  The  EngUfli  purfued  the  robber,  in  hopes 
of  wrefting  from  him  the  booty  of  which  their  right 
and  ihcu-  avidity  had  been  fruftrated.  The  French, 
though  fliarers  in  the  fame  lofs,  retired  to  the  iiland  of 
Tonuga,  where  they  made  feveral  expeditions.  But 
they  were  trifling,  till  in  the  year  1603,  they  attempted 
one  of  the  greateft  confequence. 

Thi  plan  of  this  expedition  was  formed  by  Van  Horn^ 
a  native  of  OAend,  though  he  had  ferved  all  has  life 
among  the  French.  His  intrepidity  would  never  let  him 
allow  the  leaft  iigos  of  cowardice  among  thofe  who  af- 
fociated  with  him.  In  the  heat  of  an  engagement  he 
ixrent  about  his  fliip,  fucceflively  obferved  his  men,  and 
immediately  killed  thofe  who  (hrank  at  the  fudden  report 
of  a  piftol,  gun,  or  canno^.  'J  his  extraordinary  difci* 
pline  had  made  him  become  the  terror  of  the  coward, 
and  the  idol  of  the  brave.    In  other  refpeds,  he  readily 

E  2  fliared 
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B  O  0,K  (bared  with  the  men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immenfe 
riches  that  were  acquired  by  fo  truly  warlike  a  difpofi^ 
tion.  When  he  went  upon  thefe  expeditions,  he  gene* 
rally  failed  in  his  frigate,  which  was  his  own  property. 
But  thefe  new  deiigns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  car- 
ry them  into  execution,  he  took  to  his  afliftance  Gram- 
mont,  Godfrey,  and  Jonqu6,  three  Frenchmen,  di(lin<- 
guiflied  by  their  exploits,  and  Lawrence  de  GrafF,  a 
Dutchman,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  dill  more  than 
they.  Twelve  hundred  Buccaneers  joined  themfelves 
to  thefe  famous  commanders,  and  failed  ih  fix  veflels  for 
Vera  Crux. 

Th£  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing, 
which  was  efieded  at  three  leagues^  from  the  places 
where  they  arrived  without  being  difcovered.  The  go« 
vernor,  the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  poftsof  the  great-^ 
eft  confequence ;  every  thing,  in  (hort,  that  could  caufe 
any  refiftance,  was  taken  by  break  of  day.  All  the  ci- 
tizens, men,  women,  and  children,  were  (hut  up  in  the 
churches,  where  they  had  fled  for  (heiter.  At  the  door 
of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun-powder,  to 
blow  ^>  the  building.    A  Buccaneer,  with  a  lighted 

inat<^h»  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^P^^  ^^^  ^^^  appearance  of 
an  infurredion. 

WtiiJ-BT  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was  eafily 
pillaged  ;  and  after  the  Biiccaneers  had  carried  off  what 
was  mod  valuable,  they  made  a  propoial  to  the  citizens 
who  were  kept  prifoners  in  the  churches,  to  ranfom 
their  lives  and  liberties  for  ten  millions  of  livres. 
(437,500/0  Thefe  unfortunate  men,  who  had  neither 
^at  nor  drank  for  three  days,  chearfuUy  accepted  the 
terms  that  w^re  offered  them.  Half  of  the  money  was 
j>aid  the  fame  day  :  the  other  half  was  expeded  from 
the  internal  parts  of  the  country  5  when  there  appeared 

on 
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on  an  cmihegce  a  conliderable  body  of  troops  advant-  BOOK 

iqgf  and  near  the  port  a  fleet  of  feventeen  ihips  from  , '' 

Europe.    At  this  armancient  the  fiaccaneers*  without 

anj  mirks  of  furprize^  retreated  quietl/t  with  fifteen 

hundred  flares  they  carried  off  with  them»  as  a  trifling 

indemnification  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  expeded, 

the  payment  of  which  they  referred  to  a  more  favour* 

tbie  opportunity.     Thefe  ruflians  faithfully  believedf 

(bat  whatever  they  pillaged  or  exafied  by  force  of  arms, 

upon  the  coafls  where  they  made  a  defcent,  was  their 

lawful  property ;  and  that  God  and  their  arms  gave 

them  an  undoubted  right  not  only  to  the  capital  of  thoTe 

comributiona  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  (ign  a 

mtten  engagement  to  fulfil^  but  even  to  the  intereft  of 

that  part  of  the  fum  that  was  not  yet  paid. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  gkn-ious  and  daring.  They; 
boldly  failed  through  the  midft  of  the  Spanifli  fleet,  that 
let  them  pafs  without  firing  a  fingle  gtin  ;  and  were,  in 
fad,  rather  afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The 
Spaniards  would  not  probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily, 
and  with  no  other  inconvenience,  but  what  arofe  from 
their  fears,  if  the  veffels  of  the  piraterhad  not  been  la* 
4en  wfth  filver,  or  if  the  Spaniifa  fleet  had  been  freight- 
ed with  any  other  effeds  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were 
little  valued  by  thefe  pirates. 

A  TEAR  had  icarce  elapfed  fmee  their  return  from 
Mexico,  wtten  on  a  fudden  they  were  all  feired  with  the 
rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  Peru.  It  is  pro* 
bable,  that  the  hope  of  finding  greater  treafures  upon  a 
fea  little  frequented,  than  on  one  long  expofed  to  pira* 
ciesof  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedition.  But 
this  fe  a  ciroumftance  very  remarkable,  that  both  the 
French  and  Englifli,  and  the  particular  aflbciations  of 
ihcfctwo  riatiofls,  had  projefted  this  flsm  at  thafame 
time,  without  any  commiinica'tion,  intercourfe,  or  dc* 
t  E3  fign 
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BOOK  fign  of  ftding  in  concert  with  each  other.  Al)oat  four 
thoufand  men  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some 
of  them  came  by  Terra-Firma,  others  by  the  freights 
of  Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  deftined  oh'je6t 
of  their  wiihes.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians 
had  been  dirededy  under  the  influence  of  a  (kilful  and 
refpedable  commander,  to  one  fingle  uniform  end,  the 
Spaniards  would  probably  have  loft  this  important  colo* 
ny.  But  their  natural  charader  was  an  invincible  ob-r 
ftacle  to  forare  an  union  ;  for  they  always  formed  them* 
felves  into  feveral  diftind  and  feparate  bodies,  fometimes 
even  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,who  aded  toge* 
ther  or  afunder  as  the  moft  trifling  caprice  direded. 
Grognier,  L6cuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were  the  moft 
diftinguiftied  officers  among  the  French  :  David, 
Sammj,  Peter,  Wilner,  and  Towney,  among  thcEng- 
lilh. 

Such  of  thofi^  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South 
Sea  by  the  ftreights  of  Darien,  took  up  with  the  firft 
vcfTels  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Their  aflbciateSjWho 
had  failed  in  their  own  veflels,  were  not  much  better 
provided.  Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  fe-» 
veral  times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  againft 
them.  But  thefe  viftories  were  hurtful  to  them,  as  they 
interrupted  their  navigation.  When  there  were  no 
more  (hips  to  be  taken,  they  were  continually  obliged 
to  make  defcents  upon  the  coafts  to  get  provifions  ;  or 
to  go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where  the 
booty  was  fecured.  They  fucceifively  attacked  Seppa, 
Pucbla-Nuevo,  Leon,  Reclejfl,  Puebla-Viejo,  Cfairiqui- 
ta,  Lefprfo,  Granada,  Villia,  Nicoya,  Tecoanteca, 
Mucmeluna,  Chiloteca,  New-Segovia, and  Guayaquil^ 
the  moft  confiderable  of  all  thefis  places. 

Man  Y  of  them  were  taken  by  furprize,  and  moft  of 
them  defer  ted, by  the^r  inhabitants^  who  fled  at  th^  fighl 

of 
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of  the  enemy;  taking,  however,  the  precaution  of  car-  B  O  O  K. 
r)ing  off  with  them  their  mod  valuable  efleds.  The 
Spaniards  never  ventured  to  defend  themfelves  unlefs 
they  were  at  lead  twenty  in  number  againft  one»  and 
even  then  they  were  beaten.  They  were  fo  much  de- 
generated, that  they  had  loft  all  ideas  of  the  art  of  war» 
and  were  even  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire-arms, 
Thejr  were  even  more  ignorant  and  cowardly  than  the 
Americans,  whofe  a(hes  they  trampled  upon.  This 
want  of  courage  had  encreafed  from  the  terror  the 
name  of  a  Buccaneer  infpired  them  with.  The  monks 
had  drawn  them  in  the  fame  colours  in  which  they  re* 
prefented  devils,  as  anthropophagi,  beings  who  had  not 
even  the  appearance  of  humanity  ;  a  fpecies  of  monkies, 
more  mifchievous  than  men.  Such  a  pi3ure,  the  off- 
fpring  of  a  wild  and  terrified  imagination,  equally  im- 
printed on  every  mind  averfion  and  terror.  As  the  Spa- 
niards always  fled  at  the  approach  of  thefe  monfters  in 
human  Ihape,  they  knew  of  no  other  method  of  revenge 
ing  themfelves^  but  by  burning  or  cutting  in  pieces  a 
Buccaneer.  As  foon  as  thefe  adventurers  had  quitted 
the  place  they  had  plundered,  and  any  of  them  had  been 
killed  in  the  attack,  his  body  was  dug  up  again,  mangled 
indifferent  parts,  or  made  to  pafs  through  thevirious 
kinds  of  torture,  that  would  have  been  praftifed  upon 
the  man  had  he  been  aliv^.  This  abhorrence  of  the 
Buccaneers  was  extended  even  to  the  places  en  which 
they  had  exercifed  their  cruelties.  The  cities  they  had 
taken  were  excommunicated  ;  the  very  walls  and  foil  of 
the  places  that  had  been  laid  wafte,were  anathematized, 
and  the  inhabitants  abandoned  them  forever. 

This  rage,  equally  impotent  and  childifh,  contributed 
only  to  embolden  that  of  their  enemies.  As  foon  as  they 
took  a  town^  it  was  direftly  fet  on  fire,. unlefs  a  fum, 

E  4  proportioned 
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BOOK,  proportioned  to  its  value,  was  given  to  fave  it.  The 
prifoners  iakcn  in  battle  were  inhumanly  maflacfedy  if 
they  were  not  ranfomed  by  the  governor  orfomeof  the 
inhabitants :  gold,  pearls,  or  precious  ftones,  were  the 
only  things  accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ran- 
fom.  Silver  being  too  common,  and  too  weighty  for  its 
current  value,  would  have  been  troublefome  to  them. 
The  chances  of  fortune,  that  fcldom  leave  guilt  unpu- 
niihed,  nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfation  for  its  fuf- 
fering,  atoned  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  conqueft 
of  the  new  world,  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged 
of  the  Spaniards. 

But  it  happened  in  this, as  it  generally  does  in  events 
of  this  nature,  that  thofe  who  committed  fuch  outrages, 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  them.  Several  of  them 
died  in  the  courfe  bf  thefe  piracies,  from  the  efFeds  of 
the  climate,  from  diftrefs,  or  debauchery.  Some  were 
ihipwrecked  in  pafling  the  (Ireights  of  Magellan  and 
at  Cape  Horn.'  Mod  of  thofe  who  attempted  to  get. to 
the  continent  by  the  Northern  fea,  fell  into  the  ambuf- 
cade  that  was  laid  fot  them,  atid  tofl  either  their  lives  or 
the  booty  they  had  acquired.  The  EngliDi  and  French 
.colonies  gained  very  little  by  an  expedition  that  lafied 
four  years,  and  found  th^mfelves  deprived  of  their 
braved  inhabitants. 

Whilst  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the 
foutbern  ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with  the 
fame  danger  by  Grammont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris, 
by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  had  didinguilhed  himfelf  in 
a  military  capacity  in  Europe  ;  but  his  paffion  for  wine, 
gaming  and  women,  had  obliged  bind  to  join  the  pirates. 
His  virtues,  perhaps,  were  fuflScietit  to  have  atoned  for 
hk  vices.  He  was  affable,  polite,  generous  and  elo- 
quent.; he  was  endued  with  a  found  jiidgment^  and 
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was  a  pcrfon  of  approved  valour,  which  foon  made  him  BOOK 
be  confidefed  as  the  chief  of  the  French  Buccaneers         ^' 
As  fooii  as  it  wa«  known  that  he  had  taken  up  arms, 

ht  was  immediately  joined  by  a  thoufand  brave  men, 
Tfce governor  of  St.  Domingo,  who  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  his  mafter  to  approve  of  the  projeft,  equal- 
ly wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the  pirates  to  fome  place, 
and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators,  was  defirous 
of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbad  it 
k  the  king's  name.  Grammont,  who  had  a  greater 
(hare  of  fenfe  than  his  aflbciates,  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count more  inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  replied  : 
How  can  Lewis  dif approve  of  a  deftgn  be  is  unacquainted 
witt,  and  ivbicb  bas  been  planned  only  a  few  days  ago  f 
This  anfwer  tiighly  picafed  all  the  Buccaneers,  who  di- 
reaiy  embarked,  in  1685,  to  attack  Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome  dlf- 
tancc  froixi  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  eight  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the 
town ;  where  both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Cannon  they  found  there  was  immediately  levelled 
againft  the  citadel.  As  it  had  very  little  efFea,  they 
were  contriving  fome  Rratagem  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come mailers  of  the  place;  when  intelligence  was 
brought  that  it  was  abandoned.  There  remained  in  it 
only  a  gunner,  an  Englilhman,  and  an  officer  of  fuch 
%nal  courage,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  greateft.  extremities,  than  bafely  to  fly  from  the 
place  with  the  reft.  The  commander  of  the  Bucca- 
neers received .  him  with  marks  of  diftinSion,  gene- 
roufly  releafed  him,  give  him  up  all  his  effefls^  and 
befides  complimented  him  with  fome  valuable  prc- 
(ents:  fuch  an  influence  have  cpurage  and  fidelity  on 
the  minds  of  thofe^  who  feem  to  violate  all  the  rights 
of  fociety. 

The 
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The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  in 
fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  leaguesi  carrying  off  every  thing  that  the  inha- 
bitantsy  in  their  flighty  thought  they  had  preferved. 
When  all  the  treafure  they  had  colleded  from  every 
quarter  was  depofited  in  the  (hips,  a  propofal  was  made 
to  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the  fieldt 
with  nine  hundred  men,  to  ranfom  his  capital  city. 
His  refulal  determined  them  to  burn  it,  and  demolifh 
the  citadel.  The  French,  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Louis, 
were  defirous  of  celebrating  the  anniverfary  of  their 
king.  In  the  tranfports  of  their  patriotifm,  intoxica- 
tion, and  national  love  of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to 
the  valueof  a  million  of  logwood ;  a  part,  and  a  very 
confiderable  one  too,  of  the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After 
this  fingular  and  extravagant  indance  of  folly,  of  which 
Frenchmen  only  could  boaft,  they  returned  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Englifli-  and  French 
Buccaneers  had  made  by  their  lad  expeditions  upoti  the 
continent,  had  infenfibly  led  them  to  have  recou^fe  to 
their  ufual  piratical  expeditions  upon  the  fea.  Both 
were  employed  in  attacking  the  (hips  they  met  with  ; 
when  a  particular  train  of  circumftances  again  engaged 
the  French  into  that  courfe  of  life,  which  every  thing 
had  rendered  them  diflTatisfied  with.  The  powerful 
influence  that  the  words  glory,  country  and  gold  carry 
with  them,  determined  twelve  hundred  of  them  to 
join  a  fquadron  of  feven  (hips,  that  failed  from  Europe 
in  1697,  under  the  command  of  Pointis,  to  attack  the 
famous  city  of  Carthagena.  This  was  the  moft  diiH- 
cult  enterprize  that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new 
world.  The  fituation  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the 
place,  the  badnefs  of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obfta-< 
cles  that  feemed  infurmountable  to  any  but  men  of  fucb 

difpo- 
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difpofmoMas  the  Buccaneers  were.    All   nations  con-  B  O  O  K 

currcd  in  conferring  on  them  the  glory  they  had  acquir* 

ed  bj  their  fuccefs ;  but  they  were  bafely  deprived  of 

the  advantages  refulting  from  it.     The  rapacity  of  the 

commander,  who  had  fent  oflFa  part  of  the  booty,  efti- 

mated  at  forty  millions,  (i,7SO>ooo/.)  fqrupled  not,  as 

foon  as  they  fet    faiU  to  offer  forty  thoufand  crowns 

(5,250/.)  iFor  the  fbare  of  thofe  who  had  been  the 

chief  iaftfAinent    in  procuring  him  fo  condderable  a 

fpol 

Th£  Buccaneers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment,  re- 
fohed  immediately  to  board  the  (kifF,  called  the  Scepter, 
wberePointis  himfelf  was,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was 
too  far  diftant  from  the  reft  of  the  fhips,  to  exped  to 
be  ai&fted  by  them.  This  avaricious  commander  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  maflacred,  when  one  of  the 
male-contents  cried  out .  Brethren,  why  Jbould  we  at^ 
tack  this  rafcalf  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  belongs 
tons.  He  has  left  our  Jh are  at  Carthagena,  and  there  we 
mufi  go  to  recover  it.  This  propofal  was  received  with 
general  applaufe.  A  favage  joy  at  once  fucceeded  that 
gloomy  melancholy  that  had  feized  them,  and  without 
further  deliberation,  all  their  fhips  failed  towards  the 
city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  refiftance,  they  fhut  up  all  the  men  in  the 
great  church  and  fpoke  to  them  in  the  following  words : 
'^  We  are  feniible  that  you  conHder  us  as  men  void  of 
*^  faith  and  of  all  religion,  as  devils  rather  than  men. 
"  The  opprobrious  language  you  afFeS  to  make  ufe  of 
"  when  you  fpeak  of  us,  and  the  refufal  you  have  made 
**  to  treat  with  us  of  the  furrender  of  your  city,  are 
"  evident  indications  of  the  fentiments  you  entertain  of 
**  us.  You  fee  us  here  armed,  and  capable  of  avenging 
"  oqrfdvcs.    The  palenefd  vifible  upon  your  counte- 

"  nances. 
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B  O  O  K  <«  nances,  convinces  us  that  you  expeS  the  mod  fcvcre 
^  puni(hments>  and  your  confcience  tefiifies  that  you 
'*  deferve  them.  We  (ball  foon  undeceive  you»  and 
**  convince  you  that  we  do  not  deferve  the  fcandalous 
''  appellations  you  load  us  with ;  but  that  they  belong 
'*  rather  to  the  general  under  whofe  command  we  have 
<<  lately  fought.  The  traitor  has  deceived  us.  Though 
<*  he  owes  the  conqueft  of  this  city  to  our  valour^  he 
«  yet  rcfufes  to  (hare  the  fpoil«  of*  it  with  us,  and  by 
<^  this  inftance  of  injuftice  has  compelled  us  to  return 
"  to  you  again.  We  do  it  with  regret,  and  the  mode- 
<*  ration  we  (hall  fliew  will  be  a  proof  of  it.  We  pledge 
<*  our  faith  to  you,  that  we  will  immediately  return 
^  as  foon  as  you  have  paid  us  five  million  c^  livres ; 
*'  (218,750/.)  this  is  the  utmoft  of  our  claim.  But  if 
**  you  refufe  us  fo  equitable  a  demand,  the  greateft  dif- 
**  trefles  await  you,  the  caufe  of  which  you  can  only 
**  afcribe  to  yourfelves,  and  the  infamous  Pointis, 
•*  whom,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  load  with  all  kinds 
*<  of  execrations." 

After  this  difcourfe  the  mod  venerable  prieft  in  the 
city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made  ufe  of  the  influence 
that  his  charader,  his  authority,  and  his  eloquence 
gave  him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to  yield  up  without 
referve  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jeweU  they  had.  The 
colleftion,  which  was  made  after  the  fqrmon,  not  fur« 
nifhing  the  Turn  demanded,  the  city  was  ordered  to  be 
plundered.  From  the  houfes  they  proceeded  to  pillage 
the  churches,  and  even  the  tombs,  but  not  with  that 
fuccefs  they  expeded,  and  they  concluded  by  torturing 
the  principal  inhabitants. 

Two  of  the  citizens  of  the  greateft  diftindion  wer« 
feized,  and  feparately  queftioned  where  the  public  mo* 
ney,  and  that  of  the  individuals  was  depoHted.    They 

declared 
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declared  thty  knev  nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  their  BOOK 

aofwer  was  accompanied  with  fo  much  fimpUcity  aa 

well  is  firmnefsi  that  the  pirates  would  not  make  ufe 

of  any  feverities    againft  them.    It   was,    however^ 

igreed,  that  they  ihould  apparently  be  killed,  by  dif* 

chirgiog  feveral  (hots  at  them.    Two  other  citizena 

were  then  called  ;  whofe  behaviour  was  fimilar  to  that 

of  the  former,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  praSifed 

upoD  them.    It  was  publicly  given  out  that  all  the  four 

had  been  killed,  and  that  all  thofe  who  (hould  perfi^ 

inthe  fame  obflinate  filence,  (bould  be  treated  in  th^ 

fame  manner.     This  proclamation  proved  extremely 

foccefsful:  for  above  a  million  (43>7So/.)  was  broughf 

in  the  very  fame  day ;  and  feme  farther  contributions 

were  made  fome  days  after.     The   adventurers,   at 

ieogthy  despairing  to  add  any  thing  to  what  they  had 

already  amafled>  fet  fail.     Unfortunately  they  met  with 

a  fleet  of  Dutch  and  Engliih  (hips,  both  thofe  nations 

being  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.      Se\Feral  of   the 

piraies  were  either  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo 

they  had  on  board  their  fliips;  the  reft  efeaped  to  St« 

Doroingo. 

Such  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Buccaneers.     The  feparation  of  the  Englifll 
and  French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,   divided  the  two   nations ;  the  fuccefsful 
means  they  both  made  ufe  of^  to  promote  the  cultivati^ 
on  of  land  among  their  colonies,  by  the  affiftance  of 
thefe  enterprizing  men,  and  the  prudence  they  fliewed 
io  filing  the  moft  diftinguiibed  among  them  and  in- 
truding them  with  civil   and  military  empbyments^ 
the  prote&ion  they  were  both  under  a  neceflity  of  af- 
fording to  the  Spaniih  fettlements,.  which  till  then  had 
been  a  general  objed  of  plunder :  all  ihefe  circum* 
CbiQces,  and  various  others,  befides  the  impoflibility 

there 
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BOOK  there  was  of  fupplying  the  place  of  thefe  remarkable 
men,  who  were  continually  dropping  off,  concurred  to 
put  an  end  to  a  fociety,  as  extraordinary  as  ever  exift- 
ed.  Without  any  regular  fyftem,  without  laws,  with- 
out any  degree  of  fubordi nation,  and  even  without  any 
fixed  revenue,  they  became  the  aftoniihment  of  that 
age  in  which  they  lived,  as  they  will  be  alfo  of  pofte*- 
rity.  They  would  have  conquered  all  Amertcaf  if 
conqueft  and  not  piracy  had  been  the  motive  of  their 
anions. 

England,  France,  and  Spain,  fent  at  different  times 
confiderabie  fleets  into  the  new  world.     The  intemper- 
ance of  the  climate,  the  want  of  fubfiftence,  the  dejec- 
tion of  the  troops,  rendered  the  beff  concerted  fchenries 
unfuccefsful.    Neither  of  thefe  nations  acquired  any. 
national  glory,  nor  made  any  confiderabie  progrefs  by 
them.     Upon  the  very  fcene  of  their  difgrace^  and  on 
the  very  fpot  where  they  Were  fo  (hamefully  repulfed> 
a  fmall  number  of  adventurers,  who  had  no  other  re^ 
fources  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  war,  bnt  what 
that  afforded   them,   fucceeded  in  the  moft  difGcult 
enterprifes.     They  fupplied  the  want  of  numbers  and 
of  power,  by  their  authority,  their  vigilance,  and  bra- 
very.    An  unbounded  pafllon  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, excited  and  kept  up  in  them  that  energy  of  fool 
that  enables  it  to  undertake  and  execute  every  thing; 
it  produced  that  vigour,  that  fuperiority  in  adion,  which 
th^  moft  approved  military  difcipline,  the  (Irongeil  com* 
binations  of  ftrength,  the  beft  regulated  governments^ 
the  moft  honourable  and  moft  ftriking  rewards  and  marks 
of  diftindion,  will  never  be  able  to  produce. 

The  principle  which  aSuated  thefe  extraordinary 
and  romantic  men,  is  not  eafily  difcovered.  It  cannot 
be  afcribed  to  want :  the  earth  they  trod  upon,  offered 
ibem  immenfe  treafures,  colleded  ready  to  their  hand 

by 
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by  men  of  inferior  capacities.    Can  it  then  be  imputed  B  O  O  K 
to  avarice  ?  But  would  they  then  have  fquandered  away 
in  a  daj  the  fpoils  acquired  in  a  whole  campaign  ?  As 
they  properly  belonged  to  no  country ;  they  did  not 
therefore  facrifice  themfelves  for  its  defence*  for  the 
aggrandizing  its  territories,  or  revenging  its  quarrels. 
The  love  of  glory,  had  they  known  it,  would  have 
prevented  them  from  committing  fuch  liumberlefs  enor- 
mities and   crimes,  which  caft  a  (hade  on  all  their 
brighteft  adions.    A  fpirit  of  indolence  and  eafe  never 
made  men  rufli  into  conftant  fatigues*  and  fubmit  to 
the  grcjateA  poffible  dangers. 

What  then  were  the  moral  reafons  that  gave  rife  to 
fo  lingular  a  fociety  as  that  of  the  Buccaneers  ?  That 
country  where  nature  feems  to  have  obtained  a  perpe- 
tual and  abfolute  power  over  the  mod  turbulent  pafli- 
ODS ;  where  the  intemperate  riot  and  intoxication  occa- 
fioned  by  public  feftivals*  was  neceflary  to  roufe  men 
from  an  habitual  (late  of  lethargy ;  where  they  lived 
fatisfied  with  their  tedious  and  indolent  courfe  of  life  : 
that  country  became  at  once  inhabited  by  an  ardent 
and  impetuous  people*  who  from  the  fcorching  heat  of 
their  atmofphere,  feem  to  have  carried  their  fentiments 
to  the  greateft  excefs,  and  their  paifions  to  a  degree  of 
frenzy.  Whilft  the  heats  of  a  burning  climate  ener- 
vated the  old  conquerors  of  the  new  world  ;  whilft  the 
Spaniards*  who  were  fo  reftlefs  and  turbulent  in  their 
own  country,  enjoyed  with  the  conquered  Americans, 
a  life  habituated  to  eafe  and  melancholy ;  a  fet  of  men, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  mod  temperate  climates  in 
Europe,  went  under  the  equator  to  acquire  powers  un- 
known before. 

If  we  are  defirous  of  finding  out  the  origin  of  this 
revolution,  we  may  perceive  that  it  arifes  from  the  Buc- 
caneers having  lived  under  the  (hackles  of  European  go- 
vernments. 
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BOOK  vermnents.  The  fpirit  of  libtrry  being  reprefied  for  fo 
m»ny  zgeSf  exerted  its  power  to  a  degree  almoft  incon* 
ceivable»  and  occafioned  the  mod  terrible  efFeds  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  moral  worlds.  Refiiefs  and  enthu*- 
iiaAie  men  of  every  nation  joined  themfelves  to  thefe 
adventurers,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  the  fuccefa  they 
had  met  with.  The  charms  of  novelty^  the  idea  of 
and  deiire  excited  by  diftant  objeSs^  the  want  of  a 
change  in  fituattons  the  hopes  of  better  fortune^  the 
impulfe  which  excites  the  imagination  to  the  under- 
taking of  great  aflions,  admiration,  which  eaflly  in* 
duces  men  to  imitation,  the  neceflity  of  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  thofe  impediments  that  are  the  confequences  of 
imprudence,  the  force  of  example,and  the  being  equal- 
ly partakers  of  the  fame  good  and  bad  fortune  among 
thofe  who  have  freely  afibciated  tc^ther  ;  in  a  word, 
the  temporary  ferment  the  elements,  combined  with 
fortune,  had'  raifed  in  the  minds  of  men,  alternately 
elevated  to  the  greateft  profperity,  or  funk  in  the  deep- 
eft  diftrefs ;  at  one  time  ftained  with  blood  and  rapine, 
at  another  plunged  into  voluptuoufnefs,  rendered  the 
Buccaneers  a  people  wholly  diftind  in  hiftory ;  but  » 
people  whofe  duration  was  fo  tranfient,  that  its  glory 
lafted,  as  it  were,  but  a  moment. 

We  are,  however,  accuftoraed  to  confider  thefe  ruf- 
fians with  a  kind  of  abhorrence.  This  they  deferve; 
as  the  inftances  of  fidelity,  integrity,  diiintereftednefs, 
and  generofity,  they  ihewed  to  one  another,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  committing  fuch  adionsasarea 
difgrace  to  humanity.  But  amidft  fuch  enorndities,  it 
is  impoifible  not  to  be  ftruck  with  a  variety  of  brave 
and  noble  adions,  that  would  have  refle&ed  honour  on 
the  moft  virtuous  people. 

Some  Buccaneers  had  agreed  for  a  certain  fum  to 
guard  a  Spanilh  (hip,  very  richly  laden.    One  of  them 

ventured 
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Ventured  to  propofe  to  his  companions  to  enrich  them-  BOOK 

felves  at  once,  by  making  thenr^felves  mafters  of  the  fhip. 

The  famous  Montauban,  who  was  the  commander  of 

the  troop,  had  no  fooner  heard  the  propofal,  than  he 

defircd  to  refign  the  command,  and  to  be  fet  on  Ihore. 

What!  replied  thefe  brave  men,  would  you  then  leatc 

us?  Is  there  any  one  who  approves  of  the  treachery 

that  you  abhor?  A  council  was  immediately  held;  and 

it  was  determined)  that  the   guilty  perfon  (hould  be 

thrown  upon  the  iirfl  coaft  they  came  to.     They  took 

an  oathy  that  fo  dilhoned  a  man  fliould  never  be  ad^ 

mitted  in  any  expedition  in  which  any  of  the  brave  men 

prefent  (hould  be  concerned,  as  they  would  think  them*^ 

felves  difhonoured  by  fuch  a  connexion.  If  this  is  not  to 

be  looked  upon  as  an  inftance  of  heroifm,  mud  we  then 

exped  to  meet  with  heroes  in  an  age,  in  which  every 

thing  great  is  turned  into  ridicule,  under  the  idea  of  en* 

thufiafm  ? 

Americ  a  had  fcarcely  recovered  from  the  ravages-  Cauft« 
flic  had  fuftained :  (he  had  fcarce  begun  to  be  fcnfiblc  vcntcdthe 
of  the  advantages  (be  derived  from  the  indudry  of  the  Englilh 
Buccaneers,  who  were  now  become  citixens  and  huf-  J"^  Dutch 
bandracn;    when  the  old   world  exhibited  the  fcene  of  jngany 
fuch  a  revolution,  as  alarmed  and  terrified  the  new.  conqucftin 
Charles  the  fecond,  king  of  Spain,  had  juft  ended  his  ^^i"*'*;;^ 
lifeof  trouble  and  anxiety.  His  fubjeds,  perfuaded  that  warforthe 
a  defcendent  of  the  houfc  of  Bourbon,  was  only  fit  to  Spanift 
preferve  the  monarchy  entire,  had  urged  him  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  appoint  the  duke  of  Anjou  his 
fucceffor.    The  idea  of  having  the  government  of  two 
and  tv/enty  kingdoms  devolve  to  a  family  that  was  not 
only  hisrivaU  but  his  enemy,  had  filled  him  with  the 
moft  gloomy  apprehcnfions.     But  after  feveral  internal 
ftruggles,  and  numberlefs  marks  of  irrefolution,  he  at  \aft 
prevailed  upon  hirafclf  to  (hew  an  example  of  juftic^^  j^nd 
Vol.  III.  F  g''^;^Vtve^^ 
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BOOK  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  the  natural  weaknefs  of  bis 
charader  gave  little  rcafon  to  cxpefl:  from  bitti. 

Europe,  tired  out  for  half  a  century,  with  the 
faaughtinefs,  ambition,  and  tyranny,  of  Lewis  the 
XlVth,  exerted  its  combined  forces  to  prevent  the  in- 
creafe  of  a  power  already  become  too  formidable.  The 
fatal  efie3s  of  a  bad  adminiflratmn,  had  entirely  ener- 
vated the  Spaniards ;  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  and  con- 
fequently  of  weaknefs,  that  prevailed  then  in  France, 
had  procured  fuch  advantages  to  the  league,  as  are 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  from  the  union  of  feveral  powers 
againft  a  fingle  one.  This  league  gained  an  influence, 
that  was  increafed  by  the  viSories,  equally  glorious 
and  beneficial,  it  obtained  erery  campaign.  Both 
kingdoms  were  foon  left  without  ftrength  or  fame.  To 
add  to  their  misfortunes,  their  calamities  were  a  gene* 
ral  objed  of  joy,  and  none  were  touched  with  a  fenfe 
of  compaflion  at  the  miferies  they  experienced. 

England  and  Holland,  after  having  prcfufely  lavHh- 
ed  their  blood  and  treafures  in  ddence  of  the  Emperor, 
thought  it  neceffary  t^  attend  to  their  own  interefts  irt 
America.  This  country  invited  them  to  rich  as  weH  as 
eafy  conquefts.  Spain,  fince  the  deftruQion  of  its  gal^ 
lecm  at  Vigo,  had  no  (hips ;  and  France,  after  having 
experienced  that  fatal  revcrfe  of  fortune  that  had  reduc- 
ed her  to  the  lowed  ebb,  had  negleSed  her  marine.  Thii 
bad  management  >ivas  owing  to  a  diftant  caufe. 

Lewis  the  XlVth  was,  in  his  earlier  age,  am1]iitioui 
of  every  thing  that  might  add  to  his  glory,  and  confe- 
quently  imagined,  that  without  a  navy,  the  fpiendor  of 
his  reign  would  in  fomc  degree  be  diminiflied.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  he  confidered  his  Hect  a^  on«  of 
the  means  that  would  tend  to  fill  all  nations  with  admi- 
ration, to  punifh  the  Genoefe  and  Algerines,  and  con- 
vey 
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vty  the  terror  of  his  namt  to  the  extremities  of  the  8  O  o  JC 
glabe.  Had  he^  in  that  plan  of  greatnefs  he  was  defi- 
rous  of  flcqairtng  to  himfeUV  confidered  a  naval  power 
a$  a  part  of  it«  he  would  have  intimated  CromweH* 
fliuj encouraged  navigation,  which  fupports  a  marine  bv 
commerce.  Falfe  ideas  of  ihings  mifkd  him  in  this 
particular.  In  proportion  as  the  reAlefTnefs  of  his  tem- 
per excited  him  frefb  enemios^  and  that  he  found  him- 
M  obliged  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  troops  in 
conftantpay;  that  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were 
extended,  and  that  his  forts  were  fnore  numerous,  the 
number  of  his  ihips  decreafed.    He  made  ufe  of  part  of 
the  funds  that  were  defined  to  eftablifh  his  maritime 
power,  even  before  his  neceffities  obliged  him  to  it. 
The  frequent  removals  of  the  court,  public  buiWings 
that  were  either  ufelefs  6t  too  magrtificent,    obje&s  of 
oftentation    or  of   mere  p!eafure»    and   various   other 
caufes,  equally  trifling,  drained  the  money  that  ought 
to  have  been  employed  in  fupporting  his  nivy.    I^rom 
that  time,  this  part  of  the  power  of  France  began  to 
grovr  weak:  it  infenCbly  declined,  and  was  entirely 
loft  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  that  was  raifed  for 
the  Spanifh  fucceffion. 

At  this  period  the  accjuiflftohs  the  Spanilh  and  I^rcncb 
had  made  in  the  "Weft-tndies,  were  hot  put  in  a  ftate 
of  defence.  They  were,  therefore,  the  more  likely 
foon  to  become  the  property  of  Great-Britain  and  the 
United  provinces;  the  only  modern  nations  who  hat) 
cSablKhed  their  political  influence  upon  the  principles 
of  commerce.  The  vaft  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe,  had  given  them,  indeed,  an  exclufiVe 
pofleffion  of  thofe  treafures  and  pfodufilions  thai  feerii^d 
topromifc  them  the  empire  of  the  worlds  if  riches  could 
obtain  it:  but  thefe  nations,  intoxicated  as  they  wei'i 
with  gold  and  blobdfiied,  had  never  fo  niuch  as  fufpeA- 

Fa  ed 
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B  O  O  K  ed  that  their  pofleffions  iti  the  new  world  could  fuppof t 
their  power  ifi  the  old.  The  Engliih  and  Dutch  went  J nto 
the  contrary  extreme,  building  their  opinions  upon  the 
fyftem  of  the  influence  they  fuppofed  America  muft  ne- 
creffarily  give  to  Europe.  A  fyftem  which  they  not 
only  mifapplied,  but  carried  to  exceft. 

These  two  nations,  one  of  which  had  no  natural 
advantages,  and  the  other  very  inconfiderable  ones, 
had  from  the  earlieft  period  hit  upon  the  true  principles 
of  commerce,  and  purfued  them  with  greater  perfeve- 
rance  that  might  have  been  expeded  from  the  different 
fituations  they  had  been  engaged  in.  Accidental 
circumftatices  having  at  firft  animated  the  induftry  of 
the  pooreft  of  thefe.  nations,  (he  found  herfelf  very 
quickly  equalled  by  her  rival  power,  whofe  genius  was 
more  livelyi  and  whofe  refources  were  much  greater. 
The  war,  occafioned  by  a  fpirit  of  Induftry,  and  excited 
by  jealoufy^  foon  degenerated  into  fierce,  obftinate, 
and  bloody  engagements.  Thefe  were  not  merely 
fuch  hoftilities  as  are  carried  on  between  two  different 
people ;  they  refenibled  rather  the  hatred  and  revenge 
of  one  private  man  againft  another.  The  neceffity 
they  were  under  of  uniting,  in  order  to  check  aad  re- 
train the  power  of  France,  fufpended  thefe  hoftili- 
ties. The  fuccefs  they  met  with,  which  was,  per- 
haps, too  rapid  anil  decifive,  revived  their  former 
finimofity.  From  the  apprehenfion  they  were  under, 
that  each  ftate  was  labouring  for  the  aggrandizing 
of  the  other,  they  entirely  negleSed  tlie  invafion  of  A- 
merica.  Queen  Anne  at  length  availing  herfelf  of  a. fa- 
vourable opportunity^  for  concluding  a  feparate  peace, 
procured  fuch  advantageous  terms,  as  gave  the  En- 
lifh  a  great  fiiperiorjty  over  their  rivals  the  Dutch. 
From  that  time  England  became  of  the  greajteft  impor- 
tance 
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tance  m  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe^  and  Holland  BOOK 
was  totally  difregarded. 

The  years  fucceeding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  revived 
the  Ideas  of  the  golden  age  to  the  world,  which  would 
be  always  in  a  fufficient  ftate  of  tranquillity,  if  the  Eu- 
ropeans did  not   difturb  its  peace,  by  carrying  their 
arms  and  their  diflenfions  into  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.    The  fields  were  now  no  more  covered  with 
dead  bodies.    The  harveft  of  the  hufbandman   was 
not  laid  wade.     The  failor  ventured  to  fhew  his  flag 
in  every  fea  without  dread  of  pirates.     Mothers  no 
more  faw  their  children Jorced  from  them,  to  lavifli 
their  blood  at  the  caprice  of  a  weak  monarch,  or  an 
ambitious  minifler.    Nations  did  not  then  unite  to  gra- 
tify the  paffions  of  their  fovereigns.     For  fome  time, 
men  lived  together  as  brethren,  as  much,  at  leaft,  as 
the  pride  of  princes  and   the  avidity  of  the  people 
vrould  allow. 

Though  this  general  happinefs  was  to  be  attributed 
to  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  government,  yet  the  ge-^ 
neral  improvements  of  reafon  contributed,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  produce  it.  Philofophy  then  began  to  lay  o- 
pen  and  recommend  the  fentiments  of  benevolence. 
The  writings  of  fome  philofophers  had  been  made  pub- 
lic or  difjperfed  among  the  people,  and  contributed  to 
polifli  and  refine  their  manners.  This  fpirit  of  mode* 
ration  had  infpired  men  with  the  love  of  the  more  ufe^ 
ful  and  pleafing  arts  of  life,  and  abated,  at  leaft,  the  de- 
fire  they  till  then  had  of  deftroying  one  another.  The 
thirft  of  blood  feemed  to  be  afTuaged,  and  all  nations, 
with  the  afliftance  of  the  difcoveries  they  had  made, 
ardently  fet  about  the  improvement  of  their  popu- 
lation, agriculture  and  raanufa3ures. 

This  fpirit  of  aSivity  exerted  itfelf  principally  in  the 
Caribbces,   The  ftates  upon  the  continent  can  fubfift, 

F  3  and 
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BOOK  and  ev«fi  flourifli>  when  the  rage  of  war  b  kindled  in 
their  neighbourhood  and  on  their  frontiers ;  becaufe 
the  principal  objeft  of  their  attention  is  the  culture  of 
their  lands^  their  manufadiiresy  their  fubfiftence  and 
internal  coafumptions.  The  eafe  is  very  different  with 
regard  to  thofe  fcttlernQnts  that  diflferent  nations  havd 
formed  in  the  gr^at  Archipelago  of  America.  In  th«fc, 
life  and  property  are  equally  precarious.  None  of  thQ 
neceffaries  of  life  are  the  natural  produce  of  the  cli- 
inate.  Wearing  apparel  and  the  indruments  of  huf^ 
bandry,  are  not  even  made  in  the  country.  All  their 
commodities  are  intended  for  exportation.  Nothing 
but  an  eafy  and  fafe  communication  with  Africa,  with 
the  northern  eoafts  of  the  new  world,  but  principally 
with  Europe,  can  procure  thefe  iOands  that  free 
circulation  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  they  receivej  and 
of  thbfe  fuperfluities  they  give  in  exchange  for  them. 
The  more  the  colonifts  had  fuffered  from  the  effeds  of 
that  long  and  dreadful  cemmotiony  that  had  thrown 
every  thing  into  confufion,  the  greater  was  their  vigi- 
lance in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  loffes  their  fortunes 
had  fuftained.  The  very  hopes  entertained  that  the 
general  weaknefs  would  infurealafting  tranquittity,  en- 
couraged the  moft  cautious  merchants  to  fupply  the 
colonifts  with  goods  in  advance;  a  circumftance  that 
contributed  greatly  to  quicken  the  progrefs  they  made, 
which,  notwithftanding  all  their  care  and  attention, 
would  ©therwife  have  been  very  flow!  Thefe  afliftan- 
ces  infured  as  well  as  increafcd  the  profperity  of  the  id- 
ands,  till  a  ftorm,  that  had  been  a  long  time  gathering, 
broke  out  in  the  year  1 739,  and  difturbed  the  peace  of 
the  world. 
Thciflands  The  Englifh  colonies,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  had  car- 
et Ameii-  n^d  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifli  fettfcments 
caufoVf^thc  in  ^^^  "«w  world,  which  cuftom  had  long  made  tjiem 

war  in  COn- 

1739- 
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confijer  as  lawfuU    The  court  of  Madrid^  becoming  BOOK 

better  acqumted  with  its  interefts,  concerted  meafures 

to  put  a  flop  tOy  or  at  leaft  to  check  this  intercourfe* 

The  plan  might  poffibly  be  prudent,  but  it  was  neceflfa- 

17  it  Ihouli  be  put  in  execution  with  equity.     If  the 

(hips  that  were  intended  to  prevent  this  fraudulent  trade 

liad  only  flopped  thofevefleis  that  were  concerned  in  it, 

this  meafure  would  have  dcferved  commendation.    But 

tbe  abufes  infeparable  from  violent  meafures,  the  ea* 

gernefs  of  gain,  and,  perhaps  too,  a  fpirit  of  revenge, 

incited  them  to  flop,  under  the  pretext  of  their  carry* 

iflg  on  a  contraband  trade,  many  fliips  which  in  reality 

bad  a  legal  deftination. 

England  whofe  fecurity,  power  and  glory  is  found- 
fid  upon  commerce,  could  not  very  patiently  brook  that 
any  checks  (hould  be  put  to  it;  but  were  highly  incenf- 
ed  when  they  found  that  thefe  grievances  were  carried 
to  an  exce£5  inconfiflent  with  the  law  of  nat'tons.  In 
London  and  in  parliament  general  complaints  were 
made  againft  the  atfthors  of  them,  and  invedives  a- 
gaiaft  the  minifter  who  fuffered  them.  Walpole,  who 
had  long  ruled  Great  Britain,  and  wflofe  charader  and 
Jollities  were  better  adapted  to  peace  than  war,  and  the 
Spaniih  council  which  fliewed  lefs  fpirit  as  the  florm  in^ 
creafcd,  concerted  together  terms  of  reconciliation. 
Tkofe  fixed  upon,  and  ftgned  at  Pardo,  were  not  ap- 
proved by  ft  people  equally  inflamed  by  its  interefts,  its 
refentments,  and  by  parly  fpirit,  and  efpecially  by  the 
number  of  political  writings  that  were  conflantly  pub- 

lifted  on  the  fubjed. 

Ekoland  teems  daily  with  numberlefs  produftions 
of  the  prefs,  in  which  all  the  concerns  of  the  narion 
are  treated  with  freedom.  Among  thefe  writings  fome 
arc  judicious,  written  by  men  of  underftanding,  orciti- 
icns  weU  informed  and  zealous  for  the  public  good. 

F  4  Their 
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BOOK  Their  advice  contributes  to  difcover  to  the  public'theif 
true  interefts,  and  ro  aflift  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment. Few  ufeful  regulations  of  internal  occonomy 
are  adopted  in  the  ftate,  that  have  not  firft .  been  pointed 
out,  modelled,  or  improved  in  fomeof  thefe  writings. 
Unhappy  are  the  people  who  are  deprived  of  fuch  an 
advantage.  But  among  the  few  fenflble  men,  who 
ferve  to  enlighten  their  country,  numbers  are  to  be  met 
with  who  either  from  a  difguft  to  thofe  in  power,  or 
from  a  defire  of  falling  in  with  the  tafie  of  the  people, 
or  from  fome  perfonal.  motives,  delight  in  raifing  up  a 
fpirit  of  diffcnfion  and  difcontent.  The  means  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  are  to  heighten  the 
pretenfions  of  their  country  beyond  their  juil  and  legal 
bounds,  and  to  make  the  people  confider  the  fmallefl 
precautions  taken  by  other  powers  for  the  preservation 
of  their  pofleilions,  as  vifible  encroachments.  Thefe 
exaggerations,  equally  the  offspring  of  partiality  and 
falfehood,  eilablifli  prejudices  the  efFeds  of  which 
occafion  the  nation  to  be  conftantly  at  war  with 
its  neighbour?.  Jf  government,  from  a  defire  of  pre- 
ferving  the  balance  of  juftice  between  itfelf  and  other 
powers,  (hould  refufe  to  yield  to  popular  prejudices, 
it  finds  itfelf,  at  length,  under  a  neceffity  of  doing 

The  mob  of  London,  the  moft  contemptible  of  any 
in  the  univerfe,  as  the  people  of  England  confidered  in 
a  political  view,  are  the  firfl  people  in  the  world  ;  a^-^ 
betted  by  twenty  thoufand  young  roen,  the  fonsof  dif- 
tinguifhed  merchants,  by  their  clamours  and  threats, 
befet  the  parliament  houfe,  and  influence  its  delibera- 
tions. Such  tumults  are  frequently  excited  by  a  party 
in  the  parliament  itfelf.  Thefe  defpicable  men,  once 
rouzed,  revile  the  moft  refpe3able  citizen^  who  has  in-' 
curred  theif  difpleafure  and  been  rendered  fufpicious  to 

them ; 
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theitf:  they  fet  fire  to  his  houfe,  and' fcandaloufly  in-  BOOK 
fult  the  moft  facred  charaders.  The  tumult  can  never  .  '* 
be  appeaftd,  unlefs  they  force  the  miniftry  to  yield  to 
their  fury.  This  indircd,  though  continual  influence 
•  of  commerce  upon  the  public  meafuresi  was,  per- 
laps,  never  fo  fenfibly  felt  as  at  the  period  we  are 
fpeaking  of. 

England  began  the  war  fuccefsfully  and  with  much 
fuperior  advantages.  She  had  a  great  number  of  Tailors 
on  foot.  Her  florehoufes  filled  with  warlike  ammu* 
nitions,  and  her  dock-yards  were  in  the  moft  flourilh- 
ing  condition.  Her  fleets  were  all  in  readinefs  and  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  waited  only  for  orders 
to  go  out>  and  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag 
to  the  extremities  of  the  world.  Walpoie,  by  neglcQ- 
ing  fuch  great  advantages,  muft  not  be  cenfured  as  hav- 
ing betrayed  his  country.  In  this  particular  he  is  above 
fufpicion,  fmce  he  was  never  even  accufed  of  corrupti* 
on,  in  a  country  where  fuch  charges  have  been  often 
ktiade  without  being  believed.  His  conduS,  however, 
was  not  entirely  irreproachable.  The  appreheniion  he 
was  under  of  involving  himfelf  in  difliculties  that  might 
endanger  his  adminiftration  ;  the  neceflity  he  found  of 
applying  thofe  treafures  in  military  operations,  that  he 
hadamafled  to  bribe  and  fecure  to  himfelf  a  party,  join- 
ed to  that  of  impofing  new  taxes,  which  muft  necefTa* 
rily  raife  the  averfion  that  had  been  entertained  both 
for  faft  perfon  and  principles,  to  the  higheft  degree  :  all 
thefe,  and  fome  other  circumftances  occafioned  an  irre- 
folution  in  his  condu£t  that  was  attended  with  the  moft 
fatal  confequences.  He  loft  time,  which  is  of  the  ut* 
moft  importance  in  every  expedition,  but  particularly 
decifive  in  all  naval  operations. 

Th£  fleet  that  Vernon  commanded,  after  having  de- 
ftroyed  Porto-BeUo^  was  unfuccefsful  at  Carthagena  ; 

rather 
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BOOK  ratiier  from  the  badne^  oS  the  climatc>  the  mifaiider-t 

^' ^  ftanding  and  inexperience  of  the  officers>  than  the  va* 

lour  of  the  garrifon.  Anfon's  fleet  was  toft  at  the 
doubling  of  Cape  Horn>  which  fome  months  fooner 
might  have  been  performed  without  danger.  If  we  were 
to  judge  of  what  he  might  have  done  with  his  whole 
fquadroni  from  what  he  a£^ually  executed  with  a  (ingle 
ihip,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  would  at  lead 
have  (haken  the  empire  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  South 
Sea.  A  fettlement  that  was  attempted  in  the  ifland  of 
Cuba  was  not  profperous.  Thofe  who  intended  build* 
ing  a  city  there>  ^l!  died.  General  Oglethorpe,  after 
having  opened  the  trenches  for  thirty-eight  days,  was 
forced  to  raife  the  iiege  of  Fort  St.  Auftin  in  Florida, 
vigorouily  defended  by  Manuel  Montiano,  who  had 
time  enough  to  prepare  bimfclf  againA  the  attack. 

Though  the  firft  efforts  of  the  Englifli  againft  Spa* 
ni(b  America,  were  not  fuccefsful,  yet  the  alarm  vras 
not  appeafed.  Th«i  navy,  the  charader,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  EngViib,  were  three  great  refources  they 
had  ftiUleft,  fufficient  to  make  the  Spaniards  ttemble. 
In  vain  did  France  unite  her  naval  powers,  to  a£^  in 
conjun£lion  with  thofe  of  Spain.  This  confederacy 
neither  checked  the  intrepidity  of  the  common  enemy ^ 
i;ior  animated  the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  overwhelmed 
with  fear.  Fortunately  for  both  nations,  as  weH  as 
for  America,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Vltb,  had  kindUd  in  Europe  an  obfttnate  war,  in  which 
the  Britiih  troops  were  detained,  to  fupport  an  inlereft 
t^t  was  extremely  doubtful.  The  hoftilities,  com* 
me^ced  in  diftant  countries  with  fuch  great  preparati«> 
ons,  terminated  at  kft  infenfib^y  in  a  few  piracies,  that 
were  committed  on  both  fides.  The  moA  remarkable 
event  that  happended  at  that  time,  was  the  taking  of 
Cape-BretoD,  which  expofed  the  fiibery,  commerce) 

and 
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and  colonWsof  France,  to  the  grcateft  dangers.     This  B  O  O  K 
valuable  poffeffion  was  reAored  to  the  French  at  the 
peace;  but  the  treaty  thai  gave  it  up,  wa&  not  lefs  the 
bbjefl  of  ccnfure. 

Tm  French,  ever  influenced  by  a  fpirit  of  chivalry, 
that  has  fo  long  been  the  dazzling  folly  of  all  Europe^ 
imagine  the  facrifice  of  their  lives  fufficienily  compen- 
fated,  if  it  has  contributed  to  extend  the  frontiers  of 
their  country ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  they  have  compell- 
ed their  prince  to  the  neccfllty  of  governing  them  with 
lefs  attention  and  equity  than  he  did  before ;  but  if  their 
territory  remains  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  war, 
they  then  think  their  honour  is  loft.  This  rage  for  con- 
queft,  excufable  indeed  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  which 
more  enlightened  ones  (hould  never  be  reproached 
with,  threw  difgrace  on  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  reftored  to  Auftria  all  the  places  that  had  been 
taken  from  her.  The  nation,  too  trifling  and  capri- 
cious, to  attend  to  political  difcuflions,  could  not  be 
convinced,  that  by  forming  any  kind  of  eftahlifliment 
for  the  infant  Don  Philip^  an  alliance  with  Spain  was 
eff^flually  fecqrcd  ;  that  fhe  hcrfclf  was  thereby  en- 
gaged to  adjuft,  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fome  inter- 
efts  of  the  greateft  importance  :  that  by  becoming  gua- 
rantees to  the  king  of  PruflTia  for  Silefla,  two  rival  pow- 
ers would  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  arrangement  be 
formed  in  Germany  ;  to  produce  which  happy  tfftGt 
had  been  the  labour  and  care  of  two  centuries  :  that  by 
reftoring  Friburg^  and  thofe  towns  in  Flanders  that 
had  been  deftroyed,  they  would  be  eafily  retaken,  if 
warfliould  again  be  declared  and  carried  on  with  vi- 
gour: befides,  that  the  number  of  land  forces  might 
always  be  very  eafily  leflfened  of  fifty  thoufand  men, 
and  the  faving  which  fuch  a  redu£tion  would  produce^ 
might  and  ought  to  be  employed  in  increafing  the  navy. 

If 
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If  therefore  the  French  nation  had  not  even  been 
obliged  to  attend  to  the  management  of  her  affairs  at 
home»  which  were  then  in  a  very  alarming  ftate  ;  if 
her  credit  and  commerce  had  not  been  entirely  ruined  : 
if  fome  of  her  moft  confiderable  provinces  had  not  been 
in  the  greatefl  difirefs :  if  (he  had  not  loft  the  key  of 
Canada ;  if  her  colonies  had  not  been  threatned  with 
certain  and  immediate  invaflon  :  if  her  marine  had  not 
been  fo  entirely  deftroyed>  as  fcarcely  to  have  a  (hip 
left  to  fend  into  the  new  world  ;  and  if  Spain  had  not 
been  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a  feparate  treaty  with 
England :  independent  of  all  thefe  circumftances^  yet 
peace»  as  it  was  then  agreed  to,  would  have  deferved  the 
approbation  of  the  moft  fenfible  and  judicious  mem 

THEcafe  with  which  Marftial  Saxe  penetrated  into 
the  internal  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  was  an  ob- 
jcSt  that  particularly  attraded  the  French.    It  will 
readily  be  allowed,  that  nothing  feemed  impoflible  to 
the  vidorious  arms  of  Lewis  the  XlVth  ;  but  it  may 
be  thought  paradoxical  to  affert,  that  the  Engliih  were 
extremely  defirous  of  feeing  the  Dutch  fubdued.  If  the 
republic,  which  could  not  poflibly  fcparaje  itfelf  from 
its  allies,  had  been  conquered^  its  inhabitants,  filled  as 
they  were  with  ancient  as  well  as  prefent  prejudices 
againft  the  government,  laws,  manners,  and  religion 
of  their  conqueror,  would  hardly  have  fubmitted  to  his 
dominion.     Would  they  not  certainly  have  conveyed 
their  people,  their  ftockj  and  their  induftry,  to  Great- 
Britain  ?  And  can  there  be  the  leaft  doubt  whether  fuch 
confiderable  advantages  would  not  have  been  infinitely 
more  valuable  to  the  Englifh,  than  an  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  ? 

To  this  obfervatjon  let  us  venture  to  add  another^ 
which  though  not  attended  to  before,  will,  perhaps, 
feem  not  lefs  evident.     The  court  of  Vienna  has  been 

thought 
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Aought  either  very  fortunate,  or  very  Ikilful,  to  have  BOOK 
been  able  by  the  means  of  negociations^  to  have  wreiled 
out  of  the  bands  of  the  French  thofe  places  which  had 
been  taken  from  her  during  the  war.  But  would  (he 
not  have  been  more  fortunate,  or  more  ikilful,  had 
Ae  let  her  enemy  keep  part  of  the  conquefts  obtained 
over  her  ?  That  period  is  now  pafled,  when  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  was  equal,  or  perhaps,  fuperior  to  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  Policy,  therefore,  (hould  have  engaged 
her  to  intereft  other  powers  in  her  fortune,  even  from 
the  lofles  <he  had  fuftained.  This  flie  might  have  ef- 
feded  by  facrificing  fomething,  apparently  at  leaft,  to 
France.  Europe,  alarmed  at  the  increafmg  power  of 
this  monarchy,  which  is  naturally  hated,  envied,  and 
dreaded,  would  have  renewed  that  fpirit  of  animofity 
that  had  been  fwbrn  againft  Lewis  the  XlVth ;  and 
more  formidable  leagues  would  neceflarily  have  been 
formed  in  confequence  of  fuch  fentiments.  This  ge- 
neral difpofition  of  people  was  more  likely  to  have  re- 
covered the  greatnefs  of  the  new  houfe  of  Auftria,  than 
the  re-acquiiition  of  a  diftant  and  limited  territory,  al- 
ways open  to  an  attack. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that' the  French  plenipoten- 
tiary, who  managed  the  negociation,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
nifter,  who  direded  it,  would  have  feen  through  the 
artifice.  We  do  not  even  fcfuple  to  aflert,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  had  any  view  of  extending  the  French  do- 
minions.^ But  would  they  have  found  the  fame  penetra- 
tion to  unravel  political  defigns  in  the  council,  to  which 
they  were  refponfible  for  their  conduS  ?  This  is  a  point 
we  cannot  priefume  to  determine.  All  governments  are 
generally  inclined  to  extend  their  territories,  and  that 
of  France  is,  from  its  conftitution,  equally  fo. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  reflefli- 
ons,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  expeSaiions  of  the 

two 
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BOOK  two  French  minifters,  who  feuled  the  peacCn  were  4if- 
appointed.  The  primripal  objeA  they  had  in  view  was 
the  prefervation  of  the  colonies,  thtt  had  been  threat- 
ened by  ^he  enemy.  But  as  Toon  as  the  danger  was 
over,  thij  unbounded  fource  of  opulence  was  negleded. 
France  kept  on  foot  a  iir^  body  of  troops^  retained  in 
her  pay  a  great  part  of  Ge|tnany»  and  a^d  in  the 
fanoe  manner  as  it  another  Charles  the  jth  had  threat- 
ened her  frontiers  ;  or  anodier  Philip  the  zi  c<>uld  have 
thrown  the  internal  parts  of  the  kiagdorn  inta  confu- 
iaon  by  his  intrigues*  She  was  not  fenfible  that  her  fa*- 
periorlty  upon  the  continent  was  acknowledged,  that 
no  fingle  power  could  venture  to  attack  her  ;  and  th^t 
the  event  of  the  laft  war,  a4id  the  arrangeaients  fettled 
by  the  laft  peace^  had  rendered  the  ncion  of  feveral 
powers  agaiiift  her  impoillble.  A  thoufand  equally  wesik 
and  trilling  apprebenfions.  diftuibed  b^r  tranquility. 
Her  prejudices  prevented  her  from  perceiving  that  (he 
had  only  one  enemy  really  deferving  her  attention^  arid 
that  this  enemy  could  only  he  checked  by  a  cooiideraL^ 
ble  fleet. 

The  Engliih^  naturally  more  inclined  tq  envy  the 
prpfperity  of  others  than  to  enjoy  their  own^  are  not 
only  defirous  of  becoming  rlch^  but  of  being  exclufive-- 
ly  fo.  Their  ambition  is  gain^  as  that  of  the  Romans 
was  empire.  They  do  not  properly  feek  to  el^«nd 
their  domlnionsj  but  their  colonies.  Commerce  is  the 
fole  objed  of  all  the  wars  they  are  engaged  aij  and  the 
desire  of  engroi&ng  it  ail  to  themfelves^  has  made  th«na 
perform  many  great  a&ionfi,  and  conuiut  the  umA 
Vagrant  a£ts  of  iBjuftice»  This  paffioB  is  fo  powerful 
that  even  their  philqfophers  are  not  free  from  it*  The 
celebrated  Mr.  Boyle  ufed  to  fay»  that  it  would  be  a 
commendable  adion  to  preach  chriAianity  to  the  ra- 
vages ;  becaufe,  were  they  to  know  only  lb  much  of 

• 

It 
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it  as  would  convince  them  of  their  obligation  to  weir  •  O  O  i: 

clotheti  it  would  prove  of  great  fervice  to  ihc  Engliih  >  .,-^*-._f 

maniifiidurei. 
A  {j&takoi  this  nature*  that  the  Engliih  have  fcarcelj  America 

ercr  tefi  fight  of,  difcovered  itfelf  naore  openly  in  1755,  ^^'i.*^^ 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.  The  rapid  improvements  ^^r  in 
made  ia  the  French  colonies  furprifed  every  attentive  1755- 
mind,  and   awakened    the   jealoufy   of  the  Engliih. 
Aihamed  however,  to  let  it  appear  at  firftjj  they  con- 
cealed it  for  feme  time  under  myfterious  difguifes  ;  and 
a  people  who  have  pride  or  modefty  enough  to  term  ne- 
gociations  the  artiUery  of  tbiir  enemies,  did  not  fcrupls 
to  employ  all  the  wimlings  and  artifices  of  the  moft  in-* 
fidious  policy. 

Frakcx,  alarmed  at  the  confitfed  date  of  her  fi- 
ranees,  intimidated  by  the  fmall  number  of  her  fiiips^ 
ami  the  inexperience  of  her  admirals  ;  feduced  by  a 
love  of  cafe,  pieafure  and  trao^ilityy  favoured  the  at«> 
tempts  that  were  made  to  deceive  ber.  In  vain  did 
(otae  able  flacefftioR  cDntimiaUy  arge  that  Great-Britain 
wet  and  ought  to  be  deiirous  of  a  war  $  and  that  (he 
was  oompdied  to  begin  it,  before  the  military  navy  of 
htr  rival  had  attained  to  the  fiime  perfedioa  with  that 
of  her  trading  navy.  Thefe  caufes  of  apprehenfion 
feemtd  abfwpd  in  a  cottntry  wh^e  trade  had  been  hi-^ 
therto  arried  on  by  a  fpirit  of  imitation  only  ;  where 
it  bad  been  Aackkal  by  eveiy  fpeoies  of  reftraitit,  and 
>)^ays  iiicrificed  to  finance  ;  where  it  had  never  met 
with  any  rei^  encoumgenvent,  aaid  men  were,  perhaps, 
igoonmt  that  they  were  ia  poflbiSoti  of  the  mod  va<^ 
loable  atid  rkheft  coaunerce  in  the  world  The  na- 
^,  indebted  to  nature  for  a  mtfd  ^excellent  ibil,  to 
chantefor  her  colonies  ^  to  the  vi^city  and  pliancy  of 
ber  difpofision  ior  a  taftein  thofe  arts  which  vary  and  in*- 
CTeafe  the  'C0J<^aMt>t^  of  life  4  to  bef  conqUeih  and  her 
Uterary  merit,  and  even  to  the  di^drfion  of  the  protef- 

tants 
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BOOK  tants  flie  had  unfortunately  loft,  for  the  defire  excited 
in  other  countries  of  imitating  her  :  this  nation,  that 
would  be  too  happy,  were  (he  permitted^ to  enjoy  her 
happinefs,  would  not  perceive  that  flie  might  be  de- 
prived of  fome  of  thefe  advantages,  and  infenfibly  fell  a 
facrifice  to  thofe  arts  employed  to  lull  her  into  fee urity. 
When  the  Fnglilh  thought  there  was  no  further  occa* 
fion  to  diflemble,  they  commenced  hoftilities,  without 
having  previoufly  paid  any  attention  to  thofe  formalities, 
that  are  in  ufe  among  civilized  people* 

Though  a  declaration  of  war  were  only  a  mere 
ceremony  between  nations,  which  ieem  to  be  bound  by 
DO  ties  as  foon  as  they  intend  to  maflacre  one  another; 
yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  Britifli  miniftry  gave 
reafon  to  do  fonie thing  more  than  fufped  the  injuf- 
tice  of  its  condu3.  The  weaknefs  of  their  meafures, 
the  perplexity  of  their  operations,  the  various  modes 
of  juftiiication  they  adopted*  and  the  influence  they 
in  vain  exerted  to  make  parliament  approve  fo  fcan^ 
dalous  a  violation ;  thefe  with  feveral  other  circum-^ 
fiances  plainly  difcovered  the  guilt  of  their  proceed- 
ing. If  thofe  weak  mmifters,  of  fo  gteat  a  power* 
had  been  as  bold  in  committing  crimes,  as  they  were 
uninfluenced  by  the  laws  of  virtue,  they  would  have 
formed  a  projed  of  the.moft  cxtenfive  nature.  When 
they  unjufily  gave  orders  to  attack  all  the  French  (hips 
upon  the  northern  coaft  of  America,  they  would  have 
extended  thefe  orders  to  every  fea.  ;The  ruin  of  the 
only  pawer  that  was  capable  of  making:  any  refiflancei 
would  have  been  the  neceflary  confeqilence  of  fuch  a 
firong  confederacy.  Its  fall  would  have  intimidated  all 
other  njations,  and  wherever  the  £ngli(h  flag  had  ap- 
peared, it  would  have  commanded  obedience  in  every 
quarter  ^f  the  world.  A  fuccefs  fo^  remarkable  and 
decifive  Would  have  made  the  multitude  overlook  the 
violation  df  public  right, .  would .  have  jufiified  it  to 

the 
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the  political  world,  and  the  remonftrahces  of  the  wife>  BOOK 

would  have  been  loft  in  the  clamours  of  the  ignorant  t^_  '  ^ ^ 

and  ambitious.  The  be- 

A  WEAK,  but  ftill  an  unjuft  conduQ,  was  attended  gjnning  of 
with  very  contrary  efFefis.  The  miniftry  of  George  favourable 
the  lid  was  hated  as  well  as  defpifed  over  all  Europe.  totheEng- 
France,  though  unexpeftcdly  attadked,^  was  viSorious  "'*^* 
<  in  Canada,  gained  confider^ble  advantages  by  Tea,  took 
Minorca,  and  threatened  London  itfelf.  Her  rival  was 
then  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  what  men  of  underftand- 
ing  had  long  fince  obferved  even  in  England,  that  the 
French  united  the  greattft  contrarieties  in  their  cha- 
rader;  that  they  blended  virtues  and  vices,  marks  of 
weaknefs  and  ftrength,  that  had  always  been  thought 
inconfiftent  'with  each  other :  that  they  were  brave^ 
though  effeminate ;  equally  addided  to  pleafure  and 
glory ;  ferious  in  trifles,  and  trifling  in  matters  of  im-* 
portance ;  ever  difpofed  to  war,  and  ready  to  attack :  in 
a  word,  mere  children,  fuffering  themfelves,  as  the 
Athenians  of  old,  to  be  difquieted  and  moved  to  anger 
for  interefts,  whether  real  or  itnaginary  ;  fond  of  enter- 
priz«,  ready  to  follow  any  guide,  and  comforted  in  the 
grcateft  diftreffes  with  th«  moft  trifling  fucccfs.  The 
Englifii,  who  according  to  a  vulgar,  though  ftrong  ex- 
preffion  of  Swift's,  are  always  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  gar^ 
iretf  and  know  no  medium,  began  then  to  be  too  much 
afraid  of  a  nation  that  they  had  unjuftly  defpifed.  A  fpi« 
rit  of  defpondency  fucceeded  to  that  of  prefumption. 

The  nation,  deceived  by  the  too  great  confidence  it 
bad  placed  in  its  opulence  ;  humiliated  by  the  iniroduc- 
tion  of  foreign  troops,  and  by  the  moral  chara6ter  and 
inability  of  its  governors ;  weakened  too  by  the  collifion 
of  fadions,  which  keep  up  an  exertion  of  ft rength  among 
afree  people  in  times  of  peace,  but  which  deftroy  their 
power  in  times  of  war  :  the  nation,  difgraced,  aftonifti- 
Vol.  IIL  G  ed, 
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30  OIL  td,  and  uncertain  what  meafurcs  to  purfue ;  equally 
^'  fcnfiblc  of  the  diftfefles  it  had  already  been  expofed 
^'~^~*^-'  IQ^  JJ3  ^f  xh^fc  it  forefaw,  was  incapable  of  exerting 
itfeU*  to  fevenge  the  one^  or  prevent  the  ether.  Ail 
2seal  for  the  common  caufe  was  confined  to  the  grant- 
ing of  infrnienfe  fuppHes.  That  the  coward  is  foofier 
difpofcd  to  part  with  his  money  than  the  brave  main 
in  order  to  ward  off  the  danger,  and  that  the  prefent 
critical  fituatioix  of  affairs  required  them  not  to  confi- 
der  who  fluould  pay>  but  who  (hould  (land  forward  to 
fight :  th^fe  were  truthsj  which  at  that  time  feemed  to 
have  been  forgott^. 

The  French*  on  the  contrary,  were  dazzled  with  ibnac 
inftances  of  fucccfs  that  were  oi  no  confequence*  Pre- 
faming,  that  the  for  prize  their  enemies  had  been  thjrown 
into,  was  a  proof  of  their  weaknefs,  they  involved 
themfelves  further  than  was  confiftent  with  their  in^ 
terefti  in  the  troubled  that  then  began  to  dii^ide  th^ 
German  powers. 

A  SYSTEM*  which  if  unfucccfsful,  mufi  have  been 
attended  with  the  greateft  di%race,  and  if  fortuna  te, 
muft  have  been  deflruftive  in.  the  end,  ferved  ta  con-* 
found  them.  Their  vanity  made  them  forget,  that  at 
few  months  before,  they  had  iipplauded  the  wife  and 
enlightened  ftatefinan,  who  being  defirous  to  avoid  a 
'  land  war,  which  fomc  miniftcrs  were  willing  to  eatcB 
into,  from  their  defpairing  of  fuccefa  at  fea,  had,  with 
the  vivacity  and  confidence  peculiar  to  genius,  addrctjQied 
himfclf  to  them  in  the  following  words :  G^ntltmen^ 
faid  he,  le$  us  all,  vjba  are  here  prefent  in  council^  g9  nut. 
with  torches  in  our  bands^  and  Jet  fire  to  all  our  fiips ;  if 
they  areufeUfs  to  our  defence^  and  are  only  conducive  to^ 
make  our  enemies  infult  '^s.  This  political  infatuation, 
threw  them  into  the  greabeft  difficulties.  Errors  of  thQ: 
cabinet  were  fpllowed  by  military  faults.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  army  was  fubj^eded  to  the  intrigues  of  the 

court. 
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court.    A  ferics  of  bad  fuccefs  was  the  confequence  of  B  O  O  K 

i  pcrpetaal  chatige  ef  commanders.     This  light  and 

faperficial  nation  did  not  pcrceite^  that  even  fuppofing, 

whit  indeed  was  impoflfibley  that  illl  thofe  ivho  were 

AcceiEveiy  tntrufted  with  the  diredion  of  the  military 

operations*  had  realty  been  men  of  abilities,  yet  they 

couM  not  contend  with  advantage  againft  a  man  of  ge^ 

n'rof>  aflifted  by  a  man  of  diiltngutfhed  capacity.   Mis- 

fertanes  made  no  alteration  in  the  fyftem  they  had  form- 

cdy  and  the  changes  of  generals-  were  endlefs. 

Whilst  the  French  were  thus  deceived,  the  Engl!fh» 
from  a  fpirit  ef  dejedion,  proceeded  to  the  mod  violent 
fury:  they  changed  a  niinrftry  that  had  juftly  giveh  ge- 
neral diffiitisfafiion,  and  placed  a  man  at  the  head  of 
affiiirs  who  waa  equally  an  tn^tuy  to  tltiiid  tTleafareSf 
•to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  France.  Though  this 
choice  waa  the  confequence  df  that  fpirit  of  party 
which  caufea  the  greateft  revolutiohs  ih  England,  yet  it 
was  fuch  as  the  circuniftaDces  of  the  time  required. 
William  Piltf  a  favourite  from  his  yonth  in  the  three 
kingdoms^  on  acoounfc  of  his  integrity  and  dldntereft- 
cd&e6»  his  seal  agairtft  corraption,  and  his  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  inferefts  of  the  public ;  had  a  foul 
farmed  for  greai  defigns;  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpe* 
ties  of  eloquence^  that  never  failed  to  captivate  the 
minds  of  his  hearers^  and  by  a  charafler  Equally  firm 
aod  cnterprizing.  He  was  ambitious  to  make  his  coun- 
try rife  foperior  to  alt  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
raife  his  own  fanHe.  His  enthuftafm  fired  a  nation^ 
which  will  always  be  ififpired  by  a  love  of  iiberty.  The 
.  admiral  who  had  fuffefed  Minorca  to  be  takeii,  wa9 
arrefted,  thrown  into  pHfon,  accufed,  tried,  arid  fen-' 
tenced  to  dealh.  Neither  his  rank,  his  abilities,  his  fa* 
xnily,  nor  his  friends,  coirld  proteS  him  from  the  ri-  ' 
|our  of  tho  law^.    Hi»  own  ihip  was  the  fpot  fixed  up^ 
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B  O  O  K  on  for  the  execution  of  his  fentence^  All  Europe,  at 
the  news  of  this  melancholy  %vent,  was  ftruck  with 
aftoniihmenty  blended  with  admiration  and  horror..  It 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  ancient  republics.  The 
death  of  Byng>  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  proclaim- 
ed in  the  mod  alarming  manner,  to  thofe  who  were  em-* 
ployed  by  the  nation,  what  fate  they  muft  expeS,  if 
they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed  in  them.  Every 
man  faid  within  himfelf  at  the  inftant  of  battle :  It  is 
on  this  field  I  muft  die,  rather  than  with  infamy  on  a 
fcaffold.  Thus  the  blood  of  one  man,  accufed  of  cow- 
ardice, was  produSive  of  a  fpirit  of  heroifm. 

This  fyftem  of  holding  out  an  example  of  terror  to 
fubduc  the  impr^ffions  of  fear,  was  further  ilrengthen- 
ed  by  an  emulation,  that  feemed  to  promife  the  revival 
of  public  fpirit.     Diffipation,  pleafure,  indolence,  and 
frequently  vice,  and  a  corruption  of  manners,  occafion 
warm  and  numerous  intimacies  ii)  moil  kingdoms  of 
Europe.    The  Englifli  have  little  intercourfe  and  con- 
neftion  with  each  other ;  they  have,  perhaps,  lefs  taftc 
for  focial  life  than  other  nations,  but  the  idea  of  any 
projea  that  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  ftate,  immediate- 
ly unites  them,  and  they  feem,  as  it  were,  animated  by 
one  foul.     All  ranks,  parties,  and  feds,  contribute   to 
infure  its  fuccefs,  and  with  fuch  liberality  as  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  thofe  places  where  the  notion  of  a  particu- 
lar native  country  does  not  prevail.     This  zeal  is  more 
remarkably  diftinguifhed  when  the  nation  has  placed  an 
implicit  confidence  in  the  minifter  who  has  the  diredt- 
on  of  public  meafures.     As  foon  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  made 
prime  minifter,  a  marine  focicty  was  eftablifhed,  which 
perceiving  that  there  appeared  a  remiffnefs  in  general 
to  enter  into  the  fea  ferviee,  and  difapproving  the  cuf- 
tom  of  preffing  men  into  it,  invited  the  children  of  the 
pooreft  clafs  in  the  three  kingdoms,  to  become  (hip 
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boys,  and  their  fathers  failors.  •  They  undertook  to  pay  B  O  O  K 
thecxpences  of  their  voyage  ;  to  take  care  of  them  in 
(icknefs;  feed,  clothe,  and  furnilh  them  with  every 
thing  neceffary  to  preferve  their  health  during  the  time 
tbeywcT^  to  be  at  fea.  The  king,  (Iruck  with  this  in- 
ftance  of  patriotifm,  gave  them  22,500  livres ;  (984/. 
^s,6d,)  the  prince  of  Wales  9000  livres,  (393/.  15/.) 
and  the  princefs  of  Wales  4500,  (196/.  1 7/.  6d.)  The 
adors  of  the  different  theatres,  whofe  abilities  this 
enlightened  nation  has  had  the  generofity  to  pay  a  pro* 
per  attention  to,  aSed  their  heft  plays  for  the  increafe 
of  fo  refpeSable  an  eftabhfhment.  The  theatres  were 
never  fo  much  crouded  as  on  this  occafion.  A  hun- 
dred of  thefe  Ihip  boys,  and  a  hundred  of  the  failors, 
clothed  from  a  zeal  that  may  tnrly  be  held  facred,  ap* 
peared  upon  th^ftage;  a  decoration  thte  furely  not  in- 
ferior to  that  arifing  from  the  elegance  of  drefs,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  jewels. 

This  public  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  TheEng- 
thc  nation,  animated  the  minds  of  all  theEnglilh,  and  lifli  are 
the  effeSs  ibf  it  were  difplaycd  irf  the  difference  of  their  from  their 
condud.     They  ravaged  the  coafts  of  their  enemies ;  lethargy, 
beat  therh  every  where  by  fea  ;'  intercepted  th^ir  navi-  *nd  feize 
gation,  and'  gave  a  check  to  all  their  forces  in  Wedpha-  and  5pa- 
lia.    They  drove  them  out  of  I^Iorth-Am€rica,  Africa,  n»^ 
andthcEaft-Itidies.     Till  Mr.' Pitt  became  minifter,  all  *^*''^** 
the  expeditions  of  the  nation^  mad^  m  diflant  countries, 
had  been  unHtccefsful,  and  mlift  neiceffarily  have  been  fo, 
b^ufe  thty  had  been  ill  cdncerted.     He,  on  the  con-' 
trary,  planned  fuch  prudent  and  ufeful  defigns  j  his  pre- 
parations^Were  conduSed  with  To  much  forefight  and 
difpatch ;  his  hieans  were  (o  well'  adapted  to  the  ends 
he  jvanted  to  obtain  ;'  the  confidants  of  his  meafures  fo 
well  choferi ;  he  cftablifhed  fo  much  harmony  between 
the- land  and  Tea  forces,  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the 
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B  O  O  I(  Engliih  to  ^^ch  a  beight,  that  his  whole  adiainiflration 
was  a  feries  of  conquefts.  He  ufed  to  fay  with  Pbilipt 
father  of  Alcj^anckr  the  Great,  That  vinery  was  to  be 
purcbafed  by  moneys  and  tbat  money  mvjl  not  be  /pared  at 
the  expence  ofvi^ory,  ^ 

By  fuch  a  condu3^  and  fuch  principles,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
always  been  fuccefsful  ^ainft  France  in  every  p^ce. 
He  pur(ued  them  to.  their  mod  valuably  i^ands,  ev«q  to 
their  fugar  plantations.  Th^fe  pofFeilionsp  fp  juftly 
prized  fpr  their  importance,  were  not,  however,  better 
fecured.  The  fortification^  that  were  ere£led  there, 
were  conftruQed  without  judgment,  and  were  in  ^  ruin- 
ous  fiate.  Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  hoftilities,  ail 
intercourfe  between  thefe  great  fettl^ments  and  the  ipQ- 
ther  country,  had  beea  ^t  ao  end.  Th^y  c^uW  neither 
receive  neceflfaries  from  it,  iipr  enrich  i|  with  theijr  pfo« 
du£tions«  The  buildings  ne^eflliry  fof  ^tie  carrying  on 
of  agricuhure,  were  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  aia(l^rs  ai^ 
the  flaves,  equally  deftitut«  of  \th,e  n^ceflari^a^  jifc,  Wfre 
obliged  to  feed  upon  ti|i^  f  ^ttU  de(linf  d  for  th^  wpr^s  q( 
hufbandry.  If  any  greedy  navigators  f  v^  renb^d  X^^m^ 
\%  ^yas  through  fo  ^any  d^ngeifs,  that  the  ^Qlonift&wero 
obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  bought  of  thef(^  Uf^dl^r^  at 
the  deareil  rates^  and  to  give  thein  in  exchange  whatever 
theychofe  to  take  from  them  at  the lo^eftpfic^.  Though 
the  colonifts  did  not  ca,U  in  .the  ai^  of  Any  foreign  pow^r 
to  their  affiftance,,  yet  it  was  nqt  to  bs  «3rp^e4  thilt 
their  attachpricnts  to  their  neither  coqQtry^.yfp,i^4  lA-* 
duce  them  to  make  a  vig9rpM&  defence  ^gaiuft  ^  epeaay 
that  might  put  an  end  tq  th;eir  diftreff*^ 

In  this  fituatioa  9f,$^flF;^rB»  ten  ihip^  ^  tb^  JiQe^  fome 
bomb-.ketches,  an4,  ^ig^tesb  M^itb  @v^  jt^opfa^  land 
forces^  failed  hoxt^  England,  and  acrived  ^t  Qiiad^lup^, 
They  appeared  bqfpre.tl?^  tpwnon  ^  ^gd  pf  Jamigr/j^ 
1759,,  and  the  ncj^t  dv.toflgJ?ardc4  tj^e  tqw»pf  64fle^ 

Terrell 
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Terlt.  If  the  bcdegers  had  known  how  lo  take  ad-  BOOK 
vantage  of  the  terror  they  had  fpread^  the  ifland  would 
have  made  a  very  ihort  fefiftance :  but  the  flownefs, 
timidity,  and  irrefolution  of  their  operations,  afforded 
thegirrifon  and  the  inhabitants  ieifure  to  fortify  them- 
felves  in  a  pafs  that  was  at  the  diilance  of  two  leagues 
from  the  place.  Froai  this  fpot  they  (lopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  enemy>  who  were  equally  dillrefTed  from 
the  heat  of  the  climate  &nd  the  want  of  provifions. 
The  EngUftif  defpairing  of  making  themfelves  matters 
of  the  colony  on  this  fide^  proceed  to  attack  it  in  ano« 
ther  quarter^  known  by  the  name  of  Grande-Terre. 
It  was  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Lewls^  which 
made  lefs  refiftancc  than  that  of  Bafle-Tcfre*  which 
farrtndered  in  four  and  twenty  hour^.  The  conquer- 
ors we^e  again  guilty  of  the  error  they  had  before  fall- 
en into,  and  fuffered  the  fame  inconveniences  from  it. 
The  event  of  the  expedition  begbn  to  be  doubtful,  when 
Barrington,  who  fucceeded  to  the  command  at  the 
death  of  Hopfon*  changed  the  plati  of  operationis.  He 
gave  up  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  country)  and 
re<4xiibc^rked  bis  foldiers>  who  fUcceflively  attacked  the 
hottfes  and  villages  upon  the  coads.  The  lavages  they 
committed,  obliged  the  colonies  to  fubmit.  The 
whole  ifflandj  after  three  months  defence^  furrendered 
on  the  X1&  day  of  Aprils  upon  honourable  ternfis  of  ci- 

pitialation. 

The  troops  that  had  obtained  this  vidofy  did  not 
engage  in  this  expedition^  tilt  they  had  iniffedua)ly 
threatened  Martinico,  Three  years  after,  Great-Bri- 
tain revived  a  dtfign  that  had  been  too  haftily  given 
upi  but  greater  preparations  and  mote  enedual  means 
Were  etilplDy«d  tb  carry  it  iftto  execution.  On  the  i6th 
of  Jiimary  1 76a,  eighteen  battalions,  feiit  from  Eu- 
rope and  from  North-America,  under  the  command 
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B  O  O  K  of  general  Monckton,  and  eighteen  (hips  of  the  liiie# 
commanded  by  admiral  Rodney,  appeared  before  the 
capital  of  the  ifland.     The  landing  of  the  troops  the 
next  day  was  foon  eflFeded,  without   difficulty,  and 
vrichout  lofs.     To  take  pofieflion  of    the  eminences 
that  were  fortified  and  defended  by  Fort  Royal,  Teem- 
ed to  be  a  matter  not  fo  eafily  accemplifhed.     Thefe 
obftacles,    however,    were  after  fome  warm  engage- 
ments furmounted»  and  the  place  that  would  foon  have 
been  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  bombs,  capitulated  on  the 
9th  of  February;  and  the  whole  colony  did  the  fame 
on    the  13th.     It  is  probable  that  the  profperity  of 
Guadalupe,    under  the  Britiih  Government,    contri-- 
buted  tQ  bring  about  this  .general  furrender;  which 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  delayed  longer.     Gra- 
nada, and  the  other  Leeward  iflands,  whether  (ubjeGt 
to  France,  or  which,  though  peopled  by  Frenchmen, 
were  neutral,  furrendered  thernfelves  without  making 
any  refiftance. 

St.  Domingo,  the  only  pofTeilion  the  French  ftill 
retained  in  the  great  Archipelago  of  America  was 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli(h ;  and  its 
lofs  feemed^to  be  not  far  diftant.  If  it  had  not  even 
been  known  that  this  was  the  firft  conqueft  Great-Bri- 
tain would  attempt,  yet  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that 
it  would  efcape  its  avidity.  Would  this  ambitious  na- 
tion have  checked  the  career  of  its  own  fuccefles  fo  far 
as  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a  conqueft  that  would 
have  completed  their  profperity?  This  was  a  pwnt 
that  feemed  not  to  be  doubtful.  The  colony  was 
generally  known  to  be  defencelefs,  an^  therefore  inca- 
pable of  making  the  leaft  refiftance.  They  were  fo 
fcnfible  of  their  wieaknefsj  that  they  feeraed  difpofed 
to  f\;irrender  as  foon  as  they  (hould  be  fummoBed  to 

The 
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THEcourtofFrancewasequallyaftonilhcdandalarm-  B  O  O  K 
ed  at  theloffes  it  had  fuftaincd,  and  at  thofe  it  forefaw. 
They  had  expefied  fuch  art  obftinate  rcfiftancc  as  would 
have  bctn  fupcrior  to  every  attack.  The  defcendants 
ofthoft  brave  adventurers,  who  had  fettled  thefe  colo- 
nies, feemed  a  rampart  fufficient  to  repel  all  the  forces 
of  the  Britilh  empire.  They  almoft  felt  a  fecret  fatis- 
fafiion  that  the  Englifti  were  direfting  their  efforts  to 
that  quarter.  The  minifter  had  infpired  the  nation 
ivith  the  fame  confidence  that  poflefled  hinfi,  and  it  was 
the  mark  of  a  bad  citizen  to  (hew  the  lead  uneafinefs. 

It  is  an  obfervation,  that  we  may  now  be  allowed  to 
make,  that  events,  which  had  once  happened,  will  hap- 
pen again.  A  people  whofe  whole  fortunes  coniifls  in 
fields  and  paftures  will,  if  influenced  by  any  degree  of 
fpirit,  refolutely  defend  their  pofleflions.  The  harvcft 
of  one  year  is  the  utmoft  they  can  lofe,  and  whatever 
calamity  they  may  experience,  does  not  diftrefs  them 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  leave  them  without  hopes  of  re- 
covery. The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the 
wealthy  cultivators  of  thefe  colonies.  Whenever  they 
take  up  arms,  they  run  the  rifque  of  having  the  labours 
of  their  whole  lives  deftroyed,  their  ilaves  carried  off, 
and  all  the  hopes  of  their  poftcrity  either  loft  by  fire  or 
plunder ;  they  therefore,  always  fubmit  to  the  enemy. 
Though  fatisfied  with  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  they  are  lefs  attached  to  its  glory  than  to  their  own 
poftcrity. 

The  example  of  the  firft  colonifts,  whofe  fidelity 
could  not  be  fhaken  by  the  moft  vigorous  attacks,  does 
not  weaken  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  The  obje6t 
of  war  was  then  the  acquifition  of  territory,  and  the 
expulfion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  at  prefent,  a  war  waged 
againft  a  colony>  is  direfted  only  againft  the  fovereign 
of  it. 

The 
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The  plan  of  attacking  Martinico  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Pitt ;  though  h€  was  not  in  the  miniftry  when  it  wai 
Tubdued.  The  refignation  of  this  great  man  drew  the 
attention  of  Europe^  and  deferves  to  be  confidered  by 
every  one,  who  inveftigates  the  ^aufesand  eflFeds  of  po* 
litical  revolutions.  An  hiftorian»  who  ventures  to  write 
tranfa£lions  of  his  own  age*  hath  feldoin»  it  muft  be 
granted,  fufficient  lights  to  guide  him.  The  councils 
of  kings  are  fo  fecret^  that  time  alone  can  gradually 
withdraw  the  veil  that  furrounds  them.  Th^ir  minifters^ 
faithful  depofitaries  of  what  they  have  been  intruded 
with,  or  interefted  to  conceal  it«  exfJain  themfelvet  no 
further  than  is  fufficient  to  miflcad  the  curious  inqttirer> 
who  wiflies  to  difcover  them.  Whatever  penetration 
he  may  fhew,  in  tracing  the  fource  and  connexion  of 
events,  he  is  at  lad  reduced  to  conjedure.  If  his  con-* 
jedures  happen  to  be  juft,  ftill  he  is  ignorant  that  they 
are  fo,  or  cannot  depend  upon  them ;  and  this  uncer-< 
tainty  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfaftory  than  a  total  igno^ 
ranee.  He  muft,  therefore,  wait  till  prudence  and  in-* 
t.ered,  freed  from  the  reftraint  of  filence,  (hall  unfold 
the  truth  ;  till  the  death  of  fome  great  perfons,  by 
whom  he  may  have  been  kept  in  awe,  (hall  fet  him  at 
liberty ;  in  a  word,  till  fome  valuable  and  original  re* 
cords  be  produced  for  'public  infpe&ion,  wherein  the 
latent  fprings  on  which  thedeftiny  of  nations  has  hung, 
Ihall  be  difcovered. 

These  reflexions  (hould  fufpend  the  inquiries  of  the 
man  who  wants  only  to  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  politi- 
cal intrigues.  But  we  are  defirous  of  penetrating  int9 
the  foul  of  one  of  the  greatefl;  men  of  his  age,  and,  per- 
haps, we  can  never  do  it  with  greater  propriety.  The 
moft  confpicuous  aSions  of  a  man  s  life  only  are  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofferity,  which  will,  therefore^  bedeprivcd 
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of  a  vanety  gf  fimple  sifKl  9iT\\efy  4^tw\s,  thtt  enlighten  BOOK 
the  mind  of  an  obkfv^r^  whp  lived  at  the  time  they 
bappsnd. 

Mr.  Pitt,  ^fter  having  r^fcued  England  from  the  dif*- 
grace  it  had  been  expoied  to  ip  the  heginntng  of  the 
war^  arrived  to  a  height  of  fucc9f9  that  adoniflied  all 
the  world.  Whether  he  forefaw  this,  or  not,  he  did 
not  feem  to  be  embarrafled  with  it>  and  refoived  to  car- 
ry it  as  far  as  he  could.  The  moderation  that  fo  many 
ftatefmen  had  afieSed  before  himi  feemed  to  him  to  be 
only  a  pretence  to  conceal  their  weaknefs  or  their  indo-> 
lence.  He  imagined  that  all  dates  ihould  exert  their 
power  to  the  utmpil)  and  that  there  was  no  inftance  of 
one  nation-  being  able  to  become  fuperior  to  another. 
and  not  effefting  it.  The  parallel  that  he  drew  between 
ilngland  and  France  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion.  He 
perceived  with  uneafinefi*  that  the  power  England 
founded  upon  ^  trade*  which  (he  might  and  would  lofe, 
wa$  very  incotiild^rablei  when  compared  with  the  pow- 
$r  of  her  rival  ^  which  nature^  art*  and  particular  cir-« 
comflaoces  had  raifed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrengths  un- 
der favourable  adminiflrations,  as  had  made  all  Europo 
tremble.  Senfible  of  this  truth>  he*  thereforr«  deter-^ 
rained  to  deprive  Ewnce  of  her  colonies^i  and  by  cpnfin* 
ing  her  to  the  contineni*  ^ifninifh  her  importance*  and 
reduce  her  to  the;  ilandard  of  qther  nations. 

The  means  neceffary  to  complete  this  proje^,  al- 
ready fo  Car  advanced*  appeared  to  him  abfolutely  cer-*' 
tain.  WbilA  the  imagination  of  weak  minds  tooK  (ha- 
;dowsfor  realitiep,  the  grealeil  difficulties  appeared  tfi, 
vial  to  h^n*  Though  the  nation*  of  which  he  was  the 
idol,  waa  ((pme-timea  alarmed  at  his  vail  and  uncommon 
eBgagements*  be  was  not  m  tbe  kaft  difquieted  about 
^bem ;  ^ecWe*  in  hia  eyes*,  the  mpttitude  was  like  a 
tftircnl,  wjhofejXoprfe  be  ko^w  bow  to  direS  which  way 

te  would* 
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PERFECtLY  indifferent  with  regard  to  fortune^  he 
was  dill  more  fo  with  regard  to  power.  His  fuccefles 
had  made  his  adminiftration  abfolute.  With  the  peo- 
pie  he  was  a  republican*  with  the  nobles  and  the  fove- 
reign  he  was  a  defpotic  mtntfter.  To  think  differently 
from  him  was  a  mark  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  com- 
mon caufe. 

He  made  ufe  of  the  fuperiority  he  had  gained  with 
great  advantage,  in  ftirring  up  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Little  influenced  by  that  fpecics  of  philofophy,  which, 
divefling  itfelf  of  the  prejudices  of  national  glory,  to  in- 
tereft  itfelf  in  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  tries  every 
thing  by  the  principles  of  univerfal  reafon  ;  he  kept  up  a 
violent  and  favage  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  which  he  called, 
and,  perhaps,  believed,  to  be  a  love  of  his  country ;  but 
when  traced  to  the  origin,  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  a  ftrong  averfiori  from  a  nation  he  wanted  to  opprefs. 

France  was  as  much  difcouraged  by  this  fpirit  of 
inveteracy,  that  conftantly  purfued  her,  as  by  the  dif- 
treflfes  (he  had  undergone.  The  diminution,  the  ex- 
haufted  ftatc,  or,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  total  ruin  of  her 
naval  powers,  gave  her  a  very  bad  profpeS  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  expedaiion  that  a  fortunate  fuccefs  by  land 
might  occafion  il  change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  was  mere- 
ly imaginary.  If  one  of  their  fqfuadrons  had  deftroyed 
one  or  feveral  of  thofc  of  her  rival,  the  Eriglifli  would 
pot  have  renounced  any  of  their  claims.  This  is  a  ge- 
neral tule.  Whenever  any  power  has  acquired  a  very 
determined  fuperiority  srt  fea,  it  can  never  lofc  it  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war ;  more  particularly,  if  th^t  fuperiority 
can  be  traced  from  a  diftaht  caufe,  and  efpecially  if  it 
proceeds  partly  from  the  charafter  of  the  nation;  The 
fuperiority  of  one  continent  above  another  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  abilities  of  a  fingle  man,  'and  nfiay  be  loft  in 
a  moment :  on  the  contrary,  fupcriorlty-af  fciii'ss  It  re-* 
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fult  from  the  vigilance  and  intereft  of  each  individual  in  B  O  O  K. 
the  fiateimuft  always  increafe,  particularlyy  when  it  is 
encouraged  by  its  national  conftitution  :  a  fudden  inva- 
ijofl  can  alone  put  a  (lop  to  it* 

Nothing  but  a  general  confederacy  could  have  re- 
ftored  the  balance  of  power ;  the  impoflibility  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt  plainly  faw.  He  knew  the  redraints  by  which 
Holland  was  confined^  the  poverty  of  Sweden  and  Den* 
mark»  the  inexperience  of  the  Ruffians^  and  the  little 
regard  that  feveral  of  thefe  powers  paid  to  the  interefts 
of  France*  He  was  confcious  alfo  of  the  terror  which 
the  Englifli  forces  had  fpread  among  them  all,  the  mif- 
truft  they  entertained  of  each  other,  and  the  apprehen- 
iion  that  each  of  them  muft  have,  that  they  fliould  be 
diftrefled  before  they  could  receive  affiilance. 

THEafiairs  of  Spain  were  particularly  circumfianced. 
The  ravages  that  laid  wafte  the  French  colonies,  and 
which  every  day  increafed,  might  eafily  extend  to  the 
fettlements  of  the  Spaniards.     Whether  this  kingdom 
was  not,  or  would  not  be  fenfible  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  it,  its  ufual  indolence  accompanied  it  with 
regard  to  thefe  great  objefts.   At  length,  upon  a  change 
of  minifters,  a  new  fyftem  took  place.  Don  Carlos  en- 
deavoured to  put  a  (lop  to  this  fcene  of  confufion ;  but 
it  was  too  late.     His  overtures  were  received  with  a  con- 
temptuous haughtinefs     Mr.  Pitt,  having  deliberately 
confidered  the  extent  of  his  power,  anfwered  every  pro- 
pofition  that  was  made,  in  the  following  manner:  I  will 
liften  to  tbentf  faid  he,  when  you  have  taken  the  Tower  of 
London  fword*in  banti.     This  mode  of  ex  predion  might 
difguft,  but  it  was  impofing. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  court  of 
France  thought  herfelf  obliged  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  to  that  of  Great-Britain.  Both  courts  were  equal- 
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B  O  O  K  ly  apprehcnfivei  ahd  with  good  reafon,  that  Mr.  Fitt 
would  oppoTe  them.  He  conicnted  to  efttcr  into  a  De^ 
gociatioD  (  but  the  erent  ihewcd,  as  fenfible  poh'ti^iaM 
had  conjeduredy  that  his  tntsnttoll  was  not  tocotitinud 
it.  His  defign  was  only  to  furnifli  himfeif  with  (tiffi- 
cicnt  proofs  of  the  cngsigemcnts  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  bad  entered  into  againd  Grcat^ 
Britain^  and  to  lny  them  before  his  cOontry.  As  foon 
as  hf  had  gained  this  intelligence^  he  broke  oS  the  ne* 
gOciation«  and  propofed  declaring  war  againft  Spain. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  naval  power  of  England  above 
that  of  both  theft  kingdoms,  and  the  sflfurance  he  had 
that  it  wotuld  be  infinitriy  better  dtredcd,  infpired  him 
with  this  confidence, 

Mr.  Pitt's  fyftem  appeared^  to  diftinguiflied  politicians, 
the  only  intporttnt,  and  todoed,  the  only  reafonable  fyf- 
tem.  The  Englifli  nation  had  oontrad;ed  fueh  si  load 
of  debt,  that  it  cooM  neither  free  itfelf  from  it,  nor  fup*^ 
port  tt^  withoat  opemng  to  itfelf  new  foiirceff  of  opii^ 
lence.  Europe,  tired  out  with  the  grierano^s  OrefaN 
Britain  had  made  her  fabmit  to^  waited  impatienrlyfof 
aq  opportunity  to  dtfaUe  her  oppreflbrfrom  corfttnuing 
them«  The  houfe  of  Bourbon  could  not  but  preferve  « 
ftrong  refemment  for  the  injuries  it  had  fuffered,  and  for 
the  lofles  It  had  fuftatned ;  it  cpold^  not  but  niake  fecrel 
preparaticHiB,  and  gradually  work  up  a  fpiritof  revengd 
to  which  a  combination  of  all  its  forces  might  inftirefuc-*' 
cefs^^  Th^femotivea  obliged  Creat^Britain,  though  a 
comnaercial.  power,  to  aggrandize  itfelf  for  itsfupporu 
This  cruel  nece^Ky  wa$  not  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  conn-* 
cil  of  George  the  3d  as  Mr,  Pitt  deiired*  Moderatfoit 
appeared  to  him  »  work  of  weaknefs  or  of  tAfaluaiion, 
perhaps,  of  treachery  ;  and  he  refigncd  his  poft,  becatife 
be  was  not  allowed  to  be  the  declared  enemy  of  Spain. 

Mat 
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'  Mat  we  venture  to  form  a  conjedure  ?  The  Eng-  Jl  O  O  K 
UA  miiiiftry  plainly  iaw  that  there  was  no  poiEbility  of 
avoiding  a  war  ;  but  equally  tired  out  and  dHgraced  by 
tbepawerMr.  Pitt  had  aflui7ied»  they  were  deiirous  of 
reftoriiig  that  fptrit  of  equality  which  is  the  fpring  of  a 
republican  government*  Defpairing  of  being  able  to 
nife  themfelves  upon  a  level  with  a  man  of  fo  much 
diiKnguilhed  merit,  or  of  making  him  (loop  to  them, 
ihey  unite<l  their  endeavours  to  ruin  him.  As  they 
found  they  could  not  fucceed  by  open  attacks,  they  had 
recourfe  to  more  artful  methods.  They  attempted  to 
fil^r  bis  temper  ;  the  natural  fire  of  his  charader  laid 
him  open  to  fuch  a  fnare,  and  he  fell  into  it.  If  Mr* 
Pitt  f eiigned  from  caprice,  he  dcfcrves  to  be  cenfured  for 
not  having  fuppreffed  or  maftered  it*  If  he  hoped,  by 
this  expedient,  to  bumble  his  enemies,  he  fhewed,  that 
he  bad  a  gaeater  knowledge  of  affairs  than  men.  If,  as 
he  affiertcd,  be  refigned,  becaufe  he  would  no  longer  be 
fefponiible  for  meafures  he  did  npt  guide,  it  may  be 
ibought  that  he  was  more  (Irongly  attached  to  bis  own 
perfcnal  glory,  than  to  the  intereft  of  his  country. 
Whatever  n»ay  have  been  the  caufe  of  his  redgnation, 
nothing  but  the  blindeft,  moft  unjuft,  and  mod  violent 
partiality  can  venture  to  aflerr,  that  his  virtues  and  abili*- 
ties  were  n^erely  the  effed  of  chance. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  firft  (lep  the  new  mi- 
nvllry  took  was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  homage  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  him.  It  was  thought  neceflary  to  declare 
war  againft  Spain,  and  the  Weft  Indies  were  to  he  the 
fcene  of  tbefe  new  hoftilities.  Experience  had  already 
difcooraged  them  from  making  any  attempts  on  the  con« 
tiiient  gf  America,  and  all  their  views  were  turned  to. 
wards.  Cuba.   Men  of  fenfe and  underdanding  perceived 
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BOOK  that  the  taking  of  this  ifland  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  apprehenfion  of  vengeance  from  the  other  co- 
lonies. .  By  this  (lep  the  cnlpire  of  the  gulph  of  Mexi- 
co would  Jbe  fecurcd ;  the  enemy,  whofe  riches  arofe 
principally  from  the  duties  laid  upon  goods,  would  be 
deprived  of  all  its  refources :  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  continent  would  be  feized  upon,  and  the  inhabitants 
would  chufe  rather  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to  the  con- 
queror of  their  country,  than  give  up  thofe  commodities 
they  had  been  ufed  to  receive  from  Europe.  Befides, 
that  the  power  of  Spain  would  be  fo  much  reduced  by 
thefe  lofTes,  that  it  would  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  any 
terms. 

Agreeable  to  this  idea,  a  fleet,  conHAing  of  nine- 
teen fliips  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tranfports,  with  10,000  troops  on 
hoard,  which  were  to  be  joined  by  4000  more  from 
North-America,  fet  fail  for  the  Havannah.  To  arrive 
at  this  formidable  place,  it  was  deterniined  to  pafs 
through  the  old  ftrcight  of  Bahama,  not  fo  long  in  ex- 
tent, though  more  dangerous  than  the  new  one.  The 
obAacles  that  were  to  be  expeded  in  this  navigation 
little  known,  and  too  little  attended  to,  were  fuccefsfully 
furmounted,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  reputation  that  Ad- 
miral Pocock  had  acquired.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1762, 
he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  wis  dcftined  ;  and  the 
landing  of  the  troops  was  effeSed  without  any  oppofi- 
tion,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  eaftward  of  thofe 
dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to  be  taken. 

The  operations,  by  land,  were  not  fo  well  conduced 
as  thofe  by  fea.  If  Albemarle,  who  had  the  command  of 
tlie  army,  had  been  a  man  of  abilities,  equal  to  the  com- 
miflion  he  was  intruded  with,  he  would  have  begun  his 
attack  by  the  city.  The  fingle  wall  that  covers  it,  could 
not  have  held  out  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  It  is  pro- 
bable. 
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^aMe^  that  tb«  g«mrals,  thcix)uocil,  ai}4  the  regency;  B  CO  K 
wbp  muft  iofailibiy  h«V4  fa)leii  into  hU  hunds,  af^er  a 
fu^cefs  that  might  fo  eafiiy  h^ve  been  obtained,  would 
have  refoiwcd  to  capiiuUt^  for  the  ^/loro.  At  all«vent9» 
he  would  have  t)3^$  picvcntpd  tfoe  foft  ffocD  receiving 
aay  afliiOiance  or  provifions  tbat  v^ere  f^ppUed  frorn  the 
city  d^ri^g  ,the  O^ge,  and  bav^  fecurefl  .the  moft  likely 
uxeajis  to  reduce  it  in  a  v^ry  &Qr^  tirn^. 

Tif  E  plan  hp  purfuefl  pf  beginniog  ^iLs  operajtlon;, 
by  the  attack  of  sh^  Moro,  leippofed  him  lo  gre^t  dif- 
trefles.  The  water  that  was  near  bim  wat  w)>vhole- 
fomej  and  ^e  found  bimrtU*  vnder  a  neoeOityjQf  pro- 
curi^ljg  foroe  at  tjire^  i^gues  difiance  from  his  camp. 
As  tbe  iloppa  th^t  were  feat  f<>r  ^hifi  purpofe  a]iig,ht  be 
/^.ttacked^  it  w^^  tl^ou^ht  jaeceflary  4o  p^Q:  ^  ibody  of 
^ftc^n  buiodred  ^en  p^  tjve  etninence  of  Aroftifny,  at 
^  ^j^aiter  of  a  le^^'s  dJA^iace  fcona  tbe  tov^n^  in  or- 
der to  protea  them.  Th«  body  ((rf  tupopj  entirely 
xletfLchei}  froip  the  ^n^y^  «nd  which  could  notice  with- 
drawn or  fupported  but  by  fea,  was  perpetuaUyin  dan- 
ger of  b^ing  f  ut  off. 

A^jBEWARt*^  y^kf^  mtgkt  havje  judged  of  *h^  4'\fp^ 
Qtiof}  of  the  eseoiy  frq^^  f^e^ir  Ao^t  mdefting  ijhe  tfpops 
pc^ed  ajt  Aroiiligny^  ^9^14  have  flawed  aaptber  body  of 
men  upon  the  public  road  leading  to  the  city,  fiy  this 
iiep  he  would  foav^  b^fcn  a{^eaI«»oft  to  fmiVQia.f  d  ilt;  he 
ivoj^ld  ippjft  4ifivlfHi|>it^djly  We  diftreffed  it  by  f#snine, 
prevented  allreoiipval  ^f^p&smo  ,tbe  ^m^ry,  and 
opened  a  fef^  d^Qg^o|i3  ^oa^q^iijii^ation  y/it^k  Arpftigny> 
|h^n  by  the  djetaphn^nent^  be  n^a^  f:pnftantly  5^b)iged  to 
fpjdd^in  order  to  fuftJipr^  t^i«  ^X^w^q^d  body  o^  trpojw, 

TH^f\e^piof  the  R4pro  W^s  cfirrie^  pn  withpuft  <xpipn- 
^ng  the  trenchf^.     The  fplfiier^  ^v^n^ed  tpwards  jtbe 
4itph,  ao<J  we^e  f  oyered  pnly  with  barf «1?  pffiin^,  which  ^ 
vrere,  ^t  Ip^S^h,  fi^chftng^d  fpr  fapks  of  c|>tl^p,  t^hat 

Vol.  HI.  H  were 
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BOOK  were  taken  out  of  fome  merchant  (hips  arrived  from 
^'        Jamaica.     This  want  of  forcfight  occafioncd  the  lofs  of 
a  great  number  of  men,  always  of  great  value,  but 
more  efpecially  fo,  in  a  climate,  where  difeafes  and  fa- 
tigues cauie  fo  great  a  confumption  of  them. 

The  Englifh  general,  having  loft  a  great  part  of  his 
.army,  and  finding  the  neceflity,  for  want  of  troops,  of 
reimbarking  in  a  few  days, determined  to  attempt  ftorra- 
ing  the  town;  but  a  large  and  deep  ditch,  cut  in  the 
rock,  was  firft  to  be  pafled,  and  no  preparations  had 
been  made  to  fill  it  up. 

If  the  faults  of  the  Englifli  were  very  confiderable, 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  greater.*  Though  ap- 
prized above  a  month  before  that  war  had  commenced 
between  the  two  nations,  they  were  not  roiized  from 
their  lethargy.  The  enemy  was  already  upon  their 
coails,  and  they  had  made  no  provifions  of  balls  of  a 
proper  fize  for  their  cannons,  nor  of  cartridges  ;  nei- 
ther had  they  one  Angle  gun,  or  even  a  firelock  fit  to 
make  ufe  of.  . 

The  great  number  of  officers,  of  the  land  and  fea 

fervice,  who  were  at  theHavannah,  occafioncd,  during 

fome  days  of  the  fiege,  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  re- 

folutions  that  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  the  be- 

•fiegtrs.    • 

Three  (hips  of  war  were  funk;  to  flop  up  the  en- 
trance into  the  port,  which  the  enemy  could  not  pafs. 
'J  he  road  into  the  harbour  was  by  thismeans  damaged, 
and  three  great  (hips  loft,  without  any  reafon. 
-  The  moft  common  prudence  would  have  fuggefted 
that  the  twelve  men  of  war  that  wef^  srt  the  Havannah, 
(hould  have  been  got  ready  to  fail , '  They  could  not 
poffibly  be  of  any  fervice  in  defending^  the  place,  and  it. 
was  a  matter  of  fome  confequence  to  fave  them.  But 
this  was  negleded.     Neither  did  they  think  of  fettfng 

them 
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them  on  fire,  although  this  was  the  only  way  left  to  B  O  O  K 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. 

The  deftrudion  of  the  body  of  Engliih  troops,  poll- 
ed at  Aroftigny,  where  they  could  not  receive  any  ailifl- 
ance,  might  have  been  eafily  effeSed.  This  check 
would  have  put  the  befiegers  to  fome  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing water,  would  have  deprived  them  of  men,  inti- 
midattd  them,  retarded  their  plan  of  operations,  and 
infpired  the  Spanifh  forces  with  fome  degree  of  confi- 
dence. But  far  from  making  fo  eafy  an  attempt,  they 
did  not  attack,  even  in  th6  open  part  of  the  country^ 
anyof  the  Engliih  detachments,  though  compofed  en* 
tirely  of  infantry,  ancf  which  might  have  been  oppofed 
by  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  a  great  number  pf  mi- 
litia that  were  provided  with  horfes. 

The  communication  of  the  city  with  the  internal 
parts  of  the  country  was  fcarcely  even  interrupted,  and 
yet  none  of  thofe  who  had  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftration, 
ever  thought  of  conveying  the  treafure  of  the  king  in- 
to the  inland  parts,  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

The  laft  inftance  of  negleft  ferved  to  complete  the 
whole.  In  the  middle  of  the  ditch  had  been  left  a 
piece  of  a  rock,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  (landing 
by  itfelf.  The  Englifti  placed  upon  this  a  few  totter- 
ing planks,  which  reached  from  the  breach  to  the 
counterfcarp.  A  fergeant,  with  fifteen  men,  pafled 
over  them  at  one  in  the  afternoon ;  and  concealed 
themfelves  among  fome  (lones  that  had  fallen  down. 
They  were  followed  by  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and 
fome  foldiers.  When  they  had  colleSed  about  a  hun- 
dred men,  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  they  got  upon  the 
breach,  under  no  apprehenfion  of  being  difcovered,  and 
found  no  men  placed  there  to  defend  it.     Valafco,   in- 

H  2  deed, 
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BOOK  deed>  informed  of  what  had  happened^  haftened  to  fave 

the  place;  but  he  was  killed  incoming  up,  and  his 

death  putting  the  Spanifh  troops  that  followed  him  into 

confufion,  they  furrendered  to  a  handful  of  men.  The 

negled  of  placing  a  centinel  to  obferve  the  motions  of 

the  enemy>  lodged  upon  the  ditch^occafioned  this  event. 

A  few  days  after,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into^  for 

the  city,  for  all  the  places  of  the  colony,  and  for  the 

whole  ifland.     Independent  of  the  great  importance  of 

• '  -  "^    this  viQory  in  itfelf,  the  conquerors  found  in  the  Ha- 

,   ^    '    vannah  about  forty-five  (1,968,750/.)  millions  of  filver* 

--^"        and  other  valuable  effefls,   which    fully  indemnified 

them  for  the  expences  of  the  expedition. 
Advan*  The  lofs  of  Cuba,  the  center  of  the  power  of  Spain, 

tagcs  pro-  ifi  ^he  iiew  world,  made  peace  as  neceflary  to  the  court 
Great  Bri-  oi  Madrid,  as  it  could  poffibly  be  to  that  of  France, 
tain  in  the   whofe   diftrefles   were  now  brought    to    the   highefl: 

iflandsby     ^j^^,^^ 

The  Englilh  miniftry,  at  that  time,  confented  to  a 
peace  j  but  it  fecmed  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
fettle  the  cotidiiions.  The  fucceffes  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  aftonifliing  in  North  and  South  America. 
But,  however  ambitious  (he  might  be,  (he  could  not 
flatter  hferfelf  with  the  hopes  of  retaining  all  the  con- 
qiiefls  fhe  had  made.  It  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
flie  would  give  up  the  poffeffions  (he  had  gained  in  North 
America,  as  the  advantages  (he  might  expeS:  from  them 
were  diftant,  inconfiderable  and  uncertain ;  and  that 
(he  would  be  content  with  referving  to  herfelf  the  fu- 
gar  colonies  (he  had  lately  acquired,  which  the  Hate  of 
her  finances  feemed  more  particularly  to  require.  The 
increafe  of  her  cuftoms,  that  was  a  nece(rary  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  would  have  procured  her 
the  beft  finking  fund  that  could  be  conceived^  and 
which  tnttft  have  been  fo  much  the  more  agreeable  to 

the 


the  peace. 
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the  nation,  as  it  vrould  have  been  obtained  at  the  ex-  ^  ^  O  K. 
pence  of  the  French,  This  advantage  would  have  been 
attended  with  three  others  very  confiderable.  It  would, 
in  the  firft  place,  have  deprived  a  rival  power,  and  for- 
midable noiwithftanding  the  faults  it  bad  coraraitted, 
of  its  richeft  branch  of  trade.  Secondly,  it  would  have 
contributed  to  weaken  this  power,  from  the  neceflity 
that  it  would  have  forced  it  to  of  defending  Canada  ; 
a  colony,  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  muft 
be  detrimental  to  a  nation  that  had  long  negleded  its 
marine.  Laftly,  it  would  have  kept  New  England  in  a 
doferand  more  abfolute  dependence  on  the  mother 
country,  a  part  of  America  that  would  always  want  to 
be  fupportcd  againft  a  reftlefs,  aSive  and  warlike 
neighbour. 

But  though  the  council  of  George  the  3d  (hould 
have  thought  it  neccffary  to  reftore  to  its  enemies  a  bad 
country  of  the  continent,  and  to  refervc  to  itfelf  the 
moft  valuable  iflands,  yet  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
ventured  to  adopt  fo  fenfible  a  meafure.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  faults  of  the  minifters  are  imputed  only  to 
themfelves,  or  to  their  kings,  who  punifli  them  for 
their  mifconduS.  In  England,  the  errors  of  adminiftra- 
tion  are  generally  the  errors  of  the  nation,  who  infift  up- 
on obedience  to  their  will,  though  guided  by  caprice. 

The  Englifh,  who  have  complained  of  the  terms  of 
the  laft  peace,  when  they  have  been  (hewn  how  far  fliort 
they  fell  of  the  advantages  they  expeaed  from  them, 
bad,  however,  in  fome  meafure,  didated  thofc  very  terras 
themfdves  by  the  tenor  of  their  complaints,  either  pre- 
vious to>  or  during  the  war.  The  Canadians  had  com- 
mitted fome  outrages  and  the  favages  many  afts  of 
cruelty  in  the  Englifli  colonies.  The  peaceable  inha- 
bitants,  terrified  at  the  diftrefles  they  fufFered,  and 
more  fo  at  thofe  they  feared,   had  caufed  their  cla- 

"  3  mours 
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BOOK  mours  to  be  heard  even  in  Europe,  Their  correfpon- 
dents,  interefied  to  obtain  them  a  fpeedy  and  powerful 
redrefsy  bad  aggravated  their  complaints.  Thofe  wri- 
ters, who  eagerly  lay  hold  of  every  circumftance,  that 
can  render  the  French  nation  odious,  had  loaded  it  with 
every  fpecies  of  inveftivc.  The  people,  exafperated  by 
the  report  of  the  (hocking  fcenes  that  were  perpetually 
prefented  to  its  imagination^  wiflied  to  fee  a  flop  put  to 
thefe  barbarities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  co- 
lonies>  fatisfied  with  the  carrying  on  of  their  own  com- 
merce, and  gaining  a  part  of  that  of  their  enemies,  were 
very  quiet.  Far  from  wiftiing  the  conqueft  of  their 
neighbours  fettlements,  they  rather  dreaded  it,  confi- 
dering  it  as  deftruSive  to  themfelves,  though  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation.  The  lands  of  the  French  are  fo 
much  better  than  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  that  no  compe- 
tition could  poffibly  have  taken  place.  Their  allies  were 
of  the  fame  opinion  and  followed  the  example  of  their 
moderation. 

The  confequencc  of  fo  contrary  a  plan  of  conduS 
was,  that  the  nation  was  extrerrrcly  indiflferent  about  the 
fugar  colonies,  but  very  anxious  to  acquire  what  they 
vranted  in  North  America.  The  miniftry,  which,  in 
England,  can  never  fupport  its  authority  againft  the 
people,  or,  at  leaft,  cannot  long  maintain  itfelf  fuc- 
cefsfully  againft  its  general  odium,  turned  all  their 
views  to  this  objeS,  and  found  France  and  Spain 
readily  difpofed  to  adopt  fuch  a  fyfteni.  The  courts 
of  Madrid  and  France  gave  up  to  the  Englifh  all  their 
former  poffeffions,  from  the  river  of  Sit.  Lawrence  to 
the  MifTiflippi.  Beiides  this,  France  ceded  the  iflands 
of  Granada  and  Tobago,  and  confented  that  the  Eng- 
lifh fliou  Id  keep  the  iflands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Domini- 
ca, provided  that^  on  her  part^  (he  might  appropriate 

St.  Lucia 
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St.  Lucia  to  herfdf.       On  thefe  conditions*  the  con-  B  O  O IC 
querors  reftored  to  the  allied  powers  all  the  conquefls 
they  had  made  in  Aiperica. 

From  this  time  England  loft  the  opportunity^  which > 
perhaps^  may  never  return,  of  feizing  the  ports  and 
making  itfelf  matter  of  the  fources  of  all  the  wealth  of 
the  new  world.  Mexico  was  in  its  pow^r^  as  the  Eng- 
lifh  only  were  in  pofitilion  of  the  gulph  that  opens  the 
way  to  it.  So  valuable  a  continent  muil,  therefore^ 
foon  have  become  their  property.  It  might  have  been 
gained  over,  either  by  the  offers  of  an  eafi^r  govern* 
inent)  or  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  liberty:  The  Spa- 
niards might  have  been  induced  to  (hake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country,  which  only  took  up  arms  to  dif- 
trefs  its  colonies,  and  not  to  protect  them  ;  and  the  In- 
dians might  have  been  tempted  to  break  the  chains  that 
enflaved  them  to  an  arbitrary  government.  The  whole 
face  of  America  might,  perhaps,  have'  been  entirely 
changed,  and  the  Englifli  more  tree  and  more  equitable 
than  other  monarchical  powers,  could  not  but  be  bene- 
fited by  refcuing  the  human  race  from  the  oppreflions 
they  fuffered  in  the  new  world,  and  by  removing  the 
injuries  this  oppreifion  has  occafioned  to  Europe  in  par- 
ticular. 

All  thofe  fubjeSs,  who  are  facrificed  to  the  fever! ty, 
cppreflion  and  deceit  of  our  governments;  all  thofe  fa- 
milies that  are  ruined  by  the  raifing  of  foldiers,  by  the 
ravages  of  armiest  by  the  loads  for  carrying  on  war,  and 
by  the  infractions  of  peace  ;  all  men  born  to  think  and 
live  as .  men,  inftead  of  obeying  and  becoming  fubjcfl 
like  brutes,  would  have  gladly  taken  refuge  in  thofe 
countries.  Thefe,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  workmen, 
without  employment ;  of  hufbandmen  without  land ; 
of  men  of  fcience  without  any  occupation ;  and  numbers 
oi  diftreffed  and  unfortunate  perfons,  would  have  fled 
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BOOK  intothefe  regions^  which  #€cel^  only  juflf  and  tivifized 
inh*bitftnts^  to  render  tbeiii  bappj*.  Above  ill^  the  pea- 
fants  of  the  north,  (laves  to  the  nobility  who  trimple 
upon  tbetiir  wcraid  certainly  have  been  incited  there. 
Thofe  Rtiffian  peafonts^  I  mean^  who  are  cnvployed  as 
etecQifoneratb  torture  ihehumari  racc;^  in(le»l of  tiUing 
and  fertilr£ifig  the  earth.  Nombers  of  them  wouM 
CertMirrly  bartf  been  toft  in  thefe  tranfmigrationsy  through 
extehflve  feas^  into  foreign  cliiKkat^ ;  but  this  wouM 
havd  be^n  an  infiAitely  leilt  evil  thail  that  of  a  tyranny^ 
workittg  by  flow  and  artful  nieans^  and  facrificing  fo 
many  people  to  the  wi(k  of  a  fniKkll  number  ef  men. 
In  a  wdrd,  the  ErgUih  would  be  mtich  more  glorioufly 
employed  In  fupportihg  and  favouring  f©  happy  a  rfcvo* 
lution>  thdn  in  tormenting  tkemfelves  in  defence  of  a 
liberty,  that  txeiles  th*  enVy  of  all  iiingt,  an^  whi^h 
they  endeavour^  by  every  method,  to  tindermine  and 

deftroy. 

This  is  a  wifh  which  thdtigh  founded  dn  juftice  and 
humanity,  is  yet,  alas  1  Vain  iw  itfelf j  as  it  leaves  nothing 
but  fruitlcrs  coticern  In  th^  mind  of  hlna  that  forrtitfdjt 
Muft  then  the  defires  of  the  virttlbufe  m^H,  for  th**  prof* 
pcrity  of  the  world,  b^  fbr  kttt  Idft,  whilft  thdfe  of  the 
ambitious  and  extravagant  are  fo  often  favoured  and 
fuccefsful  ? 

SiKCE  war  has  been  the  catife  of  fo  nluch  evil,  why 

docs  it  not  run  through  evfefy  fpeeies  of  talamity  that 

it  may,  at  length,  tend  to  procure  fome  good.  But  whit 

has  been  the  cortfequence  of  the  lafe  war^  one  of  thofifc 

that  has  been  the  nrtoft  diftreTsful  to  the  human  race } 

It  has  occafiotied  ravages  in  thfe  four  quarters  of  tht 

globe  ;  and  has  coft  Europe  alofte  above  a  million  of  its 

inhabitants.     Thofe  who  tvere  not  its  vidims^  are  liow 

opprefled  by  it,  and  their  pofterity  will  long  groan  under 

the  weight  of  the  enormous  taxes  it  has  given  rife  tft 

The 
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The  nation^  whom  viSory  attended  in  all  parts,  ftlll  BOOK 
feels  the  wounds  by  which  its  triumphs  were  obtained. 
Irs  public  debt»  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  did 
not  exceed  i,6i 7,08 7,060 livres,  (70,747,558/.  17/.6J.) 
arofe,  at  the  conclufton  of  the  peace,  to  3,330,000,000 
iivres^  (145 9687 1500/.)  for  which  it  miiil  pay  an  intereft 
of  1 11,577,490  livres.  (4,881,515/.  3/.  gd.) 

But  let  us  now  take  our  leave  of  war.  Let  us  con* 
fider  by  what  means  the  nations,  who  have  divided  the 
great  Archipelago  of  America,  that  has  been  the  origin 
of  fo  many  quarrels  and  negociations,  and  has  given  rife 
to  fo  many  reflexions,  have  beert  able  to  raife  it  to  a 
pitch  of  opukm^e,  that  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
coniMered  tfs  the  firfl  caufe  of  alt  the  gfeat  events  that ' 
at  prefent  difturb  the  peace  of  the  globe. 


End  op  thi;  First  Book. 
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BOOK        II 


The  Europeans  go  into  Africa  to  pur  chafe  Jlaves  to  cultivate 
the  Caribbees.     The  manner  of  conducing  this  f pedes  of 
commerce.    Produce  accruing  from  the  labour  of  the 
Jlaroes, 


V^  E  R  T  A I N  reftlefs  fugitives,  the  greateft  part  of 
whom  had  either  been  difgraced  by  the  laws  of  their 
country,  or  ruined  by  their  own  debaucheries ;  in  this 
ftate  of  defperation,  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  Spa- 
nifli  or  Portuguefe  fliips  that  were  richly  laden  with  the 
fpoils  of  ^he  new  world.  Somedefert  iflands,  whofe  (itu- 
ation  infured  fuccefs  to  thefe  piracies,  ferved  at  firft  for 
a  place  of  rendezvous  to  thefe  robbers,  and  foon  became 
their  country.  Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated 
the  maflfacre  of  a  plain  and  unfufpe^ing  people,  who 
had  received  and  treated  them  with  humanity;  and  the 
civilized  nations,  of  which  thefe  Buccaneers  were  the 
refufe,  adopted  this  execrable  fcheme  without  hefita- 
tion ;  which  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  It 
then  became,  neccffary  to  confider  what  advantages 
might  accrue  from  fo  many  enormities.  Gold  and  fil- 
ver,  which  were  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  fole  valuable 
produdions  to  be  derived  from  America,  had  either  never 

exifled 
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exifted  in  feveral  of  thefe  new  acquifitions,  or  not  in  BOOK 
fufficient  quantities  to  cxpe£t  any  confiderable  emolu- 
ments from  working  the  mines.  Certain  fpeculativc 
men,  Icfs  blinded  by  their  prejudices  than  the  multitude 
generally  are,  imagined,  that  a  foil  and  climate,  fo  total- 
ly different  from  ours,  might  either  lurnifli  us  with  com- 
modities, to  which  we  were  ftrangers,  or  w hich  we  were 
obliged  to  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  pi  ice :  tl.ey,  there- 
fore, determined  to  apply  thcmfches  to  the  culluic  of 
them.  There  were  fome  obftaclts,  apparently  iniur- 
mountable  to  the  execution  oi  this  plan.  The  ancieiit 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  now  entirely  deftroyed, 
and  had  they  not  been  fo,  the  weaknefs  of  their  confli- 
tutions,  their  habits  of  eafe  and  indolence,  and  invinci- 
ble aveifion  from  labour,  would  fcarcely  have  rendered 
them  fit  indruments  to  execute  the  defigns  pf  their  op- 
preffors.  Thefe  barbarians  too,  born  in  a  temperate 
clime,  could  not  fupport  the  irkfome  toils  of  agriculture, 
under  a  burning  and  unwholefome  flcy.  Sclf-intereft, 
ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  devifed  the  plan  of  fceking 
cultivators  in  Africa,  a  country  in  which  the  abomin- 
able and  inhuman  cuftom  of  felling  its  inhabitants  hath 
ever  prevailed. 

Africa  is  an  jmmenfe  region,  conncSed  to  Afia  by  ThcEuro- 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues,  called  the  ifth-  fn^"^>i. 
mus  of  Suez.     This  natural  and  political  boundary  to  ca,  in 
Ihe  ocean,  muft  fooner  or  later  break  down,  by  that  ten-  f^^^^**  °^ 
dency  it  is  obferved  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  tors, 
ftraits  eaftward.      This  great  peninfula,  cut  by  the 
equator  into  two  equal  parts,  forms  an  irregular  tdangle, 
one  of  whofc  fides  fronts  the  eaft,  the  other  the  north, 
and  the  third  the  weft. 

The  eaftern  fide,  which  extends  to  Suez^^as  far  as  the  Opinions 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  wafhed  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  concerning 
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ocean.     The  interior  parts  of  the  country  are  but  hitle  ^oaft  of 

known,  Africa. 
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BOOK  known*  and  what  is  known,  can  neither  excite  the  mer- 


cenary  views  of  the  trader,  the  curioflty  of  the  traveller, 
nor  the  humanity  of  the  philofopher.  •  Even  the  miflio- 
naries,  after  having  made  fome  progrefs  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, efpecially  in  Abyflinia,  totally  difcouraged  by  the 
treatment  they  met  with,  have  abandoned  this  people  to 
their  inconftancy  and  perfidy.  The  coads  are  in  gene* 
ral  only  dreadful  roc^,  or  a  wade  of  dry  and  burning 
fand.  Thofe  portions,  which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  are 
parcelled  out  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  the 
Arabs,  thePortuguefe  and  the  Dutch.  Their  commerce, 
which  confifts  only  in  a  little  ivory  or  gold,  and  fome 
(laves,  is  conneded  with  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  northern  fide,  which  extends  from  theifthrous 
of  Suez  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean.  On  this  fide,  nine  hundred  leagues  of 
coaft  are  occupied  by  Egypt,  and  by  the  country,  which 
has  for  feveral  centuries  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Barbary. 

Egypt,  which  was  the  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences, 
of  commerce  and  government,  offers  nothing  that  can 
recall  to  our  remembrance  the  idea  of  its  former  grent^ 
nefs.  Bending  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  which  the 
ignorance  and  fuperfiition  of  the  Turks  have  tmpofedon 
her,  the  only  intercourfe  (he  feems  to  have  with  foreign 
nations,  by  the  ports  of  Damietta  and  of  Alexandria, 
ferves  only  to  render  them  witnedes  of  her  total  declen-* 
fion  and  ruin. 

The  fate  of  ancient  Lybia,now  Barbary,  is  no  Icfii 
wonderful.  The  ekriy  periods  of  this  eztenfive  country 
are  involved  in  the  greateft  obfcurity.  The  cloud  jbegan 
to  be  difpelledat  the  arrival  of  the  Cartbaginians.  Thefe 
merchants,  originally  of  Phoenician  extra3ion,  about  an 
hundred  and  thirty-fcven  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  built  a  city,  whofe  territory,  at  firft,  very.limit- 
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cd,  in  procers  of  time,  extended  to  all  that  country,  B  O  O  K 
known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  af- 
terwards much  further.    Spain,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  fell  under  its  domi- 
oion.  Many  other  kingdoms  muft  manifeftly  have  ferved 
to  aggrandize  this  enormous  poWer,when  her  ambitioui 
views  interfered  with  thofe  of  Rome.    At  the  time  of 
this  dreadful  colliAon,  a  war  between  thefe  two  nations 
was  inflantly  kindled,  fo  obdinate  and  violent,  that  it 
was  eafy  to  forefee  it  would  not  te^rminate,  but  in  the 
utter  deftruAion  of  the  one  or  the  other.     That  fiate, 
which  was  now  in  the  height  of  its  republican  and  pa- 
triotic principles,  after  the  mod  Iktliful  and  the  moft 
(lubborn  engagements,  obtained  a  decifive  fuperiority 
over  that  which  was  corrupted  by  its  riches*   The  com* 
mercial  people  became  the  flaves  of  the  warlike  power. 
The  conquerors  maintained  themfelves  in  the  po£- 
feffion  of  their  conquefts,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.     The  Vandals,  then  hurried  on  by  their 
original  impetuodty  beyond  the  Umits  of  iSpain,  of 
which  they  were  maftera,  pafled  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
and,  like  an  inundation,  diffufed  themfelves  over  the 
country  of  Lybia.     Thefe  barbarians  would  certainly 
have  preferved  the  advantages  they  had  acquired  by 
their  irruptions,  if  they  had  kept  up  that  military  fpirit 
which   their  king,  Genferic,  had  infpired  them  with. 
But  with  this  barbarian,  who  was  not  deditute  of  genius, 
this  fpirit  became  extind  ;  military  difcipline  was  re- 
laxed, and  the  government  which  refted  only  on  this 
bafis,  was  overthrown.     Belilarius  furpri^ed  thefe  peo- 
ple in  this  confufion,  extirpated  them,  and  re-eftabliihed 
the  empire  in  its  ancient  privileges.  But  this  revolution 
was  only  momentary.     Great  men,  who  can  form  and 
bfing  to  maturity  a  rifing  nation,  cannot  impart  youth 
and  vigour  to  ancient  and  decayed  people. 

In 
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BOOK  In  the  feventh  century,  the  Saracens,  formidable  by 
their  inftitutions  and  their  fuccefs,  armed  with  the  fword 
and  with  the  koran,  obliged  the  Romans,  weakened  by 
their  divifions,  to  repafs  the  feas,  and  augmented  thatvaft 
dominion  Mohammed  had  juft  founded  with  fo  much 
g'ory,  with  theaccelTion  of  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 
The  Caliphs  lieutenants  afterwards  ftripped  their  maf- 
tcrs  of  the  rich  fpoils,  and  ereftcd  the  provinces,  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  into  independent  dates. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  when  the  Mohammedans  of  Algiers, 
who  were  afraid  of  falling  under  the  ycke  of  Spain,  in- 
vited the  Turks  to  their  afliftance.     The   Porte  fcnt 
Barbaroflfa,  who  at  firft  proteQed,  but  in  the  end  en- 
flaved  them.  TheBaffas  who  fucceeded  him,  and  were 
the  gov'ernors  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  both  conquered 
and  opprefled  cities,  exercifed  a  tyranny,  which  very 
fortunately  was  carried  to  fuch  an  height,  that  from  its 
cxcefs  it  rouft  neceffarily  terminate  in  its  own  deftruc- 
tion;  and  the  fame  violent  meafures  that  fupported  it» 
were  exerted  in  delivering  the  people  from  it.    One 
circumAance,  however,  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  three  dates  adopted  the  fame  kind  of  government, 
which  is  a  fpecies  of  ariftocracy.     The  chief,  who  un- 
der the  title  of  Dey,  governs  the  republic,  is  eleSed  by 
the  foldiery,  which  is  always  Turkifh,  and  conditutes 
the  only  nobility  of  the  country.     Thefe  eleflions  are 
feldoiTi  made  by  the  foldiery  without  bloodflied,  and  it 
ts  a  common  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  been  eleSed  in 
the  midft  of  riot  and  daughter,  to  be  afterwards  adafli- 
nated  by  a  redlefs  fa3ion,  who  dedgn  either  to  fccure 
that  didinQion  for   themfelves,  or  to  fell  it  for  their 
advancement.     The  empire  of  Morocco,  which  has 
fuccedively  fwaliowed   up  the    kingdoms  of  Fez,  of 
Tafilet,  and  of  Sus,  becaufe  it  is  hereditary  in  a  nation- 
al 
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al  family,  is,  however,  fubjeSed  to  the  fame  revolu-  BOOK 
tions.    The  enormities  of  the  princes  and  the  people 
are  the  primary  caufe  of  this  inflability. 

Th£  interior  parts  of  Barbary  are  full  of  Arabs,  who 
are  what  men  in  the  primitive  ages  mud  have  been, 
ihepherds  in  a  wandering  and  unfettled  ftate.  Cufloms. 
which' are  difguftful  to  our  effeminate  manners,  arecon« 
fidered  by  them  either  as  great  or  fimple,  refulting  from 
the  diSates  of  nature.  When  the  moft  illuftrions  among 
the  Arabians  intended  to  receive  a  ftranger  with  marks 
of  diftinSiori,  they  go  thcmfelves  in  fearch  of  the 
choiceft  lamb  of  their  flocks,  (lay  it  with  their  own 
hands,  and  like  the  patriarchs  of  Mofes,  or  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  cut  it  in  pieces,  whilft  their  wives  arc  occupied 
in  the  other  preparations  of  the  feftival.  The  children  of 
the  moft  diftinguiihed  men  among  them,  even  of  Scheiks 
and  Emirs,  tend  the  family  flocks.  The  boys  and  girls 
have  no  other  employment  during  their  tender  years. 

Th£S£  are  not  the  happy  manners  of  thofewholive 
in  towns  or  inhabit  the  fea-fhore.  Equally  averfe  from 
the  toils  of  agriculture  and  from  the  more  fedentary  arts, 
they  are  become  pirates.  At  firft,  they  contented  ihem- 
fclvcs  with  ravaging  the  vaft  and  fertile  plains  of  Spain. 
They  furpfifedin  their  beds  the  indolent  inhabitants  of 
the  rich  countries  of  Valencia,  Granada  and  AndaluHa, 
and  carried  them  ofi^  for  flaves.  Afterwards  difdaining 
the  booty  they  acquired  from  countries,  they  had  for* 
merly  cultivated,  they  built  large  veflrels,and  infulted  the 
flag  of  all  nations.  Thefe  naval  equipments,  which  were 
gradually  improved  into  little  fquadrons,  received  an  an- 
nual acceflion,  by  means  of  the  avarice  of  great  num- 
bers of  chriflians,  who  furniflicd  the  people  of  Barbary 
with  materials  for  their  armaments,  who  interefted 
themfelves  in  their  cruifes,  and  whofometimcs  even  ven- 
tured to  direS  their  operations,     Thefe  pirates  reduced 

the 
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the  grtateft  pawersof  Europe  tp  ihe  difgrpce  of  making 
them  aimual  prefentSywhichtuaderinrhBtftver  aampthcy 
are  difguifed,  arc  ift  rfiality  a  tribuie^  Tfaejr  havs  fpinc- 
timcf  be«o  punilb«d  and  humbled  ;  but  then  npbheries 
have  oercr  hssn  totail/  (iippriifiCbd.  CharWsifae  $t])fwhOy 
tho'  he  was  alwayA  t)ufy  ia  cxciciog  commatiojis  during 
the  age  in  which  he  lif^d,  yet  ivould  fometisiics  pc* 
neitate  iaid  (utv^lty  by  that  ^oreiigbt  vrhkh  aiones,  in 
fofloe  degree,  for  the  faulM  of  a  turbulent  fpirit^  ftw 
what  the  people  of  fiarbary  «iighc  one  day  become. 
Difdainiflg  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  treaty  Mrith  tbemy 
he  formed  the  generous  plan  of  4leilroying  them.  The 
ffivaby  lof  Francis  the  i  ft  made  hps  projefi:  mifcarry ; 
and  fiooe  his  time  Mfiory  has  it  not  it^  her  pow^  to  ce- 
kbnate  any  prince  for  refuniing  the  ad^a  of  fo  gk>rious 
an  enterprise^  the  execution  of  which  would  be  atteed- 
ed  with  00  great  dif&cuky^ 

Ths  ifihabitasts  of  Barbary  g!r<o«iB  onder  a  yoke  of  ' 
which  tbey  ire  impaittent.  The  tyrant  of  Morocco  in- 
foleotiy  ipor^  with  the  libemes  and  livca  of  h^  fu|i< 
je6ts.  This  deffwtic  roroneigs*  aa  ejcecytioner  ifi^tbe 
ifarideft  iente  of  the  W0rd^  eiiery  <iay  ex]%ifinon  ihe  walls 
of  hi$  paiase»  or  his  capital^  the  heads  of  the  iinoocent 
or  the  sailty  whowi  he  hits  ilattghter^d  wil;h  h^p  own 
band.  Algiers^  Tttim,  and  Tri}>di#  td&oii(^  teactoipt 
from  a  like  £eroolty»  arje,  howearer^  under  a  fevfirf  M- 
jeiStioa.  Slaves  to  fifteen  or  tmxnttf  thoobpd  Tufksy 
^hp  Jm^n  hcMui  chofieo  out  from  aaicuig  tbf  idr^gs  fff 
the  Ottomap  «flipire,  they  htcooie  in  a  hiunirod  iiSetr 
■en^  ways  the  viAiras  of  thus  fccBtal  iobtifry.  An  ;iu- 
thority  filing  on  fo  tottering  «  balis)  oaiiufit  pofiftbiy  he  « 
£rm]yeftabJi(bed,at)d  might  he  cafily  fubveited. 

No  foreign  fucoour  would  setard  its  fall  for  a  moment. 
The  only  power  that  might  he  funded  of  wifhing  its 
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prtftrvttion,  namely  the  Ouoman  f  mpiret  is  not  fo  B  O  O  K 
highly  gratified  with  the  vain  title  of  protedor,  which  ^* 
they  confer  on  it,  as  to  intcreft  iifelf  warmly  in  their 
fafcty.  AH  endeavours  to  ©Ktirc  them  to  interfere,  by 
fubmiffions,  which  particniar  circumftafices  might,  pro^ 
baWy,  extort  from  thefe  robbers,  would  certainly  be 
incflFeaual.  The  wifties  of  the  Porte  would  not  impart 
ftrength.  For  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  the  Porte  have 
no  navy,  and  their  military  power  is  continually  decay- 
ing. 

8uT  to  what  naibn  Ls  the  glory  re&rved  of  breaking 
thoft  fattens  which  Africa  is  thus  infenfibly  preparing  for 
^h  dfid  of  removing  tbofe  terrors,  which  are  fo  £ormida* 
bb  to  navigatioi>  i  No  pq^  nation  alone  can  attempt  it  $ 
perhap$,  if  i*  difd,  the  jcjiloufy  of  thp  reft  would  throw 
fecftt  obftecles  it)  its  way.  Thisouift,  therefore,  be  the 
WiiNrk  of  a  genemi  cdmbiipation.  Ail  the  maritime  pow. 
m  muik  (Tooe^ir  in  the  execution  of  a  defigo,  in  wfajch 
^U  are  eqiialty  inierefted  Tfacfe  flates,  wfaiph  every 
iim%  kivijtes  lo  mulwiUlliance^  to  mutual  good*wiii,  to 
mutual  defence,  ought  bo  be  weary  of  the  calamities 
which  they  reciprocally  bring  upon  each  other.  After 
b^vtfig  fo  frequently  waited  for  their  mutual  deftruAion, 
kt  them  at  length  lake  up  arms  for  their  prefervafion; 
War  £or  once  at  leaft,  will  then  become  ufeful  and  ju{(. 

0|iE  may  venture  to  affert,  that  fuch  a  war  would 
be  of  no  long  continuanee,  if  it  were  conduded  wkh 
(kill  and  unanimity.  Each  member  of  the  confederacy, 
stacking  at  the  fame  time  the  enemy  it  had  to  reduce, 
would  experience  but  a  weak  rcfiaance,  or,  perhaps, 
oone.  The  peopk  of  Barbary,  being  thus  fuddenly 
deprived  of  aU  power  of  defending  tbemfelves,  would 
undoubtedly  abandon  their  governors,  and  relinquUh  the 
government  by  which  they  have  been  conflantly  oppref- 
fed.  Perhaps  this  nobleft  and  greateft  of  cntcrprizcs 
Vol.  III.  I  would 
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^  ^^  ^  would  coft  Europe  lefs  blood  and  trcafurc,  than  the 
mod  trivial  of  thofe  quarrels  with  which  it  is  conti- 
nually agitated. 

No  one  would  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
politicians^  who  fhoulJ  form  this  plan^  would  confine 
their  ambition  to  the  filling  up  of  roadsf  demolifbing  of 
forts»  and  ravaging  of  coafls.  Such  narrow  notions 
would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  prefent  improvements  of 
reafon.  Th«  countries  fubdued^  would  remain  to  the 
conquerors,  and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire  poflef* 
iions^  proportionate  to  the  afliftance  they  had  given  to 
the  common  caufe.  Thefe  conquefts  would  become  To 
much  the  more  fecure^as  the  happinefsof  thevanquifhed 
would  be  the  confequence  of  them.  This  race  of  pirates, 
thefe  fea  monflers,  would  be  changed  into  men  by  fa- 
lutary  laws,  and  examples  of  humanity.  The  progrefs 
they  would  gradually  make,  by  the  knowledge  we  ihould 
impact  to  them,  would  in  time  difpel  that  fanatfcifm 
which  ignorance  and  mifery  have  kept  up  in  their  minds. 
They  would  ever  recoiled  with  gratitude  the  memo- 
rable ^ra  which  had  brought  us  to  their  (hores. 

We  fliould  then  no  longer  fee  a  country  uncultivated, 
which  was  formerly  fo  fertile.  Corn  and  various  fruits 
would  foon  cover  this  immenfe  tra£t  of  land.  Their 
conimodities  would  be  bartered  for  the  produdions 
of  our  induftry  and  of  our  manufa&ures.  European 
traders  fettled  in  Africa^  would  become  the  fadors  of 
this  tradcy  which  would  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to 
both  countries.  A  communication  fo  natural^  between 
oppofite  coafts,  and  between  people  who  have  a  necef- 
fary  intercourfe  with  each  ot^r,  would,  as  it  werci 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  This  new  kind  of 
conqueft,  which  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  would 
amply  compenfate  for  thofe>  which  during  fo  many 
centuriesj  have  contributed  to  the  diftrefs  of  mankind. 

The 
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The  jcaloufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  wli6  BOOK 
have  obftinatdy  rcjcded  all  expedients  to  re-eftablifli  ^^^ 
tranquillity  on  our  fcas,  hath  been  the  chief  impediment 
to  h  important  a  revolution.     The  hope  of  checking 
the  induftry  of  every  weak  ftate,  hath  accuftomed  them 
to  wifli,  that  thcfe  piracies  of  the  people  bJF  Barbary 
fliould  continue,  and  hath  even  induced  them  tb  en- 
courage thefe  plunders.     This  is  an  enormity,  the  ig- 
norainy  of  which  they  would  nevet  have  incurred,  if 
their  und«rftahding  had  equalled  their  mercenary  views. 
All  nations    would   certainly    profit  from  this  happy 
change ;  but  the  greateft  advantages  would  infallibly 
redound  to  the  maritime  dates,  in  proportion  to  theit* 
power.     Their  fiiuation,  the  fafety  of  their  navigation^ 
the  gfeatnefs  of  their  capital,  and  a  hundred  other 
means,  would  fecure  them  this  fnperiority.     They  arc 
conftantly  complaining  of  the  (hackles  which  national 
envy,  the  folly  of  reftraints  and  prohibitions,  and  the 
confined  idea  of  exclufive  traffic  have  impofed  upon 
their  aftivity.     The  people  gradually  become  as  much 
ftrangers  to  one  another  as  they  were  in  the  barbarous 
ages.     The  void,  which  this  want  of  communication 
neceflarily  occafions,  would  be  filled  up ;  if  Africa  were 
brought  to  have  wants,  and  refources  to  fatisfy  them* 
The  fpirit  of  commerce  would  have  a  new  career  Open- 
ed to  its  exertion. 

However,  if  the  reduSion  and  fubjedion  of  Bar-^ 
bary  would  not  become  a  fource  of  happinefs  for  them 
as  well  as  for  ourfelves  ;  if  we  are  refolved  not  to  treat 
them  as  brethren  ;  if  we  wi(h  not  to  confider  them  a§ 
our  friends  ;  if  we  muftji:eep  up  and  perpetuate  ilavery 
and  poverty  amongft  them  ;  if  fanaticifm  can  fiill  re« 
new  thofe  deteftable  crufades,  which  philofophy  too  kte 
hath  configned  to  the  indignation  of  all  ages  ;  if  Africa 
mud  at  laft  become  the  fcene  of  our  cruelties,  ad  Afia. 

I  a  and 
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ft  O  O  K  and  America  have  been,  and  ftill  are ;  may  the  projcft 
which  humanity  hath  now  didated  to  us,  for  the  good 
of  our  ftllow-creatures,  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion! 
Let  us  remain  in  our  ports.  It  is  indifferent,  whether 
they  be  Chriftians  or  MufTutmen  who  fuffier.  Man  is 
the  only  objeft  worthy  to  intereft  man. 

Do  we  hope  to  accuftom  the  Africans  to  commerce,^ 
by  the  flow  and  gentle  eicpedients  of  treaties,  which 
imift  often  be  renewed,  and  purchafed  as  often  ?  To 
be  aflurcd  of  the  contrary,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  take  a 
iranflent  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  6f  the  Europeans 
tvith  regard  to  thefe  people. 

The  French  have  never  trafficked  with  Morocco. 
They  have  always  been  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  it.  The 
Englifli,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  difgufted  by  the  repeat- 
ed infults  they  have  received,  never  appear  there  but 
oeealionally.  The  whole  commerce  is  almoft  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Denmark,  which  hath  committed  it  to 
^  company,  formed  upon  a  capital  of  five  hundred 
ftares  of  five  hundred  crowns  each.  (65/.  i2/.  6d.) 
Its  eftablifliment  was  in  i755>  and  it  is  to  continue 
forty  years.  It  imports  Englifh  cloth,  filver  tiffucs, 
and  filfc^  ;  fome  linens,  iron,  tar,  and  fulphur ;  and 
brings  in  eicchange,  copper,  gums,  wool,  wax,  and 
leather.  Thefe  exchanges  are  made  at  Sally,  Tetuan, 
Mongador,  Safia«  and  Santa-Cruz.  One  may  judge 
of  the  extent  of  this  commerce  by  the  profits  of  the 
tuftom  houfes,  which  are  let  for  255,000  livres. 
(11,156/.  5/.) 

Tus  trade  of  Algiers  is  not  fo  confidcrable.  The 
Engliih,  French,  and  Jews  of  Leghorn,  are  rivals  in  it. 
The  two  firll  fend  in  their  own  vefleis^  and  the  laft  un- 
der a  neutral  flag,  cloth,  fpice^  paper,  hardware,  coffee, 
fugar,  Tmens»  alum*  indigo,  cochineal ;  and  receive  in 

exchange,  wool.  Wax,  feathers,  leather,  oil,  and  fevtral 

goods 
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goods  arifing  from  captures.    The  r<hirm>  thoufh  t  S  O  O  ^ 
fourth  more  than  the  out^goiogft,  do  not  annually  ex^ 
ceed  a  jniJlion  of  livres.    (43j75<>/«)  France  has  one 
half,  aiul  her  rivals  nearly  divide  the  reft. 

Independsnt  of  this  coimnercey  which  is  totally 
carried  on  by  the  metropoTis^  there  is  ibme  buiineisdone 
at  CaUua^  Bona»  and  Colkxu^  three  other  ports  of  the 
republic  This  trade  would  have  been  extended  and  im* 
proved,  if  it  had  not  been  fubjeAcd  to  a  monopoly  an4 
to  a  foreign  one.  Ancient  treaties^  which  have  been 
pretty  comxnonly  obferved,  have  yielded  this  vaft  eoaft 
to  an  ezdufive  company  e(Ubii(bed  at  Marieilles.  Its 
capital  is  twelve  hundred  thoufand  livresj  (599500/,) 
and  its  aruiual  traiSc  in  oiercbandizey  which  may  a-p 
mount  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  thoufand,  (about 
379000/*  on  an  average.)  employs  thirty  or  forty  (hips. 
It  purcbaiie^  corn»  wool»  coaj^  Md  leather,  with  fpecie. 

Tunis  may  receive  two  milUons  (879500/.)  in  foreign 
merchant ixe*  and  £ell  its  own  for  two  millions  five 
hundred  thouifand  livres.  (<P9#37$/')  l^be  French,  in 
£ondud)iog  this  traffic^  two  thirds  of  the  profit^  the 
Tiifcaa;is  the  rcil.  This  commerce  U  fuppor.ted  and 
carriex)  ox^  nearly  in  ithe  £amie  manner  as  every  traffic  in 
other  IJbUes  of  Barbary. 

Thb  trade  that  is  ^carried  P9  m  Tripoli  is  very  conr 
fideraUe«  Tbei^ountry  is  (9  wi^i^hed,  that  nothing 
can  be  importfid  tbitber.  but  tfome  hardware  «of  liittie 
value.  TJ^e.  sports  of  W00I9  lenna,  aftes^  waX}»  and 
pulfe,  are  fcavce  w.artli  aoiice.  But  tlioggh  this  (:9aft 
is  lb  little  adyaintageous  io  eommeroe,  by  the  ifMppUes  jt 
can  furiitb ;  aiKl  though  tt  is  h  fr^iudicial  to  a  by  the 
piracies  ttiat  ^ e  .exerciiisd  ^bere*  the  weftern  <:oaft  of  Climate  of 
Africa  fuUy  cowpci*t«$.jtl>efe  lolfes  by  the  beAc^^ts  it  the  weftera 

*  \      T'  I     •  coaft  of 

procures  tjo  the  American  coIoaics^  Africa, 

The  c^aft  pf  ihh  immenfe  country  extends  from  the  known  by 
ilraits  ^  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   All  its  Sji,"/^*^^ 

I  3  inhabitants  ofGuincl. 
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*  ^  p  K  inhabitants  arc  black.  The  caufc  of  this  fingularity  hai 
been  the  fubjefi  of  much  inquiry,  which  hath  given 
rife  to  a  variety  of  fyftems.  Some  have  abfurdly  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  negroes  being  the  defcendents  of  Cain^ 
have  had  this  mark  of  infamy  (lamped  upon  them,  as  a 
punilhment  for  the  fratricide  of  their  anceflor.  If  it 
were  fo,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  his  pofterity  have 
made  a  fevere  atonement  for  his  crime;  and  that  the 
defcendents  of  the  pacific  Abel,  have  thoroughly  a- 
venged  the  blood  of  their  innocent  father. 

But  waving  the  difcuflton  of  fuch  ridiculou»fancieS| 
let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  poffible  that  the  negroes 
(hould  derive  their  colour  from  the  climate  they  inhabit  ? 
Some  philofQphers  and  eminent  naturaiifts  are  of  this 
opinion.  There  are  no  negroes,  fay  they,  but  in  the 
hotted  countries.  Their  colour  becomes  darker  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  equator.  It  becomes  lighter 
pr  more  bright  at  the  very  verge  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  whole  human  fpecies  in  general  contraft  whitenefs 
from  the  fnow,  and  grow  tanned  in  the  fun.  One  fees 
various  (hades  from  whife  to  black,  and  from  black  to 
white,  marked  out  as  it  were  by  the'  parallel  degrfees 
which  cut  the  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  pbles.  If 
the  zones,  imagined  by  the  inventors  of  the  fphere,  were 
reprefented  by  real  bands,  one  might  perceive  the  jctiy 
colour  of  the  natives  infenfibly  decrtafe  to  the  right 
and  left  as  far  as  the  two  tropics;  from  thence  the 
brown  colour  of  the  inhabitants  grow  pailer  and  brighter 
to  the  polar  circles,  by  (hades of  white,  becoming  more 
and  more  brilliant.  B6tiris  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
nature,  which  hath  laviihed  the  brightnef^  of  the  moft 
beautiful  colours  on  the  (kin  and  plumage  of' animals, 
and  en  vegetables  and  metals,  (houM,  properly  fpeaking* 
have  left  men  without  colour,  fitice  black  and  whit^  are 

nothing  but  the  beginhing  and  abfence  of  all  colours. 

•  What- 
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Whatever  be  ihc  original  and  radical  caufe  of  that  BOOK 
variety  of  complexion  in  the  haman  fpecies,  it  is  agreed^ 
that  this  complexion  is  owing  to  a  gelatinous  fabdance 
that  is  lodged  between  the  cuticle  and  the  (kin.  This 
fubftance  is  blackiih  in  negroes,  brown  in  olive  coloured 
or  fwarthy  people^  white  in  Europeans,  and  diverfified 
with  reddifli  fpots  in  people  who  have  extremely  light 
red  hair. 

Anatomy  hath  difcovered,  that  in  negroes  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  brain  is  blackiih,  that  the  pineal  gland  is 
entirely  black,  and  that  their  bk>od  is  of  a  much  deep- 
er red  than  that  of  white  people.    Their  (kin  is  al- 
ways hotter,  and  their  pulfe  quicker.     The  paflions, 
therefore,  of  fear  and  love,  are  carried  to  excefs  a- 
mong  thefe  people ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  are 
more  effeminate,  more  indolent,  more  weak,  and  un- 
happily nnore  (it  for  (lavery.    Befides,  their  intelledu- 
al  faculties  being  nearly  exhaufted,  by  the  exce(res  of 
of  fenfual  pleafures,  they  have  neither  memory   nor 
underftanding  to  fupply  by  art  the  de(iciency  of  their 
ftrength.  Their  hair,  it  is  faid,  is  curled,  becaufe  hav- 
ing to  penetrate  through  a  net-work  of  a  more  denfe 
and  tenacious  fubftance»  it  becomes  twifted  and  can- 
not be  lengthened  Out.     The  fweat  of.  the  negroes  dif- 
fufes  a  ftrong  and  dtfagreeable  odour,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  that  thick  and  rancid  greafe  which  hatli 
been  long  lodged,  and  (lowly  oozes  out  between  the  cu- 
ticle and  the  (kin.     This  fubftance  is  fo  palpable,  that 
one  may  diftingui(h  in  it  with  a  microfcope  a  fediment 
formed  in  little  blacki(h  globules.  Hence  the  pcrfpiration 
of  a  negroe,  when  it  is  copious,  tinges  the  linen  cloth 
which  wipes  it  off.    One  of  the  inconveniencies  of 
this  black  colour,  an  emblem  of  the  night  5i*hich  con- 
founds all  objeasi  is,  that  the  negroes  have  been  oblig- 
cd|  in  order  to  be  known  at  a  cfiftancc,  to  (lafli  them- 
.       •  I  4  felvcs. 
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B  O  O  K  felves,  and  mark  their  Odn  with  different  colours. 
This  cuflom  is  general  efpecially  among  the  wander* 
iiig  tribes  of  this  people.  As  we  find,  it  howeveri  efta^ 
blilhed  among  the  favages  of  Tartary  and  Canada^  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  ik^  prafiice  does  not  ra- 
ther arife  from  their  roving  way  of  life,  than  fr6m  the 
colour  of  their  complexion. 

Anatomy  hath  gone  further,  and  difcovered  the 
origin  of  the  blacknefn  of  negroes  in  the  fource  of  ge- 
neration. Nothing  more  it  Ihould  feem  would  be  ne^ 
ceflary  in  order  to  prove,  that  negroes  are  a  particular^ 
(pecies  of  men.  For  if  any  thing  difcriminates  the  fpe- 
cies,or  the  cfafTes  in  each  fpecies,  it  is  certainly  the  dif-: 
ference  of  the  femen.  The  colour  of  the  negroes,  is* 
therefore,  falfely  fuppofed  to  bt  owing  to  the  clirnate^ 
finc^e  in  Africa,  under  the  fai^e  parallels,  the  eafiera 
coaft  has  no  negroes,  and  even  produces  white  people, 
and  notwithflanding  the  heat  and  foil  of  it,  no  negroes 
have  ever  been  born  in  that  country, 

Though  itfliould  be  allowed,  thaf  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa  is  the  hottefik  region  of  the  whole  globe,  the 
only  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this,  would  be,  that 
there  are  clin^ates  proper  ^nly  to  certain  fpecies,  or  cer-» 
Utin  fpecies  adapted  to  particular  climates;  but  not 
that  the  difference  of  diinates  could  change  the  fame 
fpecies  from  white  to  black..  The  fua  has  not  the  pow« 
er  of  altering  and  modifying  thegermina  of  reprodudi- 
on.  White  people  never  become  black  in  Africa,  npr 
negroes  white  in  America.  An  union  indeed  between 
the  fezes  of  thefe  two  fpecies,  produces  the  meftees, 
who  partake  equally  pf  the  colour,  features,  and  com- 
plexion of  both.  If  man  .was  origioajly  white,  it  muft 
be  fuppofed,  that  having  l^ttn  created  nearer  to  the 
frigid  than  to  the  t^^rrid  stopi^  be  peopled  the  earth  fuc-» 
C^ffively  from  the  po^eff  to  the  e<)uatpf ;  wjiilft,  on  the 

':    i  contrary, 
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contr$ry,  the  fertility  of  the  globes  between  the  tro-  BOOK 
pics,  is  a  prefumptiony  that  t»  has  been  peopled  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles^ 

The  climate  inhabited  by  the  negroety  exhibits  no 
variations  but  fuch  as  may  be  oc^aiioned  by  fands  or  mo- 
raflfes.  The  almoft  iofu)>portable  heat  of  their  days, 
it  fucceeded  by  very  coot  and  refrething  nights»  with 
this  diffierence  only,  that  they  are  lefs  fo  in  the  rainy 
feafoAs  than  in  the  times  of  drought.  The  dew,  lefs 
profufe  under  a  cloudy  (ky  than  under  a  ferene  horizon 
is  undoubtedly  the  caufe  of  this  fmgularity. 

From  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  as  ^<>i)  o^ 
far  ai  Senegal,  the  land  is  totally  barren*  Some  Arabs,  ^""*'*' 
the  defcendents  of  thofe  who  conquered  Barbary,  and 
fome  Moors,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  lead 
amiferable  wandering  life  amidft  thofe  burning  and  dry 
fands,  which  at  length,  are  loft  in  the  vaft  folitudes  of 
Sahara. 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia^  and  Sierra  Leona, 
and  thofe  of  fome  lefs  cpnfiderable  rivers,  which  are  in 
that  long  fpace  that  intervenes  between  thefe  principal 
rivers,  exhibit  proofs  of  the  greateft  fertility.  Maize 
grows  there  without  much  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  the 
fruits  that  are  natural  to  America;  and  the  care  of 
flocks  conftitutcs  almoft  the  fole  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  prefer  mare's  milk,  which  is  their 
principal  nouriftiment,  and  travel  but  little;  becaufe 
they  have  no  wants  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. 

Thi  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte,  environed  on  eve- 
ry fide  by  fands,  form  a  nation  entirely  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  Africa.  In  the  rice  of  their  marftics  confifts 
all  their  nouriftiment  and  their  fole  riches.  Of  this  they 
fell  a  fraall  quantity  to  the  Europeans,  for  which  they 
receive  in  exchange  brandy  and  hard-ware. 

From 
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From  the  Cape  of  Palmas  to  the  river  of  Volta,  the 
inhabitants  are  traders  and  hufbandmen.  They  are 
hufbandmen,  becaufe  their  land,  though  ftony,  abun- 
dantly requites  the  neceflary  labour  and  expence  of 
clearing  it.  They  are  traders,  becaufe  they  have  be- 
hind them  nations  which  fufniih  them  with  gold>  copper, 
ivory*  flaves,  and  becaufe  nothing  obftruds  a  continued 
communication  between  the  people  of  the  country  and 
thofe  of  the  coaft.  It  is  the  fole  country  in  Africa, 
where,  in  a  long  fpace,  there  are  no  defarts  or  deep  ri- 
vers, to  obflrud  the  traveller,  and  where  wafer  and  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  may  be  found. 

Between  the  river  of  Volta  and  the  river  of  Cal- 
bary,  the  coaft  is  flat,  fertile,  populous  and  cultivated. 
This  is  not  the  condition  of  the  country  which  extends 
from  Calbary  to  Gabon.  Almoft  totally  covered  with 
thick  forefls,  producing  little  fruit  and  no  corn,  it  may 
be  faid  to  be  rather  inhabited  by  wild  beafts  than  hy- 
men. Though  the  rains  are  there  very  frequent  and  co- 
pious«  as  they  muft  be  under  the  Equator,  the  land  is  (b 
fandy,  that  immediately  after  the  (bowers  are  fallen^ 
there  remains  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  moifture. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  Line,  and  as  far  as  Zaire,  the 
coaft  prefents  an  agreeable  profped.  Low  at  its  be- 
ginning, it  gradually  rifes,  and  exhibits  a  fcene  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  intermixed  with  woods,  always  verdant> 
and  of  meadows  covered  with  palm-trees. 

From  Zaire  to  Coanza,  and  ftill  farther,  the  coaft  is 
in  general  high  and  craggy.  In  the  interior  parts  of 
this  country  is  an  elevated  plain,  the  foil  of  which  is 
compofed  of  a  large,  thick  and  fertile  fand.     . 

A  LITTLE  beyond  Coanza,  a  barren  region  inter- 
venes, of  above  two  hundred  leagues  extent,  which  is 
terminated  by  the  country  of  the  Hottentots.    In  this 

long 
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long  fpace,  there  are  no  inhabitants  knowni  except  the  BOOK 
Cimbebes^  with  whom  no  intercourfe  is  kept  up.  ^^ 

The  varietiess  obfervable  on  the  fliores  of  the  weft 
of  Africa,  do  not  prevent  them  from  enjoying  a  ver/ 
rare,  and,  perhaps,  a  fingular  advantage.  On  this 
immenfe  coafl,  thofe  tremendous  rocks  are  no  where 
feen,  which  are  fo  alarming  to  the  navigator.  The 
fca  is  univerfally  calm,  the  wind  regular  and  the  an- 
chorage fecure.  Several  excellent  havens  are  here 
to  be  met  with,  where  the  mariner  unmolefted  may 
purfue  the  labours  which  the  refitting  of  large  ihips 
require. 

The  winds  and  currents,  during  llx  months  of  the 
year,  from  April  to  November,  have  nearly  the  fame 
diredion.  To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  the  fouth-eaft 
wind  predominates,  and  the  direSion  of  the  currents  is 
towards  the  north-eaft.  During  rhe  fix  other  months, 
fiorms,  by  intervals,  change  the  diredion  of  the  wind, 
but  it  no  longer  blows  with  the  fame  violence :  the 
fpring  of  the  air  fcems  to  be  relaxed.  The  caufe  of 
this  change  appears  to  influence  the  diredion  of  the 
currents :  to  the  north  of  the  line,  they  tend  to  the 
fouth-weft,  beyond  the  line  to  the  fouth. 

Vague  conjeflures  can  only  be  formed,  with  regard  Oovem- 
to  every  thing  which  refpeSs  the  interior  parts  of  Af-  "'^n^P^I^* 
rica ;  but  i^  is  afaft,  well  authenticated,  that  through-  relieion/ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  coaft  the  government  is  and  man- 
arbitrary.    Whether  the  defpotic  fovcreign  afcends  the  "oaft  of 
throne  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  eleSion,  the  people  Guinea, 
have  no  other  law  but  his  wiH. 

But  what  will  feem  extraordinary  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  where  the  great  number  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchies obftruds  the  tranquillity  of  eleSive  govern- 
ments, and  the  profperity  of  all  free  ftates,  is,  that,  in 
Africa^  the  countries  which  are  the  lead  liable  to  revo- 
lutions. 
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BOOK  lutioBSy  are  thofe»  which  have  preferved  the  rif^t  of 

j^      eleding  their  chiefs.     This  is  ufually  an  old  man, 

whofe  wifdom  is  generally  known.     Tbf  aoanner^  in 

which  this  choice  is  niade»  is  very  fijiipie ;  but  k  is 

only  fuited  to  very  fouU  ftates*    In  three  days  the  peo- 

ple^  by  mutual  confent;  mttt  at  the  honfe  of  that  ci- 

tiziefi  who  appears  to  them  the  xnoft  proper  perfoa  to 

be  their  fovereigo.    If  the  fuffrages  are  divided*  be 

who  has  obtained  the  grealeft  number  of  them,  naoifis 

on  the  foarth  day  one  of  thofe  who. have  had  fewer 

voices  than  himfelf.    Every  freeman  halh  a  right  to 

vote.     There  are  even  fome  tribes  where  the  wonxa 

enjoy  this  privilege. 

Such  is,  except'uig  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of  Beain 

and  Joda>  the  forxnatioo  of  that  litile  gronpe  of  flates 

which  are  to  the  north  of  the  Line.    To  the  fouth  we 

meet  with  Mayumba  and  Cilongo^  where  chiefs  are  ad« 

milted  among  the  osiniAers  of  religion;  and  with  the 

empires  of  Loango  and  Gongo»  where  ihf  crown  is 

perpetual  in  the  male  line,  bf  the  feipale  fide,  that  i^, 

the  eld  eft  fon  of  the  king's  eldeft  iifter  inherits  the 

throne,  when  it  becomes  vacant*  Tbeie  .peoj>le  believe 

that  a  child  is  much  more  certf  iniy  jthe  iixf  of  his  okk 

ther^  ihan  of  the  onan  whom  ihe  marries:  they  truil 

rather  to  the  lime  of  delivery  which. they  fee,  than  tQ 

that  of  conception,  of  which  they  are  not  witneiies. 

Th£S£  nations  live  in  a  total  ignoraAce  of  ihai  artib 

revered  among  us,  onder  the  name  of  politics.    They 

do  noty  however,  negled  to  obferve  tome  of  its  forioa- 

lities  and  decorum.  The  cnfiom  of  fcodipig  embajSies  is 

^miliar  to  them,  whcither  tofoUcitaid^dgaioft  a  powerful 

ei^emy,  or  to  requeft  a  m^ator  in  ^heir  i^\StTtnceh  or 

IP  congratulate'Others  upon  their  fucceiles,  (u^n  a  birib^ 

or  a  ihower  after  a  gtneat  drought  The  envoy  mufl  oe- 

Ycr  ftay  bnger  than  a  day  at  the  place  f)f  ^i^  miffiaa$ 

nor 
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imr  travel  during  the  night  in  the  Rates  of  a  foreign  BOOK 
prince.    He  is  preceded  by  a  drum,  which  announces        ''* 
from  afar  bis  charaAer,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  five 
or  fix  friends.     In  thofe  places,  where  he  ftops  to  re- 
frc(h  himfelf,  he  is  received  with  refpcd ;  but  he  can- 
not depart  before  the  fun  rifes,  and  without  the  cere- 
mony of  his  boft  aflembUng  feme  perfons  to  witnefs  that 
IK>  accident  hath  happened  to  him.     In  other  refpefirs, 
they  are  Grangers  to  any  negociations  that  are  in  the 
fcaft  complicated.    They  never  enter  into  any  ftipulati- 
ons&r  the  paft,  nor  for  the  futftre;  but  confine  them- 
felvcs  wholly  to  the  prefent.    Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  thefe  nations  cannot  have  regular  or  fettled  connec- 
tions with  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Their  fyftem  of  war  is  as  Iktle  complicated  as  their 
politics.  Neither  of  the  governments  retain  troops  in 
pay.  Every  free  man  is  by  condition  a  ibidter.  All  take 
tip  arms  to  guard  their  frontiers,  or  to  make  cxcurfions 
in  queft  of  booty.  The  officers  are  cfaofen  by  the  fob 
diers*  and  the  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  The 
trmy  tnarchesy  and  moft  frequently  the  hoftilities, 
which  ar«  begun  io  the  morning,  are  terminated  in  the 
evening.  At  leaft,  the  incurfion  never  continues  ferany 
length  of  time  ;  for  as  they  have  no  magazines,  the 
ttraotof  fubfiftance  obliges  them  to  retire.  It  would 
prove  a  great  misfortune  to  thefe  people,  if  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  keeping  the  field  fifteen  days 
together. 

The  defire  of  extending  tbeir  territories  is  not  the 
canfe  of  the  difiurbances  which  frequently  throw  thefe 
countries  into  confafion.  An  bfok  commtted  in  a  cere* 
mony,  a  clandeftine  or  violent  robbery,  the  rape  of  a 
daa^ter ;  thefe  are  the  ordinary  occaiions  of  a  war. 
The  day  after  4hebattle>  each  fide  jedeems  their  refpec* 
tive  prifoncrs.  They  are  exchanged  for  mcrchandife,  or 

for 
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B  O  O  K  for  flaves.  No  portion  of  the  territory  is  ever  ceded^ 
the  whole  entirely  belongs  to  the  community,  whofe 
chief  fixes  the  extent  which  every  perfon  is  to  culti- 
vate,  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

The  manner  of  terminating  differences  is  not  merely 
that  of  little  ftaies,  whofe  chiefs  are  too  wife  to  afpire 
after  enlarging  their  dominions,  and  too  much  advanced 
in  years  not  to  be  fond  of  peace.  Great  empires  are 
obliged  to  conform  to  thefe  principles  with  neighbours 
much  weaker  than  tbemfelves.  The  fovereign  has  ne- 
ver any  (landing  militia,  and  though  he  difpofes  at  plea* 
fure  of  the  lives  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  he 
prefcribes  them  no  rules  of  adminiftration.  Thefe  are 
petty  princes  who  for  fear  of  being  fufpeded  of  ambiti- 
on  and  puniflied  with  death,  live  in  concord  with  the 
eledive  colonies  which  furround  them.  Unanimity  be- 
tween the  more  coniiderable  powers  and  the  lefler  ftates, 
is  preferved  as  much  by  the  immenfe  authority  the 
prince  hath  over  his  fubjefis,  as  by  the  impofiibility 
there  is  of  bis  exerting  it  as  he  pleafes.  He  can  ftrike 
but  one  blow  at  once.  He  may,  indeed,  give  orders  that 
his  lieutenant  (hould  be  afiai&nated,  and  the  whole 
province  will  ftrangle  him  at  his  command ;  but  were 
he  10  order  all  the  iahabitants  of  a  province  to  be  put 
to  death,  no  one  would  obey  him ;  and  his  will  would 
not  fuffice  to  arm  another  province  againft  that.  His 
power  againft  individuals  is  unlimited ;  but  he  can  do 
very  little  againft  the  whole  colleflive  body. 

Another  reafon  which  prevents  fmall  ftatcs  from 
being  enflaved  by  great  ones,  is,  that  thefe  people  an* 
nex  no  idea  to  the  glory  of  conquefts.  The  only  perfooi 
who  appears  to  have  been  animated  with  it>  was  a 
flave-broker,  who,  from  his  infancy,  had  frequented  the 
European  veffels,  and  who,  in  his  riper  years,  had  made 

a  voyage 
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a  voyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw  and  heard,  BOOK 
fired  his  imagination  and  taught  him  that  a  great  name 
was  frequently  acquired  by  being  the  caufe  of  great  ca- 
lamities. At  his  return  into  his  country,  he  felt  him- 
felf  greatly  humiliated  at  being  obliged  to  obey  people 
lefs  enlightened  than  himfeif.  His  intrigues  raifed  him 
to  the  dignity  of  chief  of  the  Acanis,  and  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  take  up  arms  againft  their  neighbours.  No- 
thing could  oppofe  his  valour,  and  his  dominion  ex- 
tended o  ver  mpre  than  an  hundred  leagues  of  coaft,  of 
which  Anambou  was  the  center.  At  his  death  no  body 
dared  to  fucceed  him :  and  ail  the  fupports  of  his  au- 
thority ceafing  at  once,  every  thing  refumed  its  former 
fituation. 

The  chriflian  and  Mohammedan  religion  feem  to 
have  taken  poflfeffion  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  part 
of  the  weft  of  Africa,  which  is  frequented  by  the  Euro- 
peans. The  mpfliilmen  of  Barbary  have  carried  their 
religious  fyftem  to  the  people  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
iflands,  who  have  extended  it  ftill  farther.  In  propor- 
tion as  thefe  religious  opinions  have  been  at  a  diftance 
from  their  fource,  they  have  undergone  fo  great  an 
alteration,  that  each  kingdom,  each  village,  each  fa- 
mily maintained  a  different  fyftem.  Excepting  circum- 
cifion,  which  is  univerfal,  one  would  hardly  imagine 
thefe  people  profefled  the  fame  worfhip.  This  fyftem 
does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  cape  of  Monta,  whofe 
inhabitants  have  no  communication  with  their  neigh- 
bours. 

What  the  Arabs  had  done  to  the  north  of  the  Line, 
(or  the  Koran*  the  Portuguefe  afterwards  did  to  the 
foutb  for  the  gofpel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
ccntury,they  eftabliflied  it  from  the  country  of  Benguela 
to  Zara.  A  mode  of  worfhip,  which  offered  fure  and  cafy 
means  for  the  expiation  of  all  crimes  was  perfe£i1y  agree- 
able 
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BOOK  flbk  to  the  tftfte  of  nations,  whore  religion  did  not  afford 
^^  ,  them  fucb  comfortable  profpefts.  If  it  was  aftcfwards 
profcribed  in  Cnreral  (btes  it  was  owing  to  the  ezceffes 
of  thofe  who  propagated  it*  which  drew  upon  it  this 
difgrace.  It  hath  even  been  totally  difguifed  m  the 
countries  where  it  has  been  preferred ;  a  few  trifling 
ceremonictt  are  thi;'.  only  remains  of  it. 

The  coafis  which  are  in  the  center  between  thefe 
have  preferved  fonte  local  fuperAitioni,  whofe  origin 
muft  be  very  ancient.  They  coniift  in  the  worflitpof  thst 
innumerable  multitude  of  divinities  or  Fetiches,  which 
every  perfon  makes  after  his  own  fancy  and  for  his  own 
ufe,  in  the  belief  of  auguries,  trials  by  fire  and  boiling 
water,  and  in  the  power  of  Gris-Gris.  There  are  fome 
fuperftttions  more  dangerous,  I  mean  that  blind  confi- 
dence which  they  repofe  in  the  priefts  wha  are  the  mi" 
Btflers  and  promoter^  of  them ;  thefe  have  the  facfed 
depofit  of  the  national  traditions :  and  pretend  to  prophecy* 
The  correfpondence  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  bold 
with  the  evil  fpirit  makes  them  regarded  as  the  fuprema 
arbiters  of  the  barrenneft  and  fertility  of  the  country 
On  this  account  the  firft  fruits  are  always  offered  to  them. 
AH  their  other  errors  have  a  focial  tendency,  and  confpifc 
to  render  man  more  humane  and  peaceable. 

The  different  religions,  which  are  fpread  through 

Affica»  have  not  changed  the  manner  of  living;  be- 

caiile  the  influence  of  the  climate  there  isfo  predominant, 

that  opinions  have  but  little  effcd  upon  their  manners. 

The  houfesare  always  built  of  the  branches  of  the  palm* 

tree,  moft  commonly  of  earth  and  covered  with  firaw> 

oiiers,  or  reeds.  Their  furniture  coofifts  folely  of  baf* 

kets»  earthen  pots,  mats*  which  ferve  as  beds,  and  caia* 

balhes  of  which  all  their  utenfils  are  made.    A  girdle 

round  the  loins  is  their  only  apparel.  They  live  on  game> 

fiih,  fruit,  rice,  or  on  bread  made  of  matxe,  ilUbaked. 

Their 
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Their  drink  is  the  wine  of  the  Palm-tree.    Arts  arc  un-  BOOK 

known  amongft  them.     All  their  labours  are  confined 

to  certain  rudic  employments.     Scarce  one  hundredth 

part  of  their  country  is  cultivated^  and  that  in  a  very 

wretched  manner>  either  by  poor  people^  or  by  flaves^ 

who,  from  their  indolence  and  condition,  have  the  great* 

eft  averfion  from  labours. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  in  their  manners  than  in 
their  wants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger>  the  women 
ire  generally  handfome^  if  beauty  confifts  in  fyrametry 
of  proportion  and  not  in  colour.  Moded,  affable  and 
faithful>  an  air  of  innocence  appears  in  their  looks,  and 
iheir  language  is  an  indication  of  their  baflifulnefs.  The 
names  of  Zilia,  Calypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which  feem  to 
be  names  of  pleafure,  are  pronounced  with  an  inflexion 
of  voice,  of  the  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  which  our  or* 
gans  are  not  fufceptible.  The  men  are  of  a  proper  (ize, 
their  (kin  is  as  black  as  ebony,  and  their  features  and 
countenances  pleadng.  The  habit  of  taming  horfes 
and  bunting  wild  beads  gives  them  an  air  of  dignity. 
They  do  not  Cjifily  put  up  with  an  affront,  but  the  ex- 
ample of  thofe  animals  they  haye-  reared,  infpires  them 
with  boundlefs  gratitude  for  a  mailer  who  treats  them 
with  indulgence.  It  is  impoffible  to  find  fervants  more 
attentive,  more  fober,  and  who  have  ftronger  attach- 
ments; but  they  do  not  make  good  huibandmen;  be- 
caufe  their  body  is  not  habituated  to  (loop  and  to  bend 
towards  the  ground,  in  order  to  clear  it. 

The  complexion  of  the  Africans  degenerates  towards 
the  eaft.  The  people  of  this  climate  are  flrong,  but 
Ihort.  They  have  an  air  of  flrength,  which  is  denoted 
by  firm  mufcles ;  and  the  features  of  their  faces  are  fpread 
outy  and  have,  no  expreflion.  The  figures  impreflfed 
on  their  foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  incrcafed  their 

Vol.  III.  K  natural 
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BOOK  natural  derornxity  •    An  ungrateful  foiU  which  is  not  im- 

^ ^  proveable  by  culture,  hath  forced  them  to  have  recourfc 

to  filhing)  tho'  the  fea,  M^hich  is  alaioft  impradicable 
by  means  of  a  bar  that  runs  along  the  coaft,  feems  to 
divert  them  from  it.    Thus  repirffed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
elements,  they  have  fought  for  aid  among  adjacent  na* 
tions  more  favoured  by  nature ;  from  whom  they  have 
derived  their  fubfiftence  by  felling  them  fait.    A  fpirit 
of  trafSc  hath  been  diffiifed  among  them  fmce  the  ar« 
rival  of  the  Europeans ;  becaufe  ideas  are  unfolded  in 
all  men  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  ob]e£ts  that  are 
prefented  to  them ;  and  becaufe  more  combinations  are 
neceflfary  to  barter  a  flave  for  feveral  forts  of  merchan- 
dife,  than  to  fell  a  bufliel  of  fait.    Beddes,  though  they 
are  well  adapted  to  all  employments  where  (Irength  only 
is  required,  yet  they  are  unfit  for  the  internal  duties  of 
domeftic  life.     This  condition  of  life  is  repugnant  to 
their  cuttoms,  according  to  which  they  are  paid  fepa- 
rately  for  every  thing  they  do.    And,  indeed,  the  reci- 
procation of  daily  labour  and  daily  recompence  is^  per- 
haps, one  of  the  bed  incentives  to  induftry  among  all 
men.    Th^wives  of  th^k  mefcatitile  negroes  fiiare  all 
their  labotiFs  except  that  pf  fiihing.  They  have  neither 
the  amiableneis,  modefty^  difcretion  nor  beauty  of  the 
wome]^  of  the  Niger,  and  they  appear  to  have  lefs  fenfi-* 
bility.    In  coitiparing  the  two  nations  one  would  be 
ttmigtti  to  imagine,  that  one  is  the  loweft  clafs  of  peo- 
ple in  a  poliflied  and  civilized  city>  and  that  the  other 
hsith  enjoyed   the  advantages  of  a  fiiperior  education. 
Their  languagpe  ftronjgly  indicates  their  charaflcr.  The 
accents'  of  the  one  have  a^  extreme  fweetnefs,  thofe  of 
the  other,  are  harih  and  dry  like  the  foil  they  inhabit. 
Their  vivacity,  even  in  pleafures,  refembles  the  furious 
tranfports  pf.anger..    . 

...  •*  B^TOND 
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Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the  other  BOOK 

II 

countries,  known  onder  the  general  name  of  the  golden 

coaft,  the  people  have  a  fmooth  (kin,  and  of  a  dark  black 
co)our»  their  teeth  are  beautiful  ;  they  are  of  a  mid-* 
dling  ftature,  but  well-fhaped,  and  they  have  a  baflifui 
countenance.    Their  faces  tho'  agreeable  enough  would 
be  much  more  fo,  if  the  women  were  not  ufed  to  fear 
them,  and  the  men  to  burn  their  foreheads.     The  bafis 
of  their  creed  is  a  metempfychofis  of  a  peculiar  kind  : 
they  believe,  that  in  whatever  place  they  remove  to,  or 
wherever  they  are  tranfported,  they  (hall  return  after 
their  death,  whether  caufed  by  the  laws  of  nature  or  by 
their  own  hands,  to  their  own  country.  This  conviSion 
conftitutes  their  happinefs ;  becaufe  they  coniider  their 
country  as  the  moft  delightful  abode  in  the  univerfe. 
This  pleafing  error  conduces  to  humanize  them.     Fo- 
reigners, who  refide  in  this  climate,  are  treated  with  re- 
fpedful  civility,  from  a  perfuafioh  that  they  arc  come 
there  to  receive  the  recompence  due  to  their  condu£t. 
This  people  have  a  difpofition  to  chearfulnefs  not  ob- 
fervable  in  the  rieigbbouring  nations ;  they  are  inclined 
to  labour,  have  a  ready  conception,  a  folidity  of  judg- 
ment, principles  of  equity,  leldom  altered  by  circum- 
ftances,  and  a  great  facility  of  adapting  themfelves  to 
foreign  manners.     They  are  tenacious  of  their  commer- 
cial caftoms,  even  when  they  are  not  advantageous  to 
them.    The  mfethod  of  traifHcking  with  them  was,  for 
along  time,  the  fame  that  had  formerly  obtained  among 
riicm.    The  firft  vcffel  that  landed  finiflicd  its  traffic 
before  atiother  would  enter  upon  theirs.    Each  had  its 
turn.    The  price  fixed  for  one,  was  the  fame  for  all. 
It  is  but  very  lately  that  the  nation  hath  been  determin- 
ed to  avail  itfelf  of  the  advantages  it  might  derive  from 
the  number  of  European  nations  frequenting  its  pcrts. 

K  2  t:h» 
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B  op K      The  people  fituated  between  the  Line  and  Zaire, 
have  all  a  great  refemblance  to  one  another.    They  are 
well  made.     Their  bodies  are  lefs  robuft  than  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  north  of  the  equator ;  and  though 
there  are  fome  marks  on  their  faces,  one  never  perceives 
any  of  thofe  fears  which  are  fo  (hocking  at  (irft  fight. 
Their  food  is  fimple,  and  their  life  frugal.    They  love 
eafe  and  never  labour  beyond  their  ftrengih.    Their 
feafts  are  accompanied  with  military  fports,  which  re-  . 
vive  the  idea  of  our  ancient  tournaments ;  with  this 
difFerencCf  that  in  Europe  they  conftituted  the  exercii'es 
^  of  a  warlike  nation^  whereas .  in  Africa  they  are  the 
amufements  of  a  timid  people.    The  women  are  not 
admitted  to  thefe  public  diverfions.  Aflembled  together 
in  certain  houfes  they  fpend  the  day  in  private^  and  no 
men  are  ever  admitted  into  their  fociety.     The  jealoufy 
of  diftindion  is  the  ftrongeft  paiSon  of  thefe  people^  who 
are  naturally  peaceable.    A  certain  degree  of  ceremony 
obtains  both  at  the  court  of  princes  and  in  private  life. 
Upon  the  mod   trivial  occurrences^  they  fly  to  their 
friends  either  to  congratulate  them  or  to  condole  with 
them.    A  marriage  occaiions  vifiting  for  three  months. 
The  funeral  obfequiesof  a  perfon  ofdiflinfiion  continue 
fometimes  two  years.    Thofe  who  were  conneAed  to 
bim»  in  any  degree,  carry  his  remains  about  through  the 
feveral  provinces.    The  crowd  gathers  as  they  proceed, 
and  no  perfon  departs,  till  the  corpfe  is  depofited  in  the 
tomb,  with  all  the  demonftrations  of  the  deepeft  forrow. 
So  determined  a  tafte  for  ceremony  bath  proved  favour- 
able to  fuperftition,  and  fuperftition  hath  promoted  a 
fpirit  of  indolence.    In  thefe  countries,  the  earth  fuffi- 
ciently  fertile,  without  requiring  much  labour,  is  only 
cultivated  by  women,  whpm  fervitude  or  penury  con- 
demn to  this  drudgery.  Men  (laves,  or  free  men  if  poor, 
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are  employed  in  hunting  and  fifliingy  or  are  defttned  to  B  O  O  K 
augment  the  retinue  of  the  great.  There  is  in  this  na- 
tion in  general  lefs  equality  between  the  two  fezes  than 
is  found  among  their  neighbours.  Birth  and  rank  here 
impart  to  fome  women  the  right  of  choofingahulband, 
whom  they  keep  in  the  moil  extreme  fubjedion.  They 
have  even  the  right,  whenever  they  are  diflatisfied  with 
their  choice,  of  condemning  him  to  flavery  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  imagined  that  they  freely  makeufe  of  this  privi« 
ledge,  however  humiliating  it  may  be  to  the  twofexes. 
For,  what  is  that  man,  whom  a  woman  can  make  her 
flave  ?  He  is  good  neither  for  her,  nor  for  himfelf. 

From  Zaire  to  the  river  of  Coanza,  the  ancient  cufr 
toms  flill  remain  ;  but  they  are  blended  with  a  confufed 
mixture  of  European  manners,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  elfewhere.  It  is  probable  that  the  Portuguefe, 
who  have  large  fettlements  in  this  country,  and  who 
were  defirous  of  introducing  the  chriftian  religion 
among  them,  had  a  greater  intercourfe  with  them  than 
they  had  with  other  nations,  who  having  only  fa3ories 
to  the  north  of  the  line,  have  been  employed  in  nothing 
but  their  commerce. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  all  we  have  related 
concerning  the  people  of  Guinea,  ought  only  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  clafs  which,  in  all  countries,  ftamps  the 
charaSer  of  a  nation.  The  inferior  orders  and  flaves 
are  farther  removed  from  this  refemblance,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  debafed  or  degraded  by  their  occupa- 
tions or  their  conditions.  However,  the  mod  difcerning 
inquirers  have  obferved,  that  the  difference  of  conditions 
did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  fo  diftinguifhable 
as  we  find  in  the  dates  which  are  fituated  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Tiber,  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  ex- 
tent of  country  as  the  Niger  and  the  Coanza.  The 
farther  men  depart  from  nature,  the  lefs  muft  they  re- 
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BOOK  feoible  one  another.  The  mukiplicity  of  civil  and 
^-^^^-^^A.— f  P^^*^^^*^  inftitutions  neceflarily  throws  into  the  moral 
charader  and  into  the  natural  habits,  (hades,  which  are 
unknown  to  focieties  lefs  complicated.  Beildes>  nature 
being  more  powerful  under  the  torrid  than  under  the 
temperate  zone*  does  not  perniit  ithe  influence  of  morals 
to  exert  itfcif  fo  flroogly.  Men  there  bear  a  greater 
iimilLtude  to  one  another,  becaufe  they  owe  every  thing 
to  nature,  and  very  little  to  art.  In  Europe,  an  ex  ten- 
live  and  diverri6edcomn)ierce,  varying  and  multiplying 
the  enjoyments,  the  fortunes  and  feveral  <:oAdJitiojis  of 
men,  adds  likewife  to  the  differences  which. the  ctjmatey 
the  laws,  and  the  conunon  pr^ejudices  have  ofiabliihed 
among  af^ive  and  laborious  nations. 
Ancient  Ih  Guinea,  trade  has  never  been  able  to  caufe  afuffi- 
trade  of  cj^pj  alteration  in  the  manners  jof  its  inhabitants.  It 
formerly  confifted  of  certain  exchanges  ofialtand  dried 
filhj  which  were  confurned  by  the  nations  jemoteixom 
the  coaft.  Thefe  gave  in  return  fluffs  made  of  a  kind 
of  thread,  which  was  only  a  woody  fubftarce,  clofely  ad- 
hering to  the  inner  fide  of ihe  bark  of  a  particular  .tree 
in  thefe  climates.  The  air  hardens  it,  and  renders'  it 
fit  for  every  kind  of  weaving.  They  make  them  up  in 
bonnets  of  different  kinds,  fear  fs,  aprons  for  t^eir  girdles, 
varying  in  fhape  according  to  the  particular  mode  of 
each  nation.  The  natural  colour  of  the  thread  is  a  paLe 
grey.  The  dew,  which  bleaches  our  flax,  gives  it  a 
citron  colour,  which  rich  people  prefer.  The  black 
dye,  generally  ufed  among  the  people,  is  extraded 
from  the  bark  that  makes  this  thread,  by  fimple  infu- 
(ion  in  water.  As  this  thread  rjeadily  takes  ail  colours^ 
this  hath  induced  them  to  form  of  it  different,  figures 
of  men,  birds,  and  quadrupeds.  The  flufiFs  thus  worked, 
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fervc  to  hang  their  apartments  with,  to  cover  their  feats,  BOOK 
and  for  other  kinds  of  furnUiire. 

The  iirft  Europeans,  who  frequented  the  weftern 
coafts  of  Africa,  fixed  a  value  on  wax,  ivory,  and  gum, 
which  intrinfically  they  did  not  pofleft.  They  gave  an 
eilimatbn  to  gold,  from  which  they  drew  at  moft  three 
thoufand  marks  a  year.  Their  reftlcfs  avarice,  which 
has  never  been  fatisfied  with  this  produce,  made  them 
frequently  concert  expedients  to  augment  it.  Tiiey  flat- 
ter themfelves,  that  their  defigns  will  foon  be  fuccefsful 
by  the  following  fcheme. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  under  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  there  is,  fays,  a  mo* 
dcrn  traveller,  a  pretty  large  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  Bambuck.  It  hoot  fubjed  to  .a  particular 
king, but  governed  by  village  lords,  called  Farims.  TJhefe 
hereditary  and  independent  chiefs  are  all  obliged  to  unite 
for  the  defence  of  the  (late,  when  it  is  either  attacked  as 
a  community,  or  only  in  any  one  of  its  members. . 

Th  e  territory  of  this  ariftocratical  (late,  h  dry.  and 
barren.  It  produces  neither  maize,  rice,  nor  vegetables* 
The  infupporiable  heats  it  is  fubjefl  to,  proceed  in  part 
from  its  being  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  which 
prevent  the  winds  from  refre(hing  the  air.  The  climate 
is  as  unwbolefome  as  it  ijs  difagreeable  :  vapours,  which 
continually  iffpe  from  th«  bpweU,of  a  foil  replete  with 
minerals,  render  living  there  ^dangerous,  efpecially  to 

ftrangers, 

GoLP,  which  is  abundant  in  this  wretched  country, 
had  made  it  an  objeS  worthy  of  notice  :  gold,  whicJi 
in  the  eyes  of  the  covetous  man,  feems  to  compcnfatc 
for  all  the  evils  of  naturp,  tho'  in  reality  it  increafesthem 
all.  This  ^etol  is  fo  cpipmon  in  this  country,  that  it  h 
found  almoft  indiCpriminately  every  where.    To  obtain 
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B  O  O  K  it,  fometimcs  it  is  fufHcient  to  fcrape  the  furface  of  the 
earthi  that  is  clayifli,  light,  and  mixed  with  fand.  When 
the  mine  is  very  rich,  it  is  dug  only  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet,  and  never  lower  ;  though  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  lower  they  went,  the  more  gold  the  foil  afford- 
ed.    The  miners  are  too  indolent  to  purfue  a  toil  which 
conftantly  becomes  more  tedious,  and  too  ignorant  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  it  would .  be  attended  with* 
Their  negligence  and  their  folly  are  in  this  inftance  fa 
extraordinary,  that  in  wafhing  the  gold,  in  order  tofepa-c 
rate  it  from  the  earth,  they  only  preferve  the  larger  pie- 
ces, the  light  parts  pafs  away  with  the  water,  which 
flows  down  an  inclined  plain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bambuckdo  not  work  thefe  mines 
at  all  times,  nor  is  it  left  to  them  to  do  it  when  they 
pleafe.  They  are  obliged  fo  wait  till  perfonal  or  public 
wants  determine  the  Farims  to  grant  this  permifGon. 
When  it  is  proclaimed,  all  who  are  allowed  to  profit 
from  them,  meet  at  the  appointed  place*  When  their 
work  is  finiflied,  a  divifion  is  made.  Half  of  the  gold 
goes  to  the  lord,  and  the  remainder  is  equally  dtllributed 
among  the  labourers.  Thofe  who  want  gold  at  any 
other  time  than  that  of  the  general  digging,  go  in  fearch 
of  it  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,whereit  is  very  common. 
Th£  French  and  Englilhhave  fucceflively  daft  an  en- 
vious eye  on  thefe  real  and  imaginary  riches.  Some 
thought  they  could  be  conveyed  into  this  country  by 
the  Niger,  others  by  the  Salum.  Far  from  having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  their  attempts  of  becoming  mafters  of  this 
country,  they  have  not  yet  afcertained  its  exiftence. 
The  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  pad  efforts  hath  redoubled  the 
activity  of  fanguine  minds  :  fenfible  and  judicious  mer- 
chants have  chofen  to  limit  tbemfelves  to  a  commerce 
much  more  importan.tr which  is  that  of  (laves. 

The 
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The  property  which  fome  men  have  acquired  over  BOOK 
others  in  Guineai  is  of  Very  high  antiquity.     It  is  gc-  t^^_!,^ji 
nerally  efiabliihed  there^  excepting  in  Tome  little  dtf-  New  com* 
triSs,  where  liberty  hath  retired  and  concealed  herfeif.  «ncrce  of 
No  proprietor,  however,  has  a  right  to  fell  a  man  who  theflavc 
is  born  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.     He  can  only  difpofc  of  trade. 
t)iofc  flaves  whom  he  gets,  whether  by  war,  in  which 
every  prifoner  is  a  flave  unlefs  exchanged,  or  in  lieu  of 
compenfation  for  fome  injury;  or  if  he  hath  received 
them  as  a  tcflimony  of  acknowledgment.     This  law, 
which  fecms  to  be  made  in  favour  of  one  who  is  bom 
a  flave,  to  indulge  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  fa- 
mily and  of  his  country,  is  yet  inefFeaual,  fince  the 
Europeans  have  eftabliftied  luxury  on  the  coafts  of  A- 
frica.     It   is  every  day  eluded  by  concerted  quarrels, 
which  two  proprietors  mutually  diflcmble,  in  order  to 
be  reciprocally  condemned,  each  in  his  turn,  to  a  fine, 
which  is  paid  in  perfons  born  flaves,  the  difpofal  of  whom 
is  allowed  by  the  fanfllion  of  the  fame  law. 

Corruption, contrary  to  its  ordinary  progrefs,hath 
advanced  from  private  perfons  to  princes.  Contentions 
have  been  multiplied  in  order  to  procure  flaves,  as  war 
is  excited  in  Europe  in  order  to  procure  foldiers.  They 
have  cftabliflied  the  cuftom  of  punifliing  with  flavery 
not  only  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  lives  or  proper- 
ties of  citixenfi,  but  thofe  alfo  who  were  incapable  of 
paying  their  debts,  and  thofe  who  have  violated  conju- 
gal faith.  This  punifliment,  in  procefs  of  time,  was 
infli£t3Bd  for  the  mofl;  trivial  mifdemeanors,  after  hav- 
ing been  at  firft  referved  only  for  the  greateft  crimes. 
They  have  not  ceafed  to  multiply  prohibitions  of  things 
indifferent,  in  order  to  increafe  the  revenues  raifed 
from  the  fines  by  increafing  the  number  of  offences, 
injuftice  hath  not  been  contained  within  any  limits  or 
reftraints.    At  a  great  didance  from  the  coaft,  there 
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B  O  O  K  are  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every  thing  they  meet 
_  ,  with  in  the  villages^  around  thcnif  to  be  carried  'off^ 
The  children  are  thrown  into  facks :  the  men  and  wo- 
men are  gagged  to  ftifle  their  cries.  If  the  ravagers 
are  flopped  by  ^  fuperior  force,  they  are  condu£ted 
before  the  prince,  who  always  difowns  the  commifii- 
on  he  has  given,  and  under  pretence  of  doing  jufticey 
inftantly  fells  his  agents  to  the  ibips  he  has  treated 
with. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiHis  thefe  infamous  arts,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  coaft  have  found  it  impoflible  to  fupply  the 
demands  of  the  merchants.  It  bas  happened  to  them^ 
what  every  nation  muft  experience*  which  cannot  trade 
but  with  its  nominal  ftock.  Slaves  are  to  the  comiperce 
of  Europeans  in  Africa,  what  gold  is  in  the  commerce 
we  carry  on  with  the  new  world.  The  heads  of  the  ne« 
groes  reprefent  the  ftock  of  the  ftate  of  Gtlinea.  Every 
day  this  ftock  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is  le.^t  them 
but  articles  of  confumption.  Their  capital  gradually 
vaniflies,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed,  by  reafon  of 
the  fpeedy  confumptions.  Thus  the  trade  for  blacks 
would  long  fince  have  been  entirely  loft,  if  the  iiilia'* 
bitants  of  the  coafts  had  not  imparted  their  luxury  to 
the  people  of  the  inland  countries,  from  whom  they 
now  draw  the  greateft  part  of  the  (laves  that  are  put 
into  our  hands.  Thus. the  trade  of  the  Etiropcans,  by 
gradual  advances,  has  almoft  exhauft^d  the  only  veiidi^ 
ble  commodities  of  this  nation. 

In  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  this  circumfl:ance  hath 
ratfed  the  price  of  (laves  almcft  to  four  times  above  the 
former  coft  :  the  reafon  is  this.  The  payments  they 
receive,  confift  chiefly  of  the  merchandize  of  the  Eaft« 
Indies,  which  have  doubled  their  value  is  Europe.  A 
double  quantity  of  thefe  goods  muft  be  given  in  Africa. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  colonies  of  America,  where  the  fale  fdr  blacks  BOOK 

II 

is  concluded^  arje  obliged  to  fupfort  thefe  feveral  aug- 

mentations,  and  confequently  to  pay  four  times  more 
tban  they  formerly  did. 

The  diftant  proprietor,  however,  who  fells  hisflave, 
receives  lefs  profit  thfin  the  ptrfon  received  fifty  year^ 
ago,  who  fold  his  ilave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  th< 
coaft.  The  profits  intercepted  by  pafCng  through  dif* 
ferent  hands,  the  expences  of  tranfport,  the  impods, 
fometimes  of  three  per  cent,  that  muft  be  paid  to  thofe 
princes  through  whofe  territories  they  pafs,  fink  the 
dilFtrence  betwixt  the  fum  which  the  firft  proprietor 
receivts,  and  that  which  the  European  trader  pays. 
Thefe  expences  contiauaUy  increafe  on  account  of  the 
great  di (lances  of  the  places  where  there  are  ft'dl  flaves 
to  tc  fold*  The  further  oflF  this  firft  fale  is,  the  great* 
er  will  be  the  difficulties  attending  travelling.  They 
will  become  fuch,  that  of  the  fum  which  the  Euro- 
pean merchant  will  be  able  to  pay,  there  will  remain 
fo  little  to  oflFer  to  the  firft  feller,  that  he  will  rather 
choofe  to  keep  bis  ilave.  Then  all  .trade  of  this  kind 
will  ceafc.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fupport  it  eflFeftu* 
ally,  our  traders  muA  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
and  fell  in  proportion  to  the  colonies ;  which,  on  their 
parjt,  not  being.able  to  difpofe  of  their  produce  but  at 
an  enormous  price,  will  no  longer  find  people  to  con* 
fume  k.  But  till  that  time  comes,  which  is,  perhaps, 
not  fo  diftant  as  the  colonifts  imagine,  they  will  quietly 
live  on  the  blood  and  labours  of  the  negroes.  They  will 
find  navigators  who  will  ha;z,ard  the  purchafing  of  them, 
and  tyrants  .who  will  fell  them. 

Slave  merchants  are  united  by  a  mutual  confederacy, 
and  fbrming  a  fpecies  of  caravans,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
or  three  hundred  leagues  they  condud;  feveral  files  of 
thixty  JOS  forty  ilaves,  all  laden  with  water  and.  corn 

which 
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BOOK  which  are  neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence  in  thofe  thirfty 
"•  deferts  through  which  they  pafs.  The  maimer  of  fe- 
curing  them  without  much  incommoding  their  march, 
is  ingecioufly  devifed.  A  fork  of  wood  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  long  is  put  round  the  neck  of  each  flave.  A 
pin  of  iron  riveted  fecures  the  fork  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
)he  head  cannot  difengage  itfelf.  The  handle  of  the 
fork,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before  and 
fo  embarrafles  the  perfon  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  tho'  he 
has  his  arms  and  legs  free^  he  can  neither  walk,  nor 
lift  up  the  fork.  When  they  get  ready  for  their  march, 
they  range  the  flaves  on  the  fame  line,  and  fupportai)d 
tie  the  extremity  of  each  fork  on  the  fhoulder  of  the 
foremofl  flave,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  from  one  to 
another,  up  to  the  firft,  the  extremity  of  whofe  fork  is 
carried  by  one  of  the  guides.  Few  rcftraints  are  im- 
pofed  that  are  not  felt  by  the  perfons  who  impofe  them. 
In  order  that  thefe  traders  may  enjoy  the  refreihment  of 
fleep  without  uneafinef^,  they  tie  the  arms  of  every  flave 
to  the  tail  of  the  fork  which  he  carries.  In  this  condi* 
dition  he  can  neither  run  away  nor  make  any  attempt  to 
regain  his  liberty.  Thefe  precautions  have  been  found 
indtfpenfible,  becaufe^  if  the  flave  can  but  break  his 
chain,  he  becomes  free.  The  public  fattb^  which  fe- 
cures to  the  proprietor  the  pofleflion  of  his  flave,. and 
which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up  into  his  hands,  is 
filent  with  regard  to  a  flave  and  a  trader  who  exercifes 
the  moft  contemptible  of  ail  profeflions. 

Great  numbers  of  flaves  arrive  together,  efpecially 
when  they  come  fromdiflant  countries:  This  arrange- 
ment is  neceflary,  in  order  to  dimitiifli  the  expence 
which  is  unavoidable  in  conducing  them.  The  inter- 
val between  one  voyage  and  another,  which  by  this  fyf- 
temof  oeconomy  is  already  made  too  diflant  may  become 
Hill  greater  by  particular  circumflances.     The  mbft 
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lifual  are  the  rains^  which  caufe  the  rivers  to  overflow^  BOOK 
and  trade  to  languifli.  The  feafon  moft  favourable  to 
travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  from  Fe- 
bruary to  September,  and  it  is  from  September  to 
March^  that  the  return  of  thefe  (lave  traders  produces 
ihe  greateft  plenty  of  this  traffic  on  the  coafts. 

The  trade  of  the  Europeans  is  carried  on  to  the  fouth  ^^f? ""' 
and  north  of  the  line.    The  firft  coa/l,  known  by  the  pUcet,  and 
name  of  Angola,  hath  but  three  ports,  open  indifferent*  manner  in 
iy  to  all  nations ;  thefe  are  Cabenda,  Loango,  Malemba,  fljye  ttade 
and  two,  of  which  the  Portuguefe  are  the  fole  maflers,  is  carried 
St.  Paul  de  Loando,  and  St.  Philip  de  Benguela.  Thefe  ®"* 
latitudes  nearly  fupply  one  third  of  the  blacks  that  art 
carried  to  America,  who  are  neither  the  moft  intelli- 
gent, nor  the  moft  laborious,  nor  the  moft  robuft.  The 
fecond  coaft,  known  by  the  general  name  of  rhe  Gold 
Coaft,  has  more  roads,  but  they  are  not  equally  fa- 
vourable to  commerce.    The  reftraint  which  the  Eu- 
ropean forts  have  laid  in  feveral  places,  drives  away  the 
dealers  in  (laves.    They  are  to  be  met  with  in  much, 
larger  numbers  at  Anambou  and  Calbary,  where  bufi- 
ncfs  is  tranfaded  with  the  utmoft  liberty. 

In  1768  there  were  exported  out  of  Africa  104,100 
ilaves.  The  EngUfti  have  exported  53,100  for  their 
iilands;  their  colonifts  on  the  north  continent  carried 
away  6300;  the  French  23,501^;  the  Dutch  11,300; 
the  Portuguefe  8,700}  and  the  Danes  1200.  All  thefe 
vrretches  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftinati- 
on.  In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  eighth  part 
muft  have  periflied  in  their  pafiage.  Every  nation  bath 
employed  in  its  colonies  fuch  cultivators  of  land  as  it 
hath  purchafed.  Great  Britain  only  has  ceded  four 
thoufand  of  them  to  the  Spaniards,  and  fmuggled  about 
three  thoufand  in  the  French  fettlements. 

It 
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It  would  be  a  very  great  miftake  to  imagme,  that 
America  regularly  receives  the  fame  number  of  negroes. 
Not  to  mention  the  confiderable  diminution  in  the  num-» 
ber  of  expeditions  to  Guinea^  on  account  of  the  war» 
the  arrangements  of  the  laft  peace  have  occafioned  new 
knds  to  be  cultivated*  which  required  extraordinary 
fupplies.  The  number  of  men  muft  be  reduced  to 
fixty  thoufand,  of  which  the  African  coafts  arc 'depriv- 
ed every  year.  Suppoiing  that  each  of  thefe  flaves  cods 
on  the  fpot  three  hundred  livres^  (13/.  2/.  6d.)  thofe 
barbarous  regioBS  receive  eighteen  millions  (787,500/.) 
for  fo  horrid  a  facrifice. 

The  French  merchant  wiH  exclaim,  we  doobt  not; 
on  the  price  to  which  flaves  are  here  reduced.  No  one 
is  ignorant  that  he  purchafes  them  much  dearer ;  bat 
it  is  likewife  known  that  theEnglidi  and  the  Dutch  buy 
them  up  at  a  better  price,  becaufe  they  are  not  reduc- 
ed by  the  infuffictency  of  their  Afiatic  commerce  and  the 
imperfeSion  o^  certain  manufadures  proper  to  the 
African  trade,  to  pay,  as  the  French  merchant  dots,  for 
a  commiffion,  freight,  infurance,  in  order  to  draw  from 
foreign  ports  certain  merchamdife,  which  it  is  impofUble 
to  do  without.  The  Portugueze  have  ftill  another  ad- 
vantage over  thefe  nations.  They  carry  on  their  expe- 
ditions from  Brafil ;  and  their  exchanges  are  generally 
made  with  the  tobacco  and  brandy  of  their  country;  and 
they  maintain  an  exclufive  trade  on  the  coafts,  which 
arc  two  hundred  leagues  tong,  and  forty  broad. 

F.xcEPTiNG  the  Portuguefe,  all  nations  pay  for  flaves 
with  the  fame  nierchandife.  Thefe  are  fabres,  firelocks, 
gun-powder,  iron,  brandy,  hardware,  woollen  fluffs, 
efpecially  Eaft-India  Cottons,  or  thofe  which  arc 
wrought  in  Europe,  and  coloured  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  people  north  of  the  line  have  adopted,  inflead  of 

moicy^ 
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manty,  little  white  ihellsy  which  we  import  among  BOOK 
them  from  the  Maldives,  South  of  the  liiie»  the  Eu- 
ropean trade  is  without  this  objefi  of  exchange.  There 
fmall  pieces  of  ftraw  ftuflF^  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
twelve  broad,  are  ufed  as  marks  of  value.  This  real 
mark  is  only  the  fortieth  part  of  an  ideal  value,  which 
they  call  piece. 

This  word,  from  the  time  we  have  frequente^4-Afri- 
ca,  is  become  the  numerical  term  of  all  things  that  bear 
the  greateft  value.  The  price  of  each  fpcci^s  of  mer- 
chandize that  we  import  there,  is  invariably  fixed  un- 
der the  denomination  of  one,  two,  three  or  more  pieces. 
Each  piece,  in  its  original  value,  is  nearly  worth  a  pif- 
tole,  and  for  feme  time  paft,  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix 
pieces  have  been  given  for  a  negro,  all  taxes  included. 
The  greateft  of  them  is  the  fee  that  muft  be  given  to 
the  fador,  who  always  mediates  between  the  vender 
and  the  purchafer,  whom  it  is  of  confequence  to  make 
a  friend  of,  and  who  is  become  fo  much  the  greater,  as 
the  competition  between  the  Europeans  has  increafed, 
and  the  want  of  flaves  has  made  him  fenfible  of  his  im- 
portance. Another  tax,  which  though  aiked  under  the 
name  of  a  prefent,  is  no  lefs  an  extorted  tribute,  is,  that 
which  muft  be  paid  to  the  prince  and  his  chief  officers, 
for  the  liberty  of  trading.  The  fum  is  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  veflel,  and  it  may  be  valued  at  three 
per  cent. 

Th£  European  nations  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  ^re  forts 
was  conducive  to  the  utility  of  their  commerce,  to  form  neceflary 
fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.     The  Portuguefe,  '^^^  ^ 
who  firft  traverfed  thefe  immenfe  regions,  left  every  flaret. 
where  the  marks  of  their  ambition,  rather  than  of  their 
wifdom.  jTheweak  and  nuihberlefs  colonies  which  they 
poured  in,  foon  forgot  a  country,  which  had  itfclf  for- 
gotten them.    In  timet  there  remained  of  thefe  great 

'.    conquefts 
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BOOK  coriquefts  nothing  but  that  vaft  fpace  which  extends 
j^^  ^  from  Zara  to  cape  Negro,  from  whence  Braxil  ftill 
draws  lis  flaves.  They  have  preferved  too  feme  ifles 
of  little  confequence.  Thofe  which  are  fltuated  at  the 
weft  of  Cape  de  Verd,  produce  fait,  feed  cattle,  and 
ferve  a$  a  place  of  refrefliment  for  veflels  going  to  the 
Eaft'Indies.  Prince's  ifland,  and  St.  Thomas,  which 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  guiph  of  Gabon,  fupply  na- 
vigators with  frefli  proviiions,  who,  after  leaving  the 
gold  coafl,  fail  to  America.  They  are  both  totally  dif- 
regarded  in  the  commercial  world. 

Though  Portugal,  even  in  the  earlieft  times,  de- 
rived but  very  moderate  advantages  from  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  it  was  yet  fo  jealous  of  the  fovcreignty  which  it 
exercifed  there,  in  virtue  of  its  difcovery,  that  it  thought 
no  nation  had  a  right  to  approach  them.     TheEnglifli, 
who  firft  ventured  to  queftion  the  right  of  thefe  pre- 
tenfions,  about  the  year  1553,  fuilained  the  affront  of 
having  their  vefTels  feized.    A  national  war  immediate- 
ly enfued,  and  the  fuperiority  of  arms  put  a  final  peri- 
od to  this  tyranny.     In  procefs  of  time,  the  exclufivc 
companies  of  England,  who  had  embarked  in  this  trade, 
fiicceflively  formed  fadories  without  number,  of  which 
that  of  cape  Corfe,  fituated  on  the  gold  coaft,  and  that 
of  James^  placed  in  an  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Gambia,  were  for  a  confiderable  time  the  princi- 
pal and  the  moft  ufe&il.    Though  many  of  them  had 
been  abandoned,  there  ftill  remained  fifteen,  when  the 
parliament,  rouzed  by  the  public  clamour,  determined 
in  1752,  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  monopoly.    The  nation 
purchafed  of  the  proprietors  all  thefe  fortified  nvaga- 
zines,  for  the  fum  of  i>523,i98  livres,  13  fols,  {66,6^9/* 
18/.  gd*  i.)  where  there  were  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men.     The  expence  of  maintaining 
them   amounts    annually    to    about    292,500  livres, 

(U1726/.  17/.  6rf.) 
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Thx  Englifli  aknoft  emkdljr  engroffed  the  Afrkaa  •  ^^  ^ 
ir&de>  wheA  the  Qtiichi  in  1637^  utKiertook  to  fliare 
it  with  tliem.    The  war  they  w«re  carrybg  on  agiinft 
Spain^  authorifed  them  lo  attack  the  Poftuguefe  fettle'* 
Aients  in  Guinea ;  and  thejr  madt  themfeives  nkaftevs 
of  moft  of  tbem  in  a  very  feorjt,  %\mt.     The  ti'eaty  tif 
164(9  fecured  the  property  of  them  to  the  cepoblic. 
This&at€t  pretending  to  ^nt€r  into  ..all  the  ri^^hts  of 
the  £rft  pofTeflrorj  intended  to  cKcIiiAe  her  mal  free* 
thefe  Iatitude&»  and  ceafed  tM.  <9  fnoleft  h«r.  till  the 
peace  of  Breda,     Of  all  thefe  co^quefts)  that  of  fort 
Mina>  on  the  gold  Goaft»  W0$  found  the  moft  impor- 
tant.   It  had  b&en  built  in  1452^  ^y -^  Portugueil^ 
who  had  enriched  its  territory  hy  f^Utiting-fiiigar-canes, 
xnaize»  different  kinds  of  excellent  fruits,  and  had  appli- 
ed it  with  a  number  of  ufeful  anin^ads,  which  they  had 
imported  tlvither.     They  drew.  fcom.  theece  fnudi  gold 
andfonie  (lave^    This  fettleaient  did  not  degetwn^te 
in  the  hand^  of  the  Hallande|-S|  ^ho  made  it  the  cesp- 
terof  all  the  CaSories  they  htd  tequised^  and  cf  all 
the  bufinefs  they  carried  on  in  Africa. 

Th£  {>r0fperity  of  the  Dutch)  m  this  paft  of  the 
wofldp  vras  at  its  beighty  When  the/  Were  attacked  iiy 
Lewis  the  XlVlh,  This  prince^  ^ho  afpircd  ttfrcroni- 
verfal  glory^  fei^ed  an  opportunity  ofiir ncd  him  by  the 
wa^r  c^  i67£>  of  eictending  the  terror  whioh  bU  flag 
can;^ied  with  it  «>n  all  th^  feas»  eveki  to  the  bordera  of 
Africa.     He  teo^  front  the  Dutoh  the  forts  of  ArgUtn 
and  Porttndjia>  which   were  At  tbtt  time  tbe  general 
market  fctr  gum.*  His  fubje£ks  afterwards  eflabltflked  on 
the  coaft  fevefai  pofts  whkb  w^re  obliged  to  be  ikban* 
dotied,  either  becaufc  they  were  injudlcitoufly  chofen, 
or  becftufe  ihey  wanfed  firetigth  to  nMtmain  fbeni. 
.Since  the  time  thai  France,  by  a  farics  of  cirrors  ftnd 
.    Vol.  Ill  h  ^^xK^^^^ 
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B  00  K  misfortunes,  hath  found  hcrfcif  under  a  neceffity  of 
giving  up  Senegal  to  the  Engliih  by  the  laft  treaty,  (fae 
hath  nothing  now  remaining  but  the  fa£tory  of  Juida, 
and  theifland  of  Gor6e,  where  there  is  not,  nor  ever 
will  be  «ny  trade.  Some  years  ago,  a  fetttement  that 
would  have  been  of  advantage  to  Anambou,  began  to  be 
formed,  when  the  workmen  were  driven  away  by  can- 
non-ihot  fired  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  by  the  fliips  of 
Great  Britain.  An  able  merchant,  who  was  then  at 
London,  at  the  news  of  this  outrage,  exprefled  his  afto- 
niihmenl  at  a  condud  fo  imprudent.  Sir 9  faid  a  miniller 
to  him»  who  was  in  great  favour  with  this  intelligent 
people,  if  we  were  to  bejuft  to  the  French ^  wejbould  not 
exiji  thirty  years  tender. 

The  Danes,  w.ho  fettled  in  Africa  a  little  after  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  who-purchafed  of  the 
king  of  Aquambo  the  two  forts  of  Frederickburg  and 
Chrifiianbutg^  fituated  on  the  golden  coaft  near  each 
other,  never  experienced  a  (imilar  treatment.  They 
owed  the  tranquility  which  they  enjoyed  to  the  infigni- 
ficancy  of  the  trade  they  carried  on.  It  was  in  fo  low  a 
ftate,  that  they  only  fitted  out  a  fingle  veffel  every  two 
or  three  years.  This  trade  hath  been  extended  for  fome 
time  paft,  but  it  is  ilill  far  from  being  confiderable. 

If  we  except  the  Portugaefe,  all  the  European  nations 
fubjeSed  their  Affican  trade  to  exclufive  charters.  The 
companies  in  poffeffion  of  this  monopoly,  the  errors  of 
which  all  governments  at  lad  have  felt  and  put  a  ftop 
to,  fortified  their  faSories,  both  in  order  to  drive  away 
ftrangers,  and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  none  bat 
themfelves.  When  the  diftriSs,  in  which  thcfc  forts 
were  ereded,  had  no  more  (laves  to  deliver,  trade  lan- 
guished, becaufe  the  people  in  the  inUnd  countries 
preferred  the  conveying  their  flaves  into  free  ports, 
where  they  might  chufe  the  purchafcrs.  Thus  the  fac- 
tories, 
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tories,  which  had  been  of  fuch  utility  when  the  coaft  BOOK 
was  populous,  arc  no  longer  fo  valuable,  fince  the  fac-  ,    j^' 
tofs  of  them  arc  obliged  to  make  long  voyages,  in  or-     "  ^ 
der  to  complete  their  purcbafe.  The  advantage  of  thefe 
eftablifliments  was  loft,  when  theobjea  of  their  com- 
merce  was  exhaufted. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  {laves  naturally  points  out  Intheflave 
tHe  neceffity  of  employing  fmall  ftiips  for  carrying  them  t»adc  fmall 
off.    At  a  time  when  a  fmall  territory,  adjacent  to  the  ^^^f^  V^ 
coaft,  furnifhed  in  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  a  whole  to^great  * 
cargo,  it  was  prudent  to  employ  large  veffels,  becaufe  ^^^^* 
there  w^s  a  poflibility  of  underftanding,  looking  after, 
and  comforting  the  flaves,  who  all  fpoke  the  fame  Ian* 
guage.  Now  that  each  ftiip  can  fcarce  procure  fixty  or 
eighty  flaves  a  month,  brought  from  the  diftanccof  two 
or  three  hundred  leagues,  exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of 
a  long  journey,  embarked  to  remain  five  or  fix  months 
in  fight  of  their  country,  having  all  diflFerent  idioms, 
uncertain  of  the  deftiny  that  awaits  them,  ftruck  with 
the  prepoffeflion  that  the  Europeans  eat  them  and  drink 
their  blood;  their  extreme  uneafinefs  alone  kills  them, 
or  occafions  diforders  which  become  contagious  by  the 
impoflibility  of  feparating  the  fick  from  the  healthy.    A 
fmall  (hip  deftined  to  carry  two  or  three  hundred  ne« 
groes,  by  means  of  the  {hort  ftay  it  makes  on  the  coaft, 
avoids  half  the  accidents  and  loftes  which  a  ftiip  capable 
of  holding  five  or  fix  hundred  flaves  is  expofed  to.  Thus 
the  EngUfti,  who  have  extended  this  commerce  as  far 
as  poflible,  have  adopted  the  cuftom  of  fending  only  vef- 
fels of  an  hundred  and  twenty,  or  an  hundred  and  thirty 
tons  into  the  feas  which  extend  from  Senegal  to  the  ri- 
ver Volta,  and  to  fit  out  vefl*els  a  little  larger  only  for 
G)lbar,  where  the  trade  is  more  brifk,  and  where  they 
make  their  principal  cargoes.  The  French  arc  the  only 

L  a  people 
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S  O  O  K  people  who  obftinacely  adhere  to  the  old  mode.    The 
t   ^_1^^^^  town  of  Nantes,  however,  which  alone  carries  on  as 
much  trade  as  all  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  toge- 
ther, begins  to  get  rid  of  its  prejudices.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly entirely  relinquifli  them ;  and  ail  the  merchants 
who  condud  the  fame  trade  on  their  own  bottoms,  will 
follow  its  example* 
There  are       THERE  are  abufes  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  to  be 
feafons       reformed  in  this  voyage,  which  is  naturally  unhealthy, 
moreor      xhofe  who  engage  in  it  commonly  fall  into  two  great 
rabletothe  miftakes.  Dupes  to  a  mercenary  difpofition,  thepriva- 
flave  trade,  (eers  pay  more  regard  to  the  port  than  to  the  difpatchof 
their  veflfeU,.  a  ctrcMmAance  which  neceflarily  prolongs 
the  voyage,  which  every  thing  (bould  induce  them  to 
ihorten  as  much  as  pofiible.  Another  inconvenience  dill 
more  dangerous,  is,  the  cuftom  they  have  of  failing  from 
Europe  at  all  times ;  though  the  regularity  of  the  winds 
and  the  ourrents  hath  determined  the  nooft  proper  feafoo 
for  arriving  at  thefe  latitudes. 

This  bad  pra&ice  bath  given  rife  to  the  difiindion 
of  the  great  and  little  voyage.  The  little  voyage  is  the 
ilraightefl  and  the  fliortefir  It  is  no  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  leagues  to  the  wtdk  diftant  ports  where  there 
are  flaves.  It  may  be  performed  in  thirty-five  or  forty 
days,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of 
November;  becaufe,  from  the  time  of  fetting  out  to  the 
time  of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favoura* 
able.  It  is  very  pofEble  to  aUempt  it  ii\  December* 
January  and  February,  but  with  leb  fbcurity  and  fuc* 
cefs. 

Sailing  is  no  longer  pra&icable  in  thefe  latitudes* 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  AuguA. 
One  wouM  have  continually  to  ftruggle  agalnft  the  vio- 
lent curreius  which  run  northward,  and  againft  the 
fouth-eaft  wind,  which  conftantiy  blows.     Experience 

has 
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has  taught  navigators,  that  during  this  feafon^  ihcy  muft  B  O  O  K 
keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  ihore,  get  into  the  open  fea, 
fail  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  twenty-fix  or  twenty* 
eight  degrees  betwixt  Africa  and  BrafiU  and  afterwards 
draw  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  Guinea^  in  order  to 
land  at  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  leagues  to 
wind-ward  of  the  port  where  they  are  to  difembark. 
This  route  is  two  thoufand  five  hundred  leagues,  and 
requires  ninety  or  an  hundred  days  fail. 

This  great  route>   independent   of  its  length,  de- 
prives them  of  the  moft  favourable  time  for  trade  and 
for  returning.  The  fhips  meet  with  calms,  are  thwart* 
ed  by  winds,  and  carried  away  by  currents ;  water  fails 
them,  the  provifions  are  fpoiled,    and  the  flaves  are 
ieized  with  the  fcurvy.     Other  calamities^  not  lefs  fatal, 
often  increafe  the  danger  that  attends  this  expedition.* 
The  negroes,  to  the  north  of  the  Line,  are  fubjefl:  to 
the  fmall-pox,  which  by  a  fihgularity  very  diftreffing, 
feldom  breaks  out  among  this  people  till  after  the  age 
of  fourteen.     If  this  contagion  afFe3s  a  fhip  which  is 
at  her  moorings,  there  are  feveral  known  methods  to 
leffen  its  violence.    But  a  fhip  attacked  by  this  diflemp- 
er,  that  is  on  its  way  to  America,  often  lofes  the  whole 
cargo  of  flaves.     Thofe  who  are  born  to  the  fouth  of 
(he  Line,  avoid  this  difeafe  by  another,  which  is  a  kind 
of  virulent  ulcer,  whofe  malignity  is  more  violent  and 
more  irritable  on  the  fea,  and  which  is  never  radically 
cured.    Phyficians   ought,    perhaps,   to  obfervc   this 
double  effeS  of  the  fmall-pox  among  the  negroes,  which 
is,  that  it  favours  thofe  who  are  born  beyond  the  Equa- 
tor, and  never  attacks  the  others  in  their  infancy.     The 
ftumber  and  variety  of  effeSs  fometiraes  afford  occafion 
for  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  diforders,  and  for 
the  difcovcry  of  remedies  proper  for  them. 

L  3  Though 
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Though  all  the  nations,  concerned  in  the  African 
trade,  arc  equally  interefted  in  preferving  the  flaves  in 
their  paflage,  they  do  not  all  attend  to  it  alike.  They 
all  feed  them  with  beans,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  rice ;  but  they  diflFer  in  other  refpeSs  in  their  man- 
ners of  treating  them. 

The  Englifh,  Dutch  and  Danes  keep  the  men  con- 
ftantly  in  irons,  and  frequently  handcuff  the  women : 
the  fmall  number  of  hands  they  have  on  board  their 
(hips  obliges  them  to  this  fcverity.  The  French  who 
have  greater  numbers  of  men,  allow  them  more  liber- 
ty ;  three  or  four  days  after  their  departure  they  take 
off  all  their  fetters.  Both  nations  especially  the  Eng- 
lifh,  are  too  negligent  with  regard  to  the  intercourfe 
between  their  failors  and  the  women  flaves.  The 
effeSs  of  this  occadon  the  death  of  three-fourths  cf 
ihofe  whom  the  Guinea  voyage  deftroys  every  year. 
None,  but  the  Poriuguefe,  during  their  paffage,  are 
fecured  againft  revolts  and  other  calamities.  This  ad- 
vantage is  a  confequence  of  the  care  they  take  to  man 
their  veffels  only  with  negroes  to  whom  they  have  giv- 
en their  freedom.  The  flaves,  encouraged  by  tl^c  dif- 
courfe  and  condition  of  their  countrymen,  form  a  tole- 
rably favourable  idea  of  the  deKliny  that  awaits  them. 
The  quietnefs  of  their  behaviour  induces  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  grant  the  two  fexes  the  happinefs  of  living 
together :  an  indulgence,  which,  if  allowed  in  other 
veflels,  would  be  produSivc  of  the  greatefl  inconveni- 

ces. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  blacks, 
who  are  brought  from  America,  are  now  fold  at  a  high- 
er price  than  they  were  formerly.  This  is  a  mifti^ke, 
arifmg  from  this  circumftance,  that  the  purchafer  pays 
attention  only  to  the  number  of  thofe  arbitrary  marks 
of  value  which  he  gives,   inflead  of  reckoning  the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  thofe  commodities  he  delivers  in  exchange.  BOOK 
This  proportion,  which  is  the  only  exaft  one,  will 
make  him  fenfible  that  the  price  of  negroes  hath  not  ad- 
vanced; fince  they  are  purchafed  with  the  fame  quan* 
tity  of  thofe  commodities  as  they  were  in  they  earlieft 
times.  It  is  the  value  of  money  that  hath  changedf 
and  not  that  of  the  unhappy  (lave. 

All  nations  do  not  fell  their  (laves  in  the  fame  way.  Manner  of 
The  Englifliman  who  hath  promifcuoully  bought  up  f*'l'"£E  ^^^ 
whatever  prefented  itfelf  in  the  general  market,  ^^^'^  America, 
his  cargo  by  wholefale.    A  (ingle  merchant  buys  it  en- 
tire ;  and  the  planters  parcel  it  out.     What  they  do  not 
like  is  fent  into  foreign  colonies,  either  by  fmuggling, 
or  with  permiflion.     The  cheapnefs  of  a  negro  is  a 
greater  objeft  to  the  buyer  to  induce  him  to  purchafe 
than  the  badnefs  of  his  conftitution  is  to  deter  him  from 
it.    They  will  one  day  be  convinced  of  the  abfurdity 
of  fuch  a  condud. 

The  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  French  and  Danes,  who  , 

have  no  way  of  difpofing  of  the  decayed  and  weakly 
(laves,  never  charge  themfelves  with  them  in  Guinea. 
They  all  divide  their  cargoes,  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  proprietors  of  plantations.  The  bargain 
is  made  in  ready  money,  or  for  credit  according  to  the 
circumflances.  When  the  term  is  fixed  for  eighteen 
months,  as  it  happens  but  too  often  in  the  French  co- 
lonies, the  negro's  labour  mufl  by  that  time  have 
brought  in  two-thirds  of  the  price  paid  for  him.  If 
that  does  not  always  happen,  it  is  owing  to  parti- 
cular reafons,  the  detail  of  which  would  be  fuperfiu- 
ous. 

In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  alTerted,  that  Wretched 
the  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon  and  of  vir-  condition 
tue.  The  following  well-authenticated  fa3  will  enable  ^aves! 
us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

L  4  An 
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BOOK.  An  Englifti  (hip  that  traded  m  Guiaea  in  i7S2»  ^^^ 
^^^i^^^  obliged  to  kav«  the  furgQoa  b«h'uwk  tb<m,  whofe  bad 
ftate  or  health  d^d  iK>t  permit  hrni  to  costiime  at 
{ea.  Murray  was  then  endeavouring  to  recover  bis 
heaUbs  wb«n  a  Dvtch  ve{fel  drew  near  the  coaA>  pot 
the  blacks  inlK)  irons,  wkom  cwBtQiiy  had  brought  to 
the  (hore^  and  inftantly  failed  off  with  their  booty. 

Those  who  interefted  thcmfelv«a  for  th«fe  aohappy 
people^  incenfed  at  fo  bafe  a  tr^ acheryi^  tnflantly  caB-to 
Cudjoc^  who  ftopped  tb^m  at  his  dooFi  and  afked  them 
what  they  were  in  fearch  of.  Tt^  wbitB  man,  wba  /> 
ijjitbyouf  rephed  ihtyfViboJhQuld  be  put  to  d^athybecaafe 
bij  bretbren  bave  carried  off  ours.  Tbet  Europeans,  an- 
fwered  the  generous  hofli,  wbo  bave  carried  off  our  coun-- 
trymeti^  are  barbarians  ;  kill  tbem  vabaneffer  you  find  tbxm. 
But  be  wbo  lodges  witb  me  is  a  goodmmii  bets  my  friend  y 
my  bouje  is  bisfortrefs  ;.  /  am  bis  foldier%  and  I  Mfill  de- 
fend bim.  Before  you  can  get  at  bim  you  fisaHpaf^  ofuern^ 
bodyn  0  my  friends,  wbaif  j.uft  man  *iSiould  eves^  enter  my 
dfiors^  if  I  bad  fuffered  my  baUiaHon  U)  be  fiaissedwtb 
tbe  blood  of  an  innocent  man  t  This,  difcoucfe  appeafed: 
the  rage  of  the  Watks.:  they  retired  aifaamed  o%  tfae 
defign  that  bad  brought  thenir  th«re ;  »nd  fome  dsysaf*- 
fcer  acknowledged  to  Morfvay  hMnfelf,  hojw  happy  they 
were  that  they  bad  not  eommitted  a  crime^  which^ 
would  have  occafioned  thcnii  perpetoak  rcmoEfe.    , 

This  event  renders  it  probable,  that  chefirft  incipref* 
fions  which  the  Africans  receive  ia  the  new  irorid>  de- 
termine them  either  to*  good  or  bad  a£^ions.  Repeated 
experience  eonfirnrys  the  truth  of  this  crbfervaiiotv :  tbofe 
who  fall  to  the  ftare  of  art  humane  mafter,  willingly 
efpoufehisinrercft.  They  irfenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and 
manners  of  the  place  where  they  are  fixed;  This  at- 
tachment is  fometimes  eialted  eveoi  toto  bereifrti.    h' 

Portugvefe 
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PortDgUEfe  ftave,  what  had  fled  ,'hto  the  woods,  hav-  BOOK 
iDgJea^W  that  his  oU  mafter  had  bee„  taken  .,p  for  an        "• 

afiiEnatioa,  ca«e  i«o  the  court  of  juftice,  and  ac-  ^ 

Wwledged  htmfetf  guMty  of  the  fad;  fct  himfelf 
bep«  «  pnfon  m  h^  rf  his  m^fter;  brought  faife, 
AcHgh  jad.c.al,  proofe  of  hi,  pretended  crime,  and 
f«&red  d*atb  jnftead  «f  the  guaty  perfon.     Aait^rw  of 

r  L  n  '""*'■*''  "^°«^  "«  uncommon,  have 
touched  the  heart,  of  feme  cobnift,.  Several  would 
«ad,ly  %  «  Sir  WiHiam  Goocb,  governor  of  Vir- 
gttia,  whei»  he  was  blamed  for  returning  the  fafatatf. 

mwefdOe  thttn  myftlf.  ■^ 

But  there  are  barbariai«,  who  looking  upon  pitT 
a*  a  weaknds,  are  ddighted  with  holding  the  rod  of 

Thanks  be  to  be»ven,  they  receive  their  puniftment 
m  the  negligee,  infi«telity,  defeftion,  and  fnicide  of 
the  deplorable  viaims  of  their  infetiable  avarice    One 
fometHiies  fees  ti»fe  wretches,  tbofe  of  Mina  efpecial 
iy,  boldly  pot  aa  ead  to  then  lives,  under  the  firm  per 
fuafion,  that  they  fliaU  itnatediately  after  death  rife  a- 
gaia  n  their  own  country,  which  they  look  open  as  the 
fineft  in  the  worU.     A  vindidive  fpirit  fiirniftes  others 
with  rcfoorccs  ftill  morefatai.  Inftmaed  from  their  in 
fsacy  in  the  »rt»  of  poifoas,  which  grow,  as  it  were" 
u«i«  their  kaads,  they  employ  thera  in  the  deftnifii' 
0,  of  the  eattte,  the  borfes,  the  mules,  the  compani- 
ons- of  the«  flavery,  and  of  every  living  thing  employ- 
ed in  the  culfi«ati<ni  of  the  bmds  of  their  eppreffors 
border  to  rehjove  from  themfelves  all  fufpicion,  they 
fitft  ejcfcife  their  crneltics  on  their  wives,"  their  chil- 
dren,  their  miftrefles,  aiul  on  every  thing  that  is  dear- 
eft  t©  iheiB.  In  thit  dreadful  purpofe,  that  can  only 
be  tlie  refolt  of  ddjpdr,  thty  take  the  doaM,  ^i,,^ 
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B  O  O  K  of  delivering  their  fpecies  from  a  yoke  more  dreadful 
^^*        than  death,  and  of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a  wretched 
Aate  of  mifery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 
The  fear  of  punilhment  does  not  check  them.    They 
are  fcarce  ever  known  to  havf  any  kind  of  forefight ; 
and   they  are,  moreover,  certain  of  concealing  their 
crimes,  being  proof  agamft  tortures.    By  means  of  one 
of  thofe  inexplicable  contradidions  of  the  human  heart, 
though  common  to  all  people^  whether  civilized  or  not, 
negroes  though  naturally  cowards,  give  many  proofs  of 
an  unibaken  firmnefs  of  foul.    The  fame  organization 
which  fubjeds  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indolence 
of  their  mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  fibres,  in- 
fpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalleled  refolution  for 
extraordinary  aflions.  They  are  poltroons  all  their  life- 
time and  heroes  for  an  inftant.    One  of  tbefe  wretches 
has  been  known  to  cut  his  wrift  off  with  the  ftroke  of 
an  hatchet,  rather  than  purchafe  his  liberty,  by  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  vile  office  of  an  executioner. 

MoTHiNG,  however,  is  more  miferable  than  the  con- 
dition of  a  black,  throughout  the  whole  American  Ar- 
chipelago. A  narrow  unwholefome  hut,  without  any 
conveniences,  ferves  him  for  a  dwelling.  His  bed  is  a 
hurdle,  fitter  to  put  his  body  in  pain  than  to  afford  it  any 
eafe.  Some  earthen  pots,  and  a  few  wooden  difhes,  are 
his  furniture.  The  coarfe  linen  which  covers  part  of  his 
body,  neither  fecures  him  from  the  infupportable  heats 
of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the  night.  The 
food  he  is  fupplied  with,  is  caflava,  fait  beef,  cod,  fruits, 
and  roots,  which  are  fcarce  able  to  fupport  his  miferable 
exiftence.  Bereaved  of  every  thing,  he  is  condemned  to 
a  perpetual  drudgery  in  a  burning  climate,  conftantly 
under  the  rod  of  an  unfeeling  mailer. 

The  condition  of  tbefe  flaves,  though  every  where 
deplorable^  i$  fomething  different  in  the  colonies.  Thofe 

who 
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ivho  have  very  extenfive  eftatesy  generally  give  them  a  B  O  O  K 
portion  of  land,  to  fupply  theoi  with  the  ncceffaries  of 
life.  They  are  allowed  to  employ  a  part  of  the  funday 
in  cultivating  it.  and  the  few  moments  that  on  other 
days  they  fpare  from  the  time  allotted  for  their  meals. 
In  the  fmaller  iflands,  the  colonifl  himfelf  furniflies 
their  food,  the  grcateft  part  of  which  hath  crofled  the 
feas.  Ignorance,  avarice,  or  poverty,  have  introduced 
into  fome  colonies,  a  method  of  providing  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  negroes,  equally  de{lru61ive  both  to  the  men 
and  the  plantation.  They  allow  them  en  faturday,  or 
fortie  other  day,  to  work  in  the  neighboiiring  planta- 
tions, or  to  plunder  them,  in  order  to  procure  a  niain- 
tenance  for  the  reft  of  the  week. 

Besides  thcfe  differences  arifing  from  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  fettlements  in  the  American  iflands, 
each  European  nation  hath  a  manner  of  treating  (laves 
peculiar  to  iifelf.  The  Spaniards  make  them  the  com- 
panions of  their  indolence  ;  the  Poriuguefe,  the  in- 
ftruments  of  their  debaucheries ;  the  Dutch,  the  vic- 
tims of  their  avarice;  the  Englifb,  who  eafily  derive 
their  fubfiftence  from  their  eftates  on  the  northern  con- 
tinent, are  lefs  attentive  to  the  managemeut  of  them 
than  any  other  nations.  If  they  never  promote  inter- 
marriages among  the  blacks,  they  yet  receive  with 
kindnefs,  as  the  gifts  of  nature,  thofe  children  that  are 
the  produce  of  lefs  retrained  conneSions,  and  feldom 
cxaS  from  the  fathers  or  mothers  a  toil  or  a  tribute 
above  their  ftrength.  Slaves,  by  them,  are  confidered 
merely  as  natural  productions,  which  ought  neither  to 
be  ufcd,  nor  deftroyed  without  necellity  ;  but  ihey 
never  treat  them  virith  familiarity ;  they  never  fmile  up- 
on them,  nor  fpeak  to  them.  One  would  think  they 
were  afraid  of  letting  them  fufpeQ,  that  nature  could 
have  given  any  one  mark  of  rcfemblance  beiwixt  them 

and 
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B  O  O  K  and  their  (laves.  This  makes  them  hate  the  EngU(b. 
The  French,  lefs  haughty,  lefs  difdatnful,  confider  the 
Africans  as  a  fpecies  of  moral  beings  ;  and  thefe  unhap- 
py men,  fenfible  of  the  honour  of  feeing  themfelves 
almoft  treated  like  rational  creatures^  feem  to  forget 
that  their  mafter  is  impatient  of  making  his  fortunci 
that  he  always  overworks  them,  and  frequently  lets 
them  want  fubfiAance. 

The  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alfo  fome  in-* 
fluence  on  the  condition  of  the  negroes  .of  America. 
The  protcftants,  who  are  not  aduated  by  a  defire  of 
making  profely  tes,  fufFcr  them  to  live  in  Mohammeda- 
nifm,  or  in  that  idolatry  in  which  they  were  born^  Un- 
der a  pretence,  that  it  would  be  a  wrdng  thing  to  keep 
brethren  in  Cbrijl  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  The  catholics 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  give  them  fome  inftrudioni 
and  to  baptize  them ;  but  their  charity  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  bare  ceremonies  of  a  baptifm,  which  is 
wholly  ufelefs  and  unneceflary  to  men  who  dread  not 
the  pains  of  hell,  to  which,  as  they  fay,  they  are  ac- 
cufiomed  in  this  life. 

Every  thing  renders  theni  infenfible  to  the  dread  of 
future  punifliment,  both  the  torments  of  their  flavery 
and  the  diforders  to  whieh  they  are  liable  in  America. 
They  are  particularly  fubjeft  to  twodifeafes,  the  yaws, 
and  a  complaint  that  affeSs  their  ftomach.  The  firft 
effeft  of  this  laft  diforder  is,  to  mrn  their  &in  and  com- 
plexion to  an  olive  colour.  Their  tongue  becomes  white, 
aad  they  are  oppreffed  withfuch  a  flecp  that  they  can- 
not refill :  they  faint,  and  are  incapable  of  the  leaft  ex- 
ercife.  It  is  a  languor,  and  a  total  relaxation  of  the 
whole  machine.  In  this  fituation  they  are  in  fuch  a  (late 
of  defpondcncy,  that  they  faflFer  themfelves  to  be  knock- 
ed down  rather  than  walk.  The  bathing  which  they 
have  of  mild  and  wholefome  food,  is  attended  with  a 
kind  of  rage  for  every  thing  that  is  falted  or  fpiced. 

Their 
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Their  legs  fwell,  their  breath  is  obftruded,  and  few  of  B  O  O  K 
them  furvive  this  difordcr.     The  greateft  part  die  of 
fuffocationf  after  having  fuffered  and  languiflied  for  fe- 
veral  months. 

The  thicknefs  of  their  bIood>  which  appears  to  be 
the  fource  of  thefe  diforders,  may  proceed  from  feveral 
caufes.  One  of  the  princtipal  is  undoubtedly  the  melan- 
choly which  muft  feize  thefe  men  who  are  violently 
torn  away  from  their  country,  who  arc  fettered  like  cri- 
minals, find  themfelves  all  on  a  fudden  on  the  fea, 
where  they  continue  for  two  nfionths  or  fix  weeks,  and 
who,  from  the  midft  of  a  beloved  family,  pafs  under 
the  yoke  of  an  unknown  people,  from  whom  they  ex- 
ped  the  moil  dreadful  punilhments.  A  fpecies  of  food, 
new  to  them,  and  difagreeable  in  itfelf,  difgufis  them 
in  their  paflage.  At  their  arrival  in  the  iflands,  the 
food  that  is  diftributed  them,  is  neither  good  in  quality, 
nor  fufficient  in  quantity.  To  complete  their  wretchcd- 
nefs,  feveral  among  them  have  contraSed  in  Africa,  the 
habit  of  eating  a  certain  earth,  which  gratified  their 
taile  without  any  ways  incommoding  them :  they  feek 
for  fomething  that  refembles  this,  and  chance  hath 
thrown  in  their  way  a  foft  ftone  of  a  deep  yellow, 
which  totally  fpoils  their  (lomacL 

Th£  yaws,  which  is  the  fecond  diforder  peculiar  to 
negroes,  difcovers  itfelf  by  blotches  that  are  dry,  hard^ 
callous,  and  round,  fometimes  covered  by  the  ikin,  but 
mod  commonly  ulcerated,  and  fprinkled,  as  it  were^ 
with  a  whitifh  flower  intermixed  with  yellow.  The 
yaws  have  been  confounded  with  the  venereal  difeafcj 
becaufe  the  fame  remedy  is  proper  for  both.  This 
Ojpioionj  though  pretty  general,  has  lefs  to  fupport  it 
than  at  firft  fight  it  appears  to  have. 

All  the  negroes,  as  well  male  as  female,  who  come 
from  Guinea,  or  are  born  in  the  iflands,  have  the  yaws 

once 


N 
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BOOK  once  In  their  lives :  it  is  a  difeafe  they  muft  neceflarily 
pafs  through  ;  but  there  is  no  inftance  of  any  of  them 
being  attacked  with  it  a  fecond  time,  after  having  been 
radically  cured.  The  Europeans  feldom  or  never  catch 
this  diforder,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  daily 
connexion  which  they  have  with  the  negro  women. 
Thefe  women  fuckle  the  children,  but  do  not  give 
them  the  yaws.  How  is  it  poflible  to  reconcile  thefe 
fads,  which  are  inconteftlble,  with  the  fyftem  which 
phyficians  fccm  to  have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  yaws  ?  Why  will  it  not  be  allowed,  that  the 
femen,  the  blood,  and  fkin  of  the  negroes,  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  virus  peculiar  to  their  fpecies  ?  The  caufe  of 
this  diforder,  perhaps,  is  owing  to  that  which  occafions 
their  colour:  one  difference  is  naturally  produQive  of 
another :  and  their  is  no  being  or  quality  that  exifts  ab- 
iolutely  detached  from  others  in  nature. 

But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be,  it  is  evident 
from  the  moil:  accurate  and  undeniable  calculations, 
that  there  dies  every  year  in  America,  the  feventh  part 
of  the  blacks  that  are  imported  thither  from  Guinea. 
Fourteen  hundred  thoufand  wretches,  that  are  now  in 
the  European  colonies  of  rhe  new  world,  are  the  un- 
fortunate remains  of  nine  millions  of  flaves  that  have 
been  conveyed  thither.  This  dreadful  deftruftion  can- 
not be  the  effeft  of  the  climate,  which  is  neiarly  the 
fame  as  that  of  JVfrica,  much  lefs  of  the  diforders,  to 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  obfervers,  but  few  fall  a 
facrifice.  It  muft  originate  from  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  flaves  are  governed  :  and  might  not  an  error  of 

,       .  ^      this  nature  be  correSed  ? 

In  what  ^       .         .        -  .  1 1 L 

manner  The  firft  ftep  necefiary  in  ths  reformation  vvould  oe 

thecomli-  to  attend  minutely  to  the  natural  and  moral  ftate  of 
(laves  "^^"-  "J^»o^«  who  go  to  purchafe  bhcks  on  the  coafts 
-might  he     of  favage  nations ;  thofe  who  convey  them  to  America, 

rendered  ^pj 

more  fiip- 

portable. 
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aid  efpccially  thofc  who  dircS  their  labouss,  often  BOOK 
think  themfelves  obliged^  from  their  jTituatioDy  and  fre- 
quently too  for  the  fake  of  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs 
thefe  wretched  men.  The  foul  of  thefe  managers  of 
iiaves^  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  compaifion,  is  ignorant  of 
every  motive  to  enforce  obedience,  but  thofe  of  fear 
or  feverity,  and  thefe  they  exercife  with  all  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  a  temporary  authority.  If  the  proprietors  of 
plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the  care  of  their  flaves^ 
as  an  occupation  below  them,  and  confider  it  as  an  of- 
fice, to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  attend,  they  would 
foon  difcard  thefe  errors  that  arife  from  a  fpirit  of  cruel- 
ty. The  hiftory  of  all  mankind  would  (hew  them, 
that  in  order  to  render  flavery  ufefuU  one  muft  at  leaft 
make  it  eafy ;  that  force  does  not  prevent  the  rebellion 
of  the  mind;  that  it  is  the  mafter's  intereft  that  his 
ilave  fhould  live,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  expeSed 
from  him  the  moment  that  he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derived  from 
the  fentiments  of  humanity^  would  contrioute  to  the 
reformation  of  feveral  abufes.  Men  would  acknowledge 
the  neceility  of  lodging,  cloathing,  and  giving  proper 
food  to  beings  condemned  to  the  moft  painful  bondage 
that  ever  has  exifted  fince  the  infamous  origin  of  flavery. 
They  would  be  fenfible,  that  it  is  naturally  impoffi- 
ble,  that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  the  fweat 
of  their  brows,  can  have  the  fame  underftanding,  the 
fame  oeconomy,  the  fameadivity,  the  fame  ftrength, 
as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  induftry. 
That  political  moderation  would  gradually  take  place, 
which  coniifts  in  lefiening  of  labour,  alleviating  punijh-* 
ment,  and  rendering  to  man  part  of  his  rights, 'in  order 
to  reap  more  certainly  the  benefit  of  thofe  offices  that 
are  impofed  upon  him.  The  prefervation  of  a  great 
number  of  flaves,  whom  difordcrs,  occafioned  by  vexa- 
tion 
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BOOK  tion  or  regret,  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be  the 
uatural  confcquence  of  fo  wife  a  regulation.  F^  from 
aggravaiing  the  yoke  that  oppnefies  them^  every  kind 
of  aitention  ibould  he  given  to  make  it  ftt  eafy^  to  dli&- 
pale  even  the  idea  of  it,  by  favouring  a  natural  taAe 
that  feems  peculiar  to  the  negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfrble  of  the  powers 
of  mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in  their  <laaces, 
the  tinoe  of  a  foi\g  makes  them  leap  up  and  come 
down  a  hundred  at  once,  flriking  the  earth  At  the  fame 
inftant.  Enchanted,  as  it  were,  with  the  voice  of 
the  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a  ftrioged  inftriunent,  a  vi- 
bration of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  that  a3«iates  all  the  bo- 
dies of  thefe  men :  a  found  agiutesf  .^ranfports,  and 
throws  them  into  extafies.  In  their  con^mon  laboiirt} 
the  motion  of  their  arms,  or  of  their  feet,  is  always  in 
cadence.  At  all  their  enaployoients  they  fingy  ^JoAfeem 
always  as  if  they  were  <lancing«  Mufic  animates  their 
courage,  and  rouzes  them  from  their  indolence.  The 
marks  of  this  extreme  fenfibility  to  harmony,  are  vifi- 
bie  in  all  the  mufcles  of  their  bodies,  whkh  are  aJivayis 
naked.  Poets  slnd  muficiaas  by  nature,  they  maloe  the 
.  words  fuhfervient  to  the  mufic,  by  a  licenoc  they  arhi- 
trarily  aflume  of  lengthening  or  ihortening  thero^  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  an  air  that  pleafcs  them. 
Whenever  any  objeS  or  incident  ftrikes  a  nagno,  he 
inftantly  makes  it  the  fubjeft  of  a  fong«  In  all  ages  this 
has  been  the  origin  of  poetry.  Three  or  four  w^i, 
which  are  akemately  repeated  by  the  finger  and  t^ 
^general  chorus,  fomettmes  confiitnte  the  whole  poem. 
Five  or  fix  bars  of  mUfic  compofe  the  wiiote  length 
of  the  foRg.  A  circiunflance  that  appears  iingulary 
is,  that  the  fame  air,  though  merely  a  contiitual  re- 
petition of  the  iame  tones,  takes  entim  pofieffion 
of  them,    makes    them    work   or    dance   for    hours 

together; 
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together :  neither  they,  nor  even  tfac  white  men,  are  B  O  O  K 
difgufied  with  that  tedious  uniformity  which  thefc  re-  ,  ^r^ 
petitions  might  naturally  occaiion.     This  particular     '""^^"^ 
attachment  is  owiag  to  the  warmth  and  exprciBoa 
which  they  iotroduee  into  their  feags.    Their  airs  are 
^nerally  double  time.    None  of  them  tend  to  inrpire 
them  with  pride.    Thefe  inteoded  to  exciac  tenderaefSf 
promote  rather  a  kind  of  languor.    Even  thofe  which 
are  moft  lively,  carry  in  them  a  certain  expreffion  of 
mdanclMjy.     This  is   the  higheft  entertainment  to 
minds  of  great  fenfibility. 

So  ftrong  an  inclination  for  amftc  might  become  a 
powerful  motive  of  aiSion  under  the  direfiion  of  fliiiful 
hands.  Feltivakf  gsmes  and  rewards  might  on  this  ac- 
count be  eftaUifted  aiaongtfaenu  Thefeamufements, 
condinfted  with  judgment  wx>dd  prevent  that  flupidity 
fo  comnMNfi  among  flaves^  eafe  their  Ubours^  and  pre*- 
ferve  them  fnom  that  conftant  mdaacholy  which  con*- 
fumes  them,  and  Ihortess  their  days*  After  having 
provided  for  the  prefcrvstbn  of  the  Macks  exported 
from  Africa,  the  welAire  of  thofe  wha^cf  bora  in  the 
iflands  tfaemicivea  would  tfaen>  be  coafidered. 

Th£  negnoeaare  notaverie  framthe  propagation  of 
^ir  Ipedea  es^en  ia  the  chains^  ftavery^.  But  it  is  the 
croeky.  o(C  their  maflers  which  hath  effe&uatly  prcvent*- 
ed  them  from  complying  with  this  great  end  cf  nature. 
Such  had  lahour  is  requii^  frcfd  negro  women,  both 
before  and  after  their  pregnaney>  that  their  chiMren 
;ire  either  abortive,  or  1  we  but  a.  (hort  time  aft^r  deli- 
irery.  Mothers,  Tendered  defperate  by  the  pufAihments 
which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occafions  them, 
fnateb  {bmctimes  their  chHdren  from  the  cradle>  in  or- 
der to  ftrangle  tfaem  in  their  arms>  and  facrifice  them 
^tb  fury  mingled  with  a  fpirit  of  revenge  md  compaf- 
i  Vol.  III.  M  fion 
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BOOK  fioi],  that  they  may  not  become  the  property  of  their 
cruel  matters.  This  barbarity,  the  whole  horror  of 
which  muft  beimpated  to  the  Europeans,  will,  perhaps, 
make  them  fenfible  of  their  error.  Their  fenfibility 
will  be  rouzed  by«paying  a  greater  attention  to  their  true 
interefts.  They  will  learn  that  they  lofe  more  than  they 
get,  by  committing  fuch  outrages  againft  humanity ; 
and  if  they  do  not  become  the  benefaSors  of  their  flaves, 
they  will  at  leaft  ceafe  to  be  their  executioners. 

They  will,  perhaps, refolve  to  fet  free  thofe  mothers 
who  (hall  have  brought  up  a  confiderable  number  of 
children  to  the  age  of  fix  years.  The  allurements  of 
liberty  are  the  mod  powerful  that  can  influence  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  negro  women,  anifmated  by  the  hope 
of  fo  great  a  blefltng,  to  which  aM  would  afpire,  and 
few  would  be  able  to  obtain,  would  make  negled  and 
infamy  be  fucceeded  by  a  virtuous  emulation  to  bring 
up  children,  whofe  number  and  prefervation  would  fe- 
cure  to  them  freedom «nd  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  meafures  not  to  deprive 
their  plantations  of  thofe  fuccours  arifing  from  the  ex- 
traordinary fruitfulnefs  of  the  negra  women ;  they  will 
attend  to  the  care  of  conducing  and  extending  cultiva^ 
t  ion  by  means  of  population,  and  without  foreign  expe- 
xlients.  Every  thing  invites  them  to  eftabliib  this  eafy 
and  natural  fyftem. 

There  are  fome  powers,  whofe  fettlements  in  the 
American  ifles,  every  day  acquire  extent,  and  there  are 
none  whofe  manual  labour  does  not  continually  increafe. 
Thefe  lands,  therefore*  confiantly  require  a  greater 
number  of  hands  to  clear  them.  Africa,  where  all 
Europeans  go  to  recruit  the  population  of  their  coloa'es, 
gradually  furniflies  them  with  fewer  men,  and  fupplies 
them  at  the  fam^  time  vvith  worfe  (laves,  and  at  a  dear- 
er 
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cr  rate.  This  fourcc  for  the  obtaining  flaves,  will  be  B  O  O  K 
gradually  more  and  more  exhauited.  But  were  this  ,  _^^'_ 
change  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to  be  not  far 
di(}ant>  it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  a  great  number  pf 
flaves,  drawn  out  of  a  remote  region,  periih  in  their 
paflfage,  or  in  the  new  world  ;  and  that  when  they  come 
to  America  they  fetch  a  very  high  price;  that  there 
are  few  of  them  whofe  term  of  life  is  not  Shortened ; 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  attain  a  wretched 
old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  being  accudomed 
from  their  infancy  to  idlenefs,  are  frequently  very  unfit 
for  the  employments  to  which  they  are  deftined,  and 
are  in  a  continual  (late  of  defpondency,  on  account  of 
their  being  feparated  from  their  country.  If  we  are  not 
miftaken  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  born  in  the  Ameri- 
can iflands  themfelves,  always  breathing  their  native 
air,  brought  up  without  any  other  expence  than  what 
confifts  in  a  cheap  food,  habituated  in  early  life  to  la- 
bour by  their  own  parents^  endowed  with  a  fufEcient 
fliare  of  underfianding,  or  a  fingular  aptitude  for  all  the 
ufeful  arts;  fuch  cultivators  cannot  but  be  preferable  to 
flaves  that  have  been  fold  and  live  in  a  perpetual  exile 
and  reftraint.    , 

The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  foreign 
negroes  thofe  of  the  colonies  themfelves,  is  very  obvious. 
It  wholly  confifts  in  fuperintending  the  black  children 
that  are  born  in  the  iflands^  in  confining  to  their  work- 
hoafes  that  niultitude  of  flaves,  who  carry  about  with 
thei;n  their  worth lefsnefs,  their  licentioufnefs,  and  the 
luxury  and  infolence'of  their  mafter,  in  all  the  towns  and 
ports  of  Europe*^  but  above  all,  in  requiring  of  naviga* 
tors  who  frequent  the  African  coafls,  that  they  fliould 
form  their  cargq  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men, or  pven  of  a  majority  of  women,  during  forae 

M  2  years. 
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9  O  0  K  yfi^r^i  in  ord«r  to  r«duce  that  difproportion  which  obf 
_  _.   .  *aiP3  between  the  two  fcxcs. 

This  h&  precatitioii»  by  puuing  the  {deafoffsof  love 
within  the  reach  of  til  the  blacks,  would  contribute  to 
their  eafe  and  multiplication.  Thefe  unhappy  men, 
forgetting  the  w^ht  <^  their  chains*  would,  with  trant 
port,  fee  themfelves  live  again  in  their  children.  The 
nujority  of  them  are  faithfuU  even  to  death,  to  tbofe 
negro  women  whom  love  and  flavery  have  affigned  to 
them  for  their  companions  ;  they  treat  them  with  that 
eomp^flton  which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from 
one  another  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  condition;  they 
comfort  them  under  the  load  of  their  employments ; 
they  fympathixe,  at  leaft,  with  them,  when,  through 
excefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food^  the  mother  can  only 
offer  her  child  a  breaft  that  is  dry,  or  bathed  in  her  tears. 
The  women,  on  their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  re- 
firidions  of  chaftity,  are  fixed  in  their  attachments ; 
provided  that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white  peo- 
ple does  not  render  them  inconftant.  Unhappily  this  is 
a  temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  they  have  too  often 
opportunities  to  yield. 

Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of  this 
tafte  for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be  fo  depraved 
in  the  Europeans,  have  found  it  to  arife  from  the  nature 
of  the  climates  which  under  the  torrid  zone  frrefiflibly 
excites  men  to  the  pleafures  of  lo<ve ;  the  facility  of  gra- 
tiiylpg  this  infurmountable  inclination  without  reftraint, 
and  without  th^  trouble  of  a  long  purfuit ;  from  a  cer- 
tain captivating  attradion  of  beauty,  difcoveraUe  in 
black  wonien,  as  foon  as  cuiloiti  hatlT  once  reconciled 
the  eye  to  their  colour;  but  principally  fvom  a  warmth 
of  coniHtutipn,  which  gives  tttem  the  power  of  inlpiring 
and  returning  the  moft  ardent  Iranfports.    Thus  they 

revenge 
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« 

revenge  themfclvesy  as  it  were.  For  the  hiimiliating  def-  BOOK 
pondence  of  their  coodition,  by  the  violent  and  immo-' 
derate  paifiona  which  they  excite  in  their  matters  ;  nor 
do  our  ladies^  in  Europe^  poflfefs  in  a  more  exalted  de« 
gree  the  art  of  waftbg  and  running  out  large  fortunes 
than  the  negro  women.  Btit  the  African  women  have 
the  fuperiority  over  the  European,  in  the  real  paffion 
they  have  for  the  men  who  ptifchafe  then).  The  hap- 
py dif<:overy  and  preveiltion  of  confpiracies  that  would 
have  defiroyed  all  their  oppreflbrs  by  the  hands  of 
their  flaves,  hith  been  often  owing  to  the  faithful  at« 
uchtnent  of  thefe  negro  women.  The  double  tyranny 
of  thefe  unworthy  ufurpers  of  the  eftates  and  liberty  of 
fo  many  people,  deferved,  doUbtlefs,  fuch  a  punifbment^ 

We  will  not  here  fo  far  demean  ourfelves  as  to  enlarge  Slavery  is 
the  ignominidus  lift  of  thofe  writers  who  devote  their  contraiyto 
abilities  to  juftify  by  policy  what,  morality  condemns,  humanity. 
In  an  age  where  fo  many  errdrs  are  boldly  laid  open,  it  juft^°",*"^ 
would  be  tinpari^onable  to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  inte- 
refting  to  huinanity.    If  whatever  we  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced hath  feemingly  tended  only  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
den of  flavery,  the  reaibn  isi  that  jt  was  firft  neceflary 
to  give  fomfc  comfort  to  thofe  unhappy  beifigs,  whom 
we  cannot  fet  free ;  and  convince  their  oppreflbrs  that 
they  are  cruel  to  the  prejudice  of  their  real  interefls. 
Bttti  in  tbtf  mean  time,  until  fonle  great  revolutiort 
miikes  the  eviftefice  of  this  great  truth  felt,  it  is  proper. 
to  go  on  with  the  fubj^d.    We  (hall  then  firft  prove, 
that  there  is  no  reafoil  of  ftate  that  can  authorife  fla- 
very.    We  ihati  not  be  afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of 
reafon  and  juftice   thofe  governments  which  tolerate 
this  cruelty,  of  which  even  are  not  afliamed  to  make  it 
the  bafo  of  their  powefr  .^-/^ 


v^ 
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Montesquieu  could  not  refolve  with  himfelf  to 
treat  ferioufly  the  queftion  concerning  flarery.  In  reality 
it  is  degrading  reafon  to  employ  it,  I  will  not  fay  in  de- 
fending,  but  even  in  refuting  an  abufe  fo  repugnant  to 
it.  Whoever  juftifies  fo  odious  a  fyftem,  deferves  the 
utmoCl  contempt  from  a  philofopher^  and  from  the  ne- 
gro a  flab  with  his  dagger. 

If  you  touch  me>  faid  Clarifla  to  Lovelace,  that  mo- 
ment  I  kill  myfelf ;  and  I  would  fay  to  him,  who  at- 
tempted to  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  if  you  approach 
me,  I  will  {lab  you.  In  this  cafe,  I  (hould  reafon  better 
than  Clarifla  ;  becaufe,  defending  my  liberty,  or,  which 
16  the  fame  thing,  my  life,  is  my  primary  duty  ;  to  re- 
gard that  of  another,  is  only  a  fecondary  confideration ; 
and  if  all  other  circumftances  were  the  fame,  the  death 
of  a  criminal  is  more  conformable  to  juftice  than  that 
of  an  innocent  perfon. 

Will  it  be  faid,  that  he  who  wants  to  make  me  a 
flave  does  me  no  injury,  but  that  he  only  makes  ufe  of 
his  rights  ?  Where  are  thofe  rights  ?  Who  hath  ftampcd 
upon  them  fo  facred  a  charaSer  as  to  filence  mine? 
From  nature  I  hold  the  right  of  felf-defence ;  nature, 
therefore,  has  not  given  to  another  the  right  of  attack- 
ing me.  If  thou  thinkefl  thyfelf  authorifed  to  opprefs 
me>  becaufe  thou  art  ftronger  and  more  ingenious  than 
I  am ;  do  not  complain  if  my  vigorous  arm*fliall  plunge 
a  dagger  into  thy  bread  ;  do  not  complain,  when  in  thy 
tortured  entrails  thou  (halt  feel  the  pangs  of  death  con- 
veyed by  poifon  into  thy  food  :  I  am  ftronger  and  more 
ingenious  than  thou :  fall  a  viQim,  therefore,  in  thy 
turn ;  and  expiate  the  crime  of  having  been  an  op- 
preflbr. 

He  who  fupports  the  fyftem  of  flavcry  is  the  enemy 
of  the  whole  human  race.  He  divides  it  into  two  fo- 
cieties  of  legal  aflai&ns ;  the  oppreflbrs  and  the  opprefT- 

ed. 
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ed.    It  is  the  fame  thing  as  proclaiming  to  the  world,  BOOK 
If  you  would  preferve  your  life,  inftantly  take  away 
mine,  for  I  want  to  have  yours* 

But  the  right  of  flavery,  you  fay,  extends  only  to 
the  right  of  labour  and  the  privation  of  liberty,  not  of 
life.  What !  does  not  the  ma(ler>  who  difpofes  of  my 
firength  at  his  pleafure,  likewife  difpofe  of  my  life» 
which  depends  on  the  voluntary  and  proper  ufe  of  my 
faculties  ?  What  is  exiftence  to  him>  who  has  not  the 
difpofal  of  it  ?  I  cannot  kill  my  (lave ;  but  I  can  make 
him  bleed  under  the  whip  of  an  executioner ;  I  can 
overwhelm  him  with  forrows,  drqdgery  and  want ;  I 
can  injure  him  every  way,  and  fecretly  undermine  the 
principles  and  fprings  of  his  life ;  I  can  fmother,  by  flow 
punifliments,  the  wretched  infant,  which  a  negro  wo- 
man carries  in  her  womb.  Thus  the  laws  proteA  the 
flave  againfi  a  violent  death*  only  to  leave  to  my  cruelty 
the  right  of  making  him  die  by  degrees. 

Let  us  proceed  a  (lep  further :  the  right  of  flavery 
is  that  of  perpetrating  all  forts  of  crimes :  thofe  crimes 
which  invade  property  ;  for  flaves  are  not  fuffered  to 
have  any  even  in  their  own  perfons :  thofe  crimes  which 
deftroy  perfonal  fafety ;  for  the  flave  may  be  facrificed 
to  the  caprice  of  his  mafler :  thofe  crimes  which  make 
modefty  fliudder. — My  blood  rifcs  at  thefe  horrid  ima- 
ges.  I  deteft,  I  abhor  the  human  fpecies*  made  up  only 
of  vidims  and  executioners,  and  if  it  is  never  to  become 
better,  may  it  be  annihilated  I 

Further*  that  I  may  not  conceal  any  part  of  my 
fentiments  on  this  fubjeft.  Cartouche,  the  highwayman, 
fitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  deep  forefl:,  calculating 
the  profits  and  lofles  of  his  robberies,  the  rewards  and 
pay  of  his  aflbciates,  and  adjufting  with  them  the  ideas 
of  proportion  and  diftributive  jufticej  this  Cartouche  is 

M  4  not 
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BOOK  not  a  very  different  charader  from  that  of  the  privatceri 
who,  reduied  on  his  counter^  with  his  pen  in  his  hand, 
fettles  the  number  of  attacks  which  he  can  order  to  be 
made  on  the  coafta  of  Guinea ;  who  deliberately  exa- 
mines how  many  firelocks  each  negro  will  coft  him*  in 
order  to  fupport  the  war  which  b  to  fumifli  him  with 
flaves ;  how  many  iron  fetters  to  confine  hitn  aboard ; 
bow  many  whips  to  make  htm  v^oM :  how  much  each 
drop  of  blood  wilt  be  worth  to  him  With  which  each  ne- 
gro will  water  his  plantatioii ;  if  the  black  woman  wilt 
contribute  more  to  hiseftate  by  the  labours  of  her  bands, 
or  by  thofe  of  bearing  children  ? — What  think  you  of 
this  parallel? — The  highwayman  i^^tacks  you,  and  takes 
your  money;  the  trader  carries  i^ff  even  your  perfon. 
The  one  invades  the  rights  of  fociefy,  the  other,  thofe 
of  nature.  This  certainly  is  the  truth  ;  arid  if  there  exift^ 
ed  a  religion  which  authorifed,  whkh  tolerated,  even  by 
its  filence,  fuch  enormities  ;  if,  moreover,  occupied  by 
idle  or  fadious  queftions,  it  did  not  eternally  denounce 
vengeance  againft  the  authors  or  ihftruments  of  this  ty- 
ranny ;  if  it  made  it  criminal  for  a  ilave  to  break  his 
bonds;  if  it  did  not  expell  the  unjuft  judge  who  condemns 
the  fugitive  to  death  ;  if  fuch  a  religion  exifted,  its  minif- 
ters  ought  to  be  mafiacred  under  the  ruins  of  their  altars. 
But  thefe  negroes,  fay  they,  are  a  race  of  men  born 
for  flavcry  ;  their  difpofittons  are  narfow^  treacherous, 
and  wicked  ;  they  themfelves  allow  the  fuperiority  of 
our  underftandings,  and  almoft  acknowledge  the  jufiice 
of  our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  negroes  are  contra3ed  ;  becaufe 
flavery  fpoils  all  the  fpriogs  of  the  foul.  They  are  wick* 
ed  ;  but  not  fufficiently  fo  with  you.  They  are  treache- 
rous, becaufe  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  fpeak  truth 
to  their  tyrants.  They  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of 
our  underfiandings ;  becaufe  we  have  abuled  their  igno- 
rance : 
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mice  J  theyallowthc  jufticeof  oorautbority  ;  bccaufc  B  ^^^ 

we  have  abuicd  their  weaknefs.    I  might  as  well  hy, 

that  the  Indians  are  a  fpecies  ot  men  born  to  be  croih- 

cd  to  death  $  becaufe  there  are  fanatics  among  them^ 

who  throw  themfelvei  under  the  wheels  of  their  idol's 

car  before  the  temple  of  Jaguernat. 

But  thefe  negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were  born 
flsves.  Barbariansi  wiU  you  perfiiade  me,  that  a  man 
can  be  the  property  of  a  fovereign,  a  fon  the  property 
of  a  father,  a  wife  the  property  of  an  huiband,  a  do- 
meftic  the  property  of  a  mafter,  a  negro  the  property 
of  a  planter  ? 

But  thefe  flaves  have  fold  themfelves.  Could  a  man' 
ever  by  compad,  or  by  an  oath  permit  another  to  ufe 
and  abufe  him  ?  If  he  aflented  to  this  compact,  or  con- 
firmed it  by  an  oath,  it  was  in  a  tranfport  of  ignorance 
or  folly;  and  he  is  reieafed  from  it  the  moment  that 
he  either  knows  himfelf,  or  his  reafon  returns. 

But  they  had  been  taken  in  war.  What  does  .thi^ 
%nify  to  you?  fufFer  the  conqueror  to  make  what  ill 
ufe  he  pleafes  of  hid  own  viSory.  Why  do  you  make 
yourfel ves  bis  accomplices  ? 

But  they  were  criminals  condemned  in  their  country 
toflavery.  Who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ?  Do  you 
not  know,  that  in  a  defpotic  (late  there  is  no  criminal 
but  the  defpot. 

The  fubjed  of  a  defpotic  prince  is  the  fame  as  the 
ilave  in  t  ftate  repugnant  to  nature.  Every  thing  that 
contributes  to  keep  a  man  in  fuch  a  ftate,  is  an  attempt 
againft  his  perfon*  Every  power  which  fixes  him  to 
the  tyranny  of  one  roan,  is  the  power  of  his  enemies  : 
and  all  thofe  who  are  about  him  are  the  authors  or  abet- 
tors of  this  violence.  His  mother,  who  taught  him 
the  firft  ieflbns  of  obedience ;  his  neighbour,  who  fet 
him  the  example  of  it ;  his  fuperiors,  who  compelled 
him  into  this  Aate ;  and  his  equals^  who  led  him  into  it 

by 
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B  O  O  K  by  their  opinion :  all  there  are  the  minifters  and  inftru- 
^^*  mcnts  of  tyranny.  The  tyrant  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
felf ;  he  is  only  the  firft  naover  of  thofc  efforts  which  all 
his  fubjeds  exert  to  their  own  mutual  oppreflton.  He 
keeps  them  in  a  (late  of  perpetual  war,  which  renders 
robberies,  treafons,  aflaflinations  lawful.  Thus^  lik^ 
the  blood  which  flows  in  bis  veinSf  all  crimes  originate 
from  his  heart,  and  return  thither  as  to  their  primary 
fouVce.  Caligula  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole  human 
race  had  but  one  head>  he  (hould  have  taken  pleafure  in 
cutting  it  off.  Socrates  would  have  faid^  that  if  all 
crimes  were  heaped  upon  one  head,  that  (hould  be  the 
one  which  ought  to  be  ftruck  off. 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  make  the  light 
of  reafon  and  the  fentiments  of  nature  take  place  of 
the  blind  ferocity  of  our  anceftors.  Let  us  break  the 
bonds  of  fo  many  vidims  to  our  mercenary  princi- 
ples, (hould  we  even  be  obliged  to  difcard  a  commerce 
which  is  founded  only  on  injuftice,  and  whofeobjeS  is 
luxury. 

But  even  this  is  not  neceffary.  There  is  no  occafion 
to  give  up  thofe  conveniencies  which  cuftom  hath  fo 
much  endeared  to  us.  We  may  draw  them  from  oar 
colonies,  without  peopling  them  with  (laves.  Thefe 
produdions  may  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen, 
and  then  be  reaped  without  remorfe, 

Th  e  iflands  are  filled  with  blacks,  whofe  fetters  have 
been  broken.  They  fuccefsfully  clear  the  fmall  planta- 
tions  that  have  been  given  them,  or  which  they  have 
acquired  by  their  bduftry.  Such  of  thefe  unhappy  men, 
as  (hould  recover  their  independence,  would  live  in  quiet 
upon  the  fame  manual  labours,  that  would  then  be  free 
and  advan.tageous  to  them.  The  vaflTals  of  Denmark, 
who  have  lately  been  made  free,  have  not  abandoned 
their  ploughs. 

Is 
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Is  it  then  apprehended,  that  the  facility  of  acquiring  B  O  O  K 
fubfiftence  without  labour,  on  a  foil  naturally  fertile, 
andof  difpenfing'with  the  want  of  cloaths  under  a  burn- 
ing fky,  would  plunge  thtfe  men  in  idlenels  ?  Why  then. 
do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  confine  themfelves  to 
fuch  labours  as  are  of  indifpenfible  neceflity  ?  Why  do 
they  exhauft   their  powers  in  laborious  employments 
which  tend  only  to  the  tranfient  gratifications  of  a  fri- 
volcuj  imagination  ?  There  are  amongfl:  us  a  thoufand 
profeffions,  fome  more  laborious  than  others,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  our  iiiftitutions.     Human  laws  have 
given  rife  to  a  variety  of  fadittous  wants,  which  other- 
wife  would  never  have  had  an  eziftence.     By  difpofing 
of  every  fpecies  of  property  according  to  their  caprici- 
ous inilitutions,  they  have  fubjeS:ed  an  infinite  number 
of  people  to  the  imperious  will  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures,  fo  far  as  even  to  make  them  fing  and  dance  for 
a  living.     We  have  amongil  us  beings,  formed  like 
ourfelves,  who  have  confented  to  inter  themfelves  un- 
der mountains,  to  furniih  us  with  metals  and  with  cop- 
per, perhaps  to  poifon  us :  why  do  we  imagine  that  the 
negroes  are  lefs  dupes  and  lefs  foolifh  than  the  Euro- 
peans? 

At  the  time  that  we  gradually  confer  liberty  on  thefe 
unhappy  beings  as  a  reward  for  their  oec6nomy,  their 
good  behaviour,  and  their  induftry,  we  mud  be  careful 
to  fubjed  them  to  our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer 
them  our  fuperiluities.  We  muft  give  to  them  a  coun- 
try, give  them  interefts  to  fludy,  produ3ions  to  culti- 
vate, and  an  obje&  adequate  to  their  refpeSive  tades, 
and  our  colonies  will  never  want  hands,  which  being 
eafed  of  their  chains,  will  be  more  adive  and  robufl. 

In  order  to  overturn  the  whole  fyftem  of  flavery, 
which  is  fupported  by  palTions  fo  univerfal,  by  laws  fo 
authentic,  by  the  emulation  of  fuch  powerful  nations, 

by 
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B  O  O  K  by  prejadtces  (HIl  more  powerfuU  to  what  tribunal  (hill 
j^^  ^  w€  refer  the  caufe  of  humanity^  which  fo  rowiy  men 
are  in  confederacy  to  betray  ?  Sovereigns  of  the  earth! 
you  alone  can  bring  about  tbb  retolution.  If  you  do 
not  fport  with  the  reft  of  tnortab>  if  you  do  hdt  re^* 
gard  the  power  of  kings  as  the  right  of  a  fucc^fsfdl 
plunder,  and  the  obedience  of  fubjeds  as  artfully  ob^ 
tained  from  their  ignorance,  refled  on  your  own  4>bli- 
gations.  Refufe  the  fandion  of  your  authority  to  the 
infamous  and  criminal  traffic  of  men  turned  into  fd 
many  herds  of  cattle,  and  this  trade  will  ceafe^  For 
once  unite  for  the  happinefs  of  the  world|  Ihofe  powd- 
ers and  defigns  which  have  been  fo  often  eaerted  for 
its  ruin.  If  fome  one  amongft  you  would  venture  to 
found  the  expectation  of  his  opulence  and  gmndeur 
on  the  genefoftty  of  all  the  reft,  he  inftantly  becomes 
an  enemy  of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be  deftroyed. 
You  rtiay  carry  fire  and  fword  iiito  hb  territories.  Yotir 
armies  will  foon  be  infpired  with  th«  facred  enthufidfm 
of  humanity.  You  will  then  perceive  What  difference 
virtue  ntlakes  between  men  who  fuccouf  the  oppreflfed, 
and  mercenaries  whqidlVe  tyrants. 

But  what  am  I  faying?  Let  the  incffcQual  calb  bf 
humanity  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  people  and 
their  matters ;  perhaps,  they  have  never  been  conftrlted 
in  any  public  tranfa£lions.  If  then^  ye  nations  of  Etr-» 
rope«  intereft  alone  can  exert  its  Influence  qrvef*  yoif, 
Hften  to  roe  once  more :  Your  flaves  ftartd  in  ttdtittA 
either  of  your  generofity  of  your  counfels,  in  errder  td 
break  the  facrilegtous  yoke  of  their  oppreflfon.  Nature 
fpeaks  a  more  powerful  language  than  phrlofophy,  or 
intereft.  Some  white  people,  already  maflacred  have 
expiated  a  part  of  our  crimes ;  already  ba^e  tw&  cofe- 
nies  of  fugitive  negroes  been  eftabliflied,  to  whom  irt%* 
ties  and  power*  give  a  ptffeA  fecitrhy  frond  your  at* 

tempts. 
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tempts.  PoUbn  hath  at  diflFerent  times  been  the  inilru-  •  ^-^  ^ 
»ent  of  their  vengeance.  Several  have  eluded  your 
opprefion  by  a  voluntary  death.  Thefe  enlerprizt s  are 
h  many  iodioLtions  of  the  impending  Aorm;  and  the 
negroes  only  Want  a  chief*  fufficitntly  courageous,  to 
l(Sa4  tbMi  tp  vongMfice  and  flaughter. 

WiiEiiK  ia  this  great  man  to  be  founds  whpm  nature* 
Pff^fipSf  oiwea  to  tine  honour  of  the  humtn  fpeciesf 
Whci'4  i%  ibta  new  Spartacus*  who  will  not  find  a  Craf- 
fus?  Then  will  the  black  code  be  no  more;  and  the  white 
f^  will  b«  dreadCulf  if  the  conqueror  only  regards  the 
right  of  reprifals* 

Tai.  tills  revQlution  takes  places,  the  negroes  gro^n 
iu)df r  the  yoke  of  oppreiCony  the  defcription  of  which 
c^not  hiu  inter«ft  ¥S  m^^re  tod  noore  in  their  deftiny. 

Th^  toil  of  the  American  i^ands  hath  little  refem*  Labours 
1)1;^:^  tQ^lir^   )ts  produdionaare  veiy  different,  as  well  ^^  Haves, 
as  the  mi^^^r'Of  cultivfttiog  tbena.    Except  fome  pot- 
I)er^  nothing  i^  f^^n  there ;  every  thing  is  planted. 

Tobacco  being  i\k»  firft  produAion  thai  was  cu!ti« 
Vj|te4,  ^^  i^  rPPts  do  not  Arike  deep,  and  the  lead  in- 
jury d^fifQy^  tJh^l9,  ^  iimple  Jiarrow  was  only  employ- 
^  to  pr^ep^rfe  ^9,  Ia9d»  wMch  wero  to  receive  it,  and  to 
e^irpate  the  «Qxioiis  wciods  wjiich  wouU  have  choked 
it    Thiy.icaftoixi  ftHI  pcevailsv 

Wi|£if  mpf^  Moublefomo.oultui>^s  began  to  be  attend-  ' 
f4  to,  wjyph  WfT^  r^Qft  deiipale,  the  hoe  was  made  ufe 
of  to  wfi(f)s.fffd  tp  wfed;  but:  it  is  not  employed  over 
l)ie  u$Me  mticfil  of  gr^HMd  that  was  to  be  cultivated. 
h  WM  IbAllsbt  fiiSMnt  10  diga  hole  for  the  reception 

TmX-  joe^f^ty  of  the  ground,  ihoA  commonly  full 
of  faltbell^tjptobably  gave,  rife  to  this  cuftom.  It  might 
l)s  apfirohefided,  thstt  the  rains,  which  always  fall  in 
tori>efU8>  ih<&old  defiroy,  by  tbecaiyities  they  make,  the 

land 
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BOOK  land  that  had  been  turned  up.  Indolence,  and  the  want 
^^'  .  of  means  at  the  time  of  the  fiift  fettlements  extended 
this  pra6lice  to  the  mod  level  plains,  and  cuflom  gave 
a  fan&ion  to  it ;  which  no  one  ever  thought  of  deviat- 
ing from.  At  laft  fome  planters,  who  were  adventur- 
ous enough  to  difcard  former  prejudices,  thought  of 
ufing  the  plough,  and  it  is  probable,  that  this  method 
will  become  general  wherever  it  (hall  be  found  pradi- 
cable.  It  has  every  circumftance  in  its  favour  that  can 
make  it  defirable. 

All  the  lands  of  the  iflands  were  virgin  lands,  when 
the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them.  The  firft  that 
were  occupied,  have  for  a  long  time  yielded  lefs  produce 
than  they  did  in  the  beginning.  Thofe  which  have  been 
fucceiSvely cleared, arelikewife more  or  le(s  exhaufted, 
in  proportion  to  the  period  of  this  Brft  -  cultivation. 
Whatever  their  fertility  at  6rft  might  have  been,  they 
all  lofe  it  in  procefs  of  time^  and  they  will  foan  ceafe 
to  requite  the  labours  of  thofe  who  cultivate  them,  if 
art  is  not  exerted  to  affift  nature. 

It  is  a  principle  of  agriculture  generally  admitted  by 
naturalifts,  that  the  earth  becomes  fertile  only  in  pro* 
portion  as  it  can  receive  the  influence  of -^he  air,  aiid 
of  all  thofe  meteors  which  are  direQ:ed  %y  this  power- 
ful agent,  fuch  as  fogs,  dews,  and  ratn.««  Continual  la- 
bour can  only  procure  this  advantage  to  it :  the  iflands 
in  particular  conftantly.  require  it.  Thewet-feafon  muft 
be  chofen  for  turning  up  the  ground,  the  idrynefs  of 
which  Would  be  an  inapediment  to  fertiKty.  Plough* 
ing  cannpt  be  attended  with  any  inconvenioDCe  in  lands 
that  are  level.  One  might  prevent  thedangef  of  hav- 
ing flielving  grounds  ideftfoyed  by  ftorms,  by  making 
furrows  tranfverfely  on  a  line,  that  fhoiild  jcrofs  that  of 
the  Hope  of  the  hillocks.  If  the  declivity  were  fo  fteep 
that  the  cultivated  grounds  could  be  carried 4i way,  not- 

withftanding 
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witbftanding  the  furrows,    fmalt   drains,    fomething  B  O  O  K 
deeper,  might  be  added,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  at  par- 
ticular diftances,  which  would  partly  break  the  force 
and  velocity  that  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hills  adds  to  the 
fall  of  heavy  rains. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely  limit- 
ed  to  the  producing  a  greater  portion  of  the  vegetable 
juice  in  plants;  it  would  make  their  produce  the  more 
certain*  The  iflands  are  the  region  of  infe£ts :  their 
multiplication  there  is  favoured  by  a  conftant  heat,  and 
one  race  fucceeds  another  without  interruption.  The 
eztenfive  ravages  they  make  are  well  known.  Frequent 
and  fuccei&ve  ploughing  would  check  the  progrefs  of 
this  devouring  race,  dtfturb  their  reprodudion,  would 
kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and  deftroy  the  greateft 
part  of  their  eggs.  Perhaps  this  expedient  would  not 
be  fufficlent  againft  the  rats  which  (hips  have  brought 
from  Earope  into  America,  where  they  have  tncreafed 
to  that  degree,  that  they  often  deftroy  one  third  of  the 
crops.  The  induftry  of  (laves  might  alfo  be  made  ufe 
of,  and  their  vigilance  might  be  encouraged  by  fome 
gratification.. 

The  ufe  of  the  plough  would  probably  introduce  the 
cuftom  of  manuring ;  it  is  already  known  in  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  coaft.  The  manure  there  in  ufe  is  called 
varecb^  a  kind  of  fea  plant,  which  when  ripe,  is  de- 
tached from  the  water,  and  driven  on  the  ftrand  by  the 
motion  of  the  waves :  it  is  very  produdive  of  fertility, 
but  if  employed  without  previous  preparation,  it  com- 
municates to  the  fugar  a  difagreeable  bitternefs,  which 
muft  arife  frpm  the  falts  that  are  impregnated  with  oily 
particles  abounding  in  fea  plants.  Perhaps,  in  order  to 
take  off  this  bitter  ufte,  it  would  only  be  neceflary  to 
burn  the  plant  and  make  ufe  of  the  afhes.  The  falts 
being  by  this  operation  detached  from  the  oily  particles, 

and 
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BOOK  aod  triturated  by  vegetations'  wouU  cifculate  more  free- 
_^^    ,  ly  in  the  fugar«cAoe»  and  ynpart  to  it  purer  jnices. 

The  interior  parts  of  this  couAtry  lunre  not  till  lately 
been  dunged.  Neceflity  will  make  this  pradice  become 
more  general ;  and  in  time  the  foil  of  America  will  be 
afiOed  by  the  fafl»e  methods  of  cultiTatiop  as  the  foil  of 
Europe  ;  but  with  more  difl&culty.  In  tlie  iflaiide  where 
herds  of  cattle  are  not  fo  mimerouss  and  wliere  there  is 
feldom  the  conv^akoce  of  flables,  it  is  necefiary  to 
have  recourfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure^  aR4  multi- 
ply th^m  as  much  a^  poffiUef.  in  order  to  eompenfate 
the  quality  by  the  quantity.  Tfa^  great^ft  refeurce  wiH 
always  be  found  ia  the  weeds^  from  which  efefui  plants 
inuft  he  conftaatly  freed.  Thefe  mull  be  colleSed  to- 
gether in  heaps,  aod  left  to  putri  fy.  The  eotontfts  who 
cultivate  coffee,  have  iet  tl^e  example  of  this  pradice ; 
but  with  that  degree  of  ifldoknee  which  the  heat  of  the 
.climate  occafions  in  all  manual  labour.  A  pile  of  weeds 
is  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffiee  trees,  without 
regarding  whether  thefe  weeds,  which  they  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  of  covering  with  earth,  heat  the  tree, 
and  harbour  the  infeds  that  prey  upon  it.  They  have 
beeu   equally  negUgfnt   hi-  the  management  of  their 

jcatile. 

A^L  the  donieftic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  were  import- 
ed into  America  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  is  from  their 
jVijtlofneals  that  the  cobiues of  othernations  have  been 
/united.  EKcepting  hogs^  which  are  found  Co  thrive 
b^  in  QQOiitries  abounding  with  aquatic  produfiions^ 
inie&s  and  reptiles,aiid«re  become  larger  and  better  tafi- 
ed«  ail  «h«ie  animab^ave  degenemted,  and  the  ftvr  that 
•jremain  in  the  iflands  are  very  fmalL  Though  the  bad^ 
nefs  <ii  the  climate  may  contribute  fometbing  to  this  de- 
generacy ,  the  wa<i  t  of  care  is,  perhaps  ^  rtie  principal  caufe. 

.  .    They 
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They  always  lie  in  the  open  field.  They  never  haveeir  BOOK 

ther  bran  or  oats  given  them,  and  are  at  grafs  the 

whole  yean  The  colonics  have  not  even  the  attention 

of  dividing  the  meadows  into  feparate  portions^  in  or^ 

der  to  make  their  cattle  pafs  from  one  into  the  other. 

They  always  feed  on  the  fame  fpot,  without  allowing 

the  grafs  time  to  fpring  up  again*     Such  paftures  can 

only  produce  weak  and  watery  juices.     Too  quick  a 

vegetation  prevents  them  from  being  properly  ripened. 

Hence  the  animals,  deftined  for  the  food  of  man,  afford 

only  flefli  that  is  tough  and  flabby. 

Those  animals,  which  are  referved  for  labour^  do 
but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxen  draw  but  light  loads^ 
and  that  not  all  day  long.  They  ate  always  four  in 
number.  They  are  not  yoked  by  the  head,  but  by 
the  neck,  after  the  Spaniih  cuftom.  They  are  not 
fiimulated  by  the  goad,  but  driven  by  a,  whip ;  and  are 
direQed  by  two  drivers. 

When  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufe  of  carriages^ 
mules  are  ufed  inftead  of  oxen.  Thefe  are  faddled  af** 
ter  a  fimpler  method  than  in  Europe,  but  much  inferior 
to  it  in  ftrength.  A  mat  is  .fixed  on  their  back,  to 
which  two  hooks  are  fufpended  on  each  fide,  the  firft 
that  are  cafually  met  with  in  the  woods.  Thus  equip-^ 
ped,  they  carry,  at  mod,  half  of  what  others  carry,  and 
do  not  go  over  half  the  ground. 

The  pace  of  their  horfes  is  not  fo  flow:  they  have 
preferved  fomething  of  the  fleetnefs,  fire,  and  docility 
of  thofe  of  Andalufia,  from  which  they  derived  their 
pedigree,  but  their  ftrength  is  not  anfwerable  to  their 
fpirit.  It  is  neceffary  to  breed  a  great  number  of 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  that  fervice  from  them  which 
might  be  had  from  a  fmaller  number  in  Europe.  Three 
or  four  of  them  muft  be  harncffed  to  very  light  car- 
riages ufed  by  indolent  people  for  making  ^xcuvfions. 

Vol.  III.  N  vjVvvcVi 
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%  ^  ^  fc  -whkfh  they  xftll  joumies^  but  vhidi  ^ifk  us  would  on- 

"^  TMt:  ikfgenerftcy  of  the  animBls  in  the  iflafids  might 

-hflve  been  preveiMod,  iietarded,  «r  4hmni(heil,  tf  caot 
.kad  been  taten  to  vemew  titiem  %  «  foveign  4«oe.  ^a)- 
i'fone  biK)ught  from 'colder  or  Mi^armer  ceuntms^  would 
itiiosstt  degree  :h«ve  correderf  fAft  rafluence  of  cht  di- 
«nilt:e>  feed,  «nd  tearing.  With  the  fmrts  ^  tliefcoiAh- 
•try  »hey  wotM  *ave  ^>roi*iioed  -a  new  race  fcr  Icperior, 
WB  they  would  Siafv^e  x:oiiie  from  a  dlimate  diffisrem  Is^rn 
that  into  which  they  xmere  dcwported. 

Ir  16  very  exMBordRisnyy  tAuvtfefimpieanttkaAould 
.nemeribave  xiociirediloaii^iof  the  planters ;  and  cbsttbene 
dias  tbaen  mo  legiflsture  attenrtve  enough  to  )its  sittetefts 
40  firbftitate  in  its  fettknaemsthe  bffon  to  the^oornmoi 
toK.  flvery  body  tbat  is  ac^nttinted  with  this  aninaat, 
tmuft  vecoHeft  ahat  fbeibtfon'hasafofier  ^nd  brighter 
{kin,  a  difpofition  lefs  dull  and  Atipkl  ^than  our  bullock, 
4iiid  ia  qoiclcneTs  and  doetlf ty  ^far  fupenidr.  It  is  fwif t  in 
-midntttg,  and  When  mounted  can  {apply 'Hm; ptaceef  a 
iiorfe.  ItttAirii^eaasiweHifn  fou-ikefn-eounirhes,  as  the>cx 
that  mt  employ  loves  the  reokd  /or  4retDperafte  ^ones. 
TTSiis^fpeciesiis'only  faiowninfthe  J&^n&rn  iHmtikf  and  m 
•the  ^greater  part  iof  AitHoa.  If  coftGftA'hadJefeiinflu- 
Kmcethan  it  fiomtnohlylhaes,  ieinen  (Over  the  wifeft  ^go- 
vernments,  ^they  would  -hav^  been  .fdnfibb,  that  this 
*ufcful' animal  Mrafilfingnbirl^  viwll  laikpted  tortfae  great 
/Andfiipdiago  of  Amiefiic«,  uind  that  it  .would  rbe  jv^ry  eafj^ 
(to  export  .it  at  ^a  very  tfnoaU  texpenioe  rfrom  the  ^CpU 
>Gdaft,  err  the:coaft  of  Angola. 

T^o  <rich  planters^  Aone  in.Bsrbadoe^^  ^he  other  in 
St.  Domingo,  requallytflrusk  with 'the  vrerfknefe  ofrthefe 
ianhnala,  which,  ^fit^ording  !Co  the  eflaHlfflitf d  fcnftorn, 
•were  emplt^edin  jdriiwingiand  cafrying,  cndettreuied 
to  fubftttutetheoamei  to  them.  Thls.es^riment,for- 

.  merly 
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4d  Botfi^cc&i  betur  b^fe^  nor  w?i5  it  poi&ble  it  Iboqld.  ^.J^ 
II  is  well  ^fV^W0>  ^b^  tjsough  ^  native  of  ho^  ^o^n^r]^,  ~ 
it  4f€$ds  e|tc^|?45  heat,  ^  can  ^  lipile  thiiy^  as  pro- 
pagat/e  upfl^r  ihe  bmm^  A^y  of  the  torrid  zqnp,  a3  i,a 
,tii0  jt^Bj^f^fat^  ones.  U  Wf^H  h^ye  been  bc^^r  to  ba»e 
tried  the  j?juffalp. 

Tl^^  hiiffalp  ;if5  jji  y/ery  fdir;^  .ai¥a:ul»  ,ap4  pf  *  fe?ffie 
dii^orition.    It^s  4:#price^  ^fc  (udd^n  a^d  frequyri9^    Its 
fkinhB^mp  hf^p  ^nd  alnu^ft  Juppe;9(e^f4<)le^  ^n^  its  horo 
fer^icegbl^  iW  mu^y  pj^rppies.    Up  6^fk  i»  jb)%;k  jind 
AMMid^  ^d  4ir^r^q9J^e  19  tk^  tfi{i^  fn^  bn^.  The  Ablfc 
V(rf  irtk^'fjei»,aie  ip  Wt  /i9  fwiejftt,  ]b^t  i)9j»ch  W)re  cppiovs 
thap  .tl^ii: ipf  t.hje  ^ow.  jRe^r€yl|i|^  the  w,  with  which 
it  Jt^s  a  iV?!^n£  f €i(emhl^/9Cie,  ijt  gr^^a^jy  furpafles  it  jn 
ftrength  aod  f}^}fn^.  %W9  k/i^lo^9,  yoked  to  a  wag- 
,gQo  by  f<pi^n^  of  4  ,rin£  p^flfad  trough  ibeir  nofe,  will 
^(jkav^  ;^  much  a3  £9^.1  of  th^  ftom;eft  hidiooks,  and  in 
Jiefs  ,thaxi  ivdff  th^  xixw.  They  owe  thi^  double  fuperip- 
];ity  to  Xh/t  .^dva,pjt;i£e  of  hav^g  Wagfr  Jegs,  and  a  more 
cqnfvdf^r^hle  bulk  of  body>  tJt^e  whoJi:  pow«x  of  which  is 
.c;mplQy;e4  i«4^awing»  b^qaufe  the^y  na.tjur9%  carry  their 
^neqk  and  b^d  low.    ^^  this  f^inuil  is  .firigtivtiiy  a  «mi- 
.tifre  of  t;bfC  itqrr^d  TfOfie^    ^ed  is  larger,  Aronger,  and 
tnpjie  raaafgeable  in,prpppirtio9  to:lheheatof  the  coun- 
try j^  i^  in^  it  cfiOtnot  »^^  iia.ve  (been  doubted  that  it 
.w«||ild  be  j^  great  (i&ryic^  ipn  the  C»rJ<bhee8  ^nd  pr<pf>a- 
gate  happily  there.     Ttvs  is ibigiUy  probable,  ^fyecisily 
^^^  the  fucq^fsfv4  ^e^{>jerjmftfUs  ^thftt  iiaa^  been  oiade 

,of  it  a^  Gviif^ia* 
IwDOi^^NfJE,.  fnid   fAd  .oftabUflied  cuftoms,  'whioh 

J^ave  hind^^d  the  pi:op^^^  tof  domeftic  animals, 
^i^ave  np  lef>  impend  theifwccscfe.of  .traofplaniing  "vege- 
tables.    SeKftr^l  Hwids  of  frititHtcCiCS  hasrebceo  fuccef- 
•ftvtdy  CfH^ri^d  to  xhp  ifl^n4s>    Tiofcclhatibaiisc  not4ied, 

N  2  are 
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BO  O  K  are  feme  wild  (locks,  whofe  fruit  is  neither  beautiful 

J^; ^  nor  good.  The  greateft  part  have  degenerated  very  faft, 

becaufe  they  have  been  expofed  to  a  very  ftrong  vegeta- 
tion,, ever  lively,  and. conftantly  quickened  by  the  copi- 
ous dews  of  the  night,  and  the  ftrong  heats  of  the  day, 
which  are  two  grand  principles  of  fertility.  Perhaps,  an 
intelligent  obferver  would  have  know  how  to  profit 
from  thefe  circumftances,  and  have  been  able  to  raife 
tolerable  fruit ;  but  fuch  men  are  not  found  in  the  colo- 
nies. If  our  kitchen  herbs  have  fucceeded  better ;  if 
they  are  always  fpringing  again,  always  green,  and  ma- 
ture; the  reafon  is,  that  they  have  not  to  ftruggleagainft 
the  climate,  where  they  experience  a  moift  and  clammy 
earth,  which  is  proper  for  them;  and  becaufe  they  re- 
quired no  trouble.  The  labour  of  the  (laves  is  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  more  ufeful  produ3tons. 

The  principle  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men,  are  di- 
reded  towards  thofe  objeds  that  are  indifpeniible  to  the 
prefervation  of  their  wretched  exiftence.  Except  in  the 
iflands  that  are  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  where  things 
are  very  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  they  were  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  the  new  world,  thofe  pro- 
dvidions,.  which  were  fuflScient  for  the  favages,  have 
diminiihed  in  proportion  as  they  have  deftroyed  the  fo- 
.refts,  in  order  to  form  plantations.  It  was  neceflary  to 
;,  procure  other  fubfiftences,  and  the  principal  which 
ought  to  have  been  fought  for  have  been  drawn  from 
the  country  itfelf  of  the  new  comers. 

Africa  has  furniflied  the  iflands  with  a  (hrub,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four  years  and  is 
ufefttl  throughout  its  whole  duration.  It  bears  huiks 
which  contain  five  or  fix  grains  of  a  fpecies  of  a  very 
wholefome  and  very  nourifliing  pek.  Every  part  be- 
longing to  this  ihrub  is  remarkable  for  fome  particular 
virtue*  Its  blofibm  is  good  for  a  cough ;  its  leaves 
i   .  when 
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when  boiled  are  applied  to  wounds,  and  of  the  aftics  of  B  O  O  K 
this  plant  is  made  a  lixivium,  which  cleanfes  ulcers  and 
diilipates  the  external  inflammations  of  the  {kin.  This 
(brub  iscalled  the  Angola  pea.It  flouriflies  equally  inlands 
naturally  barren,  and  in  thofe  whofe  falts  have  been  ex- 
hauftcd.  For  thisreafon,  the  beft  manager* amongft  the 
colonifts  never  fail  to  fow  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their 
edates,  which  in  other  hands  would  remain  uncultivated. 

The  moft  valuable  prefent,  however,  which  the  ifl- 
ands  have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  mapioc.  Moft 
hiftorians  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica. It  does  not  appear  on  what  foundation  this  opinion 
is  fupported,  though  pretty  generally  received.  But 
were  the  truth  of  it  demonftrated,  the  Caribbces  would 
yet  ftand  indebted  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans, 
who  imported  it  thither  along  with  the  Africans,  who 
fed  upon  it.  Before  our  invafions,  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  continent  of  America  and  thefe  ifles,  was  fo 
trifling,  that  a  produSion  of  the  Terra  Firma  might  be 
unknown  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  cer- 
tain, howevef,  that  the  favages  who  oflFered  our  firft  na- 
vigators  bananas,  yams,  and  potatoes,  offered  them  no 
manioc;  that  the  Caribbees,  in  the  center  between 
Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  had  it  from  us ;  that  the 
charaSer  of  the  favages  did  not  render  them  fit  to  con- 
dua  fo  nice  a  culture ;  that  it  requires  very  open  fields, 
and  in  the  forefts,  with  which  thefe  iflands  were  over- 
grown, there  were  no  clear  and  unincumbered  fpaces  of 
ground  above  five  and  twenty  toifes  fquare.  In  fliort, 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ufe  of  the  manioc  was  not 
known  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  negroes,  and  that 
from  time  immemorial  it  hath  conftituted  the  principal 
food  of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 

However  this  may  be,  the  manioc  is  a  plant  which 
is  propagated  by  flips.  It  is  fet  in  furrows  that  are  five 

N3 
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B  0  p  fc  Of  fix  inches  deep,  ^tWch  afe  fllffed  tfrUh  the  fame  earth 

j^I ,  th^t  has  been  digged  6ilt.     Thefe  fdrfdws  are  at  thfe 

diftahce  of  twcr  fefct,  or  tt^o  feet  arid  a  half  ffotn  each 
other,  according  to  the  n^tur^  of  the  ground.  The 
fhrub  fifc^  k  little  abfOte  fix  feet,  and  its  trunk  k  about 
the  thlcknefs  of  the  arm.  In  propoftiori  ds  it  gro^^s, 
the  lower  leaves  fall  off,  and  otily  a  feW  feilialh  towards 
the  top;  its  wood  it  tender  and  brittle. 

This  is  a  delieate  plarit ;  whofecuUivdtiott  h  troubte- 
fomc  )  and  the  vicinity  of  dll  forts  of  graft  is  prejudicial 
to  it.  it  requires  a  dry  and  light  foil ;  iis  fruit  is  ^t  its 
root,  and  if  this  root  is  (hakeU  by  the  mofion  the  wind 
dccafions  to  th^  body  of  the  plant,  the  frUit  is  formed 
but  imperfeSly.  It  takes  eighteen  months  before  it 
grows  to  maturity. 

It  is  not  rendered  fit  for  hunrtitl  food  till  after  it  has 
undergone  a  tedious  preparation.  Its  firlt  (kin  murt  be 
fcraped  ;  it  mufl:  be  Waftierf,  rafped>  and  preffed,  to  ex- 
trafl  the  aqueous  parts,  which  are  i  flow  poifon,  againft 
which  there  is  no  rertiedy  known.  The  preparation 
c^ufes  every  noxious  panicle  it  might  dill  contain,  total- 
ly to  evaporate.  When  there  appears  no  more  ftearti, 
H  is  taken  off  the  iroh  [)late,  on  which  it  was  prepared, 
ind  fuffered  to  cool.  Repeated  experiments  have 
ihewn,  that  it  Was  almoff  ^s  dangerous  to  eat  it  hot  as 
to  eat  it  raw. 

The  root  of  the  manioc  grated,  and  reduced  into  lit- 
tle grains  by  boiling,  is  called  flour  of  manioc.  The 
pafte  of  manioc  is  called  caflava,  which  hath  been  con- 
Verted  into  a  cake  by  boiling  it  without  (lirring.  It 
would  be  dangeroiis  to  eat  as  much  caftava  as  flour  of 
manioc,  becaufe  the  former  is  lefs  boiled.  Both  keep  a 
[long  time,  and  are  very  rtourifliing,  but  a  little difRcult 
dF  digeftion.     Though  they  feem  at  firrt  infipid,  thefe 

arc 
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are  9  great"  Bumbcr  of  whUe  pro^e^  whobave  Ue«ii  9  Q  O  K 

born  b  thefe  iflan^s,   wtio  {>f  efe^  tlum  to  tbc  be  A  >   _ 

wheat.    All  the  Spaniards  in  gen^alj  uA^  il  coAftamly. 

The  French  fcned  their  iUves  wiih^it   Th^  other  Ei&ro- 

peaa  natipasj  who  have  fettien^sts  in  ihe  iflascls,  are  Ut-r 

tie  acquatnted  with  the  n^anioc.  It  i&  rrom  Nprth  A^f «« 

rica  that  tjb^fe  coloBies  receive  thdr  fn^fiAence;  fo  that 

if  by  any  accident^  which  may  v^ry  poffibly  take  placet 

tbetr  cofkiie8io9s  with  this  feriiW  cf)i|iitry  were  interrupts 

cd  but  for  four  mootbst  they  would  be  ftarved.    An  a- 

▼idity  that  had  no  bounds  makes  the  infuUr  eoionifts  in- 

lenfibkof  thi9  imniinqitf  danger.  Allt  at  Waft  the  great* 

er  party  find  their  advantage  in  turning  the  whole  in-^ 

dsftry  of  their  fVave»  towards  Ihofe  produdions  which 

are  the  objeds  pf  c^minf  rce.    The  principal  of  thefir 

are,  coqoa,  rocooi  colton,  indigo,  and  coffee.    Wt 

Ihall  elfewhere  fpeak  of  their  cuhivatiott,  value>  and 

deftmation.    We  (hall  at  prefent  conGder  only  the  cuUit 

Tation  of  fugar,  whofe  produce  ^UiBe  is  mcure  important 

than  thai  of  all  the  other  coiivnoditi^^* 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,  19  a  kiitd  of  rc^ed, 
which  commonly  rifes  eight  or  mne  feet,  taking  in  the 
leaves  growing  QUt  of  the  top  of  it.  Its  mod  ordinary 
thicknefs  is  from  two  to  four  inches.  It  is  covered  with 
a  hardtflk  rind,  which  inclofos  a  fpungy  fubAance.  It  is 
interfered  at  intervals  with  joinu^,  that  ferv^  as  it  were 
to  {Irengtben  andfupport  it ;  but  without  impeding  the 
circulation  of  the  fap,  bccaufe  tbefe  joints  are  foft  and 
pithy  in  the  infidc. 

This  plant  hath  been  cultivated  from  the  earlieft  an- 
tiquity in  feme  countries  of  AHa  and  Africa.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centijryj  it  became  known  in 
Sicily,  from  whence  it  paffed  into  the  fouthern  provin- 
ces of  Spain.  It  w«9  afterwards  traAfpUnled  ifito  Njadei- 

N  4  ra 
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^  ri^  *  ra  andt^c  Canaries.  From  thcfe  iflandsits  was  brought 
into  the  new  world,  where  it  throve  as  happily  as  if  it 
had  been  an  original  native  of  it. 

All  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it.  Such  as  arc 
rich  and  ftrong,  Igw  and  marfliy,  environed  with  woods, 
or  lately  cleared,  however  large  and  tall  the  canes  may 
be,  produce  only  a  juice  that  is  aqueous,  infipid,  of  a 
bad  quality,  difficult  to  be  boiled,  purified,  and  preferv-. 
cd.  Canes  planted  in  a  ground  where  they  foon  meet 
with  foft  ftone  or  rock,  have  but  a  very  (hort  duration, 
and  yield  but  little  fugar.  A  light,  porus,  and  ^eep  * 
foil,  is  by  nature   moft  favourable  to  this  prodiiai-. 


on. 


The  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to  prepare 
a  large  field  ;  to  make  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  from 
one  another,  furrows  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve 
broad,  and  fix  deep;  to  lay  in  thefc,  two,  and  fome- 
times  three,  flips  of  about  a  foot  each,  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  cane,  and  to  cover  them  lightly  with 
earth.  Froni  each  of  the  joints  in  the  flips  iflues  a 
ftem,  which  in  time  becomes  a  fugar-cane. 

Care  fliould  be  taken  to  clear  it  conftanily  from  the 
V^eeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it.  This  la. 
bour  only  continues  for  fix  months.  The  canes  then  are 
fufficiently  thick  and  near  one  another  to  deftroy  every 
thing  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  their  fertility.  They 
are  commonly  fuffered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and 
are  feldom  cut  at  any  other  time. 

From  the  flock  of  thefe  ifl'ue  fuckers,  which  are  in 
their  turn  cut  fifteen  months  after.  This  fecond  cut- 
ting  yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of  the  firft.  The 
planters  fometimes  make  a  third  cutting,  and  even  a 
fourth,  which  are  always  fucceflively  lefs,  however  good 
Ih^foil  may  be.    Nothing,   therefore,   but  want  of 

h^nd^ 
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hands  for  planting  afre(h  can  oblige  a  planter  to  expe€t  BOOK 
more  than  two  crops  from  his  cane. 

These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at  the 
fame  time.  In  the  Daniih,  Spanifli  and  Dutch  fettle^ 
ments^  they  begin  in  January  and  continue  till  Odo- 
ber.  This  method  does  not  imply  any  6xed  feafon  for 
the  maturity  pf  the  fugar  cane.  This  plant,  however^ 
like  others^  muft  have  its  progrefs ;  and  it  has  been 
juftly  obferved  to  be  in  flower  in  the  months  of  No« 
vember  and  December.  It  muft  neceflarily  folio w^ 
fro{i9  the  cuftom  thefe  nations  have  adopted  of  continue 
ing  to  gather  their  crops  fourteen  months  without  inter* 
miillonf  that  they  cut  fome  canes  which  are  not  ripe  e- 
nough,  and  others  that  are  too  ripe,  and  then  the  fruit 
has  not  the  requifite  qualities.  This  harveft  (houid 
have  a  fixed  feafon,  and  probably  the  months  of  March 
and  April  are  the  fitteft  for  it :  nor  do  they  prefer  this 
time  becaufe  they  are  then  riper ;  but  the  drought 
which  prevails  in  their  iflands  renders  the  rains  which 
fall  in  September  neceflary  to  their  planting ;  and  as 
the  canes  are  eighteen  months  in  growing,  this  peri- 
od always  brings  them  to  the  precife  point  of  matu^ 
rity. 

In  order  to  extrad  the  juice  of  the  cut  canes,  which 
ought  be  done  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  otherwife  it 
would  turn  four,  they  pafs  them  between  two  cylin- 
ders of  iron,  or  copper,  placed  perpendicularly  on  an 
immoveable  table.  The  motion  of  the  cylinders  is  re- 
gulated by  an  horizontal  wheel  turned  by  oxen,  or 
horfes;  but  in  water-mills  this  horizontal  wheel  derives 
its  movement  from  a  perpendicular  one,  whofe  circum- 
ference meeting  a  current  of  water,  receives  an  impref- 
■fion  which  turns  it  upon  its  axis :  this  motion  is  from 
right  10  left,  if  the  current  of  water  ftrikes  the  upper 

part 
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BOCK  pan  of  the  wbee^  from  left  to  right>  if  ihccimtM 
ftrikes  the  lower  part. 

From  th^  referToir,  where  the  jisricc  of  the  cjtnc  is 
received,  it  fal'U  iiKo  a  boiler  where  ihoTe  particles  of 
water  are  mt^  to  evaporate  that  arc  moA  eafiVyfeparat- 
ed.  1  hia  liquor  is  pour«i  into  another  boiler^  whcre^ 
a  moderate  fire  makes  it  throw  up  its  firft  fcum.  When 
it  hath  loft  its  claneimy  coniifience  it  is  made  to  run  iih 
to  a  third  boiler,  where  it  throws  up  much  more  fcum 
bj  means  of  an  increafed  degree  of  heat.  It  then  rc« 
ceives  the  kft  boiling  in  a  fourth  caoUroo  wbofe  fire  is 
three  times  flroilger  than  the  firft. 

This  laft  fire  decides  the  fate  of  the  procofa.  Ifti 
hath  been  well  managed  the  fugar  forms  cryftals  that 
ire  larger  or  frnaller,  more  or  lefs  bri^t  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  lefe  quantity  of  oil  they  abooad  with. 
If  the  fire  hath  been  too  violent  the  fubflance  is  reduced 
to  a  bUck  and  charcoal  extrad  which  cannot  produce 
any  more  efTential  fah«  If  the  fire  hath  been  too  mo* 
derate,  there  remains  a  confiderable  quantity  o(  extra- 
neous oils,  which  difitnguiih  the  fogar,  and  render  it 
thick  and  blackiOi ;  fo  that  when  it  is  to  be  dri^,  ii  be« 
comes  always  porous,  becaufe  the  fpaces  which  theft 
oils  filled  up  remain  empty. 

As  foon  as  the  fugar  is  cool  it  is  potired  into  eartheris 
veflcls  of  a  conic  figure,  the  bafe  of  the  cone  is  open,  its 
top  has  a  hole,  through  which  the  water  is  poured  that 
has  not  formed  any  cryfials.  This  is  called  )he  fympw 
After  this  water  hath  flowed  throi^h,the  raw  ftigar  re* 
mains,  which  is  rich,  brown  and  fak. 

•The  greateft  part  of  the  iflands  kave  to  Europe  the 
care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  preparations  which  are  ne^ 
cefiary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe.  This  pradice  fpares  tht 
expence  of  large  buildings,  leaves  them  more  blacks 
to  employ  in  agriculture,  allows  them  to  make  their 

cultures 
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cultores  withoiit  any  interruption  for  two  6t  thttt  BOOK 
njonths  together,  and  employs  a  greater  number  of 
fliips  forexportalioti. 

The  French  {Planters  alone  hav^  thought  it  their  in- 
t^reft  to  managd  their  fagars  in  a  different  manner.  To 
\^h^te1rer  degree  of  exaQnefs  the  juice  of  th^  fogaf-can^ 
rfiay  be  boiled,  there  always  remains  an  infinite  num- 
ber df  foreign  particles  to  the  falls  of  the  fugar,  to 
which  they  appear  to  be  what  lees  are  to  wine.  Thefa 
give  it  a  dead  colour,  and  the  tafte  of  tartar,  of  which 
they  endeavour  to  deprive  it,  by  art  operation  called 
earthing.  This  confifts  iri  putting  again  the  raw  fugars 
into  a  new  earthen  veflel,  in  every  refpeO:  fimilar  to 
that  we  haVe  mentioned.  The  furface  of  the  fugar, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  bafis  of  the  cone,  is 
then  covered  with  a  white  marl  on  which  they  pour 
watfer.  In  filtering  it  through  this  marl,  the  water 
carries  with  it  a  portion  of  a  calcareous  earth,  which  it 
finds  apod  the  diffetent  fahne  particles,  when  this  earth 
ftieets  with  oily  fubflances  to  which  it  is  united.  This 
water  is  afterwai*ds  drained  off  through  the  opening  at 
the  top  of  tht  mould,  and  a  fecond  fyfup  is  procured, 
which  they  tall  melaCfes,  and  which  is  fo  much  the 
worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar  was  finer ;  that  is, 
contained  lefs  extraneous  oil :  for  then  the  calCare6uj 
e^rth,  diffolved  by  the  >^ater,  palTes  alone,  and  <^arries 
with  it  all  hs  acrimdny. 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  laft  preparation, 
ivhich  Iseffefted  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the  evaporating 
of  the  ttioifture  with  which  the  falts  are  impregnated, 
during  the  procefs  of  earthing.  In  order  to  obtain  this, 
they  take  out  the  fugar  in  its  whole  form  out  of  the  co- 
nical veflel  of  the  earth,  convey  it  into  a  ftove  which 
receives  from  an  iron  furnace  a  gentle  and  gradual  heat; 
where  it  is  l«ft  till   the  fugar  is  become  very  dry, 

which 
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BOOK  which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
"'        weeks. 

TiiouGH  the  expence  which  this  procefs  requtresy 
is  in  general'  thrown  away,  fince  the  earthed  fugar  is 
commonly  refined  »n  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  raw  fugar  ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  i{lands> 
however,  who  are  able  to  purify  their  fugars  in  this 
manner,  generally  take  this  trouble.  To  a  nation 
whofe  marine  is  weak ;  this  method  is  extremely  ad- 
vantageous, as  it  enables  them,  in  times  of  war>  to 
convey  into  their  own  metropolis  the  moft  valuable  car- 
goes with  a  lefs  number  of  (hips  than  if  they  prepared 
only  raw  fugars. 

One  may  judge  from  thefe  fpecies  of  fugars,  but 
much  better  from  that,  which  has  undergone  the  earth- 
ing, of  what  fort  of  falts  it  is  compofed.  If  the  foil, 
where  the  cane  hath  been  planted,  is  hard,  (tony,  and 
ilopingy  the  falts  will  be  white,  angular,  and  the  grain 
very  large.  If  the  foil  is  marly,  the  colour  will  be  the 
fame ;  but  the  granulations,  being  cut  on  fewer  fides> 
will  refle£t  lefs  light.  If  the  foil  is  rich  and  fpungy, 
the  granulations  will  be  nearly  fpherical,  the  colour 
will  be  dulky,  the  fugar  will  flip  under  the  finger, 
without  any  unequal  feel.  This  lad  fugar  is  con(idered 
as  the  worft. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  thofe  places  that 
have  a  northern  afped  produce  the  bed  fugar ;  and 
marly  grounds  yield  the  greatefl  quantity.  The  pre- 
parations which  the  fugar  that  grows  in  thefe  kinds  of 
foil  require,  are  lefs  tedious  and  troublefome  than  thofe 
which  the  fugar  requires  that  is  produced  in  a  rich 
land.  But  thefe  obfervations  admit  of  infinite  variety, 
whofe  inveftigation  is  properly  the  province  of  chymifts 
or  fpeculative  planters*  ^ 

Be- 
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Besides  fugar,  the  cane  furniflies  fyrup,  whofc  va-  ^  ^,P  ^ 


lue  is  only  a  twelfth  of  that  of  the  price  of  fugars. 
The  beft  fyrup  is  that  which  runs  from  the  firft  veflel 
into  the ,  fecond,  when  the  raw  fugar  is  made.  It  is 
compofed  of  the  groflfer  particles  which  carry  along 
with  them  the  falls  of  (bgar>  whether  it  contains  or  fe- 
parates  them  in  its  paflage.  The  fyrup  of  an  inferior 
kind,  which  is  more  bitter^  and  lefs  in  quantity,  is 
formed  by  the  water  which  carries  off  the  tartareoas 
and  earthy  particles  of  the  fugar  when  it  is  walhed. 
By  means  of  fire*  fome  fugar  is  befides  extra ded  from 
the  firft  fyrup»  which,  after  this  operation,  is  of  lefs 
value  than  the  fecond. 

Both  thefe  kinds  are  carried  into  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of  butter  and 
fugar.  In  North  America  they  make  the  fame  ufe  of 
them,  where  they  are  further  employed  to  five  fer- 
mentation, and  an  agreeable  tafte  to  a  liquor  called 
Pru/i,  which  is  only  an  infuiion  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

This  fyrup  is  flill  more  ufeful,  by  the  fee  ret  that  has 
been  difcovered  of  converting  it  by  diftillation,  into  a 
fpirituous  liquor  which  the  Englifh  call  Rum,  and  the 
French  Taffia,  This  procefs,  which  is  very  fimple,  is 
made  by  mixing  a  third  part  of  fyrup  with  two-thirds  of 
water.  When  thefe  two  fubftances  have  fuiEciently  fer- 
mented, which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  twelve 
or  fitteen  days,  they  are  put  into  a  clean  ftill,  where  the 
diftillation  is  made  as  ufual.  The  liquor  that  is  drawn 
off  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  fyrup  employed. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experiments, 
and  variations,  all  the  iflands  have  generally  purfued 
in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
one  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not  acquired  that  degree  of 
perfedion  of  which  it  is  capable.  One  may  be  allowed 
toconjedure,  that  if  inftead  of  planting  canes  in  large 

fields. 
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9  O  O  fC  iUMsy  ihej  parceUed  f^ut  tj^  ground  iffltQ  ^tvifiops  of 
^^^  City  feet,  lefHriDgj>eitwiflU  two  pia^fe^idiyiim^a  ffoce 
of  I^iihI  4»nc44uyated>  focj;i «  medbpd  jh^wM  te  flltsaded 
with  ^ea^  ^v«xUase9«  I9  the  fWiicfSi  ffs^^t,  cone 
b,M^  tfa^  c^i>C6<i.B  tbe  borders  are  lO^f^  fin^jgrawlh*  iumI 
|it^9iia  to  ^  jH-pper  ^dfff^e  .^  ixh»t;»iriiby«  Thofe  m  the 
i^niddle  (qF  ^e  Atid  m  par.t  .i»ifci^ry»  aad  Tipw  badly, 
b^oau(p  they  :ar^  diepriwd  ^  #  jcunienl  ff  air^  .wlikh 
^y  a^s  by  its  w^{^f»  jafid  ffUom  %tt»  to  ifac  foot  of 
ihc^fe  .ca^es  ^hat  $u)e  always  ycovericd  wkb  f he  Icaares. 

j[n  ^ia  ;E^w  jTyi^n^  pf  plaiMialiQQf  fiiofe  portions  jof 
lapd  AvJbiQb  ba4  ;0O^  ibcien  cu^iti^aiod  Avp^iU  be  moft  &- 
vourable  for  reprodudion  ;  whenitheicrops  of  theplaat- 
•ed  divifKPaa  Juuiiheen  Qude#  vnUdi  ia  itheir  itvn  Jvrould 
<^-}eft  to  recoircr.  Ii«a  pcobaUc,  ^at  by  ibia  naetfa^d 
fia  nanchfugftf  mri^bt  beidbtakieda£  by  tbe  pjefeot  prac- 
tice j;  wivh  tbb  addditbnal  adjraatage^  that  it  would  n- 
qt^f  e  -k^^T  flaves  Ik>  improveit.  One  may  judge  wbat 
th^  jC|(itivatioo  of  fua^  .would  tfaea  pDoduce^  by  w,bat  it 
iK)w  yicUs  .noiwithft^mg  its  iin.perfa6i|ioii^. 

•On  la  plantation  Av^i  on  a  ^ood  ground,  and  fat- 
fiiently  flodked  M^.ith  blacks,  witk  cattle^  and  4iHo<^r 
.iipQeifiine3»  two  men  wiU  cidtivate  a^iqtuii^  of  canes, 
that  is>  an  faundred  geonuD^rtoal  ipaqes.  Tbu  '(qo^re 
mirfl^ield  on  a«i  aveirageiioc4y  quimalsof  raw  fogar. 
T)he  coancnosn  f^r4oe  pi  sl  quintal  -in  Europe  "wiH  be 
ttivcRty  liMres,  (17/.  6^.)  aftfsr  •dedudiag.aU  the  expen- 
oes.  ITbis  ma^ee  «ii  incinne  of  <oo*K¥res,  \ftf6L  y,) 
for  the  labour  of  each  mau.  Ooe  'hundred  and  fifty 
liwes,  ^1^.  l.u.  S^')  *o  wilich  the  price  of  iyrup  and 
rum  muftbe  added,  will  de^-ay  the  eapences  of  cidti- 
i^alion,  that  is  to  fay,  for  the  maintenafice  ef^flaves^  for 
iheir  lofs,  their  diffoFdera,  their  clothes,  and  repairing 
their  utenjils,  and  other  accidents.  Tbe  net  produce 
of  an  lacre  and  half  qf  Jand  will  then  b^  four  Jiundred 

and 
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M^  aStj.  1(19/.  i^.  gd^    It  would  be  difEctik  to  find  B  O  O  & 
. a  ^oukure fpcodu&nfex>f  greater  esiolameuts*  ^  ;j^ 

f T  AMi^  be  iobjefbedy  4!bat  this  is  ftatickg  the  .prodoce 
isclo w  ks  real  mhie^  beca^fe  a  fqfuare  of  caoes  does  not 
yetnpkj  twmmtn.  But  thofe  who  would  iutvatnce  this 
'Cibjediion  ^uf^tto  ob&rve^  ^ha^t  the  making  of  i^zr 
requires  other  laboumlham  thofe  of  merely  ridtcvating 
4t,  and  iconisqueiitkjr  woiiLmen  employed  eUeMiere^than 
via  i^e  rfields.  The  jeftbnafce  and  conipeQ£a tion  cf  izhefe 
idiSerent  kinds  of  farvicey  obJige  us  to^deduA  from  iche 
)>radiiC£  of  a  tfquaveof 'plantation^  (the  expence  of  main- 
staining  two  jneo. 

tr  is  prtodpaAf  with  -their  fugar  that.tl)c  ffiandsifor- 
fiifii  their  -planters  with  all  ^he  ai^icles  of  ^jonvenieiioe 
;aiid  !luKui\}r.  They  iliraw  ffom  Europe  fflou£>  :lii|iiors, 
Mt,  proMifionSf ^filkfi,  linen*  hardAvane ;  aodreivefytbiiiig 
•(bat  is  required  for  appareU  food,  fucniture^  ofinaoienty 
NGonveniQnQi«S;and  evenitheir ilnxunies.  Their  conftimp- 
dotis  qf  ^wery  (kind  aoe  prodigioi^  and  mult  neceflarily 
influenaerihe  foanoers  of 'the  inhabitants,  .the. greaieft 
j^artof  whoni  are  vich  and  can  wieil  affoiidtheni. 

jTrflnonldiiBefattfaat  the£tifQpeati5,  Mvbo  have  been  charaaer 
tranfplnntedrfrfMii  Ameri<»,  (mi^nroilefs  have  degene-  of  theEa- 
mtedtban'lbe  anitoakiwhich  they -carried  over  thither.  J^^f^r 
The  ^climate  ;a€ks  on  all  living  beings,;  but  nnen  being  the  Indies. 
lefsiRHliediate]yrfuhje£t.toiheilaiws  of  nature,  refift  her 
infliien^ie  .the  more,  ^caufe  they  are  the  only  beings, 
wibo  aS  for  ^themfeli^es.     The:firf1:  colonies,  ^ho  fettled 
jn  the.Antillest,  <;ofredled  the  aSivtly  of  a  new  iky,  and 
aiieW'feiU  -by  the^conv^nicaccs  which  it  was  in  their 
rpQwt^r  -to  dectve  from  a^pQtnmefQe  that  was  always  open 
with  their  former  qountry.     They  ,learnt  iioiodge  ^and 
-maintain.themfelvesjnia-nnannertthe  bQft  ad^^ptjed  to  the 
phapge  of  fitiiaiion.  They'fc^ined  the  cuftoras  of  their 
^duca^i?>  and'iBwr^  thing  {that  cowld  agi^e  with  the 

natural    . 
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BOOK  natural  laws  of  the  air  they  breathed.  With  thefe  they 
ill^  J  carried  into  America  the  food  and  ufages  of  Europci 
and  familiarifed  to  each  other,  beings  and  produ&ions 
which  nature  had  fe  para  ted  by  an  interval  of  the  fame 
extent  as  a  Zone.  But  of  all  their  primitive  cuftoms^  the 
.mod  falatary,  perhaps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  di- 
viding  the  two  races  by  intermarriages. 

All  nations,  even  the  leaft  civilized,  have  profcrib-^ 
ed  an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of  the  fame 
family ;  whether  it  was,  that  experience  or  prejudice 
didated  this  law,  or  chance  naturally  led  them  to  it* 
Beings  brought  up  together  in  infancy,  accuftomed 
to  fee  one  another  continually,  in  this  mutual  familiar 
rity,  rather  contraS  that  indifference  which  arifiqs 
from  habit,  than  that  lively  and  impetuous  fenfation 
of  fympathy,  which  fuddenly  affeds  two  beings,  who 
never  faw  one  another.  If  in  the  favage  life  hunger 
difunites  families,  love  undoubtedly  muft  have  reunited 
them.  The  hifiory,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  proves  that  marriage  was  the 
firft  alliance  of  nations.  Thus  the  blood  will  be  more  in- 
termixed by  the  cafual  meetings  occafioned  by  a  wan- 
dering life,  than  by  the  conventions  and  agreements  of 
fettled  communities.  The  natural  advantage  of  crofling 
the  breed  among  men  as  well  as  animals,  in  order  eo 
preferve  the  fpecies  from  degenerating,  is  the  refult  of 
flow  experience,  and  is  pofterior  to  the  aeknowledged 
utility  of  uniting  families,  in  order  to  cement  the  peace 
of  fociety.  Tyrants  very  early  underftood  how  far 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  feparate,  or  conned  their 
fubjefls,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  ftate  of  depen- 
dence. They  formed  men  into  feparate  ranks  by  their 
prejudices  :  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion  between  them 
became  a  bond  of  fubmiflion  to  the  fovereign^  who 
ballanced  them  together  by  their  mutual  hatred  andop* 

portion. 
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pofition.  They  conneaed  families  to  each  other  in  B 
every  Ihtion,  becaufe  this  union  totally  extinguifhed 
every  fpark  of  diflenfion  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  civil 
fociety.  Thus  the  intermixture  of  pedigrees  and  fa-» 
milies  by  marriage,  has  been  rather  the  refult  of  politi- 
cal inftitutions,  than  formed  upon  the  views  of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  principle  and  moral 
tendency  of  this  cuftom,  it  was  obferved  by  the  Euro- 
peans, who  were  willing  to  multiply  in  the  iflands.  The 
greateft  part  of  the(n  married  either  in  their  own  coun- 
try, before  they  removed  into  the  new  world,  or  with 
thofe  who  landed  there.   The  European  married  a  Cre- 
ole, or  the  Creole  an  European*  whom  chance  or  fa- 
mily connexions  brought  into  America.    From  this 
happy  aflbciation  hath  been  formed  a  peculiar  charaSer^ 
which  in  the  two  worlds  diftinguiflies  the  n>an  born 
under  the  (ky  of  the  new,  but  from  parents  that  arc 
the  iflfue  oF  both.     The  marks  of  this  charaSer  will 
be  pointed  out  with  fo  much  the  more  certainty,  as 
they  are  drawn  from  the  writings  of  an  accurate  ob- 
ferver,  from  whom  we  have  already  drawn  fome  par- 
ticulars refpeding  natural  hiftory. 

The  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.    One  can 
hardly  fee  a  fmgle  perfon  afBiSed  with  thofe  deformities 
which  are  fo  common  in  other  climates.  They  have  all 
an  extreme  fuppl^nefs  in  their  limbs ;  whether  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  a  particular  organization  adapted  to  hot 
countries,  oc  to  the  cuftom  of  their  being  reared  with- 
out the  confinement  of  fwaddling  cloaths,  and  ftays*  or 
to  the  exercife  they  are  habituated  to  from  their  in- 
fancy.   Their  complexion,  however,  never  has  that  air 
of  vivacity  and  freihnefs  which  contributes  more  to 
beauty  than  regular  features  do.    As  to  their  colour, 
when  they  are  in  health,  it.  refembJes  that  of  perfons 
luft  recovering  from  a  fit  of  illnefs;  but  this  livid  com- 
Vol.  III.  O  plexion. 
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BOOK  p1exion>  more  or  lefe  darfc,  w  nearly  that  of  our  fouth- 
em  people. 

Theih  intrepidity  in  war  has  been  fignalized  by  a 
feries  of  bold  adions.  There  would  be  no  better  fol- 
diers,  if  they  were  more  capable  of  being  difcipUned. 

History  does  not  afford  any  of  thofe  inftances  of 
cowardice*  treachery  and  meannefs  among  them,  which 
folly  the  annals  of  all  nations.  It  can  hardly  be  alledg- 
cdy  that  a  Creole  ever  did  a  mean  aSion. 

All  (Irangers,  without  exception,  find  in  the  iOands, 
the  moft  friendly  and  generous  hofpitality.  This  ufeful 
Yift4ie.i3  prated  with  an  oftentation,  which  fhews,  at 
leaft»  the  honour  they  attach  to  it.  Their  natural  pro- 
pentity  to  beneficence  baniihes  avarice ;  and  the  Creoles 
are  generoua  in  their  dealings. 

They  are  ftratigera  to  diifimulation^  craft  and  fufpi- 
cion.  The  pride  they  take  in  their  franknefs,  the  opi- 
nion they  have  of  themftlves,  together  with  their  ex- 
trcnae  vivacity,  exclude  from  their  commercial  traniac- 
t4ons  aU  thai  myibery  and>  referve,  which  ftifles  natural 
goodnefs  of  difpefition,  extingui(hes  the  (bciai  fpirit, 
and  blunts  our  fenfibility. 

A  WARM  imagination^  incapable  of  ahy^reftrainti 
renders  them  ^independent  and  inconftant  in  their  tafte. 
Il  conftaruly  hurries  thtfm  with  frelh  ardour  into  plea- 
fure8>  to  which  they  fiKrrifice  both  thek*  fortune  and 
their  whole  exiAence. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  penetration/ a  quick  faci- 
lity in  feizing  all  tdeas^  andexpreffing  themfetves  with 
vivacity.  The  power  of  conibining  added  to  the  ta- 
i%x^  i>f  obfervationi  a.  happ}^  mixtuTe  of  aH-  the  qus^li* 
ti^  Qf  mind  end  cfaarader,  which  render  men  capable 
of  the  gre^teft  aftions,  wiU  make  them  attempt  every 
thing,  when  oppreiflion  compels  them  to  it 
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The  (harp  and  faline  air  of  the  Caribbees  deprives  BOOK 
Ae  women  of  that  lively  colour  which  is  the  beauty  of 
tlieir  fex.  6ut  they  have  a  delicate  white  complexion^ 
which  allows  the  eyes  all  their  power,  and  conveys  in- 
to the  foul  fuch  deep  impreflions  as  are  irrefiftible.  As 
they  are  extremely  fober,  they  drink  nothing  but  choco- 
late, coffee  and  fuch  fpiritnous  liquors  as  reftore  to  the 
organs  their  tone  and  vigour  enervated  by  the  climate  ; 
while  the  men  are  continually  drinking  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  that  exhaufts  them. 

They  are  very  prolific*  and  often  mothers  of  ten 
or  twelve  children.  This  propagation  proceeds  fron^ 
fove  which  ftrongly  attaches  them  to  the  man  they  pof- 
feft ;  but  which  alio  throws  then)  inftantly  into  the  arms 
of  another,  whenever  death  h^sdiflblved  the  union  of 
a  firft  or  lecond  marriage. 

Jealous  evert  to  dlftra^ion,  they  are  fel^om  un- 
faithful. That  indolence^  which  makes  them  negle£k 
the  means  of  pleafing,  the  degrading  taile  which  the 
men  have  for  negro  womcn^  their  mannier  of  life,  pri- 
vate or  public,  which  prjecludea  th^  opportunities  or 
temptations  to  gallantry ;  thefe  ar^  the  befi  fupport^ 
of  the  virtue  of  tbefr  fem^es. 

The  folitary  nnanner  in  which  tliey  live  in.  their. 

l^oules  gives  t heiT>  an  air  of  hmidity,;  which  embarrafles^ 

them  in  their  intercourfe  with  the  world.    Theylofe^ 

even  in  early  Hfe,  the  fpirii,  of  emulation  aijjd  choice.. 

and  this  prevents  them  from  cultivating  the  agreeable 

talents  of  education.  They  feemJo  have  neither  power 

nor  tafte  for  any  thing  but  dancingi;  which  undoubtedly. 

tranfports  aq.d  animates  them  tp  higher  pleafupes.  This- 

iniVinfi  of  pleafure  attends  therp  tihrpugh  all  thc^  (lages 

of  life;  whether  it  is,  that  they  ft  ill  retain  fgipe  (h^Tc 

of  iheir  yQuthful  fenfibiliiy,.  or  are  ftimulate^  v'lv)^  ^^^ 

tecolle^ion  of  it  j  or  from  other  reafons  >vVv\r\\  ^^^  ^^* 

known  to  us. 

O  2  -^?^o>^ 
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From  this  conftitution  arifes  fuch  an  extremely  fenCbIc 
and  fympathizing  charader^  that  they  cannot  even  bear 
the  fight  of  mifery ;  though  they  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
rigid  and  fevere  with  refped  to  the  fervice  they  require 
of  thofe  domeftics  that  are  attached  to  their  perfon. 
More  defpotic  and  inexorable  towards  their  flaves  than 
the  men  thcmfclves,  they  feel  no  rcmorfc  in  ordering 
chaftifements,  the  fevcrity  of  which  would  be  a  punifli- 
ment  and  a  leflbn  to  them,  if  they  were  obKged  to  in- 
Aid  them  themfelves,  or  were  witneflfes  to  them. 

This  flavery  of  the  negroes  is,  perhaps,  the  caufe 
from  whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a  certain  cha- 
rader*  which  makes  them  appear  firange,'  fantaftic, 
and  of  an  intercourfe  not  much  relifhed  in  Europe. 
From  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are  accuftomed  to  fee 
a  number  of  tall  and  ftout  men  about  them»  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  conjedure  and  anticipate  their  wifbes. 
This  firft  view  mutt  immediately  infpire  them  with  the 
moft  extravagant  opinion  of  themfelves.  Seldom  meet- 
ing with  any  oppofitton  to  their  caprice,  tho*  ever  fo 
Dnreafonabie>  they  affume  a  fpirit  of  prefumption,  ty- 
ratiny  and  difdain  for  a  great  part  of  mankind.  Nothing 
fs  more  infolent  than  the  man  who  always  lives  with  his 
inferiors ;  l>ut  when  thefe  happen  to  be  ilaves,  habituat- 
ed to  wait  upon  children,  to  dread  even  their  cries,  which 
muft  cxpofe  them  to  punfifhment,  what  miift  mafters 
become  who  have  never  obeyed ;  wicked  men  who  ha^c 
never  been  punifhed  ;  knd  madmen  who  are  ufed  to  put 
their  fellow-creatures  in  irons  ? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the  Ameri- 
cans that  pride  which  muft  necefTarily  be  detefted  in 
Europe,  where  a  greater  equality  among  men  teaches 
them  a  greater  mutdal  refpeft.  Educatfed  without 
knowing  either  pain  or  labour,  they  are  neither  able 
to  furmount  a  difficult)^,  or  bear  contradiflion.    Nature 

hath 
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hath  given  them  every  advantage,  and  fortune  rcfufed  ^  ^^  ^ 
them  nothing.  In  this  refpeQ,  like  moft  kings,  they 
are  unhappy  becaufe  they  have  never  experienced  ^d- 
verfity.  If  the  climate  did  not  ftrongly  excite  them  to 
love,  they  would  not  tafte  a  fingle  true  pleafure  :  and 
yet  they  have  feldom  the  happinefs  of  forming  an  idea 
of  thofe  pafllons,  which  thwarted  by  obftacles  and  re- 
fufals,  are  fed  with  tears,  and  gratified  with  virtue.  If 
they  were^  not  confined  by  the  laws  of  Europe,  which 
govern  them  by  their  wants,  and  reprefs  or  reftrain  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  independence  they  enjoy,  they 
would  fall  into  a  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  which  would 
render  them  fooner  or  later  the  viftims  of  their  own  ty- 
ranny, or  would  fink  them  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  that 
would  overturn  all  the  foundations  of  their  community. 
But  if  they  once  ceafed  to  have  negroes  for  flaves,  and 
kings  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  them  for  matters,  they, 
perhaps,  would  become  the  moft  aftonifliing  people  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  earth.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
they  would  imbibe  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  the  under- 
ftanding  and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  from 
Europe  ;  the  afiivity,  which  the  neceffity  of  repelling 
numerous  enemies  would  infpire;  the  large  colonies  they 
would  have  to  form ;  the  rich  commerce  they  would  have 
to  found  on  an  immenfe  cultivation ;  the  ranks  and  fo* 
cieties  they  would  have  to  create ;  and  the  maxims,  laws 
and  manners  they  would  have  to  eftablifti  on  the  princi-- 
pies  of  reafon :  all  thefe  fprings  of  adion  would,  per- 
haps, make  of  an  equivocal  and  mifcellaneous  race  of 
people,  the  moft  flouriftiing  nation  that  philofophy  and 
humanity  could  wifli  for  the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  (hould  take  place  in 
the  world,  it  will  begin  in  America.  After  having  ex- 
perienced fuch  devaftation,  this  new  world  muft  flourifti 
m  its  tum>  and,  perhaps,  command  the  old.    It  will  be- 

O  3  come 
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BOOK  come  the  afylum  of  our  people  who  have  been  oppreffed 
by  political  efiablifliments,  or  driven  away  by  war.  The 
favage  inhabitants  will  be  civili^edy  aud  opprefled  Gran- 
gers will  become  free.  Bi}t  it  is  neceflary  that  this  change 
jfhould  be  preceded  by  confpiracies,  commotions,  and  .ca- 
lamities; and  that  a  hard  and  laborious  education  (hould 
predifpofe  their  minds  both  to  ^&  and  to  fuffer. 

Ye  young  Creoles^  come  into  Eurqpe  to  exercife  ^n4 
praSife  what  we  teach  you^  there  to  colleS  in  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  our  ancient  mannfrs^  that  vjgpur 
which  we  have  lodj  there  to  ftudy  pur  weaknefs,  ^pd 
^draw  from  our  follies  themfelves  thofe  leitbns  of  wif- 
do|Ti  which  produce  ^reat  events.  Leave  in  America 
your  negroes,  whofe  condition  diftFefies  i^s,  and  whofe 
blood,  perhaps,  i$  mingled  in  fill  thofe  ferti^eals  which 
^Itcr,  corrupt,  and  cjeftroy  our  population.  Fly  from 
an  education  of  tyranny,  e0^eminacy  and  vices  which 
you  contract  from  the  habit  of  living  with  flavcs,  whofe 
flupidity  inipires  you  with  none  of  thofe  elevated  ^n4 
virtuous  fentiments  which  can  only  give  rife  to  ^  peo- 
ple that  will  become  famous.  Americsi  hath  pouffe^ 
all  the  fources  pf  corruption  on  Europe.  To  complete 
its  vengeance,  it  muft  draw  frorait  all  the  inQruments 
of  its  profperity.  As  it  has  been  deftrpyed  by  our  crimesj^ 
it  muft  be  renewed  by  our  vices. 

Nature  feems  to  haye  deftined  the  Americans  to  a 
greater  (hare  of  happinefs  than  the  j^uropeai^s.  la  the 
iflands  are  fcarcely  known  fuch  diCeafes.  as  the  gout^ 
gravel,  Aone,  apoplexies,  pleurifies,  ^omplaiiits  of  the 
cheft,  and  oth^r  diforders,  which  winter  occafions*. 
None  of  thofe  fcourges  of  the  hum^  i;ace  which  are  (q 
fatal  in  other  countries,  h^ve  ever  mad^  the  \tsjk  ra- 
vages there.  If  the  air  of  the  country  c^n  be  withftopd 
andf  the  middle  age  be  attained  t»»  this  is  fuffipieat 
to  infure  ^  lon^  ^nd  happj^  courfis  of  life.  ,  Thtxc  olj 

age 
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^e  IS  not  tottering,  languifliing,  and  befet  with  tbefe  BOOK 
infirmit  es  which  affed  it  in  our  climate.  ^   -J  ^j 

In  the  Caribbees,  however,  new  born  infants  are  at*-  Difeares  to 
tacked  with  a  difeafc  which  (etm%  peculiar  to  the  torrid  ^Wchthc 
zone :  it  is  called  tetanoid    If  a  child  receives  the  iili'  are'^fubjclft 
preffions  of  the  air  or  wind,  if  the  room  where  it  is  juft  in  the 
born  is  expofed  to  fmolte,  to  too  much  heat  or  cold,  the  *^*"^'* 
dilorder  Ihews  itfclf  immediately.  It  firft  fcizes  the  jaw> 
which  becomes  rigid  and  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  be  opened^ 
This  fpafm  foon  commiJnictttcs  itfclf  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  the  child  dies  for  want  of  beiag  able 
to  take  nourifliment.    If  it  efcapes  this  danger,  which  • 
threatens  the  nine  firft  days  of  its  exiflence^  it  has  no* 
thing  to  fear.     The  indulgences  which  are  allowed  td 
children  before  they  are  weaned,  whkh  i«  at  the  end  of 
the  twelve  months,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  coflee,  choco- 
late, wine,  but  efpecially  fugar  and  fweetmeats  ;  theft 
indulgencies  that  are  fo  pernicious  to  our  children,  art 
oflFered  to  thofe  of  America  by  nature,  which  accuf* 
toms  them  in  early  age  to  the  prodaAions  of  their  cii« 
mate. 

The  fair  fex,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  has  its 
infirmities  as  well  as  its  charms.  In  the  iflands  they 
are  fubjed  to  a  wetfknefs,  an  aimoft  total  decay  oif  • 

their  ftrengtfa  ;  an  unconquerable  averfion  for  all  kind 
of  wholefome  food,  and  an  irregular  craving  after  eve<« 
ry  thing  that  is  prejudiced  to  their  health.  Salt  or  fpic- 
tA  food  is  what  they  only  relifli  and  deike.  This  dif^ 
eafe  is  a  true  cachexy,  which  commonly  degenerates 
into  a  dropfy.  It  is  attributed  to  the  diminution  of  the 
catamenta  in  thofe  women  who  come  from  Europe, 
and  to  the  weaknefs  or  total  fuppreffion  of  that  periodi- 
cal difcbaige  in  Creoks. 

Thb  meat,  more  robufi,  are  liable  to  more  violent 

comtpkiots.    In  ihis  vicinity  of  the  e<|uator>  t^«7  *'« 

O4  expofed 
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BOOK  expofed  to  a  hot  and  malignant  fever,  known  under  dlf- 
_  _  ^  ferent  namesy  and   indicated  by  haemorrhages.    The 
blood  which  is  boiling  under  the  fervent  rays  of  the 
fun,  is  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  eyes>  and  other  parts 
of  the  body :  nature  in  temperate  climates  docs  not 
move  with  fuch  rapidity,  but  that  in  the  mod  acute 
diforders  there  is  time  to  obferve  and  follow  the  courfe 
ihe  takes.     In  the  iflands,  her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that 
if  we  delay  to  attack  the  diforder,  as  foon  as  it  appears, 
its  efFe£ts  are  certainly  fatal.     Thus  it  is,  that  the  pati- 
ent in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  muft  be  bled  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  times,  while  in  the  intervals  he  has 
recourfe  to  other   remedies.     No  fooner   is  a  perfo'n 
feized  with  ficknefs,    but  the   phyfician,   the  lawyer, 
and  the  prieft,  are  all  called  to  his  bed-fide. 

Most  of  thofe  who  furvive  thefe  violent  (hocks,  be- 
ing exhaufted  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated,  recover  very  (lowly  and  with  difficulty.  Seve- 
ral fall  into  an  habitual  weaknefs,  occafioned  by  the 
debility  of  the  whole  machine,  whom  the  noxious  air 
of  the  country  and  the  little  nouri(hment  their  food 
fupplies,  arc  not  able  to  reftore.  Hence  obftruftions, 
jaundice,  and  f welling  of  the  fpleen,  are  produced, 
which  fometimes  terminate  in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  land  in  America,  are 
expofed  to  this  danger,  and  frequently  the  Creoles  them- 
felveson  their  return  from  more  temperate  climates. 
But  it  never  attacks  women  whofe  blood  has  the  natural 
evacuations,  and  negroes,  who,  born  under  a  hotter  cli- 
mate, are  inured  by  nature,  and  prepared  by  a  free  per- 
fpiration,  for  all  the  ferments  that  the  fun  can  produce. 
It  is  certainly  owing  to  the  fun,  the  heat  of  whofe 
rays,  being  lefs  oblique,  and  more  conftant  than  in  our 
climates,  occafions  thefe  violent  fevers.  Its  heat  muft  in- 
evitably produce  a  thickening  of  the  blood  throiigh  the 
excefs  of  perfpiration,  a  want  of  clafticity  m  the  folids, 

a  dila-* 
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a  dilation  of  the  veffels  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fluids,  BOOK 
whether  in  proportion  to  the  rarefa^ion  of  the  air,  or 
the  iefs  degree  of  compreilion  which  the  furfuce  of  the 
bodies  is  expofed  to  in  a  rarefied  atmofphere. 

Some  of  thefe  inconvcniencies  might,  perhaps,  be 
prevented  by  purging  and  bleeding  on  the  patTage  aa  we 
advanced  toward  the  torrid  zone  ;  by  repeating  thefe 
precautions  in  the  iflands^  and  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath. 

But  far  from  having  recourfe  to  thefe  expedients, 
which  reafon  indicates,  the  inhabitants  fall  into  fuch  ex- 
cefTes  as  are  the  moft  likely  to  haflen  and  increafe  the 
diforder.  The  flrangers  who  arrive  at  the  Caribees, 
are  excited  by  the  entertainments  they  are  invited  to, 
the  plea fu res  they  partake  of,  and  the  kind  rece|)tion 
they  meet  with  ;  every  thing  induces  them  to  an  immo- 
derate indulgence  of  all  the  pleafures  which  cuftom  ren- 
ders Iefs  prejudicial  to  thofe  who  are  born  under  this  cli- 
mate. Feailing,  dancing,  gaming,  late  hours,  wine, 
cordials,  and  frequently  the  chagrin  of  difappointment 
in  their  imaginary  expe^ations,  confpire  to  add  to  the 
ferment  of  an  immoderate  heat  of  the  blood,  which  foon 
becomes  inflamed. 

With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  refift 
the  heat  of  this  climate,  and  even  the  greateft  precau- 
tions are  not  fuflicient  to  fecure  perfons  from  the  at- 
tack of  thofe  dangerous  fevers ;  when  the  moft  fober, 
and  moderate  men,  who  are  the  moft  averfe  from  every 
kind  of  excefs ;  and  the  moft  careful  in  all  their  anions, 
are  vi£tims  to  the  new  air  they  breathe.  In  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  colonies,  of  ten  men  that  go  into  the  iflands, 
four  Englifli  die,  three  French,  three    Dutch,  three 

Danes,  and  one  Spaniard. 

When  it  was  obferved  how  many  men  were  loft  in 

thefe  regions,. at  the  tin^  they  were  firft  occupied,  it 

was 
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BOOK  was  generatly  thought,  that  the  ftates  who  had  the  am- 
^  J^L,_^  bition  of  fettling  there  would  be  depopulated  in  the  end. 
Advan-  ExpERixKCE  hath  altered  the  public  optoion  upon 

taget  of  this  point.  In  proportion  as  tbefe  colonies  have  attend- 
tionii  that  *^  ^^^^^  plantations,  they  have  been  fuppHcd  with  more 
are  in  pof-  noeans  of  expence.    Thefe  new  means  have  opened 

^h^n"  ^A    ^^^^  ^^^^^  mother  country  new  fources  of  confureptioa 
•    *  The  increafe  in  ezportations,  could  not  take  place  with- 
out an  increafe  of  labour.     Thefe  labours  have  brooght 
together  a  greater  number  of  men,  which  will  ever  be 
the  cafe  when  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  multiplied. 
>  Even  foreigners  have  reforted  in  great  multitudes  into 

thofe  kingdoms,  which  opened  a  field  to  their  ambition 
and  induflry. 

Population  not  only  tncreafed  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  iflands,  but  the  people  have  alfo  become 
more  happy.  Our  felicity  in  general  is  proportiond  to 
our  Conveniences,  and  it  mud  increafe  as  we  can  vary 
and  extend  them.  The  iflands  have  been  produ&ive 
of  this  advantage  to  their  poflfeflbrs:  They  havedrawn 
from  thefe  fertile  regions  a  number  of  commodities,  the 
confumption  of  which  hath  added  to  their  enjoyments^ 
They  have  drawn  fome,  which  when  exchanged  for 
others  among  their  neighbours,  have  made  them  par- 
take of  the  luxuries  of  other  climates,  in  this  manner, 
the  kingdoms  which  have  acquired  the  poflfeffion  of  the 
iflands,  by  lucky  circumftances,  or  by  well  combined 
proje3s,  are  become  the  refidence  of  the  arts,  and  of 
all  the  polite  amufements  which  are  a  natural  and  ne- 
cefTary  confequence  of  great  plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  ;  thefe  colonial 
have  raifed  the  nations  that  founded  them,  to  a  fuperiori* 
ty  of  influence  in  the  political  world,  in  the  following 
manner  :  Gold  and  filver,  which  form  the  general  cir- 
culation of  Europe,  come  from  Mexico^  Pem,  and  hn* 

zil. 
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zil.  They  belong  neither  to  the  Spaniards  nor  the  B  O  O  K 
Portuguefe,  but  to  the  people,  who  give  their  mer- 
chandife  in  exchange  for  thefe  metals.  Thefe  people 
have  accounts  between  them,  that  are  ultimately  fettled 
at  Lifbon  and  Cadiz,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
common  and  univerfal  repofitory.  It  is  in  thefe  places 
that  one  muft  judge  of  the  4ncreafe  or  decline  of  the 
trade  of  each  nation.  That  nation  whofe  accounts  of 
fate  and  purcbafe  are  kept  in  ballance  with  others,  ac- 
quires its  intereft  entire.  That  which  hath  purchafed 
more  than  it  hath  fold,  withdraws  lefs  than  its  intereft ; 
becaufe  it  hath  ceded  a  part  of  it,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  the  nation  to  which  it  wfs  indebted.  That 
which  hasTold  naore  to  other  nations,  than  it  hath  pur- 
chafed ot  them,  does  not  only  get  what  was  owing  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  alfo  the  profit  it  has  derived 
from  other  nations  with  whom  it  hath  made  excha,Dge^ 
This  laft  advantage  is  peculiar  to  the  people  who  poffefs 
ifaefe  lands.  Their  capital  is  apnually  increafed  by  the 
fale  of  the  valuable,  produdions  of  thefe  countries ;  and 
(he  ^vgmentation  of  their  flock  confirms  their  fuperiori^ 
ty,  and  renders  them  the  arbiters  pf  peace  and  war; 
But  we  ihall  explain,  in  the  following  Book,  how  far 
C4ch  nation  tuth  increafed  its  powec  by  the  poflCeffion  of 
Ihe  iilands. 
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BOOK      III. 


Settlements  of  the  Spaniards ,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Danes ^ 

in  the  American  ijldnds. 


1^  ^ 
KHE  honour  of  having  difcovered  the  great  Archi- 

™-  pelago  of  the  Caribbee*,  %nd  of  having  formed  the  6rft 
A  Spanifti  f^^^'^"^cnts  on  them  is  due  to  Spain.  The  moft  ad- 
colony  vanced  of  thefe  from  the  American  continent,  is  called 
^r'b^k*  ^"'*'^*f'-  Columbus  landed  on  it  in  1498,  when  he 
of  the  difcovered  the  Oronooko  ;  but  other  obje3s  interfering> 
kjPronooko.  both  the  ifland  and  the  coafts  of  the  neighbouring  conti- 

tha*hM  "^'^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'"^  negleQed.  But  the  luftre  of 
and  might  the  gold,  which  had  been  feen  from  a  diftance  glittering 
have  been  on  the  (hore,  caufed  them  to  be  revifited  by  the  natioHy 
made  of  it.  ^j^j^j^  ^^^  g^^  ^^^^  ^^^  difcovery.     The  conqueft  of 

thofe  immenfe  regions,  which  are  watered  by  one  of  the 
largeft  and  richeft  rivers  of  the  umverfe»  was  refolved 
upon  ;  and  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oronooko,  was  peopled,  in  order  to  infure  and  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  fo  great  an  enterprize.  An 
ifland  has  always  the  advantage  of  a  continent^  when, 
having  but  a  fmall  extent  of  country  to  defend^  it  has  a 

very 
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Tcry  large  one  to  attack ;  as  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  BOOK 
inftance. 

The  river  Oronooko,  which,  as  is  commonly  be-* 
lleved^fpringsfrom  the  Cordeleras,  after  being  increafed 
in  a  courfe  of  five  hundred  and  feventy-five  leagues  by 
the  influx  of  a  grc|at  number  of  rivers  of  different  mag- 
nitudei  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean  by  more  than  fifty 
channels.  Its  impetuofity  is  fo  great,  that  it  ftems  the 
moft  powerful  tides  and  preferves  the  freftinefs  of  its 
ivaters  to  the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  from  that  vaft 
and  deep  channel  within  which  it  was  confined.  But 
this  rapidity  is  not  always  equal,  and  owes  its  varia- 
tions to  a  circumftance,  perhaps,  entirely  peculiar.  Th« 
Oronookoy  in  the  month  of  April,  begins  to  fwell,  and 
continues  to  rife  during  five  months ;  the  fixth  it  remains 
at  its  greatefl  height :  in  Odober,  it  begins  to  fubfide, 
and  falls  gradually  till  the  month  of  March,  during 
which  it  continues  in  a  fixed  (late  of  its  greatelt  diminu- 
tion. Thefe  alternate  changes  are  regular  even  to  cer- 
tainty. 

This  Phaenomenon,  the  caufe  of  which  is  not  known^ 
feems  to  depend  much  more  on  the  fea  than  on  the 
land.  In  the  fix  months  that  the  river  is  rifing,  the  he- 
mifphere  of  the  new  world  prefents  nothing  but  feas,  at 
lead,  but  little  land  to  the  perpendicular  a£tion  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  In  the  fix  months  of  its  fall  Americii 
exhibits  nothing  but  dry  land  to  the  planet,  by  which 
it  is  illuminated.  The  fea,  at  this  time,  is  lefs  fubje£k 
to  the  influence  of  the  fun,  or,  at  lead,  its  current  to- 
wards the  eaflern  fliore  is  more  ballanced,  more  broken 
by  the  land,  and  mud,  therefore,  leave  a  freer  courfe  to 
the  rivers,  which,  not  being  then  fo  ftrongly  tied  by  the 
fea,  cannot  be  fwclled  but  by  rains,  or  by  the  melting 
of  the  fnows  from  the  Cordeleras.   Perhaps,  indeed,  the 

•      .  tifing 
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BOOK  rHing  •£  the  waters  of  the  Oroitooko  may  depend  entirely 

on  the  rainy  feafbn.     But  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  the  caufes  of  fd  fingular  a  phaenonnenon^  it  would 

be  neceflary  to  conCder,  how  far  the  courfe  of  this  river 

may  be  affeded  by  that  of  th^  Amazons^  and  to  know 

the  track  and  diredion  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

From  the  difference  of  their  fitpaiion,  their  fouree,  and 

tfreir  opening  into  the  fea>  it  i^  not  improbable,  that  the 

caufe  of  fo  remarkabte  a  difference  in  the  periods  off  their 

tknt  and  reflux  might  be  difcovered.    All  thing3  are 

conneSed  in  this  woffdiy  fyflem.  The  courfes  of  rivers 

depend  either  on  tfte  diurnal  or  annual  revolntionsof  the 

earth.     Whenever  art  cniiglifened  people  (Rail  acquire 

a  knowledge  of  the  banks  of  the  Oronooto,  they  will 

difcover',  or,  at  leafH  they  will  endeavour  (o  difcover  the 

caufes  of  thefe  phaenomena.     But  their  endeavours  will 

beatretid'cd  with  difficulties.     The  river  is  nort  fo  navi- 

j^ahle  ay  it  might  be  prefumed,  from  it's  magnitude  ;  its 

bed  is  in  many  pkces,  filled  up  with  rocks,which  oblige 

the  navigator  at  times  to  carry  both  his  boats  and  the 

mefchandife  rhey  are  faden  with. 

Trii  people,  who  border  on  this  river,  but  Ittttedi- 
ftantfrorti  the  burning  Line,  inhabiting  a  country,  per-' 
hisrps,  toKT  fruitful  to  have  been  cultivated,  known  nei- 
ther tfle' trouble  of  clothes,  the  reftraints'Of  police,  nor 
the  burthen  of  government.  Free  und'er  the  yoke  of 
poveTtj',-they  live  chiefly  by  hunting^^nd  filliing,  and  on 
wHd  fruits.  Bat  littFe  of  their  fime  or  labour  can  be 
fpent  on  Agriculrttre,  where  tHey  have  nothing  but  a 
l!ick  to^plt)ugh  with,  and  Hatchets  made  of  ftorie  to  cut. 
down  trees'*  which  being  burned'or  rotted,  leave  thefoH 
in  a- proper  ftate  for  bearing. 

Tt  was  not  till  the  year  1535,  tliat  the  Spaniards 
thought  of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  river  Oronooko. 

Having 
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Having  been  difappointed  in  their  fearch  after  mines, 
they  confidered  it  of  fo  little  importance,  that  they  ne- 
ver IWmed  mope  than  one  fmall  fettlement  upon  it. 
This  is  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  is 
called  St.  Thomas.  The  firft  colonifls  applied  them- 
felvcs  with  lb  much  ardour  to  the  ciHtivaiion  of  tobacco> 
that  thej'  delivered  annually  ten  cargoes  to  the  Dutch. 
This  intercourfe  having  been  prohibited  by  the  mciro- 
p^is,  the  toUin,  which  hath  alio  been  twice  Tacked  by 
privatecrs)  inftalibly  dwindled  to  noihing.  The  whole 
em^yment  of  the  place,  at  prefent,  is  to  breed  a  few 
cattle,  which  ihe;y  fend  to  Cumana,  by  an  inland  com- 
Bunic*tion« 

Thsbe  vcifl  amt  fertile  regions  would  foon  emerge 
from  tfacii^  prefcnt  obfcurity,  if  Spain  knew  haw  to  avail 
herfelf  of  (he  aSive  ambition  of  the  Jcfuits.  It  is  well 
known  that  thefe  men,  admirable  as  a  fociety,  danger- 
ous in  pobticaJ,  and  deteflable  in  a  religious  Tiew,  had 
6iccecdcd  fa  tu  a  to  draw  from  the  midA  of  theit 
fontts  a  great  number  of  wild  natives ;  to  fettle  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  and  other  rivers,  mofl 
«f  which  are  navigable,  thai  fail  into  it;  to  in/lill  into 
them  fomc  li>oial  principles,  and  fome  tafte  fbrfome  ol 
the  more  nccellary^ arts,  particularly  agriculture.  Thefe 
people  already  cultivate  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  co- 
coa, for  th«ir  own  confumption :  would  it  not  be  poflibic 
to  induce  them  lo  increafe  (hegrowih  of  thefe  commo- 
dities, by  ofiering  them  others  in  exchange  ?  The  dif- 
tancc  betvfeen.a  favage  and  a  fbcia)  flate  is  immenfe  ; 
but  from  the  infancy  of  foeiety  lo  a  flourifliing  fiate  of 
conimerce,  rtiere  are  but  a  few  Heps  to  make.  Time, 
which  impfores  the  ftrength,  fltortens  the  diftances. 
Spain  would  be  enriched  by  her  traffic  with  thefe  new 
plantations,  whofe  produce  might  becarricd  ttj^frinidad 
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BOOK  and  thus  that  ifland  would  be  reftored  to  its  original  def- 

III.        .      . 
\^^  ^^^_f  tination. 

Settlement      BuT,  befides  the  fcrving  as  a  fiaple,  its  extent,  the 
of  theSpa>  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  convenience  of  its  roads, 
Trfnidad     ^'^uld  make  it  an  obje£t  in  itfelf  of  confiderable  Impor- 
and  at        tance.     Thofe,  who  have  furveyedit  with  fufficientat- 
Margarct-  tention  and  (kill  to  difcern  through  the  impediments  of 
thick  foreftsy  with  which  it  is  covered^  the  real  value  of 
it,  have  efteemed  it  capable  of  producing  in  abundance 
many  fpecies  of  commodities^  and  even  fuch  as  bear  a 
high  price.    Yet,  its  produce  hath  been  confined  mere- 
ly to  cocoa  J  but   this  was  in  fuch  perfe£li9n>  that  it 
was  preferred  even  to  that  of  Caracca  ;  and  (be  Spaniih 
merchants,  in  order  to  fecureit,  ilrove  to  anticipate  each 
other  by  paying  for  it  in  advance.     This  eagernefs> 
which  may  fometimes  give  a  fpur  to  the  induftry  of  a 
people  naturally  aSive,  is  fure  deftrudion  to.  thofe, 
among  whom  the  defire  of  eafe  has  the  force  of  a  paf- 
fion,  and  even  almoft  of  a  neceffity,  if  not  of  nature,  at 
leaft,  of  habit.     The  proprietors  having  received  more 
money  than  they  could  repay  with  that  (ingle  commodi- 
ty, in  which  their  whole  fortune  confifled,  £ell,  by  de- 
grees,  into  defpair  ;  and  from  the  dread  of  uoufual  toili 
gave  over  all  thoughts  of  labour.    Since  the  year  1 7271 
there  hath   been  no    more  cocoa  to  be  found  on  the 
ifland  ;  which,  from  that  time,  hath  had  no  correfpond- 
dence  with  the  metropolis. 

Th£  fame  negligence  had  before  ruined  Margaretta. 
This  ifland  enjoyed  a  momentary  life  and  prof perity  from 
a  fpecies  of  .Wealth  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
which  encompafled  it.  Columbus  iiji  1498  difcovered 
at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  the  little  ifleof  Cubagua, 
afterwards  called  pearl  ifland.  *  The  quantiti.es  of  this 
tr^afure,  which  nature  yielded  without  any  ezpencet 
^.  at- 
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ftttraSed  the  Spaniards  to  this  place  in  1509.    They  B  ^^^ 

brought  with  them  fome  favages  from  the  Bahama 

iflands^  who  had  been  found  not  proper  for  working  in 

the  mines>  but  had  a  faculty  of  continuing  a  long  time 

under  water.     This  talent  of  theirs  was  employed  with 

h  much  ardour,  that  great  fortunes  were  ratfed  in  a 

very  fmall  time*    The  banks  of  pearl  were  exhauftedy 

and  the  colony  transferred  in  i524toMargaretta>  where 

fome  of  the  fame  kind  bad  jufl:  been  difcovered^  and 

which  difappeafed  in  a  fiill  (horter  time.    From  this 

period  that  ifland,  which  is  fifteen  leagues  in  lengthy 

and  fix  in  breadth,  became  more  negleded  by  Spain 

than  Trinidad. 

That  the  court  of  Madrid  dill  maintains  poflTeffion 
of  thefe  two  iflands,  is  more  for  the  fake  of  keeping 
nations  of  greater  indufiry  at  a  diflatice  from  the  con- 
tinent, than  with  a  view  of  deriving  any  advantage  td 
itfelf  from  them*  Here  is  a  mixt  race,  formed  between 
Spaniards  and  Indian  women,  who  joining  the  indo- 
lence of  the  favage  to  the  vices  of  civilized  nations,  are 
fluggards,  cheats,  and  zealots.  They  live  on  what  fifii 
they  catch,  and  bananas,  which  nature,  out  of  complain 
fance  as  it  were  to  their  flothfulnefs^  produces  there  of 
a  larger  fize,  and  better  quality  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Archipelago.  They  have  ^  breed  of  lean  and 
taftelefs  cattle,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  fraudulent 
traffic  to  the  French  colonies,  exchanging  them  for  cam- 
lets, black  veils,  linens,  filk  ftockingsi  white  hatsj  and 
iron  ware*  The  number  of  their  vefTels  does  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  floops,  without  decks. 

The  tame  cattle  of  thefe  two  iflands  have  filled  the 
woods  with  a  breed  that  is  become  wild.  The  inhabit- 
ants (hoot  them,  and  cut  their  flefli  into  flips  of  three 
inches  in  breadth  and  one  in  thicknefs,  which  they  dry, 
after  having  melted  the  fat  out  of  them,  fo  that  they^ 
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BOOK  will  keep  three  or  four  months.    This  provifion,  which 

,^J"J^  is  called  Taflau^  is  fold  in  the  French  fettlcraents  for 

twenty  iivres  (17/.  6d,)  a  hundred  weight. 

ALt  the  tnoney  which  the  government  fends  to  tbefe 
two  iflands^  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  commandants, 
the  officers  civil  and  military^  and  the  monks.  The 
remainder  of  the  people,  who  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  fifteen  hundred,  live  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  deplo- 
rable poverty.  In  time  of  war  they  furnifli  about  two 
hundred  men,  who  for  the  fake  of  plunder  offer  them- 
felves  without  diAin&ion  to  any  of  the  colonies,  thst 
happen  to  be  fitting  out  cruizers  for  fea. 
Spanifli  The  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  are  of  a  different 

aVport^*  ^""*'  ^^^  ifland,  which  is  (itualed  in  the  center  of 
Rico.  ^^^  Antilles,  is  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
its  greateft  breadth.  Though  it  was  difcovcred  and  vi- 
fited  by  Columbus  in  1493,  the  Spaniards  ncglefted  it 
till  1509,  when  thirft  of  gold  brought  them  thither 
from  St.  Domingo,  under,  the  command  of  Ponce  de 
Leon,  to  make  a  conqueft,  whfch  afterwards  coft  them 
dear. 

EvEXYone  knows,  that  the  ufe  of  poifoned  arms  is 
of  the  highcll  amiquity.  In  moft  countries  it  preceded 
the  invention  of  ftcd.  When  darts,  headed  with  ftone, 
bones  of  fifli  or  other  animals,  proved  infufficient  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  wiW  bcafts,  men  bad  recourfe  to 
poifonous  juices,  which  from  being  originaHy  defigned 
.mierely  for  the  cbace,  were  afterwards  employed  in  war 
«gainft  their  own  fpecies.  Ambition  and  revenge  ftt 
no  limits  to  their  outrages,  till  ages  had  been  fpcnt  in 
drowning  whole  nations  in  rivers  of  blood.  When  it 
was  difcovered,  that  this  effufion  t)f  blood  produced  no 
advantage,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  ftream  fwellcd 
in  its  courfe,  it  dfepopulatd  countries,  and  left  nothing 
but  defcrts  without  animation  and  without  culture;  they 

then 
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then  came  to  an  agreement  to  moderate  in  fome  degree  BOOK 
the  third  of  (tedding  it.     They  eftablilhed  what  arc       ^^^' 
called  the  laws  of  war;  that  is  to  hy,  injuftice  in  in* 
jufticcj  or  the  intereft  of  kings  in  the  maflacre  of  the 
people.    They  do  not  now  cut  the  throats  of  all  their 
viSims  at  once ;  but  referve  fome  few  of  the  herd  to 
propagate  the  breed.     Thefe  laws  of  war,  or  of  nati^* 
ons,  required  the  abolition  of  certain  abufes  in  the  art 
of  kiUing.     Where  fire-arms  are  to  be   had,  poifoned 
weapons  are  forbidden,  and  when  cannon  balls  will  do 
the  buflnefs,  chewed  bullets  are  not  allowed.     0 1  race 
unworthy  both  of  heaven  or  earthy  deftrudive*  tyranni-* 
cal  being,  man>  or  devil  rather,  wilt  thou  never  ceare 
to  torment  this  globe,  where  thou  ezifteft  but  for  a 
moment  ?  Will  thy  wars  never  end  but  with  the  anni- 
hilation of  thy  fpecies?  Go  then;  if  thou  wouldll  ad-^ 
Vance  thy  mifchief,  go  and  provide  thyfelf  with  the  poi* 
fons  of  the  new  world. 

Of  all  the  regions,  produ&ive  of  venomous  plants, 
none  abounded  fo  much  ip  them  as  South-America, 
which  owed  this' malignant  fertility  to  a  foil  in  general 
rank,  as  if  it  was  purging  itfelf  from  the  flime  of  a 

deluge. 

The  plants  called  Lianes,  of  which  there  were  vail 
numbers  in  all  damp  and  marfliy  placesi  furnifhed  (he 
poifon,  which  was  in  univerfal  requed  on  tbecpntinfm. 
The  method  of  preparing  it  was  by  cutting  them  in 
pieces,  then  boiling  them  in  water,  till  the  liquor  had 
acquired  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup.  After  this  they 
dipped  their  arrows  in  it,  which  were  immediately  im* 
pregnated  with  the  poifonous  quality-  During  feveral 
ages,  the  favages  in  general  ufed  thefe  arms  in  their 
wars  with  each  other.  At  length  many  of  thofe  nati^ 
ons,  from  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers,  found  the 
necefliiy  of  renouncing  fo  deftruaive  a  weap^p,  and  re- 
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BOOK  fcrved  it  for  beafts,  whether  large  or  fmall,  which  they 
^^^  ,  could  not  overtake  or  overcome.  Any  animal,  whofc 
flcin  has  been  rafcd  with  one  of  thefe  poifoned  arrows, 
dies  a  minute  after,  without  any  fign  of  convulfion  or 
pain.  This  is  not  occaHoned  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
bloody  which  was  a  long  time  the  general  opinion ;  re- 
cent experiments  have  proved  that  this  poifon,  mixt 
with  blood  newly  drawn  and  warm,  prevents  it  from 
coagulatingt  and  even  preferves  it  fomc  time  from  pu- 
trefaftion.  It  is  probable,  that  the  efFefi  of  thefe  juices 
is  upon  the  nervous  fyftem.  Some  travellers  have  im- 
puted the  origin  of  the  venereal  difcafe  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  world,  to  the  habit  of  eating  game 
killed  with  thefe  poifoned  arms.  At  prefent  it  is  uni- 
verfally  known,  that  the  flefli  of  fuch  animals  may  be 
eaten  for  a  continuance  without  any  ill  eflfed. 

In  the  American  iflands,  they  draw  their  poifon  from 
trees  more  than  from  the  Lianes ;  and  of  all  the  veno- 
mous forts  of  trees,  the  moft  deadly  is  the  manche- 
ncel.  Its  trunk,  which  is  never  more  than  two  feet  in 
circumference,  is  covered  with  a  fmooth  tender  bark. 
Its^  flowers  are  of  a  reddiih  caft.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  a  peach,  and  has  a  ftone  in  the  middle.  The 
leaves  of  it  are  like  thofe  of  the  lauref,  and  contain  a 
milky  fluid.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  dangerous  to 
handle  them,  on  account  of  the  moifture  which  exudes 
from  their  pores  j  and  flill  more  dangerous  to  repofe 
under  them,  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  duft  that 
falls  from  the  innumerable  flowers  borne  by  thefe  trees. 
Ihcifions  being  made  in  the  trunk  of  them,  fliells  are 
placed  under  to  receive  the  fap ;  as  foon  as  it  is  grown 
a  little  thick,  they  fteep  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  it, 
which  acquire  from  thence  the  property  of  conveying 
fudden  death,  be  the  wound  ever  fo  flight.  This  poi- 
fon, as  appears  by  experience,  preferves  its  venomous 

quality 
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quality  above  a  hundred  years.  Of  all  the  fpots  where  B  O  O  K 
this  tree  is  found,  Porto-Rico  is  that  in  which  it  d^- 
lighteth  moft,  and  where  it  is  found  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  Why  were  not  the  firft  conquerors  of 
America  all  Hiipwrecked  on  this  ifland?  It  is  Che  mis- 
fortune of  both  worlds  that  they  became  acquainted 
with  it  fo  late,  and  that  they  did  not  there  meet  with 
the  death  which  their  avarice  merited. 

The  mancheneel  feems  not  to  have  been  fatal  but  to 
the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  where  it 
grows,  ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribbees,  who  made  fre- 
quent defcents  on  their  coads.  The  fame  arms  they 
might  have  employed  againft  the  Europeans  ;  and,  as 
the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  at  that  time,  that  fait,  ap- 
plied immediately^  is  an  infallible  cure,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  firft  effeds  of  this 
poifon.  But  they  did  not  meet  with  the  lead:  refinance 
on  the  part  of  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  ifland. 
They  had  been  informed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the 
conqueft  of  the  neighbouring  ifles,  and  they  regarded 
thefe  ftrangers  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whofe 
chains  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  themfelves.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  they  wiflied  to  ftiake  oflF  the 
intolerable  yoke  which  had  been  impofed  on  them,  and 
poftponed  the  enterprize  only  till  they  could  be  aflurcd, 
whether  their  tyrants  were  immortal.  A  Cacique, 
named  Broyo,  was  intruded  with  this  commifljon. 

Chance  favoured  his  defign,  by  bringing  to  him 
Salzedo,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  was  travelling.  He  re- 
ceived him  with  great  refpeQ,  and  at  his  departure  fent 
fome  Indians  to  attend  him  on  his  way,  and  to  ferve  hihi 
in  the  quality  of  guides.  When  they  came  to  the  bank 
of  a  river,  which  they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages 
took  him  on  his  flioulder  to  carry  him  over.  As  foon  as 
they  had  got  into  the  midd  of  it,  he  threw  him  into 
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*  HL  ^  ^^^  *'■!**''  ^^  ^K*^  *^^  affiftancc  of  his  companions, 
kept  him  there  till  there  was  no  appearance  of  life. 
They  then  dragged  him  to  the  bank ;  but  as  they  were 
ftiil  indoubN  whether  he  was  dead  or  living,  they  beg- 
ged pardon  a  thoufand  times  for  the  accident  that  had 
happened.  This  farce  laded  three  days ;  till  at  length 
being  eonvinced  by  the  fteoch  of  the  corpfe,  that  it  was 
poffible  for  Spaniards  to  die,  the  Indians  rofc  on  all 
fides  upon  their  opprcffors,  and  maffacrcd  a  hundred 
of  them. 

PoMCE  de  Leon  immediately  affembled  aH  the  Cadi- 
liAni  who  had  efcaped,  and  without  lofs  of  time  fell 
upon  the  favages,  who  were  terrified  with  this  fudden 
attack.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of  their  enemies 
increafed,  their  panic  became  more  violent.  They  had 
even  the  folly  to  believe,  that  thcfe  Spaniards  which 
were  jufl  arrived  from  St.  Domingo,  were  the  fame  that 
had  been  killed,  and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight 
them.  Under  this  ridiculous  perfuafion,  dreading  to 
continue  a  war  with  men  who  revive  after  their  death, 
they  fubmittcd  once  more  to  the  yoke,  and  being  con- 
demned  to  the  mines,  in  a  (hort  time  fell  martyrs  to  the 
toils  of  flavery. 

Such  ads  of  barbarity  by  no  means  promoted  the 
interefts  of  Spam.  An  ifland  of  confiderable  extent, 
enriched  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  fruitful,  though 
unequal  J  fumilhed  with  an  excellent  port,  and  cdafts 
of  eafy  accefs ;  this  ifland,  the  poffeffion  of  which  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  an  adive  nation,  is  fcarcely 
known  in  the  world.  The  inhabitants  amount  barely 
to  fifteen  hundred,  including  Spaniards,  Meftecs,  and 
Mulattos.  They  have  about  tliree  thoqfand  negroes, 
whofc  employment  is  rather  to  gratify  the  hidolence, 
than  to  affift  the  induftry  of  the  proprietors.  Both 
matters  and  flaves,  brought  nearly  upon  a  footing  by 

their 
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iheir  flolh,  fubfift  alike  on  maizei  potatoes,  and  caflava.  B  {J.^^ 
If  they  cultivate  fugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoa,  it  is  only  fo 
much  of  each  as  is  necefiary  for  their  own  coofumptton. 
Their  exports  confifl  of  about  two  thoufand  (kins,  which 
they  furnifh  annually  to  the  mother  country,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  mules,  good  in  their  kind,  but 
fmall,  fuch  as  are  ufually  found  in  broken  and  moun« 
tainous  countries.  Thefe  mules  are  fmuggled  into  San- 
ta*Cruz,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo.  This  colony  is 
proteded  in  its  idlenefs  by  a  garrifon  of  two  hundred' 
men ;  wbich^  with  the  clergy  and  civil  officers,  cod  go~ 
vernment  25O9O00  livres,  (near  11,000/.)  This  mo^ 
ney,  added  to  what  they  get  for  their  cattle,  is  fuffici-* 
ent  to  pay  the  Englifli,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes,  for 
the  linens  and  other  merchandife  they  fupply.  All  the 
advantage  the  metropolis  derives  from  this  fettlement, 
is  to  take  in  water  and  frefh  provifions  there  for  tb« 
fleets  (he  fends  to  the  new  world. 

If  Spain  hath  io  little  confideration  of  her  own  in^ 
terefts,  as  to  negleS  the  advantage  which  ihe  might 
draw  from  an  ifland  of  fuch  importance,  at  lead  ibe 
ought  to  permit  fuch  of  her  fubjeds,  as  chance  hath 
conduced  there,  to  emerge  from  that  (hameful  poverty 
in  which  they  languifli.  To  render  their  condition  more 
happy,  nothing  is  wanted  but  liberty  of  a  free  market 
for  their  cattle.  They  could  find  pafture  for  as  much 
as  would  fupply  the  confumption  of  ail  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  where  the  lands  are  occupied  in  tillage.  The 
fituation  of  a  fettlement  in  the  center  of  thofe  iflands, 
would  be  a  very  favourable  circumftance  for  its  trade 
with  them.  An  open  communication  with  a^ive  and 
enlightened  people,  would  excite  thofc  colonifts  who 
are  not  fo.  The  defirc  of  partaking  in  the  fame  enjoy- 
ments, would  infpire  the  fame  ardour  for  bufmefs.  The 
court  of  Madrid  would  then  reap  the  political  fruits 
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Spanifii 
ftitleroent 
at  St.  Do- 
mingo. 


B  O  O  K  of  a  condefeenfion  which  humanity  alone  (hould  dioi 
^^^'       talc  to  her.     Till  this  liberty  of  commerce  is  granted, 
Porto-Rico  will  be  of  no  more  fervice  to  her  than  St. 
Domingo. 

This  ifland*  famous  for  being  the  earlieft  fettlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  firft  in  high 
eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  produced :  this 
wealth  diminifhed  with  the  inhabiunt»  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when 
the  neighbouring  iflands  no  longer  fupplied  the  lofs  of 
thofe  wretched  viAims  to  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror. 
A  vehement  defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of 
wealth>  infpired  the  thought  of  getting  flaves  from 
Africa;  butbefides  that,  thefe  were  found  unfit  for  the 
labours  they  were  deftined  to;  the  multitude  of  mines 
which  then  began  to  be  wrought  on  the  continent], 
made  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  no  longer  of  any  import- 
ance. An  idea  now  fuggefted  itfelf,  that  their  negroes, 
which  were  healthy,  ftrong,  and  patient,  might  be  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  hulbandry ;  and  they  adopted,  through 
necefiity,  a  wife  refolution»  which,  had  they  known 
their  own  intereft,  they  would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firft  extremely 
fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  the  fifth, 
who,  like  mpft  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclufive  right  of  the  (lave 
trade  to  a  Flemifti  nobleman,  who  made  over  his  pri- 
vilege to  the  Genoefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republicans 
conduded  this  infamous  commerce  as  all  monopolies 
are  conduced ;  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  they  fold 
but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had  fixed  the 
natural  and  neceflary  price  of  flaves,  the  number  of 
^hem  increafed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that*  the 
Spaniards,  who  bad  been  accuflomed  to  treat  the  Indi- 
ans^ 
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ans,  as  beads,  though  they  differed  but  little  in  com- 
plexion from  themfelves,  did  not  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  thefe  negro  Africans,  whom  they  fubftituted 
in  their  place.  Degraded  ftiil  further  in  their  eyes  by 
the  price  they  had  paid  for  them^  even  religion  could 
not  reflrain  them  from  aggravating  the  weight  of  their 
fervitude.  It  became  intolerable,  and  thefe  wretched 
flaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  unalienable  rights 
of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved  unfuccefsful ;  but 
they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their  dtfpair,  that  they 
were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs  inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  appre- 
henfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name)  was  attended 
with  good  confequences.  Cultivation  was  purfued  with 
fome  degree  of  (uccefs.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century  the  mettopolis  drew  annually  from 
this  colony  ten  million  weight  of  fugar,  a  large  qifan- 
tity  of  wood  for  dying,  tobacco,  cocos^  caflia,  ginger, 
cotton,  gnd  peltry  in  abondance.  One  might  imagine, 
that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both  the 
defire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  further ;  but  a 
train  of  ev|snt$  more  fatal  each  than  the  otherj^  ruined 
thefe  hopes, 

TH£.fir{i:  niisfortune  arofe  from  the  depopulation  of 
St.  Domingo.  The  Spanifli  conquefts  on  the  continent 
fliould  naturally*  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  an  ifland^  which  nature  feemed  to  have  formed 
to  be  the  i:enter  of  that  vaft  dominion  arifing  around  it, 
to  be  the  ftapl^  of  (he  xiiffercnt  colonies.  But  it  fell 
out  quite  otherwife :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfe  for- 
tunes railing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richeft  in- 
habitants of  St.  Dopiingo  began  to  defpife  their  fettlc- 
m^nts,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches,  which  is 
pn  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  to  go  and  rsjnfack  the  bow- 
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B  O  O  K  els  of  it  for  veint  of  goM^  which  are  quickly  exbau(ted. 
The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a  ftop  to 
thb  emigration ;  the  laws  were  always  either  artfully 
eluded  or  openly  violated. 

The  weaknefsy  which  was  a  neceffary  confequence  of 
fuch  a  condufi}  leaving  the  coafts  without  defence,  en- 
couraged the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them^  Even 
the  capital  o^  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  that 
celebrated  Englifti  (ailor,  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizers 
of  lefs  confequence  contented  themfelves  with  inter* 
cepting  vtflels  in  their  paflage  through  thefe  latitudes, 
the  bed  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the  new  world. 
To  complete  the  mifchief,  the  Caftilians  themfelves 
commenced  pirates.  They  attacked  no  (hips  but  thoie 
of  their  own  nation,  which  were  more  rich^  worfe 
provided,  and  worfe  defended  than  any  others.  The 
cuftom  they  had  of  fitting  out  (hips  clandeftinely,  in 
order  to  procure  ilaves,  prevented  them  from  being 
known ;  and  the  affiftance  they  purchafed  from  the  (hips 
of  war  commiffioncd  to  proted  the  trade,  infured  to 
them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only  refource, 
in  this  diftrefs ;  and  that  was  illicit :  but  as  it  contihued 
to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivance,  the  policy 
of  an  exafperared  and  (hort-fighted  court  exerted  itfcif 
in  demoliihing  moft  of  the  fea-ports,  and  driving  the 
miferable  inhabitants  into  the  inland  country.  This 
zGt  of  violence  threw  them  into  a  (late  of  dejedion, 
which  the  incurfions  and  fettlement  of  the  French  on 
the  ifland  afterwards,  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vaft  empire,  which 
(he  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  difli* 
pate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed  to  liften  to  the  fol- 

licitations 
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licitatioiisof  her  Flemifli  fubjedsi  who  earneftly  prcff-  BOOK 
ed  that  they  might  have  permtflion  Co  clear  thofe  fertile  ' 

lands.  Rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  feeing  them  car- 
ry on  a  contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  (he  chofe  to  bury 
in  oblivion  a  fettlement>  which  had  beeti  of  confe- 
quence^  and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe 
with  the  metropolis,  but  by  a  finglc  fliip,  of  no  great 
burthen,  received  from  thence  every  third  year,  con- 
fiftcd  in  1 717,  of  eighteen  thoufand,  four  hundred  and 
ten  inhabitants,  including  Spanifli,  Meftees,  negroes,  or 
Mulattos.  The  complexion  and  charader  of  tbefe 
people  differed  according  to  the  different  proportions  of 
American,  European  and  African  blood  they  had  re- 
ceived  from  that  natural  and  tranfient  union  which  re- 
ftores  all  races  and  conditions  to  the  fame  level  ;  for 
love  is  not  more  a  refpeScr  of  pcrfons  than  death. 
Thefe  demi-favagcs,  plunged  in  the  extreme  of  floth, 
lived  upon  fruits  and  roots,  dwelt  in  cottages  without 
furniture,  and  moft  of  them  without  clothes.  The  few 
among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not  totally  fun- 
preffed  the  fenfe  of  decency,  and  tafte  for  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  purchafed  clothes  of  their  neighbours 
the  French,  in  return  for  their  cattle,  and  the  money 
fent  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  two  hundred  fol- 
dicrs,  the  priefts  and  the  government.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  company,  formed  at  Barcelona  1 757,  with 
excluilve  privileges  for  the  re-eftablifliment  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, hath  as  yet  made  any  confiderable  progrefs. 
They  fend  out  only  two  fmall  vcffels  annually,  which 
are  freighted  back  with  fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome 
other  commodities  of  little  value. 

St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  place 
where  this  traffic  is  carried  on^  is  fituated  on  the  (ide  of 

a  plain 
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B  O  O  K  a  plain  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
^[_  ^  in  breadth.  This  large  trad,  which,  properly  culti- 
vated, would  furnifli  provifions  to  the  amount  of  twen- 
ty millions,  (875,000/.)  is  covered  with  forefts  and  un- 
der-wood, with  here  and  there  fome  pafture  land  inter- 
fperfed,  which  fervcs  for  a  confiderable  number  of  cat- 
tle. Thjs  fpot,  which  is  level  throughout  almoft  its 
whole  extent,  becomes  unequal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  which  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lozama. 
Some  magnificent  ruins  are  almoft  all  the  remains  of 
the  once  flourilhing  ftate  of  this  celebrated  city* 
On  the  land-fide,  it  has  no  fortification,  but  a  fimple 
wall,  rjvithout  either  ditch,  or  outworks  ;  but  towards 
the  river  and  the  Tea  it  is  well  provided.  Such  is  the 
only  fettlement  the  Spaniards  have  kept  up  on  the  fouth- 
crn  coaft. 

On  the  north  there  is  one  called  Monte  Chriflo. 
Happily  this  maritime  and  commercial  place  hath  had 
no  connexion  with  Spain.  It  owes  its  trade  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  French  plantations.  In  time  of  peace,  the 
produce  of  the  plain  of  Mariboux,  fituated  between 
fort  Dauphin  and  bay  Mancheneel,  is  all  carried  to  this 
port,  which  is  conftanily  filled  with  Englifli  fmugglers. 
When  there  is  a  rupture  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Verfailles,  without  engaging  that  of  Madrid,  Mon- 
te Chrifto  becomes  a  very  confiderable  market ;  for  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  French  colony  fend  their  com- 
modities thither,  where  they  never  fail  of  meeting  with 
fliips  ready  to  take  them  off;  but  the  moment  Spain 
finds  herfelf  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  difputes 
between  the  two  rival  nations,  this  brifk  trade  ceafes. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  fettlement  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
French  ^  and  it  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  fince  they 

thought 
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thought  of  fettling  to  the  eaftward,  which  they  had  *  O^jp  ^ 
long  entirely  negleded. 

The  projeS  of  cultivation,  which  accidentally  found 
its  way  into  the  council  at  Madrid,  might  be  carried  in- 
to execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega-Real,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  inland  part,  and  is  fourfcore  leagues  in 
length,  by  ten,  in  its  greateft  breadth.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  throughout  the  new  world  a  fpot  more 
level,  more  fruitful,  or  better  watered.  All  the  pro- 
dudions  of  America  would  fucceed  admirably  there  ; 
but  it  would  be  impoflible  to  remove  them  from  thence, 
without  making  roads,  which  is  an  undertaking  that 
would  fiagger  nations  more  enterprifmg  than  thf  Spa- 
niards, Thefe  diiScuhies  ihould  naturally  have  led 
them  to  fix  their  t,^t%  on  the  plains  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  are  fruitful,  though  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  as 
thofe  of  Vega-Real.  Probably  they  were  apprehenfive, 
that  the  new  colonics  would  adopt  the  manners  of  the 
old,  fo  they  determined  upon  Samana. 

Samana  is  a  peninfula,  on  the  eaflem  part  of  the 
ifland,  five  leagues  broad  and  fixteen  long  ;  and  is  join- 
ed to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  flip  of  very  marfliy 
ground.  It  forms  a  bay  of  fourteen  leagues  in  length, 
where  the  anchorage  is  in  fourteen  fathom,  and  fo  com- 
modious that  the  (hips  may  lie  clofe  to  the  (hore.  This 
bay  is  full  of  little  iflands,  which  it  is  eafy  to  keep  clear 
of  by  {leering  clofe  to  the  weflern  coafl.  Befides  the 
pofieffion  of  a  fertile  though  not  a  level  foil,  thfs  neck 
of  land  affords  a  fituation  very  advantageous  for  trade, 
and  for  bringing  the  (hips  that  come  from  Europe  clofe 
to  the  (hore. 

The^e  confideratipns  induced  the  firft  adventurers 
from  France,  who  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  to  fettle  at 
Samana ;  where  they  maintained  their  ground  a  long 

time,  though  furrounded  by  their  enemies.    At  length, 

■ 
it 
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B  O  O  K  it  was  found  that  they  were  too  much  ezpofed^  and  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  French  fettle- 
ments  on  the  ifland>  which  were  every  day  improftng. 
In  confequence  of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spa- 
niards rejoiced  at  their  departure,  but  did  nol  take  pof** 
fei&on  of  the  fpot  they  had  quitted. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  howevert  they  have  (cut 
thither  fome  people  from  the  Gmarics  $  the  ftate  was 
at  the  expence  of  the  voyage,  and  of  their  maintenance 
for  feveral  years.  Thefe  meafures,  prudent  as  they 
were,  have  not  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  new 
inhabitants  have  for  the  moft  part  fallen  vi£kims  to  the 
climate,  to  the  clearing,  and  above  all  to  the  arbitrary 
iropofuions  of  th^  governors^whofe  military  tnrn  is  ever 
fatal  to  ccJonieSk  Of  thefe  ftrangers  the  few,  that  fur- 
vive  fo  many  evils,  languiih  under  the  expedation  of 
approaching  death.  Such  unbiccefsful  beginnings  pro- 
mife  no  very  fortunate  conduiions.  St.  Domingo  is 
likely  to  continue,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Spaniards,  ifi 
f  the  hme  feeble  ftate  they  have  left  it  till  now.  Nature 
and  fortune  will  make  them  amends  by  Cuba. 
Spaniih  '^^^  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is  feparaled  from^  St.  Do- 

colony       mingo  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  of  itfelf  equal  in  value 

formM  at 


in 


Cuba  Im-  ^  ^  khigcloni :  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  i 

portance     lepgth,  and  in  breadth  from  fifteen  totwenty  and  thirty. 

^V^A^       Though  it  was  'difcovered  by  Columbus,  in  149a,  the 

Spaniards  did  not  attempt  to  make  tbemielves  nuflers 

of  it  till  I  s  1 1 9  when  Diego  de  Velafquez  came  with 

four  (hips  and  landed  on  the  eaftern  point. 

This  diftrid  was  under  the  government  of  a  Caci- 
que, called  Hatuey.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Domingo^ 
01:  Hifpanlola,  and  bad  retired  hither  to  avoid  theflavery 
to  which  his  countrymen  were  condiemned.  Thofc 
who  could  elcape  the  tyranny  of  the  Caftitians,  bad 

followed 
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fblloiKred  him  in  his  retreat,  where  he  formed  a  little  BOOK 
ftate  and  ruled  in  peace*  At  a  diftance  he  obferved  the  ^^^J^ 
SpaniOi  fails>  whofe  approach  he  dreaded.  On  the  firft 
news  he  received  of  their  arrival  he  called  together  the 
bfaveft  Indians  both  of  his  fubjedsand  allies,  to  animate 
them  to  a  defence  of  their  liberty  ;  affuring  them,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  all  their  efforts  would  beineffedual, 
if  they  did  not  firft  render  the  God  of  their  enemies  pro- 
pitious to  them  :  BeboU  bim  tberel  foid  he,  pointing  to 
a  veffel  filled  with  gold,  btbold  that  migbty  dhsnky,  Ut 
us  invoke  bis  aid  I 

This  fimple  and  credulous  people  eafily  believed,  that 
gold,  for  the  fake  of  which  fo  much  blood  was  fhed,  was 
the  god  of  the  Spaniards.  They  danced  and  fang  be* 
fore  the  rude  and  unfafliioned  ore,  and  refigned  them- 
fdves  wholly  to  its  proteQion. 

But  Hatuey,  more  enlightened,  and  more  fufpicioo^ 
than  the  other  Caciques,  aflTembled  them  again.  We 
mujijtot,  faid  he  to  them,  txpe^i  any  bappineft  fe  long  at 
the  god  of  the  Spamardt  remains  among  »/.  He  is  no  left 
our  enemy  than  tbey.  Tbeyfeekfor  bim  in  every  place,  and 
where  tbey  find  bim,  there  they  efiablijb  themfehes.  Were 
he  hidden  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  tbey  would  difcover 
him.  Were  we  to  J  wallow  him,  tbey  would  plunge  their 
bands  into  our  bofOiels,  and  drag  bim  out.  There  is  no 
place  but  the  bottom  oftbefea,  that  can  elude  their  fear cb. 
W height  ts  no  longer  among  us,  doubtlefs  we  fiall hefor^ 
gotten  by  them*  As  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  every 
man  brought  out  his  gold  and  rhrew  it  into  the  fea. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Spaniards  advanced. 
Their  mu&cts  and  cannons,  thofc  tremendous  deities, 
diTperfed  with  their  thunder  the  favages,  who  endea- 
voured to  refift :  but,  as  Hatuey  might  realTemble  them, 
he  was  purfued  through  the  woods,  taken,  and  cdn*- 

demned 
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BOOK  demed  to  be  burned.  When  he  was  faftened  to  th6 
^}^  ^  ftake,  and  waited  only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  an 
inhuman  prieft  advanced  to  propofe  the  ceremony  of 
baptifm,  and  to  fpeak  to  him  of  Paradife.  Jre  there ^ 
faid  the  Cacique,  any  Spaniards  in  that  happy  place  f  Tes, 
replied  the  miffionary,  but  tber^  are  none  but  goad  ones. 
The  befi  of  tbem%  returned  Haiocy,  are  good  for  nothing. 
I  will  not  go  to  a  place,  where  IJhould  be  in  danger  of  meet* 
ing  one  of  them.     Talk  no  more  to  me  of  your  religion,  but 

leave  me  to  die. 

Thus  was  the  Cacique  burned,  the  God  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  diihonoured>  his  crpfs  imbrued  with  human  blood  ^ 
but  Velafquez  found  no  more  enemies  to  oppofe  him. 
All  the  Caciques  haflened  to  do  homage  to  htm.  After 
the  mines  had  been  opened,  and  it  was  found,  that  they 
did  not  anfwer,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  being  become 
ufelefs  were  exterminated  ;  for  at  that  time  to  conquer 
was  to  dedroy.  One  of  th^  largeft  iflands  in  the  world 
did  not  coA  the  Spaniards  a  Tingle  man ;  but  what  profit 
have  they  drawn  from  the  conqueft  of  Cuba  ? 

The  fettlement  they  have  formed  upon  this  ifland 
may  be  confidered  in  three  views,  each  of  which  merits 
a  ferious  attention.  The  firA  is,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  which  is  confiderable  ;  the  fecond, 
as  being  theAapIe  of  a  great  trade  ;  and  the  third,  as 
being  the  key  to  the  new  world. 

The  principal  growth  of  this  vaA  ifland  ia  naturally 
cotton.  This  ihrub,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueA,  was 
very  common  there.  The  prefervation  of  it  required 
little  expence  or  labour.;  ^nd  the  general  drynefs  of  tbe 
foil  adapted  it  particularly  to  this  purpofe.  The  com^ 
modity,  however,  is  now  become  fo  fcarde,  that  fome- 
times  fev^al  years  pafs  without  any  of  it  being  fent  to 
Europe. 

At- 
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ALTHOtJGH  the  Spaniards  have  an  infurmountable  BOOK 

intipathy  to  imitation,  yet  they  have  of  late  adopted 

the  cultivation  of  Coffee  at  Cuba,   having  obferved 

the  rapid  progrefs  it  made  in  the  neighbouring  iflands^ 

But  in  borrowing  the  commodity  from  foreign  colontfts^ 

they  have  nbt  borrowed  their  diligence  in  improving  it. 

Their  whole  produce  of  coffiee  barely  amounts  to  thirty 

or  five  and  thirty  thoufand  weight,  one  third  of  which 

is  exported  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Madrid. 

One  ibould  naturally  conclude,  that  the  growth  of 

this  plant  will  increafe,  in  proportion  as  the  ufe  of  a 

liquor  fo  familiar  to  people,  in  hot  climates,  Ihall  be* 

come  more  common  among  the  Spaniards ;  but  a  na-» 

tion,  which  was  the  firft  to  introduce  into  Europe  a 

tafte  for  coffee,  and  the  laft  to  adopt  it  both  in  Europe 

•nd  America,  will  be  flow  in  all  its  improvements,  as 

it  is  in  every  kind  of  invention.     The  propagation  of 

coffee  requires  that  of  fugar  ;  it  may  be  worth  while, 

therefore,  to  inquire  how  far  the  Spaniards  are  pre-' 

pared  by  the  one  for  the  other, 

SvGARf  which  is  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  pro* 
dudion  of  America,  would  of  ttfelf  be  fufiicient  to  give 
to  Cuba  that  flouri(hing  date  of  profperity,  every  fource 
and  channel  of  which  nature  feems  to  have  opened  fof 
her.  Although  the  furface  of  the  ifland  is  in  general 
unequal  and  mountainous,  yet  it  has  plains  fufficiently 
eztenfive,  and  fufficiently  watered,  to  fupply  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  in  that  article* 
The  incredible  fruitfulnefs  of  its  new  lands,  if  properly 
managed,  would  enable  it  to  furpafs  every  other  nation, 
however  they  may  have  got  the  flart  of  it ;  their  labour 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  fpent  in  bringing  their 
works  to  perfedioui  would  end  in  this,  that  a  rival,  by 
taking  up  their  method^  would  outftrip  them,  and  in 
lefs  than  twenty  years  engrofs  the  whole  of  their  profits. 
Vol*  IIL  Q.  But 
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BOOK  But  th«  Spanifli  colony  is  To  jealous  of  their  fttpcriorityy 
that  to  this  day  they  have  but  few  pUntatioasi  wbere> 
v^ith  the  fiaeft  canesy  they  make  at  a  great  expencty 
but  a  fmall  quantity  of  ftfgar,  and  that  €rf  a  coar&r  fort 
Tfris  ferves  partly  for  the  Mexican  market^  and  partly 
for  the  metropolis ;  wbichy  inAead  of  making  a  gold 
mine>  as  it  Ihould  do>  of  its  fogar  trade,  l>uys  to  the 
vahie  of  more  than  five  miUiona^t  foreign  markets. 

It  has  probably  been  expe£led,  that  the  tobacco  im-* 
-ported  from  Cuba  would  make  amende  for  this  ttifs;for 
after  fiirnUhing  Mexico  and  Peru>  there  Was  fbfficient, 
with  the  little  brought  from  Caracca  and  Buenos  Ayresi 
to  fupply  the  demands  of  all  Spain*  The  greateft  part 
comes  there  in  leaf.  That  which  is  cured  in  the  coun- 
try by  Pedro  Alonao,  has  been^  and  is  flill  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  This  Spaniard,  tht  only  one  perhaps 
who  has  enriched  himfelf  by  a  truly  cdeful  induftry, 
has  gained  in  this  trade  between  twelve  and  fifteen  mil* 
lions  of  livres.  (from  about  500^000/.  to  6^Ot0ooL  fieri.) 
If  the  government  had  liflened  to  this  adive  citizens 
,the  national  wealth  wotld  have  been  augmented  by  the 
Increaied  growth  of  a  plants  which  caprice  renders  (0 
valuable.  The  decay  of  this  trade  is  foiely  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  not  gratify- 
ing the  general  tafte  of  Europe  lor  tobacco  from  the 
Havannah. 

The  SpHnilh  colonies  have  an  nmverfal  trade  in  ftins. 
Cuba  produces  annually  ten  or  twelve  thoufand.  The 
number  might  be  eafily  increafed  in  a  cotmtrj  abound- 
ing with  wild  cattle^  where  gentkmen  pofiefs  on  the 
cbaftsy  and  in  the  inland  parts^  large  tracts  of  country) 
which  for  want  of  population  can  fearcely  be  apptkd  to 
any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  breeding  citttle. 

It  would  be  faying  too  nvucii  to  afiert,  that  the  hun* 
dredth  part  of  thi&iiland  is  cleared:  there ^re  only  Tome 
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traces  of  cttttivatton  at  St.  Jago,  a  port  to  the  windward  BOOK 
of  the  coloDj^,  and  at  Matanga,  a  fafc  and  fpacioas  bay  ^  j^' 
at  the  mooth  of  the  old  canal.    The  true  plantations         ^ 
are  all  confined  to  the  foeatitifuT  plains  of  thcHavannah^ 
and  even  thcfe  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

All  thefe  plantations  together,  may  eittplo^  about 
five  and  twenty  thoufand  male  and  female  flaves^  of 
every  age*  The  number  of  whites^  meftees,  mulatto$> 
and  free  negroesi  upon  the  whole  ifland,  amount  to 
near  thirty  thoufand.  The  food  of  thefe  drflfercnt  fpc- 
ciei  of  inhabitants,  confifts  of  excellent  pork,  deteftable 
beef  (both  in  great  plenty  and  exceedingly  cheap)  and 
manioc.  Even  the  troops  have  no  other  bread  than  the 
caflava.  The  habit  of  feeing  Europeans  frequently  at 
Cuba,  has,  probably,  preferved  the  inhabitants  from 
that  languid  ftate  of  inadion  which  prevails  in  all  the 
other  Spanifh  colonies  in  the  new  world.  It  muft  be 
further  obferved,  that  the  people  are  iefs  mixed,  their 
drefs  more  decent,  and  their  manners  befter  regulated 
than  in  the  other  iflands. 

The  (late  of  the  colony  would  be  ftill  more  dourifli* 
Jng,  if  its^  produdions  had  not  been  made  the  property 
of  a  company,  whofe  exclufive  privilege  operates  as  a 
conflant  and  invariable  principle  of  difcduragement. 
The  Iefs  induftriousa  nation  is  inclined  to  be,  the  more 
careful  it  ought  to  be  to  avoid  every  meafure  thar  may 
tend  to  obftruS:  the  progrefs  of  the  more  adive  and  la* 
borious  part  of  the  people. 

Ip  any  thing  could  fupply  the  want  of  an  open  trade, 
and  atone  for  the  grievances  occafioned  by  this  mono^ 
poly  at  Cuba,  it  would  be  the  advantage  this  ifland 
has  alvrays  enjoyed  of  being  the  rendezvous  of  almoft 
ail  the  Spanifli  veflels  that  fail  to  the  new  world.  This 
praQice  commenced  almoft  with  the  colony  itfelf. 
Ponce  de  Leon  having  made  an  attempt  upon  Florida 
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BOOKiQijis^  became  acquainted  with  the  new  canal  of 
.^f;^  Bahama.     It  was  immediately  difcovered,   that  this 
would  be  the  beft  route  the  ihips  bound  from  Mexico 
to  Europe  could  poflibly  take ;  and  in  confequence  of 
this  was  formed  the  fettlement  at  the  Havannahf  which 
is  but  two  fmall  days  journey  from  the  canal.    This 
port  was  afterwards  found  very  convenient  for  veflels 
difpatched  from  Carthagena  and  Porto-Belloy  which  in 
a  (bort  time  purfued  the  fame  courfe ;  always  putting 
in  there  and  waiting  for  each  other,  that  they  might 
fet  fail  in  greater  ftate  for  the  metropolis.     The  vail 
fums  expended  during  their  ftay  by  failors,  whofe  car-* 
goes  confided  of  the  richeft  treafures  of  the  univerfe, 
made  the  city  abound  in  money.    The  number  of  its 
inhabitants,   which  in  1561,  confided  only  of  three 
hundred  families,  and  was  nearly  doubled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventeenth  century,  amounts  at  prefent  to 
ten  thoufand  fouls. 

Omx  part  of  them  is  employed  in  the  dock-yards, 
formerly  ere£led  by  government  for  building  (hips  of 
war.  .As  to.  the  mads,  iron,  and  cables,  they  are 
brought  from  Europe  ;  the  other  materials  are  found  in 
abundance  upon  the  ifland.  But  that  which  is  mod 
valuable  is  the  timber,  which,  growing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hotted  rays  of  the  fun,  lads  with  mode- 
rate care  for  a  whole  century ;  whereas  European  ihips 
dry  and  fplit  under  the  torrid  zone*  This  wood  begins 
to  be  fcarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havannab ; 
but  it  is  common  on  all  the  coadsy  and  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  it  is  neither  dear  nor  difficult.  Spain  is  the  more 
intereded  to  multiply  its  docks,  as  the  feas,  rood  fre- 
quented by  its  ihipping,  all  lie  between  tropics.  There 
is  dill  another  motive  for  making  the  yards  at  the  Ha- 
vannah  the  principal  refource  of  its  naval  power,  and 
that  is,  the  pains  which  are  now  taking  to  render  this 
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key  to  all  its  colodies  impregnable.    The  importance  B  O  O  K 
ofits  undertaking  may  perhaps  niake  the  detail  oF  it 
not  difagreeafaJe. 

Evert  one  knows,  that  the  harbc^r  of  the  Havannah 
is  one  of  the  fafeft  in  the  univerfe  ;  tktet  the  fleets  of  the 
whole  world  might  ride  at  anchor  there  together^  that 
the  water  is  excellent  and  eafily- procured.    The  en- 
trance is  fecur^d  by  rocks,  wbfch  make  it  neceffary  to 
keep  an  exad  courfe,  in  order  t6  avoid  flriking  on  them« 
It  is  become  more  difficult  fince  the  year  1762,  when 
they  funk  three  men  of  war  thct^.     This  precaution  " 
has  proved  <ietrimental  ttHj  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  « 
not  yet  been  abie>t6  w^igh  up  thofe  large  veflels ;  aiid 
there  was  tbeiefs  reaibn  for  it;  as  the  enemy  would  not 
have.atttnnpted'to  fprce  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Moro  and  the  fort  on  the 
point.    The  fonnpr  of  thefe  foftreflcs  is  raifed  fo  high 
above  the  fea,  that  even  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  could 
not  batter  it.     The  other  has  not  the  fame  advantage  ; 
but  then  it  cannot.. be  attacked  but  by  a  very  narrow 
channel,  ^h^elibie  warmeft  aflbilants  could  never  with- 
ftand  the  nuniffftm^and  formidable  artillery  of  the  Moro.' 
Th£  Havanoah)  thei^fore,  can  only  be  attacked  on 
the  land  MfL^  ^Ififteen  6r- fifteen "^tKoufand  men,  which 
are  the  mdfk  that  could  ^b<i' chiployed  in  thik  fervice, 
would  nbt'beiiifficient  to  invert  the  works,  whichxover 
^  yaft  extfinr.    'Their  e^orts  muft  be  direded  cither  to . 
the  right  or  left  of  the  port,  againft  the  town  or  the 
Mbro.    If  the  latter,  they  nfiay  cfafily  land  within  a, 
tjeague  of^hefbit,  and  will  confie 'within  fight  of  it, 
withotit  diflS^ultyi  by  good  roads,  through  woods  which 
will  cover  and  fecure  their  march, 
r  The  firft  difficulty,  will  be  that  of  getting  wale'ri 
which  in  the  lieigbbourhood  of  the  camp  they  tnuC^ 
€li€o&^  isiiiortal:>  T6  fetch Tuch  sis  is  drinkable,  they 
ti\..  0^3  mufl 
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BOOK  muftgo  in  boats  to  thj^  diftaocc  of  tbreo  kagnes^  andi 
it  will  be  neceilary  to  fend  a  confklerable  force  for  this' 
purpofe  to  the  only  river  where  it  is  to  behadi  or  to 
leave  a  detachment.  thn'O  b  intrenctunents  ;  which  be- 
ing at  a  diftance  fnooi  tbe  camp»,  without  communicatioii 
or  fupport»  will  be  iti  perpetual  dangef  of  b^inj^  cut  off. ' 
Previous  to  the  attack  of  the  Mom,  they  moft 
make  th^mfclves  mafter?  ef  .tbe  Cayagoa^  which  has 
been  lately  built.  It  ia  a. crown  work^  cothpofed  of  a 
baftwu,  two  curtaina,;  an4:tWf>de|Kii^haAioss  in  fronf; 
Its  right  g^nd  left  lie  ^ipon  ibe .  basnk:  of  the  barbour.' 
It  has  cafematcs,  refervoka  pk  water,  and  |Kiwder  pna- 
gazines  that  arc  bom!>  proof ;  a  good icsnriBrefl  way ,  ^nd 
a  yvidc  ditch  cut  in  .the  rock.  The  way.wjiicb  leads- 
to  it,  is  compofcd  of  Aonea  ainl.  pebbles, ^thout  any^ 
mixture  of  earth.  The  Cavagna  ii  (Placed  on  an  emi- 
nence which  comnunds  the  Moro  ;  but  is  ttfelf  ex- 
pofedto  attacks  from  ^  htlU  whioh  is  of  «n  cquaJ 
height,  and  not  more  than  three!  hundred  paces  diftant 
from  it.  Aa  it  would  be  eafy  for  Jin  enemy/ to  open 
their  trenches  under  the  coy^  o^tbis  MM,  the  Spaniards^ 
intend  to  level  it;  after  whi^h  tkct  :G»ragnaf  may  ex- 
tend its  view  and  its  batteries?  ^  a  girotdifltthee.  If 
the  garrifon  fliould  find  theoif^vea  fOi  preft^l  is^  not  to- 
be  able  to  maintain  its  poft,  it  would  Btour  up  its 
works,  which  are  all  widcOTiiw4i.ifadrteitf)eat  into  the 
Moro>  the  cemmiuikatipiii  witb  wWfjS  cannot  poffiHf 
be  cut  off.  ,  .  .......  t 

The  famous  fortrjefaof.  the  Mpr0i.hadtoward«  the 
fea,  on  whfcb  fioeit  U  iwpregnftble,.  two  baftions:}  and 
on  the  land  fide.  I  wo  otfaprs,  with  a  i^idc  and  deef^ 
ditch  cut  out  of  the  rpck.  Sjpce  k  vils!  taken  k  ha9 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  awl  its  pftrapeia-nfede  W^er 
and  thicker.  Tljeybav^  added  a  fgood  cfttcrcd  way,' 
and  every  tiling  tbat  ws  wautiftg  tp  fetunethe  garxiliw 
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«nd  the  ftores.    It  is  not  cafier  to  open  trepches  before  BOOK 
this  place  than  the  Cavagna.    Both  of  them  are  built 
with  a  foft  ftone,  which  will  be  le(^  dangerous  to  iho 
defenders  than  the  comBOon  ibrt  of  free-ftone. 

Ikdepsnp£|9T  of  thefe  advantages^  the  two  for^ 
trefies  have  in  tboir  favouc  a  ctiaiata  extremely  hazard-^ 
ous  to  befiegersy  and  an  eafy  commonication  with  the 
town  for  receiving  all  forts  of  provifions,  without  a 
pofiibility  of  being  interrupted.  Thus  circumftancedf 
thefe  two  places  may  be  confidered  as  impregnable^  at 
lead  as  Terjr  diffieolt  to  be  taken,  provided  they  are 
properly  ftocked  with  proyinonay  and  defended  with 
courage  and  ability.  The  prefervation  of  them  is  of 
b  much  greater  importance*  as  their  loTs  would  necef* 
&rily  occafion  the  furrender  of  the  harbour  and  town^ 
vrhicb  arc  both  of  them  commsinded  and  nosy  be  bat- 
tered from  thc£e  eniinences. 

After  having  cxpiaiaed  the  diff culties  jpf  taking  the 
Havannah  by  attacking  the  Moto,  we  muft  n^xt  fpeak 
of  thofe  wrhich  null  be.eneojintered  on  the  fide  of  the 
town.   : 

It  is  fiimatedmear  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
defencled  ais  widLiowarils  the  harbour  as  to  the  c^oumry^ 
by  a  ifj-ynilf  which  was  good  for  nothing,  and-  twen^ 
ty-one  boftions^  which  wiere  fiM  nitich  better.  It  had 
a  dry  ditch  and  of  little  depth*  Before  this  ditch  was  si 
kindof  C4yvered' w^y  almoft  in  nains.  The  plaoe^  in 
thfsAate,  could:  not  have  refifted  a  fudden  attempt, 
which  had  it  been  made  in  the  night,  and  fupporled  by 
feveratottaoksytrue  or  faflfe,  wouid  certainty  have  caf^ 
ried  4t^  ^hey  propofe  at  'prefent  to  make  wide  and  deep 
ditches,  «Kd  to  add.aa  exceeding  good  covered  way. 

THESfcneedRiry  defences  will  be  fupported  by  the 
tiirt  at  the*  point ;  which  is  a-  fi)uare,  buiU  of  fione^ 
and  though=(inaH>  is  provided  with  cafemat^s.    Jt  has 
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BOOK-  been  rebuilt,  having  been  very  much  damaged  during 
the  (iege.  There  is  a  good  dry  ditch  round  it»  dug  cue 
of  the  rock.  Independent  of  its  principal  deftination^ 
which  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Moro  in  defending  the 
port,  and  for  which  it  is  perfedly  well  calculated  ;  it 
has  feveral  batteries  which  open  upon  the  country^  and 
flank  fome  ports  of  the  town  wall. 

Its  firecrofles  that  of  a  fort  of  four  baftions,  which 
has  a  ditchy  covered  way,  powder  magazine,  cafemates^ 
and  refcrvoirs  of  water.     This  new  fortificationy  which 
is  ere£ted  at  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place,  on 
an  eminence  called  Arofiignyy  will  require  a  fiege  in 
form,  if  the  town  is  to  be  attacked  on  that  fide,  parti* 
cularly  as  it  is  fo  conflrufied  as  to  have  a  view  of  the 
feay  to  command  a  confideraUe  trad  on  the  land  fidex 
and  to  difturb  an  enemy  exceedingly  in  getting,  water, 
which  they  muft  fe^ch  from  its  neighbourhood. 
•    In  ikirting  the  city  onward»  we  comie  to  the  fort 
Dalteresy  which  has  been  raifed  fince  the  iiege.     It  is 
of  ftoncy  has  four  baftions,  a.  covered  way,  a  lutlf  moon 
before  the  gate^  a  wide  ditch^  a  good  rampart,  refer-i 
voirsy  cafcmatesy  and  a  powder  magazine.     It  is  barely 
f hree  quarters  of  a  mile  diflant  from  the  town,  and 
is  (ituated  on  the  other  fide  of  a  river  and  an  impra£li-> 
cable  mprafsj  whkb:  cover  it  in  that  diredion.     Th^ 
fifing  ground  upon  which  it  is  builty  is  entirdy  occu* 
pied  by  ity  and  hi|s.  b^eo.  iiifulated  by  the  digging  of  w^ 
^road  ditchy  into  which  the  fea  has  a  paiTagefrom  thq 
bottorn  of  the  harbour.  .  Befides  its  condn^alnding  the 
comniunicalion  between  the  town  and  the  interior  par^ 
of  th^  iflandy  it  defends.  the..circuit  of  the  pl^ce  by  crof-t 
fing  its  fires  with  thofe  pf  Aroftigny*     Thfcy  ai:<?  going 
to  con(ftru£t  a  large  redoubt  in  the  intei^v^lof  thefe  two 
fortsy  which  will  be  ail  addttiooal  protej^ioo  to  the  town. 
The  P^iter^s  alfo  erodes  its  fir^  with  that,  of  the 
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Moro,  which  is  very  high,  and  fituated  at  the  extreme  B  O  O  K 
point  of  the  fort. 

SocH  a  continuation  of  works^  which  will  require  a 
garrifpn  of  four  thoufand  men»  and  may  be  finilhed  in 
two  or  three  years,  coft  Spain  immenfe  fums.  The 
purchafe  of  mere  materials  coft  her  at  firft  ten  milli- 
ons; (above  4309000/.  fterling.)  the  employment  of 
them  annually  amounts  to  fix  or  feven.  (about 
285,000/,  upon  an  average.)  Four  thoufand  blacks  in 
the  fervice  of  the  government,  and  a  number  of  Mex* 
icans,  condemned  to  the  public  works,  are  the  inftru- 
ments  of  this  undertaking.  They  might  have  haften- 
ed  the  end  of  the  toils  of  fo  many  viSims,  if  they 
would  have  permitted  the  troops  to  take  a  fliare  of  the 
burthen^  which  they  wiihed,  as  a  means  to  refcue 
them  frorn  that  dreadful  indigence  under  which  they 
languiih^ 

If  it  were  allowable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a  fub<» 
}t&,  which  our  profeflion  does  not  give  us  a  right  to 
cnderfiands  we-  tntght  venture  to  aflert,  that  when  all 
thefe  works  ihall  be  finiflied,  thofe  who  would  undertake 
the  fiege  of  the  Havannah,  Ibould  begin  by  the  Cavag* 
Ba  and  the  Moro.;  becaufe,  thefe  forts  once  taken,  the 
town  muft  of  courfe  furrender,  or  be  deflrpyed  by  the 
artillery  of  the  Moro.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  fhould 
deteroiine/pfjtbe  town  fide,  thebefiegers  would  fcarce- 
ly  find  them[(elv<s  jn  a  better  condition,  even  after  they 
had  taken  it.  Indeed  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to.d^ftroy  the  dock-yards,  and  the  fliips  that 
might, happen  to  be  in  the  harbour;  but  this  would 
produce  no  permanent  advantage.  In  order  to  eftablifh 
themfelves,.they  mufl  dill  be  obliged  to  take  the  Cavag- 
naand  the  Mpco,  which  in  all  probability  they  v^puld 
findimpoffible,  after  the  lofs  they  niuft  have  fuftained 
in  the  attack  of  th^  town  and  its  fortreffes. 

BvT 
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But  whatever  plan  may  be  pvribed  iii  tbeitegeof 
this  place^  the  affailants  will  not  only  have  to  combat 
the  numeroas  garrifon  inctofed  within  its  v^orks,  there 
will  be  a  corps  likewifc  which  will  take  the  field,   and 
continually  interrupt  their  operations.    This  fmat)  army 
will  be  compoicd  of  two  fquadrons  of  Buropean  dra- 
goonsf  well  rooantedy  armed  and  difciplinfd,and  a  com- 
pany of  a  hundred  migrelets.    To  thefe  may  be  added 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifiandy  whites,  mulattos,    and 
free  negroes,  who  are  regimented  to  the  number  of  ten 
thoufand.men ;  but  as  the  greateft  part  of  them  have 
no  idea  of  difcipline,  they  would  only  create  co^fufion. 
This,  however*  will  not  be  the  cafe  with  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  of  four  (quadrons^  and  feven  battalions  of  militia, 
which  fiflce  the  peace  they  have  accullomed  to  perform 
their  maticeuvres  with  afionifhing  regularity*     Thefe 
troops  armed,  cloathed^  and  accoutred  at  the  expence^ 
of  the  government,  and  paid  in  time  of  war  upon  the 
footing  qF  regulars,  are  trained  and  cotpmanded  by  nukt 
jors,  ferjeants,  and  corporals  fent  from  Europe,  and 
picked  from  the  moft  diftinguiflud  regiotenls.     The' 
forming  of  this  militia  cofts  an  immenfe  fum.     Whe-- 
ther  their  fervice  will  be  anfweraUe  ito  the  erpence  i» 
the  queftion,  which  future  events  ak>ne  tandetennine.' 
But  whatever  may  be  the  military  fpirit  of  thefe  troops, 
we  may  pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  eftab)i(hmenr, 
in  a  political  view,  is  inexcufable ;  and  for  the  following 
reafons: 

The  proje£l  of  making  ibkiters  of  sdt  the  cotonift»  of 
Cuba,  a  moft  unjuft  and  deftru£ttve  projed  to  all  colo- 
nies, h^s  been  purfued  with  uncommon  lardour.  The* 
violence  they  have  beeu  forced  to  ufe  withthe  inhabL* 
tants  to  make  them  fubtoit  to  exercjiss^  whkh  tkef 
were  averfe  from,  has  produced  other 'cQeSs  than  tbae 
of  increaflng  their  natural  love  of  repiofe*  Tliey  deceft 

thofe 
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thofe  mecbanicat  vmi  forced  movements,  which,  not  B  O  O  K 
contribueirrg  in  any  refpeft  to  their  happinefs,  appear 
doubijr  inTupportabVe ;  not  to  mention,  their  Teeming 
frightful  or  ridiculous  to  a  people,  whof  pix^abty,  think 
they  haTe  no  intereft  in  defending  a  government,  by 
which  they  are  oppreft.     This  unwillingnefs  to  exert 
themfelvesi  eSLt^nda  even  to  the  labour,  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  culdnrattng  their  lands.    They  have  entirely  left 
off  clearing,  planting,  and  tilling  for  a  nation,  which 
regards  them  in  no  other  light  than  as  labourers.  The 
eilablifliment  of  the  militia  too  put  a  ftop  to  agriculture. 
Thofe  prddodions  which  were  gradually  improving, 
have  dimtdifhed,  and  will  be  totally  lod,  if  Spain  conti* 
Dues  obftinately  to  purfue  a  pernicious  fyftem,  which 
falfe  principles  have  induced  her  to  adopt.     The  rage 
of  keeping  up  an  army;  that  madnefs,  which,  under 
pretence  of  p^^eventing  wars,  encourages  them ;  which, 
by  introducing  defpotrfm  into  governments,  paves  the 
way  fo^  rebellion  among  the  people  ;  which,  continually 
dragging  the  inhabitant  from  his  dwelling,  and  thehuf* 
bandffKiB  from  bis  fields  extinguifhes  in  them  the  love 
of  their  country,  by  driving  them  from  their  home ; 
which  overfifcts  nations  and  carties  them  over  land  and 
fe4 :  that  mercenary  profeflion  of  War,  fo  diffcrent'from 
the  truly  liriiliiary  fpirit,  fooner   or  later  will  be  the 
ruin  of  Europe ;    but   much  fooner  of  the  colonies, 
audi  ptffhapsi' firft  of  all,  of  thofe,  which  belong  to 
Spain.  - 

THfc  ftioft  extenfive  and  mod  fertile  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican Arirhipelago  is  poffefled  by  the  Spaniard.  Thefc 
iflands,  in  fhe  hands  of  an  induftrious  nation,  would 
have  proved  a  fburce  of  unbounded  wealth.  In  their 
prefent  (hrtCi  their  are  vaft  forefts,  exhibiting  only  a 
frightfiitifolitude.  Far  from  contributing  to  the  ftrength 
and  rlbhes  of  the  kingdom  they  belong  to,  they  ferve  on- 
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B  o  O  K  ]y  to  weaken  and  to  exhauft  it  by  the  expences  required 
^^''       to  maintain  them,     if  Spain  had  attended  properly  to 
^'^^^^^'^  t]je  political  in^provements  of  other  nattons^  (he  would 
have  dil'covered  that  feveral  of  them  owed  their  influ- 
ence foleiy  to  the  advantages  they  have  drawn  from  id- 
ands  in  every  refpe£l  inferior  to  thofe^  which  have  hi- 
therto only  ferved  the  ignominious  purpofe  of  fwelling 
the  lift  of  the  numberlefs  and  ufelefs  poflfeffions  of  the 
Spanifli  crown.     She  would  have  learned>  that  there  is 
no  other  rational  foundation  of  colonies^  cfpecially  of 
thofe  which  have  no  minesi  but  agriculture. 

It  is  not  doing  juftice  to  the  Spaniards  to  fuppofe> 
The  Spa-    ii^^j  j^gy  ^xt  naturally  incapable  of  Ubour.     If  we  give 
rncapable,   ^^  '^^^   attention    to   the  exceilivc/ fatigues  which 
as  is  Top-    thofe  of  them  who  are  concerned  in  contraband  trade, 
brin**in  *^     fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  patience,  we  (ball  find  that 
their  cplo-  their  toils  are  infinitely  more  grievous,  than  any  that  at- 
nies  to         i^nd  the  management  of  a  plantatbn.    If  they  neglefi 
Saloiu*^'    *o  enrich  themfelves  by  agriculture,  it  is  the  fault  of 
their  government.    If  they  were  once  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  monopolies  ;  if  they  were  permitted  to  buy 
the  implements  of  hu(bandry  at  a  moderate  rate;  if 
the  produce  of  their  cuhivation  was  not  (ubjeA  to 
fuch  exorbitant  duties  ;  if  they  were  not  oppreft,;  as 
foon  as  it  is  found  that  they  begin  to  be  fuccefsful ;  if 
induftry  was  not  looked  upoa  as  a  dangerous  virtue ; 
if  interefled  individuals  were  not  permitted  to  e^er- 
cife  an  abfolute  and  venal  authority  over  them,  .they 
would  throw  off  that  habit  of  indolence  and  tnaAi- 
vity,  hy    which  .Spain  is   almoft   annihilated..    It  is 
aftonifhing  that  a  kingdom,  which,  under  Cttfirles  the 
fifth,  was  as  it  were  the  head,  which  dire&ed  all. the 
motions  of  Europe,  fliould  nqyr  be  a  feeble  and  Ifelefs 
part  of  it  \  and  that  a  fiate,  which  fnakes  the  principal 
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figure  in  the  map  pf  our  continent,  (hould  make  the  B  O  O  IC 

moft  contemptible  one  in  the  hiftory  of  it.  * 

If  Spain  would  recover  from  her  infatuation ,  let  her 

fupport  her  colonifts.    The  treafures  of  Mexico  and 

Peru  are  at  hand  to  give  riches  to  the  iflands ;  and  the 

generous  afliftance  will  be  amply  paid.    All  the  pro* 

dudions  of  the  new  world  require  a  capital  in  advance: 

fugar  in  particular  demands  a  large  fund,  and  the 

returns  are  proportionable  to  it.     There  is  not  a  (in* 

gle  inhabitant  at  Trinidad,  Margaretta,  Porto*Rico^ 

or  St.  Domingo,  capable  of  the  undertaking;  and  there 

are  not  above  thirty  at  Ceuta.     All  thefe  unemployed^ 

drooping  colonifts  feemtojoin  in  one  common  petition 

to  the  metropolis  for  means  to  (hake  off  the  lethargy 

in  which  they  are  plunged.    Alas !  might  the  difinte- 

refied  hiftorian,   who  neither  feeks  nor  defires  any 

thing  but  the  genecal  good  of  mankind}  be  permitted 

to  fumi(h  them  with  thofe  fentiments  and  expreflions, 

which  the  habit  of  doth^  the  rigour  of  government, 

and  prejudices,  of  every  kind  feem  to  have  precluded 

them    from  the  ufe  of.     Thus  would  he    in  their 

name  addrefs  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  whole  Spa- 

oi(h  nation. 
*^  Reflect  on  what  we  a(k  from  you>  andfee,  if  you 

<<  will  not  reap  a  centuple  advantage  by  the  valuable 

<'  commodities  we  (hall  fupply  to  your  now  expiring 

**  commerce.    Your  marine,  increafed  by  our  labours, 

«<  will  form  the  only  bulwark  that  can  preferve  to  you 

**  thofe  poflfefiionSf  which  are  now  ready  to  efcape  from 

«<  your  hands.  As  we  become  more  rich,  our  confump* 

**  tion  will  be  the  greater;  and    then   the  country, 

<<  which  you  inhabit,  and  which  droopi  with  you,  tho' 

**  nature  herfelf  invites  it  to  fertility;  thofe  plains, 

^*  which  prefent  to  your  eyes  only  a  dcfert  fpace,  and 

<<  are  a  difgrace  to  your  laws  and  to  your  manners^  will 

^be 
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BOOK .«  b«  converted  into  fields  of  plenty.  Your  native  bm! 
^_JJJJ^  **  will  flourifli  by  induftry  and  agrtcutturet  wluchhafe 
*^  now  forfaken  you.  The  fprifig»  of  life  and  adi? tty, 
*<  which  ye  will  have  conveyed  tons  through  thechan- 
'<  nel  of  the  fea^  will  (low  back»  and  encompafe  yoar 
.'<  dwellings  with  rivers  of  abundance.  But  if  ye  are  ta- 
.*<  fenfible  to  our  complaints  and  misfortunes;  if  ye  do 
<<  not  govern  us  for  bur  fakei;  if  we  are  odiy  the  vie- 
.*<  tims  of  our  loyalty  ;  recall  to  your  minds  that  ever 
<<  celebrated  isra  in  which  a  nation  of  unfortunate  ami 
<^  difcontented  fubje&s  ihook  off  the  yoke  of  your  do- 
**  minion ;  and  by  their  toils,  their  fuccefs,  and  their 
.*<  opulence,  jvfiified  their  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
*<  whole  world.  Thty  have  been  free  near  tvr  o  centuries, 
**  and  ihall  we  fiill  have  to  lament,  that  we  are  govem- 
■'<  ed  by  you?  when  HoUand  broke  in  piceces  the  rod  of 
<<  iron,  which  cruihed  her:  when  (he  cofe  from  the 
*'  depth  of  the  waters  to  rule  over  the  fira^  heaven, 
,''  without  doubt,  raifed  her  up  as  a  noonument  of  free- 
''  dom  to  point  out  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  path 
**  of  happinefs,  and  to  intimidate  faithlefs  kings  who 
5*  would  exclude  thegd  from  it/' 

In  effe6t  this  commonwealth,  which*  hath  for  a  long 

lime  (lood  upon  an  equality  with  the  greateft  kings,  rofe 

to  that  height  in  part  by  the  profperity  of  her  colonies, 

What  means  (he  hath  purfued  to  attain  this  end  we  are 

now  to  confider. 

JJtM^Q^^^     BiroRE  the  difcovery  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa, 

themfelves  ^^^  p^flage  to  India,  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 

atCutaffo-  particularly  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  theEuro- 

Satia^^ba  P^*"  nations  fcarcely  knew, or  viftted  each  other,  except 

and  St.       in  making  laborious  incurfions,  the  aim  of  which  was 

Th '^' r*  f  P'""^*^*"'  *"^  ^^^  confequence,  deftruftion.    Excepting 

thefc  fmall  ^  ^^^^  number  of  tyrants,  who,  by  oppreiling  the  weak, 

iflands.  ,  ^  -  found 
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hoai  means  to  fuppoit  a  luxury  dearly  purchafed,  all  B  O  O  K 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  dates  were  obliged  to 
rontent  themfeives  with  the  meagre  fubliftance  far^^ 
fiifiied  them  by  lands  ill  cultivated*  and  a  trade,  which 
extended  only  tcxthe  frontiers  of  each  province*  Thofe 
great  events  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuryt 
which  form  one  of  the  mod  brilliant  epochas  of  the  hif* 
tory.of  the  world»did  not  produce  fo  fudden  a  change  of 
manners,  as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed.  Some  of  the 
Hanfe-towns  and  fome  Italian  republics,  it  is  true,  ven* 
tttred  as  far  AS  Cadiz»  and  Lifl>on,  which  were  become 
great. marts^  to  purchafe  the  rare  and  valuable  produc- 
tions of  both  the  Indifss  ;  but  the  confumption  was 
^ry  £aciaU  through  the  inability  of  the  fevenl  nations 
to  pay  for  them.  Mod  of  them  were  languilhiog  in  a 
date  of  abfolute  lethargy.;  they  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  advantages  and. resources  of  the  couiuries  that  be- 
longed to  them.       .     . 

To  ro^te  them  from  this  ftate  of  infenAbility,  there 
was  wanting  a  people^  who  fpringing  from  notfaang 
diouki  infpire  aSivity  and.  ioteliigence  into  every  mind, 
aoddiffufe  plenty  through  every  market;  that  flionld 
offer  tbe  produce  of  all  countries  at  a  lower  price,  and 
exchange  the  fuf>erfluities  of  every  nation  for  thofe 
commodities  which  they  want;  that  fiiouid  give  a  quick 
circulation  to  produce  merchafidife  and  money ;  and  by 
factlitatiag  and  increafisg  confunaption,  ihoutd  encou- 
'^S^  pc^lation,  agricukure,  and  every  branch  of  indus- 
try. For  all  thefe  advantages  Europe  is  indebted  to  the 
Dutch*,  The  blind  multitude  may  be  excufed  in  con- 
fining t^wmfelves  to  the  enjoyment  of  thetrprofperityt 
without  knowing  the  fources  of  it;  but  it  is  incum- 
bent 00  the  philofopher  and  the  politician  to  trinfmk 
to  poderity  the  fame  of  the  benefadors  of  mankind ; 

and 
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B  O  O  K  and  to  trace  out^  if  it  be  poflible^  the  progreftof  their 
^^'    .  beneficence. 

When  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces freed  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the  fea 
and  of  tyranny,  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  fix 
the  foundation  of  their  liberty  in  a  foil,  which  did  not 
afford  the  ncceflaries  of  life.  They  were  convinced* 
that  commerce,  which  to  moft  nations  is  no  more, 
than  an  acceffion,  a  means  only  of  increafing  the  quan^ 
tity  and  value  of  the  produce  of  their  refpeSive  coun* 
tries,  was  to  them  the  fole  bafis  of  their  exiftence« 
Without  territory  and  without  produ8ions,  they  deter* 
mined  to  give  a  value  to  thofe  of  other  nations^  fatisfied 
that  their  own  would  be  the  refult  of  the  general  prof" 
perity.    The  event  juftified  their  policy. 

Their  firft  ftep  was  to  eflabliih,  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  an  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  the 
north,  with  thofe  of  the  fouth.  In  a  fliort  time  the 
fea  was  covered  with  the  (hips  of  Holland.  In  her  ports 
were  coUeded  all  the  commercial  effeAs  of  different 
countries,  and  from  thence  they  wer«  difperfed  to 
their  refpedive  deftipations.  Here  the  value  of  every 
thing  was  regulated,  and  with  a  moderation  which  pre- 
cluded all  competition.  The  ambition  of  giving  greater 
(lability  and  extent  to  her  enterprises  excited  in  the  re<* 
public  a  fptrit  of  conqueft.  Her  empire  extended  itfelf 
over  a  part  of  the  Indian  continent^  and  over  all  the  ifl* 
ands  of  confequence  in  the  fea,  that  encompa(re8  it.  By 
her  for  trefles  or  her  fleets, (he  kept  in  fubjedion  the  coaft 
of  Africa ;  but  her  laws  were  no  where  acknowledged 
except  in  the  countries  belonging  to  America,  where 
cultivation  had  fowed  the  feeds  of  real  wealth.  The 
immenfe  chain  of  her  connections  embraced  the  univerfe 

of 
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of  which,  by  toil  arid  induftry,  (he  became  the  foul.  *  ^^  ^ 
In  a  word,  fhe  had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy  of 
cdmmefce. 

Such  viras  the  ftate  of  the  United  Provinces  in  i66r> 
when  rhe  Portuguefe,  recovering  themfelves  from  that 
languor  and  inadion,  which  the  tyranny  of  Spain  had 
thrown  them  into,  found  means  to  repolfefs  themfelves 
of  that  part  of  Brazil  which  the  Datcb  had  taken 
front  them.  From  this  grft  ftroke,  that  republic  would 
have  loft  all  footing  in  the  new  world,  bad  it  not  been 
for  a  few  fraall  iQands;  particularly  that  of  Curaflbu^'^ 
which  they  took  from  the  Caftilians,  who  had  been  in 
poffeflion  of  it  ever  fince  1527. 

This  rock,  which  is  not  above  three  leagues  oflF  the 
coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long  and  five 
broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance 
i$  difEcult.  The  bafon  is  extremely  large,  and  conveni- 
ent in  every  refpeQ ;  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  fkilfully 
conftru£ked  and  always  kept  in  good  repair. 

The  French,  in  1673,  having  corrupted  the  com- 
mandant>  landed  there  to  ihe  number  of  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred men  :  but  the  treafon  bsiving  been  difcovered,  and 
the  traitor  punifhed,  they  met  with  a  very  different  re- 
ception from  what  they  expeQed,  and  reimtarked  with 
thedifgrace  of  having  expofed  only  their  own  weaknefs, 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  meafures.       -. 

Lewis  the  XlVth,  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this;im-« 
prudent  check,  fent  out  d'Eftrees  five  years  after  with 
eighteen  (hips  of  war,  and  twelve  buccaneering  ve(Iels> 
to  wipe  off  the  ftain,  which  in  his  eyes  tarniflied  the 
glory  of  a  reign  filled  with  wonders.  The  adrhlrial  was 
not  far  from  the  place  of  his  deftination,  when  by  hii 
raflinefs  and  obflinacy,  he  ran  his  (hips  aground  on  I>a- 
vis^  ifland ;  and  after  colleding  the  (battered  remains 

Vol.  III.  R  of 
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B  O  O  K  of  his  fleet,  returned  in  very  bad  condition  to  Bred^ 
withbut  having  attempted  any  thing* 

I^ROM  this  period  neither  CuralToui  nor  the  little 
iflands  Aruba  and  Bonaire,  which  are  dependent  on  it, 
have  met  with  any  difturbance*  No  nation  has  thonght 
of  feixing  upon  a  barren  fpot,  where  they  could  find 
only  a  few  cattle,  fome  caflava^  fome  vegetables  proper 
to  feed  flaves,  and  not  one  article  for  comnierce. 

St.  Euftatia  is  of  very  little  more  confequence.  This 
ifland#  which  is  about  five  leagues  in  circumference,  is 
properly  nothing  but  a  fteep  mountain  rifing  out  of  the 
fea  in  the  form  of  a  cone.    It  has  no  port,  and  is  con« 
fined  to  a  bay,  which  does  not  ftridly  belong  to  it 
Some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  St.  Chrif- 
topher's^  took  refuge  there  in  1629,  and  abandoned 
the  place  fometime  after ;  becaufe^  befides  the  barren- 
nefs  of  the  rock,  there  was  no  frefh  water,  but  what 
they  got  from  rain  colleded  in  cifterns.    The  ezaS 
time  of  their  quitting  it  is  not  known;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  1639  the  Dutch  were  in  pofl'effion  of  it. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Englifli,  and 
thefe  by  Lewis  the  XlVth,  who  caufed  his  right  of 
conqueft  to  be  recognized  in  the  negotiation  of  Breda, 
and  would  not  liften  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  re« 
public,  with  which  he  was  then  in  alliance,  and  which 
prefled  flrongly  for  the  reftitution  of  this  ifland,  as  hav- 
ing been  in  pofTeflion  of  it  before  the  war.    When  the 
figning  of  the  peace  had  put  an  end  to  thefe  reprefent- 
ations, the  French  monarch,  whofe  pride  more  readily 
fubmitted  to  the  diSates  of  generofity  than  of  juftice, 
thought  it  not  confident  with  his  dignity  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends.    He  of  his  own 
accord  reftored  to  the  Dutch  their  ifland,  although  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  natural  fortrefs,  which  might  be 

of 
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t)f  fervice  in  defending  that  part  of  St.  ChrUlopher^ 
which  belonged  to  himi 

St.  Euftatia  produces  fome  tobacco>  and  near  fix  huii^ 
dred  thoufand  weight  of  fugar.  The  number  of  inh^« 
bitants^  employed  in  agriculture^  confifts  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  white*  and  twelve  hundred  black  ped^ 
pie :  the  traders  amount  to  about  five  hundred  whit6 
perfons,  and  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  whenever  this 
place  has  the  happinefs  of  being  neuter  in  time  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  its  weaknefs>  it  has  fpared 
fome  of  its  number  to  people  a  neighbouring  ifland^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Saba^  This  is  a  deep  rock^  on 
the  fummit  of  which  is  a  little  ground*  very  proper  for 
gardening.  Frequent  rains*  which  do  not  lie  any  time 
on  the  foil^  give  growth  to  plants  of  an  exquifite  fla- 
vour and  cabbages  of  an  extraordinary  fize^  Fifty  Eu-^ 
ropean  families*  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  (laves 
here  raife  cotton*  fpin  it*  make  dockings  of  it*  and  fell  ] 
tbem  to  other  colonies  as  high  as  ten  crowns  a  pain 
Throughout  America  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that 
of  Saba ;  the  women  there  preferve  a  freihnefs  of 
complexion*  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of 
the  Caribbecs.  Happy  colony  I  elevated  on  the  top  of 
a  rock*  between  the  iky  and  fea*  it  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  both  elements  without  dreading  their  ftorms.  It 
breathes  a  pure  air*  lives  upon  vegetables>  cultivates  a 
iimple  commodity*  from  which  it  derives  eafe  with- 
out  the  temptation  of  riches ;  is  employed  in  a  bu(i« 
fitfs  lefs  laborious  than  ufeful*  and  poflefTes  in  peace 
ail  the  bleflings  of  moderation*  health*  beauty*  and  li- 
berty. This  is  the  temple  of  peace*  from  whence  the 
philofopher  may  contemplate  at  leifure  the  errors  and 
palfions  of  men*  who  come*  like  the  waves  of  the  fea^ 
to  ftrike  and  dalh  themfelves  on  the  f ich  coafts  of  Ame- 
rica* the  fpoils  and  poffcffion  of  which  they  arc  perpe* 
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BOOK  tually  cofittndiBg  aod  wrefHag  from  each  other :  henct 
_y^  ^  may  he  view  at  a  diftance  the  nations  of  Europe  bear/- 
in£  tbonder  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  and  burning 
vfiih  the  flam^of  anibition  and  avarice  under  the  heats 
of  the  tftopidj  devouring  gold  without  ever  being  fa'- 
tisfiec\,  wading  through  Teas  of  blood  to  amafa  thoie 
xmec^Sf  thpXe  pcarlsj  tbofe  diamonds,  which  are  ufed  to 
adorn  the  opprcflTor^  of  mankind ;  loading  innumera* 
ble  Qx'ips  with  thQfe  precioua  caiks,  which  furniih  hixu* 
ry  with  purple,  and  from  which  flow  pleafures,  effemi- 
nacy, crudity,  and  debauchery.  The  tranquil  inha- 
bitant of  Saba  views  this  mads  of  follies,  and  fpins  in 
pi^ace  the  collon,  which  conftitutes  all  his  finery  and 
wealth. 

Uhp£R  the  fame  climate  lies  the  ifland  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, which  is  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  leagues  round,  and 
contains  a  confiderable  number  of  hills,  which  arefp 
m^ny  cocks  covered  with  briars.  The  Tandy  foil  of  its 
plains  and  valleys,  which  is  in  itfelf  barren,  can  only  be 
rendered  fruitful  by  Ihowers,  which  happen  feldom, 
and  are  lefs  beneficial  in  proportion  as  they  are  exhaled 
by  the  fun»  or  drain  off  from  the  places  where  they 
fall.  With  fome  care,thefe  cafual  refreflim en ts  might 
be  preferved  in  refervpirs,  and  diftributed  from  theixe 
fo  aa  to  pxoduce  plenty.  As  lo  the  te&y  this  ifland, 
which,  has  no  river,  is  furniflied  with  fpring&  and  cif- 
terns,  which  fuppiy  the  inhabitants  with  very  gpod 
water.  The  air  is  very  wholefome,  the  coaft  abounds 
with^  fifl),  the  fea  is  feldom  tempeftuous,  and  there  is 
fafe  anchorage  all  round. the  ifland. 

The  Dutch  and  French,  who  met  there  in  1688, 
lived  in  peace,  but  feparate  from  each  other,  when  ths 
Spaniards,  who  were  at  war  with  both  nations^  chofe  to 
attack  them  in  their  new  fettlement,  beat  them,  made 
them  prifoncrs,  and  took  poffeffion.  of  the  place  them-. 
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felv€S :  but  the  conqueror  foon  grew  wcmry  of  an  efta-  B  O^O  K 
blifliment  which  brought  no  profit,  and  coft  400,000 
livres  (about  1 11,500/.  fterllng)  a  year.    He  therefore 
qutted  it  in  1648,  after  having  deftroyed  every  thing 
which  he  could  not  carry  away  with  him. 

These  devaftations  did  not  hinder  the  former  poflef* 
for»  from  returning  to  the  ifland  as  foon  as  they  knew 
that  it  was  evacuated.  They  mutually  agreed  n^vtr  to> 
difturb  each  others  peace,  and  have  preferved  iiiviola-' 
bly  this  engagement,  which  was  equally  for  the  advan- 
tage of  both.  The  difjpmes  between  their  refpefHve 
nations  in  no  tttfeGt  altered  thftfe  difpofitions,  and  an 
uninterrupted  peace  reigned  among  them,  till  the  year 
1757,  wheb  the  French  were  driven  out  by  th6  com- 
mander of  an  Englifii  privateer,  named  Cook,  bu^  they 
feturded  again  its^foon  ais  hoftitities  ceafed. 

Of  ftbotJt  fifty  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  this 
ifland  contains,    thirty-iive   thodfand    belong    to   the 
French.    This  great  extent  would  employ  ten  thou- 
fand perfons ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  pro- 
gieis  of  cidtivaiion  tiiay  on^  day  tncreafe  their  num- 
bersf  to  ihat  anroniit,  if  the  rigour  of  our  governments 
ki  Europe  iibold  give  birth  tcf- liberty  in  America.     In 
1753  tfacirewere  not  more  than  one  hundred  anrf  two 
white  inhabitaims,  andf  oft^  hurttfred  aftd  erghty  ffaves. 
Tlair  catsk  confiited^  6f  thirty-ffeven  horfts,  ninety- 
one  biS*fe  s«i*  cot^s,'  JT^  llreep^,  and  458  goats.     For 
their  f«ib6ft&nW  they  eilltivated  1*7,560  banana  trees, 
^ight^fout^  {Jlbts   df  yatns  or  poiatoes,    aild   82,000 
t^ericli^  df  ciffara.     The  produce  of  425,600  feet  of 
edtfoin"  tf ees,  was  M  they  had  to  trade  with. 

ThW  Rire  of  Teparatibft,  dVatP^n  from  eaft  to  weft, 
whkh*  cohfincfs  the  Dutch  within  a*  fmallfer  compafs, 
has  rti^dt^  them'  ample?  amieiids,  by*  giving  them  poffef- 
fion  of' the  olily  port  in  the  iS'and^,  and  of  a  large  fait 
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BOOK  pit,  which  brings  them  in  annually  two  hundred  thoa- 
fand  crownSf  (26^230/.)  They  have  befides  there, 
their  fogar  works,  which  employ  three  thoufand  flaves : 
their  labour,  however,  never  turns  to  account  but  in 
wet  feafons. 

Both  colonies  have  of  late  taken  up  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  with  good  fuccefs.  This  article  may,  per- 
haps, in  time  fet  them  above  their  difficulties;  a  prof- 
ped,  which  at  prtfent  is  more  diftant  to  the  French 
than  to  the  Dutch. 

The  fettlenients  of  the  latter,  in  the  great  Archipe-^ 
l^go  of  America,  do  not  thus  far  upon  the  fird  view 
prefent  any  thing  curious  or  interefting.  Their  pro- 
duce, which  is  fcarcely  fufficient  to  freight  four  or  five 
ipoderate  veflels,  feems  ifot  worth  any  degree  of  atten** 
tion ;  and  they  would  accordingly  have  been  configned 
to  oblivion,  if  fome  of  them,  which  are  of  no  con^ 
fequence  in  cultivation,  were  not  very  confiderable  in 
commerce.  This  is  tp  be  uqderftood  of  St.  Euftati^ 
;ind  Cursiflbu* 

The  deijre  of  forming  a  contraband  intercourfe  with 
the  Spanii)i  main,  was  the  caufe  of  the  conqueft  of  Ca- 
raflbu.  In  a  (hort  time  a  great  number  of  Putch  (hips 
arrived  there :  they  were  of  force,  and  well  equipt :  their 
crews  confided  of  choice  men,  whofe  courage  was  fe* 
conded  by  thtir  incereil.  Each  of  them  had  a  (hare  in 
the  cargo,  which  he  was  refolved  to  defend  at  the  rifque 
of  his  life  againft  the  attacks  of  the  guarda-coftas. 

Afteh  a  tinie,  the  method  of  carrying  oq  this  trade 
V^as  changed.  Corafibu  itfelf  became  an  immenfe  ma- 
gazine, to  which  the  Spaniards  refprte^  in  their  boat« 
to  exchange  their  gold,  filycr,  vanilla,  cocoa,  cochineal, 
bark,  (kins,  and  i|iules  for  negroes,  linen,  filks,  India 
(luffs,  fpices,  laces,  ribbands,  quickfilver,  fted  and 
jron  ware.    Thefe  voyages,  thpu^h  they  were  conti- 
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nuaU  did  not  prevent  a  multitude  of  Dutch  {loops  mak-  BOOK 
iflg  trips  from  their  ifland  to  the  creeks  on  rhe  conti- 
nent. l*he  wantsy  the  fup^pHes,  the  labours,  and  the 
voyages  of  the  two  nations  were  reciprocal,  and  made 
their  coafts  a  moft  adive  fcene  of  traded  though  they 
were  rivals  in  commerce,  and  equally  covetous  of  gain. 
The  modern  fubftitution  of  regifter-lhips,  in  the  place 
of  galleons,  has  made  this  communication  lefs  frequent ; 
but  it  will  be  revived^  and  even  increafed,  whenever  by 
the  intervention  of  war  the  immediate  communication 
with  the  Spaniih  main  ihall  be  cut  off. 

The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
failies,  open  a  new  fphere  of  adion  for  Curaflfou.  At 
thefe  times  it  fiirniihes  provifions  to  all  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  and  takes  off  all  its  produce. 
This  trade  will  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs 
that  part  of  the  French  colony  (hall  make,  and  of  which 
,it  has  confiderable  opportunities.  Even  the  French  pri- 
vateers from  the  Windward  iflands,  repair  in  great 
numbers  to  Curaflbu  in  the  times  of  hoftilities,  not- 
withftanding  the  diftance.  The  reafon  is,  that  they 
find  there  all  kinds  of  neceflary  (lores  for  their  yetkU ; 
and  frequently  Spani(h,  but  always  European  goods; 
which  are  univtrfally  ufed.  £ngli(h  privateers  feldom 
cruize  in  thefe  parts.  ^ 

Evert  commodityt  without  exception,  that  is  landed 
at  Curaflbu,  pays  one  per  cent.  piort«duty.  Dutch  goods 
are  never  taxed  higher :  but  thofe  that  are  (hipped  from 
other  European  ports,  pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign 
coffee  is  fubjed  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fale  of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  produ&ion  of 
America,  is  fubje&only  to  a  payment  of  three  per  cenK 
but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation,  that  they  are  to  be  con^r 
veyed  diredly  to  fome  part  of  th^  republic. 

II4  St, 
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B  O  O  |C  St.  Euftatia  was  former)/  fubjed  to  the  f^me  iiti^pQ- 
j^^  ,  fitions  as  Curaflbu}  but  they  were  ta^en  pflF  at  the  b^^- 
ginning  of  the  late  war.  It  derived  this  benefit  ffom 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  Danifli  iflapd  of  Sf.  Thomaa, 
which  being  a  free  port>  engrpfied  |i  great  part  of  its 
trade.  Under  th^  prefent  regulation*  it9  contraband 
trade  in  time  of  peace  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  bjuter 
of  Engllfh  cod*  for  the  molafles  and  runas  of  the  French 
iflapds.  ' 

A  STATE  of  hoftility  between  the  courts  of  Londoti 
and  Verfailies,  opens  a  very  large  field  to  St.  Euftatia ; 
which  is  enriched  by  their  divifions,  Ip  the  laft  war  it 
became  the  ftaple  of  almoft  all  the  merchan4ife  of  the 
French  colonies,  and  the  general  maga2Jne  of  fupply 
for  them.  But  this  great  operation  was  not  condoled 
fingly  by  the  Dutch :  both  Englifli  and  French  united 
in  the  harbour  of  this  iiland^*  to  fortn,  biider  fbelter 
of  its  nqutralitys  commercial  engagements!  A  Dutoh 
palTporf,  which  cod  252  Uvres  (about  11/.  flerlmgj, 
and  was  granted  without  enquiring  of  what  nation  ihfe 
p^rfpn  was  who  applied,  for.  it,  kept  thtif  4:oitnedion^ 
^rpm  public  view.  ThU  great  liberty  gave  rife  td 
pumberlefs  tranfa6iions  between  peifpns  very  (tnguldP^ 
}y  fituat^dy  with  regard  to .  each  other.  Thus  ^  com^ 
merce  found  the  art  of  pacifying  or  elpdtng  the  vigii 
Jance  of  difcord. " 

But  the  Dutch,  who  are  equally  mafter^  of  the  art  of 
converting  either  the  good  or  bad  l^rtune  of  others  to 
their  own.  profit,  are  no^  confinefi  to  the  temporary  ad«» 
vantages  of  a  precaripus  trade  in  the  riew  yorld.  They 
are  iji  poflefliDn  of  a  latrge  tecritory,  wKioh  they  coliivat^ 
on  the  continent.  It  is  kpuMixd  from  (he  French  Gui- 
ana by  the  river  Marazoni,  and  by  tha^  of  Poumarad 
ffoip  Sp^niih  Quiftim;  and  knox^n  by  theoameof  SupIl 

nam. 
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naiDy  the  moft  ancient  and  moll  important  rettlenient  BOOK 
inlbe^plony.  y^J^^^ 

The  /oHnd^itioii  of  it  was  Uid  in  i640,by  the  French,  Dutch  fct- 
wfaqfe  fij^viiy  carried  them  at  that  time  into  a  variety  tlcmcntat 
pfciipaatw,  and  whqfe  ficklenefs  fuflFered  them  not  to  lerbic™' 
knh  in  any«     They  abandoned  Surinam  a  few  years  and  EOe- 
after  rbey  arrived   there,  and  were  fuccecdcd  by  the  que^^- 
EngUih;  whofe  diligence  began  to  be  attended  with  fome 
fuccffs,  when  they  were  attaclced  in  1667  by  the  Dutch» 
who  finding  them  difper fed  over  a  vafl  trad  of  land,  had  ' 
little  difficpUy  in  fubduing  them.  Some  years  after  they 
were  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  tranfported  to 
Jamaica,  and  the  colony  was  fo^rmaiiy  ceded  to  the  re- 
public. 

Their  fubjeSs,  whbfe  fole  occupation  was  com* 
merccf  had  not  theleaft  tafte  for  pgriciihure.  Surinam 
was  for  fome  time  a  monufhent  of  the  prejudices  of  it) 
new  mafters.  At  length>  the  company,  which  govern- 
ed the  countfy/ciit  down  wood»,  divided  part  of  the 
land  anoong  t)ie  inhabitants^  arid  furnifted  them  with 
(laves.  Att  jperfons  who  w^ere  defirous  of  occupying 
thefe  !ands>  obtained  grants  of  them  upon  an  engage- 
ment to'  pay  by  inftaUments  out  of  their  produce,  the 
price  at  which,  ^ach  lot  was  valued  :  and  they  had  the 
further  privilege  of  difpofing-of  them  to  any  pur- 
cbafer,  who  .would  agree  to  pay  whatever  part  of  the 
origii^  dsbt  remiaioed  due. 

The  fucceia  of  thefe  firft  fettlements  gave  rife  to  a 
great  Qumber  of  others*  By  degrees  they  extended  to 
twenty  if  agues  difiance  from  the  mouth  of  theSurtftam, 
and  of  the  Clqmmenwiney  which  runs  idto  it  ;'**and 
would  |ia?v6  advanced  mo^h  further,  if  they  bad  not  been 
checked  by  the  fagitire  negroes,  who  taking  fefuge  in 
inacceflibb  forefts,  where  they  have  recovered  their  li- 
berty, never  ceafe  tQififeilibe  back  parts  of  the  tolony. 

The 
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BOOK  The  diflScuhies,  which  attended  the  clearing  of  thefe 
j^V.  lands,  required  that  uncommon  refolution,  which  is  rea- 
dy to  attempt,  and  that  perfevferance  which  is  capable 
of  furmounting  every  thing.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
lands  which  were  to  be  made  fit  for  cultivation,  were 
covered  wilh  water  every  tide  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet.  By  making  great  numbers  of  ditches  and 
flaices,  they  fucceeded  in  draining  them ;  and  thus  the 
glory  of  fetting  bounds  to  the  ocean  was  acquired  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  new  world,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the 
old.  They  contrived  even  to  give  to  their  plantations 
that  neatnefs  which  is  every  where  a  charaderiflic  of 
them,  and  fucb  conveniences  as  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  mod  flourilhing  either  of  the  Fjigliihor  French  fet^ 
tiements* 

One  of  the  principal  circumftances,  to  which  they 
owe  their  fuccefs,  has  been  the  extreme  eafe  with  which 
the  fettlers  procured  money  to  carry  on  their  works. 
They  raifed  as  much  as  they  could  make  ufe  of  at  the 
rate  of  fix  per  cent,  but  under  an  exprefs  condition,  that 
their  plantations  (hould  be  mortgaged  to  their  creditors, 
and  that  they  (hould  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  them  their 
whole  produce  at  the  price  current  in  the  colony,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  debt  Aould  be  entirely  paid  off. 

With  th^  afliftance  of  thefe  loans,  they  formed  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Surinam,  or  at  a  little  diftance  from  it, 
425  plantations,  upon  which»  in  1 762,  were  84,500 
blacks,  and  4000  white  men  as  overfeers.  Among  the 
latter,  are  included  French  refugees,  Moravians,  and  a 
very,.€onfiderable  number  of  Jews,  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  country  upon  earth,  where  this  unhappy  nation  is  fo 
well  treated.  They  not  only  permit  th«n  to  enjoy  the 
exercife  of  their  religion,  the  propriety  of  lands,  and  the 
determination  of  difputes,  which  arife  among  themfelves; 
they  fu0er  them  likewife  to  participate  of  the  common 

rights 
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rights  of  citizens,  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  general  admi*  BOOK 
niftration  of  affairs,  and  to  vote  in  the  eledtonsof  pub- 
lic magiftrates.  Such  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of 
trade,  that  it  forces  all  national  and  religious  prejudices 
tofubmit  to  that  general  intereft,  which  (hoold  be  the 
bond  of  union  among  mankind.  What  are  thofe  idle 
nominal  diftinSions  of  Jews,  Lutherans,  French  or 
Dutch  ?  Mifcrable  inhabitants  of  a  fpot,  which  ye  cut* 
tivate  with  fo  much  toil  and  forrow ;  are  ye  not  all  men  ? 
Why  then  do  ye  drive  each  other  from  a  world,  where 
ye  live  but  for  an  inftant  ?  and  what  a  life  too  is  it,  that 
ye  have  the  folly  and  cruelty  to  difpute  with  each  other 
the  enjoyment  of?  Is  it  not  fufficient,  that  the  elements, 
the  heavens,  and  even  the  earth,  fight  againft  you,  but 
ye  mufl  add  to  thofe  fcourges,  with  which  nature  has 
furrounded  you,  the  abufe  of  that  little  ftrengtb  flie  has 
left  you  to  refift  them  ? 

Paramabiro,  the  principal  place  of  the  colony  of 
Surinam,  b  a  fmall  town  pleafantiy  iituated.  The  hou-* 
fes  are  pretty  and  convenient,  though  they  are  only  built 
of  wood  upon  a  foundation  of  European  bricks.  Its 
port,  which  is  five  leagues  didant  from  the  fea,  has  every 
requifite  that  can  bedefired.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  (hips  difpatched  from  the  metropolis  to  receive  the 
produce  of  th^  colony. 

This  fuccefjs  of  this  eftablifhment  fuggefted  in  1732, 
the  idea  of  forming  another  upon  the  river  Berbice, 
which  falls  into  the  fea  nineteen  leagues  weft  of  the 
Surinam.  The  Ihores  at  its  mouth  were  fo  marlhy,  that 
they  found  it  n^ceff^ry  to  go  fifteen  leagues  up  the 
fiream  in  order  to  form  plantations  on  its  banks.  A  na* 
(ioD,  that  had  made  even  the  fea  habitable,  it  can  fcarce« 
ly  be  fuppofed,  would  yield  to  fuch  an  obdacle.  A  new 
(ompjiny  bad  th^  glory  of  rfiifing  new  produdions  in  a 

foil 
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BOOK  Toil  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  the  oar  gave 

Til 

place  to  the  plough-fliare. 

The  fame  prodigy  has  fince  been  attempted  by  ano^ 
ther  aflfociation,  and  with  the  fame  fiiccefs  on  theDe<* 
merary  and  Effequebe,  which  fall  into  the  bay  at  twcn^ 
ty  leagues  diftance  from  Berbice>  and  opon  the  Poume^ 
ran>  at  fiiteen  leagues  from  the  Eflequeb^^  and  twenty-* 
five  from  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Oronooko.  Th4 
two  laft  colonies  will  probably  feme  time  or  other  equal 
that  of  Surinam  ;  but  at  prefent  they  do  not  reckon  that 
there  are  more  than  twelve  hundred  free  perfons  there, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  thoufand  flaves. 
Produce  of  These  three  fettlements  produce  exadly  the  fame 
fettic-  articles ;  cotton^  cocoa,  and  fugar.  Though  the  laft  of 
nents.  thefe  is  much  the  mod  confiderable,  the  quantity  does 
not  anfvver  either  to  the  number  ef  hands,  or  the  patn» 
they  employ  about  it.  This  defed  arifesj  no  doubt, 
froA)  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  too  marfby^  and 
by  its  fuperabundant  humidity  drowns  or  w»(bes  away 
vegetable  falts  and  juices  of  the  cane.  The  little  profit 
they  made  of  it  induced  the  planters  to  turn  theif 
thoughts  to  fome  other  objeS ;  and  about  >hc  beginning 
of  this  centuly,  they  took  up  the  cultivation  of  the  cof- 
fee-tree. 

This  tree,  originally  the  produce  of  Arabia,  where 
nature,  fcantily  fopplying  the  neceflfaric^  of  life,  feaHers 
its  luxuries  with  a  lavifii  hand,  wa*  Itrtig  the  ftivourifc 
plant  of  that  happ/  land.  The  unfticcefsful  attfempts 
made  by  the  Europeans  in  the  cultrVtftibn  of  it,  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
fteeped  the  fruit  fit  boifin^g*  water,  or  dried  it  in  the  oven 
before  they  fold  it,  in  order  to  fecure  to  themfdvcs  a 
trade  from  which  they  derived  aH  their  t^reafth^  They 
continued  in  this  error,  tilf  they  had  conveyed  the  tree 

itfcff 
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itfclf  to  Batavia,and  afterwards  to  Surinam:  when  they  B  O  O  K 
were  convinced  by  experience,  that  the  feed  of  the  cof- 
fee-tree,  as  well  as  of  many  other  plants,  will  never 
come  to  any  thing,  uniefs  it  is   put   frefh  into  the 
ground. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  refembles  a  cherry.  It  grows 
in  cinders,  and  is  ranged  along  the  branches  under  the 
axillse  of  the  leaves  of  the  fame  green  as  thofe  of  the 
laurel,  but  fomething  longer.  They  gather  it,  when  it 
comes  to  be  of  a  deep  red,  and  carry  it  to  the  mill. 

The  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers,  fur- 
piflied  with  two  plates  of  iron,  eighteen  inches  long^ 
and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter :  thefe  are  moveable,  and 
are  made  to  approach  a  third,  which'  is  fixt,  and  which 
they  call  the  chops.     Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  ia 
which  they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between 
the  rollers  and  tb(9  chops,  where  it  is  Aript  of  its  (irft 
ikin,  and  divided  ipto  two  parts>  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has.  undergone  this  operation,  being 
flat  oa  oi)e  flde,  an^  round  on  the  other*  From  this  ma- 
chine it  falls  into  a  )>rafs  (leve,  where  the  (kin  drops  be* 
tween  the  wires,  wfaiie  the  fruit  Hides  over  them  into 
baskets  placed  res^  to  receive  it :  it  is  then  thrown  in- 
to a  veffel  full  of  winter,  where  it  foaks  for  one  night, 
and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  waihed.  When  the  whole 
is  finifl)ed,and  welldried^it  is  put  into  another  machine, 
which   is  called  the  peeling-mill.    This  is  a  wooden 
grinder,  which  is  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  a  horfe..   In  pailing  over  the  dried  coffee  it 
takes  oflF  the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin 
(kin  that  detacher  J  ffelf  from  the  berry,  in  proportion  as 
it  grows  dry.     The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  ta* 
ken  out  of  this  mill  to  be  winnowed  in  another,  which 
is  called  the  winnowing  mill.  This  machine  is  provided 

with 
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Book  with  four  pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  U 
turned  by  a  (lave  with  confiderable  force ;  and  thevtrindi 
that  is  made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  p)ates>  clears  the 
coflFee  of  all  the  pellicles,  that  are  mixt  with  it.  It  is 
afterwards  put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries 
and  any  filth  that  may  happen  to  remain,  are  feparated 
by  negroes.  After  thefe  operations,  the  coffee  is  fit  for 
fale. 

The  tree,  which  produces  it,  flouriflies  only  in  thofe 
climates,  where  the  winters  are  extremely  mild.  The 
curious  raife  them  only  in  hot-houfes,  where  they  water 
them  frequently,  and  this  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  fee-» 
ing  thero» 

The  coflFee  tree  delights  particularly  in  hills  and  iqouh-' 
tains,  where  its  roots  isalmoft  always  dry,  and  its  head 
frequently  watered  with  gentle  (howers<  It  prefers  a 
wefiern  afpefi,  and  plowed  ground  without  any  appear- 
ance of  grafs.  The  plants  fhould  be  placed  at  eight 
feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  holes  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  themfetves  they  would 
rife  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  but  they  are  dinted 
to  five  for  the  fake  of  gathering  their  friiit  with  greater 
eafe.  Thus  dwarft  they  extend  their  branches,  fo 
that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot  round  about  them. 

The  coflFee  tree  bloflbms  in  the  months  of  Decern* 
ber,  January,  and  February,  according  to  the  tempera-* 
ture  of  the  air,  or  the  feafon  for  rain,  and  bears  in  Odo- 
bcr  or  November.  It  begins  to  yield  fruit  the  third  year, 
but  is  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the  fame 
infirmities,  that  moft  other  trees  are  fubjed  to,  it  is 
likewife  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  either  by  a  worm, 
that  pierces  its  root,  or  by  the  darting  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  are  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the  human  fpeties.  The 
length  of  its  life  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  foil  it 
is  planted  in.    The  hills  where  it  is  chiefly  found  have 

agra- 
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ft  gravdly  or  chalky  bottom.    In  one  of  thefc  it  Ian-  BOOK 
guiflics  for  fome  time  atid  then  dies;  in  the  other,  its  .  j^^ 
roots,  which  feldom  fail  of  ftriking  between  the  ftones^ 
obtain  nouriihment,  invigorate  the  trunk,  and  keep  the 
tree  alive  and  fruitful  for  thirty  years* 

This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the  cofffce  tree. 
The  proprietor  at  the  end  of  this  term  not  only  finds 
himfdf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land  fo  reduced,  that 
it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture.  One  may  fairly 
fajj  he  has  funk  his  capital  for  an  income  of  a  very  IfaorC 
continuance.  If  his  fituation  happens  to  be  in  an  iiland^ 
entirely  inclofed  and  occupied,  his  lofs  is  not  to  be  re-* 
paired.  But  upon  an  open  and  widely  extenfive  cotiti^ 
nent,  he  may  make  himfelf  amends  for  a  fpot  totally  ex-^ 
haufkd  by  a  tra£t  of  unappropriated  and  unbroken  virgin 
land,  which  it  is  at  bis  own  option  to  clear.  This  ad- 
vantage has  contributed  amazingly  to  multiply  the  cof- 
fee plantations  in  that  part  of  Guiana  that  belongs  to  the 
Dutch. 

The  fingle  colony  of  Surinam  furnifhed  in  1 768  one 
hundred  thoufand  weight  of  cotton,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  cocoa,  fourteen  millions  of  cofiee,  and  twenty- 
eight  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  raw  fugar,  Se* 
venty  (hips  were  freighted  with  thefe  commodities  to 
bring  them  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  poffible  for  us 
to  determine  with  the  fame  precifion  the  produce  of  the 
other  colonies  ;  but  we  ihall  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
tnith  in  fetting  it  at  one  fourth  part.  It  may  and  will 
increafe  confiderably.  Every  fpecies  of  cultivation, 
they  have  yet  undertaken,  will  be  extended  and  im- 
proved. They  will,  perhaps,  attempt  new  ones;  at 
leaft,  they  will  refume  that  of  indigo,  which  a  few  un- 
fuccefsful  experiments  induced  them  to  abandon  with- 
out fufficient  reafon. 

It 
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BOOK  It  is  true,  that  the  coa(l>  which  is  feventy*fi]f  kagues 
in  extent,  does  not  afford  a  fmgle  fpot  for  plantation, 
U'he  land  throughout  is  low  and  always  under  wat^r. 
But  the  great  rivers,  upon  which  they  have  begun  to 
fettle,  and  the  lead  of  which  is  navigabb  for  more  than 
thirty  leagues,  give  a  (Irong  invitation  to  enterprifing 
men  to  come  and  enrich  themfelves  on  their  banks.  The 
country  that  lies  between  thefe,  is  fruitful  and  wttered 
by  fmaller  rivers,  which  are,  however^  large  enough  to 
carry  (loops.  The  only  obftacle  to  great  fuccefs  is  th^ 
climate.  The  year  is  divided  between  continual  rains 
and  exceffive  heats.  Iheir  crops,  which  coft  them  vaft 
pains  to  raife,  are  not  to  be  preferved  withotit  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  from  fwarms  of  difgufling  reptiles  ^and 
they  themfelves  are  expofed  fucceffively  to  the  languors 
of  the  dropfy,  and  to  fevers  of  every  kind. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon,  which  has  induced 
the  principal  proprietors  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  redde  in 
Europe.  There  are  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  the  oo(oDy 
any  inhabitants^  but  the  fadors  of  thefe  wealthy. men, 
and  fuch  proprietors,  whofe  fortunes  are  too  moderate 
to  admit  of  their  intruding  the  care  of  their  plantations 
to  other  hands.  For  this  re^fon  their  confumption  can- 
not be  large ;  accordingly  the  vefTels,  which  are  fent 
from  the  metropolis  to  bring  home  th«irproduce>  carry 
out  nothing  but  abfolute  neceflaries,  at  lead,4f  there  are 
ever  any  articles  of  luxury^  it  is  but  feldom.  Even  this 
fcanty  fupply  the  Dutch  traders  are  forced  to  (hare  with 
the  Engliih  of  North-America. 

Those  foreigners  were  at  firft  admitted  onlybecaufe 
the  colony  was  under  a  neceiTity  of  purchasing  horfes  of 
them.  The  difficulty  of  breeding,  and,  perhaps,  other 
caufes,  have  edabliihed  this  permiiTion*  The  bringing 
horfes  is  fo  indifpenfible  a  paflport  for  the  men,  that  a 

(hip 
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fliip  which  does  not  carry  a  nnmber  proportioned  to  its  B  0  0  K 
fize  is  not  admitted  into  their  hai hours.     But  if  the 
horfes  happen  to  die  in  the  paflage^  it  is  fufficient  that 
their  heads  are  produced,  which  entitles  the  owners  to 
•expofe  to  Tale  other  faleable  comnnodities,  with  which 
they  may  have  (locked  themfelves  in  lieu  of  their  horfes. 
There  is  a  law  forbidding  payments  to  be  made  other- 
wife  than  by  barter  of  molaffes  and  rum  ;  but  this  law 
is  little  attended  to.     The  Englifli,  who  have  ufurped 
the  right  of  exporting  thither  whatever  they  p1eafe> 
take  care  to  export  the  mod  valuable  commodities  of 
the  colony,  and  even  exad  payments  in  money  or  bills 
of  exchange  on  Europe.     Such  is  the  law  of  force, 
which  republics  apply  not  only  to  other  nations,  but 
to  each  other.     The  Enghfli  treat  the  Dutch  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as   the  Athenians  did  the 
people  of  Melos.     It  has  ever  been  the  cafe^  faid  they 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland,  that  the  weakeft  fubmih 
to  the  firongefi  :  this  law  is  not  of  our  making  ;  //  //  as 
M  as  the  world,  and  will  fuhfift  ai  long  as  the  world 
endures.     This  argument,  which  is  fo  well  calculated 
to  fuit  the  purpofes  of  injuftice,  brought  Athens  in  its 
turn  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta^  and  at  length  de- 
ftroyed  it  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Various  are  the  opinions  with  refped  to  the  dan-  Dangers 
gcrs  which  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  expofed  to.    It  (hall  ^^c  Dutih 
be  our  bufinefs  to  obtain  fome  fixed  idea  on  this  im-  colonies 
portant  point.     In  the  firft  inftance,  an  invafion  by  any  arecxpof* 
of  the  European  powers,    would  be   eafily  effeSed.  *  * 
Their  largeft  (hips  could  enter  the  river  Poumaran,  the 
mouth  of  which  has  feven  or  eight  fathom  depth  of 
Water,  which  goes  continually  increafing  to  forty  fa- 
thom, at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  leagues.     The  lit- 
tle fort  of  New  Zealand,  which  prote6ts  the  banks> 
could  not  ftand  their  artillery  for  two  hours.     The  en- 
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^  9yP  ^  trance  of  the  Detnerary,  which  has  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  and  twenty-four  fathom  of  water,  and  has  not 
lefs  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  through  the  fpace  of  four 
leagues^  and  is  totally  defencelefs,  would  be  ilill  more 
eafy.  The  outlet  of  the  EfTequebe,  which  is  three 
leagues  in  breadth^  is  filled  with  fmall  iflands  and 
fallows ;  but  here,  as  wdll  as  all  along  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  are  found  channels  deep  enough  to  bring  the 
largeft  (hips  up  to  an  ifland  ten  leagues  diftant  from  the 
fea,  and  defended  only  by  a  miferable  redoubt.  And 
though  the  river  Berbice,  which  is  one  league  broad, 
can  fcarcely  admit  the  fmalleft  vefTels,  they  would  carry 
fufficient  force  to  reduce  fort  Naflau^  and  the  fcattered 
fettlemets  on  both  its  banks.  All  the  wefiern  part  of 
Dutch  Guiana  is  fcarcely  in  a  condition  to  reiift  the  at- 
tack of  an  enterprifing  cruizer :  but  would  infallibly  be 
obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  fight  of  the  moft  contemp- 
tible fquadron. 

The  eaftern  part,  which,  by  its  wealth,  is  expofed 
to  greater  danger,  is  better  defended.  The  entrance 
of  the  Surinam  river  is  not  very  pradicable,  on  account 
of  its  fand-banks.  Ships,  however,  that  do  not  draw 
more  than  twenty  feet  water,  can  come  in  at  flood. 
At  two  leagues  from  its  outlet^  the  Commenwine  joins 
the  Surinam.  This  point  of  union  the  Dutch  have 
principally  fortified.  They  have  ereded  a  battery  on 
the  Surinam,  another  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Com* 
menwine,  and  on  the  left  bank  a  citadel  called  Amfter- 
dam.  Thefe  works  form  a  triangle,  and  their  fires, 
which  crofs  each  other,  are  contrived  to  have  the 
double  effeS  of  preventing  fhips  from  proceeding  fur- 
ther up  one  river,  and  from  entering  into  the  other. 
The  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  fmall  morafs, 
and  is  inacceffible  except  by  a  narrow  caufeway  en- 
tirely commanded  by  the  artillery.    It  requires  no  more 

than 
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than  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  to  garrifon  it  com-  BOOK 

pletely.   It  is  flanked  with  four  baftions*  and  furround- 

ed  with  a  mud  rampart^  a  wide  ditch  full  of  water^  and 

a  good  covered  way :  for  the  reft,  it  is  unprovided 

with  powder  magazines,  has  no  vaults,  nor  any  kind  of 

cafemate.     Three  leagues  higher  up  on  the  Suriman  is 

a  clofe  battery  intended  to  cover  the  harbour  and  town 

of  Parambiro.    It  is  called  fort  Zealand.  A  battery  of 

the   fame    kind,  which   they    call  Sommeswelt  fort^ 

covers  the  Commenwine  at  nearly  the  fame  diflance. 

The  forces  of  the  colony  confift  of  its  militia  and  twelve 

hundred  regulars,  one  half  of  whofe  pay  is  fupplied  by 

the  inhabitants,  and  the  other  by  the  company. 

This  number  of  men  would  be  more  than  fufficient 
if  they  had  nothing  to  guard  againft  but  the  efforts  o^ 
the  natives.  The  few  favages,  who  endeavoured  to 
keep  pofleflion  of  places,  thsLt  fuited  the  Dutch,  have 
been  exterminated.  The  reft  kept  retreating  further 
into  the  inland  parts,  in  proportion  as  they  found  the 
Europeans  encroaching  upon  them  ;  and  live  quietly  in 
thofe  woods,  which,  by  ferving  them  as  an  afylum,  are 
become  as  dear  to  them  as  the  country  from  which 
they  have  been  driven. 

But  the  colony  has  not  the  fame  degree  of  fecurity 
vith  refpeS  to  the  negroes.  When  thefe  miferable 
creatures,  who  are  brought  from  Africa,  are  ezpofed 
to  fale,  they  are  placed  one  after  another  upon  a  table, 
and  examined  with  the  moft  minute  attention  of  a  fur-* 
geon  employed  by  the  government.  According  to  his 
report,  the  prices  of  them  are  fettled,  and  the  money 
is  ufually  paid  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The  pur- 
chafer,  however,  has  four  and  twenty  hours  allowed 
him  to  judge  from  his  own  obfervation,  of  the  good* 
nefs  of  his  bargain.    If  within*  that  time  he  is  diflatif* 

S2  fied 
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BOOK  ficd  with  the  choice  he  has  made,  he  has  a  right  to 
return  what  he  has  taken,  without  any  ceremony  or 
indemnification  ;  provided  he  has  not  fet  his  feal  upon 
them.  This  feal  is  a  filver  plate  on  which  are  engrav* 
ed  the  initials  of  his  chriftian  and  furname  :  after  heat- 
ing it,  they  apply  it  to  the  arm  or  bread  of  the  flave, 
and  the  marks  thus  burned  in  can  never  be  effaced. 
The  ufe  of  this  barbarous  pradice  is  to  enable  them  to 
diftinguiih  thofe  whofe  features  are  not  fufHciently  cha- 
radlerifed  for  European  eyes. 

•Nothing  is  more  uncommon  in  the  Dutch  fettlc- 
ments  than  to  fee  a  flave  made  free.  He  cannot  obtaia 
his  liberty  but  by  becoming  a  chriflian ;  and  before 
they  are  authorifed  to  adminifler  baptifm  to  him,  they 
mufl  purchafe  letters  of  freedom,  which  coflfourhan- 
dred  livres.  (between  17/.  and  18/.  flerling.)  Security 
muflaifo  be  given  for  his  maintenance  during  life,  left 
he  ihould  become  a  burthen  to  the  company,  or  fhouM 
be  induced  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
the  colony,  which  is  already  too  great.  When  we 
add  to  all  thefe  expences  the  lofs  of  the  original  pur- 
chafe money,  we  may  fafeiy  venture  to  conclude,  that 
the  franchifement  of  a  flave  cannot  be  common  among 
a  people  with  whom  avarice  is  the  ruling,  if  not  the 
only,  paflion. 

The  planters  here  are  fo  far  from  giving  way  to  thefe 
VL&s  of  humanity,  that  they  have  carried  oppreffion  to 
infinitely  greater  lengths,  than  it  has  been  extended  to 
in  the  iflands.  The  opportunities  of  defertion  on  a 
continent  of  immenfe  extent  is,  probably,  the  caufe  of 
this  extraordinary  barbarity  towards  the  blacks.  Upon 
the  flightefl  fufpicion  a  flave  is  put  to  death  by  his 
mafler  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  companions ;  but  this 
is  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  white  peoplei 
\irho  might  give  evidence  againfl  them  for  fo  flagrant  a 

breach 
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breach  of  the  rights  of  fociety.  The  blacks  not  being  BOOK 
admitted  to  give  teftimony^  are  of  no  fort  of  confe- 
quence.  The  metropolis  wink  at  this  cruelty,  and  by 
its  fliameful  connivance^  rifques  the  lofs  of  an  ufeful 
fettlement.  They  have  frequently  had  the  (Irongeft 
reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  a  revolution  ;  but  the  dan* 
ger  was  never  fo  great  nor  fo  imminent  as  in  1 763. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1 763,  an  infurrcQion 
broke  out,  which  by  its  example  and  confequencea 
might  have  produced  the  mod  fatal  effe&s  throughout 
the  American  fettlements.  Seventy-three  blacks  alTem** 
bled  in  one  houfe  at  Berbice,  fuddenly  murdered  their 
mafter,  and  fet  about  the  cry  of  liberty.  At  this  founfd, 
courage  and  hope  revived  and  animated  the  whole  body 
of  flaves.  They  joined  to  the  number  of  nine  thou- 
fand,  and  in  the  firft  tranfport&of  their  r^ge  fell  upon 
all  the  white  people  in  their  way;  thefe,  with  the 
chief  of  the  colony,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  on 
board  a  brigantine  at  the  lower  port  of  the  river.  In 
the  mean  time  five  hundred  men  arrived  from  Surinam 
to  their  aiCftaiice.  They  made  an  attempt  to  land,  and 
intrenched  themfelves  in  an  advantageous  poft,  till  the 
arrival  of  fome  troops  from  Europe. 

Happily  for  the  republic,  the  Englifli  at  Barbadoes, 
who  are  in  pofleiTion  of  mod  of  the  plantations  form* 
cd  on  the  Poumaran,  Dcfn/erary,  asd  Effequebe,  fent 
in  time  a  Aifficient  force  to  .keep  the. flaves  on  thefe 
three  rivers  in  order ;  and  by  a  ftill  more  .fortunate  oc- 
currencef  the  people  at  Surinam  at  this  very  time  con- 
cloded  a  treaty  they  had  on  foot^  with  the  negroes, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  wo6ds«  Ig^ 
norant,  as  they  probably  were,  of  a  commotion,  which 
might  have  been  fo  favourable  to  them,  thpy  confented 
not  to  r^^eive  aooong  them  any  fugitives  of  their  own 

S3  nation. 
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BOOK  nation.  This  ftipulation  deprived  the  rebels  of  their 
principal  refource  ;  and  by  fuch  a  combination  of  un- 
expeded  events,  they  were  reduced  again  to  a  ftate  of 
fervitude.  The  greateft  part  of  them  being  without 
armsi  they  eagerly  embraced  the  offer  of  a  capitulation 
with  their  mafters.  They  have,  however,  given  proofs 
of  that  iiiextinguifliable  principle  prevailing  in  their 
fouls,  which  never  fails  to  refift  opprcflion.  The  tran- 
quillity of  Dutch  Guiana,  like  that  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, where  rebellions  have  once  broke  out,  is  more 
apparent  then  real.  The  feeds  of  treafon  are  ripening 
in  fecret  within  the  forefts  of  Auka  and  Samaca. 

In  thefe  dcferts,  which  are  peopled  with  all  the 
(laves  who  have  fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  covetous 
Hollander,  a  fpecies  of  republic  has  grown  up,  compo- 
fed  of  fifteen  or  fixteen   thoufand  inhabitants,  divided 
into  feveral  villages^  each  of  which  choofes  a  chief  for 
itfelf.    Thefe  wandering  clans  fall  unexpeftedly  fonac- 
times  upon  one  fide  of  the  colony,  fometimes  upon 
another,  in  order  to  carry  off  fupplies  for  their  own 
fubfiftence,  and  to  lay  wade  the  wealth  of  their  former 
tyrants.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  troops  are  kept  conti- 
nually upon  the  watch  to  check  or  to  furprize  fo  dan- 
gerous an  enemy.    By  means  of  private  information, 
they  contrive  to  efcape  every  fnare,   and  dired  their 
march  to  thofe  parts  which  happen  to  be  left  defence- 
lefs.     Conventions  and  treaties  are  no  fecurity  againft 
their  attacks. 

It  dependS)  however,  upon  the  wifilom  and  mode- 
ration of  thefe  very  republicans,  who  have  rendered  the 
load  of  fervitode  fo  oppreflive  to  the  negroes,  to  pre- 
vent a  general  revolution,  of  which  they  would  be  the 
firft  vidims.  They  Tiave  already  been  guilty  of  great 
overfights.  They  have  not  given  to  their  American 
couragethe  fettlements,  that  attention  they  deferved,  although  they 

produce  of  have 

them. 
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have  met  with  ftrokes  fo  fevcre,  and  fo  clofely  follow-  BOOK 

ing  upon  each  other>  as  ought  to  have  opened  their 

eyes.    If  they  had  not  been  blinded  by  the  rapidity  of 

their  fuccefs,  they  would  have  difcovered  the  beginning 

of  their  ruin  in  the  lofs  of  BrstzW.     Stript  of  that  vaft 

acquifition>  which  in  their  hands  might  have  become 

the  firft  colony  of  the  univerfe^  and  might  have  atoned 

for  the  weaknefs  or  infufficiency  of  their  territory  in 

Europe,  they  faw  themfelves  reduced  to  the  condition 

they  were  in  before  they  had  made  this  conqueft,  of 

being  fa3ors  for  other  nations ;  and  thus  was  created, 

in  their  mafs  of  real  wealth,  a  void  which  hath  ^never 

fince  been  (iHed  up. 

The  confequences  of  the  aS  of  navigation,  pafled  in 
England,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the  Dutch.  From  this 
time,  that  ifland  ceafing  to  be  a  tributary  to  the  trade 
of  the  republic,  became  her  rival,  and  in  a  (hort  time 
acquired  a  decifive  fuperiority  over  her  in  Africa,  Afia, 
and  America. 

Had  tothet*iTations  adopted  the  policy  of  Britain, 
Holland  mud  have  funk  under  the  ftroke.    Happily  for 
her,  their  kings  knew  not,  or  cared  not  for  the  pfofpe- 
rity  of  their  people.    Every  government,  however,  in 
proportion  as  ithz%  become  bfiore  enlightened,  has  af- 
fumed  to  itfdf  iti  own  branches  of  commerce.    Each 
ftep  that  has  been  taken  for  this  purpofc,  has  been  an 
additional  check  upon  the  Dutch  ;  and  we  may  pre- 
fume  from  the  prtknt  ftate  of  thin^^,  that  fooner  or 
later  every  people  will  eftablifh  a  navigation  for  them- 
felves fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  to  the 
extent  of  their  abilities.    To  this  period  the  courfc  of 
events  in  all  nations  feems  to  tend,  and  whcrifoever  it 
ftiali  arrive,    the  Dutch,  who  are  indebted  for  their 
fuccefs  as  much  to  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  their 

neighbours,  as  to  their  own  ©economy  and  experience, 

will 
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BOOK  will  find  themfelvcs  feduccd  to  their  original  ftate  of 
poverty. 

It  is  not  certainly  in  the  power  of  human  prudence 
to  prevent  this  revolution  ;  but  there  was  no  necei&ty 
to  anticipate  it»  as  the  republic  has  done,  by  chooiingto. 
interfere  as  a  principal,  in  the  troubles  which  fo  fre- 
quently huve  agitated  Europe,  The  interefted  policy  of 
our  times  would  have  afforded  a  fufficient  excufe  for  the 
wars  ihe  has  commenced  or  fuftained  for  the  fake  of 
her  trade.  But  upon  what  principle  can  (he  juftify 
thofe  in  which  her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill-founded 
apprehenfions,  have  engaged  her  ?  She  has  been  obliged 
to  fupport  herfelf  by  immenfe  loans :  if  we  fum  up  to- 
gether all  the  debts  feparately  contraded  by  the  ftates- 
general,  the  province,  and  the  towns^  which  are  all. 
equally  public  debJts,  we  ihali  find  they  amouot  to  two 
thoufaod  millions ;  (between  80  and  90  raitlions  fieri.) 
the  intereft  of  which,  though  reduced  to  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  has  amazingly  increafed  the  load  q(  taxes. 

I  SHALL  leave  it  to  others. to  examine,  whether  thefe 
taxes  have  been  laid  on  with'  judgmejit,  and  collefied 
with  dueoeconomy.     It  is  fufEcient  here  to  remark, 
that  they  have  had  the  effeS  of  increafmg  fo  confide- 
rably  the  prices  of  necefTaries,  and  confequently  that 
of  labour,  that  the  induflrious  part  of  the  nation  have 
fuflFered  feverely  from  them.     The .  manufa&urea  of 
wooU  filki  gold,  filyer,  and  a  variety  of  others,  have 
fuqk  .after  having  flruggled  for  a  long,  iinie.  under  the 
growing  weight  of  taxe?  and  fcarcity.  When  the  fpring 
equinox  brings  on  at  the  brnt  time  high  ti^es  and  the 
melting  of  the  fnow,  a  co^mtry  is  laid  under  water 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.    No  iopjner  does  the 
increafe.  pf' taxes,  raife  the  price  o£  proviflons,  than 
the  worknokjan,   who  pays   more   for   bis.  daily  con- 

-    .  fufnptioDi 
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fumptioDy  without  receiving  any  addition  to  his  wages,  BOOK 
forfakes  the  manufaQure  and  workfhop.    Holland  has 
not  preferved  any  of  its  internal  refources  of  trade^  but 
fuch  as  were  not  expofed  to  any  foreign  competition. 

The  hulbandry  of  the  republic,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  call  it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  fay,  the  herring 
filhery,  has  fcarcely  fufFered  lefs.  This  fiftiery,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  entitled  the  gold  mine  of  the  ftale, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  perfons  who  derived  their 
fubfiftence,  and  even  grew  rich  by  it,  is  not  only  reduc- 
ed to  one-half,  but  the  profits  of  it,  as  well  thofe  of  the 
whale filhery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  by  advances  of  cafli,  that  thofe  who  fupport  thefe 
two  fiflieries,  emba?k  in  the  undertaking.  The  partner- 
Ihips  confift  of  merchants,  who  furnifli  the  bottoms,  the 
rigging,  the  utenfils  and  the  (lores.  Their  profit  con- 
fills  almoft  entirely  in  the  vent  of  thefe  feveralmerchan- 
difes:  they  were  paid  for  them  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  fifliery,  which  feldom  yields  more  than  is  fufficient 
to  defray  its  expences.  The  impoffibility"  there  is  in 
Holland  of  employing  their  numerous  capitals  to  better 
advantage,  has  been  the  only  caufe  of  preferving  the 
remains  of  thb  ancient  fource  of  the  public  profperity. 

The  exceflive  taxes,  which  have  ruined  the  manu- 
faSures  of  the  republic,  and  reduced  the  profits  of  their 
filheries  fo  low,  has  greatly  confined  their  navigation. 
The  Dutch  have  the  materials  for  building  at  the  firft 
hand.  Thiey  feldom  crofs  the  fea  without  a  cargo. 
They  live  with  the  ftrifteft  fobriety.  The  lightnefs  of 
their  (hips  in  working,  is  a  great  faving  in  the  numbers 
of  their  crews ;  and  thefe  crews  are  eafily  formed,  and 
always  kept  in  the  greateft  perfeQion,  and  at  a  fmall  ex- 
pcnce,  from  the  multitude  of  failors  f warming  in  a 
country  which  confifts  of  nothing  elfe  but  fea  and  (hore. 
Notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  which  are  fur- 
ther 
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BOOK  thcr  increafed  by  the  low  rate  of  money,  they  have 
I^'-       been  forced  to  (hare  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  with 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  cfpeciaily  the  Hamburghers, 
with  whom  the  neceffary  requidtes  for  navigation  are 
not  encumbered  with  the  fame  impofitions. 

With  the  freights  have  drminiflied  the  commifEons 
which  ufed  to  be  fcnt  to  the  United  Provinces.  When 
Holland  was  become  a  great  ftaple,  merchandife  was 
fent  thither  from  all  parts,  as  to  the  market,  where  the 
fale  of  them  was  moft  ready,  fure,  and  advantageous. 
Foreign  merchants  were  the  more  ready  oftentimes  to 
fend  them  thither,  as  they  obtained  at  an  eafy  rate  cre- 
dit to  the  amount  of  two- thirds,  or  even  three-fourths, 
of  the  value  of  their  goods.  This  management  infur- 
cd  to  the  Dutch  the  double  advantage,  of  employing 
their  capitals  without  rifque,  and  gaining  commiffion 
befides.  The  gains  of  commerce  were  at  that  time  fo 
confidei  able,  that  they  could  eafily  bear  thefe  charges : 
they  are  now  fo  greatly  leflened,  fince  experience 
has  multiplied  the  number  of  adventurers,  that  the  fel- 
ler is  obliged  to  conduQ  his  commodity  himfelf  to  the 
confumer,  without  the  intervention  of  any  agent.  But 
if  upon  certain  occafions  an  agent  muft  be  employed, 
ihey  Will  prefer,  c^eterh  paribus ;  Hamburgh,  where 
commodities  pay  a  duty  only  of  one  per  ceiit.  for  im- 
port and  export,  to  Holland,  where  they  pay  five. 

The  republic  hath  loft  like  wife  the  trade  of  infu- 
rance,  "which  (he  had  in  a  manner  monopolized  former-, 
merly.  It  was  in  her  ports  that  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ufed  to  infure  their  freijghts,  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  infurers,  who  by. dividing  and  multiplying  their 
rifqucs,  fcldom  failed  of  enriching  themfejves.  In  pro-^ 
portion  as  the  fpirit  of  inquiry  introduced  itfelf  inlo  all 
Dur  ideas,  whether  of  philofophy  pr  peconcuny^  the 

utility 
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uiiility  of  thefc  fpcculations  became  univerfally  known.  BOOK 
The  pradice  became  familiar  and  general ;  and  what        '^^• 
oth|5r  nations  gained  by  it,  was  of  courfe  loft  to  Hol- 
land. 

From  thefc  obfervations  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
branches  of  commerce  the  republic  was  in  poffeffion  of, 
have  been  very  greatly  diminifhed.  Perhaps  the  great- 
er  part  of  them  would  h^ve  been  annihilated,  if  the 
extent  of  her  credit,  and  her  extraordinary  oeconomy, 
had  not  enabled  her  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  profit  of  no 
more  than  three  per  cent,  which  we  look  upon  to  be  the 
value  of  the  produS  upon  all  her  trade.  The  deficien- 
cy has  been  made  up  to  them  by  vefting  their  money  in 
the  Enghfh,  French,  Auftrian,  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  c- 
ven  Ruffian  funds,  the  amount  of  which  upon  the 
whole,  is  about  fixtecn  hundred  millions  of  livres, 
(about  70  millions  fterling.) 

Formerly  the  ftate  made  this  branch  of  commerce 
unlawful,  which  is  now  become  the  moft  confiderable 
of  any.  Had  the  law  been  obferved,  the  fums  they  have 
lent  to  foreigners  would  have  lain  unemployed  at  home ; 
their  capiuk  for  the  ufe  of  trade  being  already  fo  large! 
that  the  leaft  addition  to  them,  fo  far  from  giving  an  ad- 
vantage, would  become  detrimental,  by  making  the 
amount  t6o  great  for  ufe.  The  fuperfluity  of  money 
would  immediately  have  brought  the  United  Provinces 
to  that  period,  in  which  excefs  of  wealth  begets  pover- 
ty.  Millions  of  opulent  perfons,  in  the  midft  of  their 
pleafures,  would  not  have  had  wherewithal  to  fupport 
themfelves. 

The  contrary  pradice  has  been  the  principal  refource 
of  the  re()ublic.  The  money  (he  has  lent  to  neighs 
•bouring  nations,  has  procured  her  an  annua!  balance  in 
her  favour,  by  the  revenue  accruing  from  it.  The 
credit  is  al\*rays  the  fame,  and  produces  always  the 
fame  intereft. 
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BOOK  We  fhall  not  pre  fume  to  determine  how  long  the 
Dutch  will  continue  to  enjoj  fo  comfortable  a  fituation. 
Experience  authorifes  us  only  to  declare^  that  all  go- 
veinmenls,  which  have  unfortunately  for  the  people  a- 
dopted  the.  dcteilable  fyftcm  of  borrowings  will  fooner 
or  later  be  forced  to  give  it  up  ;  and  the  abufe  they  have 
made  of  it  will  mod  probably  oblige  them  to  defraud 
their  creditors.  Whenever  the  republic  (hall  be  re- 
duced to  this  nate>  her  great  refource  will  be  in  agri- 
culture. 

7'his^  though  it  is  capahle  of  improvement  in  the 
country  of  Breda,  Bois-le-Duc,  2^tphen5  and  Gucl- 
dres,  can  never  become  very  confiderablc.  The  territo- 
ry belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  is  fo  fmalU  that  it 
ulll  almoft  juftify  the  opinion  of  a  fultan^  who,  feeing 
with  what  obQinacy  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed 
with  each  other  the  poflfeflion  of  it,  declared^  if  it  be- 
longed to  him>  he  would  order  his  pioneers  to  throw  it 
into  the  fea.  The  foil  is  good  for  nothing  but  fi(hy 
which,  before  the  Dutch,  were  the  only  ini^abitantsof  it. 
It  has  been  faid  with  as  much  truth  a^  ^ergy,  that  the 
four  elements  were  but  in  embryo  there.  The  produce 
of  the  lands  will  never  be  fufHcient  to  maintam  one 
fourth  part  of  the  two  millions,  that  inhabit  it  at  this 
time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be,  by  her  Eqrppeati  pof- 
fefions,  that  the  republic  can  expeft  to  be  preTerved, 
She  may  depend  with  more  reafon  upon  thofe  in  Ame-. 
rica* 

The  countries  (he  holds  in  that  part  of  the  world  are 
all  of  them  under  the  influence  of  monopolies.  Her 
iflands  as  well  as  her.faSocies  in  America^  depend  upon 
the  Weft-India  company,  the  credit  of  which,  fincethe 
lofs  of-  Brazil,  has  funk  fo  prodigioufly,  that  their  ftoct 
feilsat  near  fixty/»^r  r^«/.  under  par. 

Surinam,  wbich  was  taken  by  Ipme  private  (hips 
fitted  out  in  Zealand,"  was  ceded  by  the  ftates  ofthat  pro*- 
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vitice  to  the  fame  company,  who  having  ftill  their  B  Q  O  IC 
imagination  filled  with  the  idea  of  ihcir  ancient 
grandeur,  undertook  without  hefitation,  the  manage- 
ment of  that  territory.  Upon  ferious  reflcftion  they 
found  that  the  expence  which  was  neceflary  to  put  it  in 
a  (late  to  yield  them  any  advantage,  was  far  too  great 
for  their  exhauAed  finances.  They  gave  up  a  third  of 
their  property  to  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and  another 
third  to  an  opulent  individual  of  the  name  of  Daarflens. 
The  two  other  colonies  on  the  continent  are  likewife 
under  the  controol  of  trading  companies,  to  which  they 
owe  their  foundation. 

Not  one  of  thefe  ibcieties  is  in  pofleffion  of  a  An- 
gle (hip,  nor  carries  on  any  fort  of  trade-  The  navi- 
gation to  the  American  fettlements  is  equally  open  to 
every  member  of  the  community,  under  this  whimfical 
and  oppreflive  condition,  however,  that  every  fliip 
bound  for  Surinam  and  Berbicc,  ftiall  fail  from  Amfter- 
dam;  and  thofe  for  Eflfequeb^  from  Zealand,  and  Chat 
they  fliall  return  to  the  fame  ports  from  which  they 
failed.  The  bufinefs  of  the  companies  is  confined  to  the 
government  and  the  defence  of  the  territories  fubmitted 
Ito  their  jurifdiSion;  and  to  enable  them  to  fupport 
thefe  expences,  the  republic  authorifes  them  to  impofe 
taxes  of  different  kinds. 

All  commodities  imported  into  the  colonies,  or  ex- 
ported from  them,  pay  large  duties.  Slaves,  on  their 
arrival,  are  fubjeS  to  much  larger.  There  is  a  poll-tax 
upon  blacks  and  whites  from  the  age  of  three  years. 
None  but  foreigners  are  exempted  from  thisfhameful 
tribute;  and  this  exemption  is  not  taken  off  but  by  a 
refidence  of  more  than  ten  years.  When  an  eftate  is 
transferred,  both  the  feller  and  the  purchafer  are  fubjeft-; 
to  a  confiderable  fine.  Every  manufaSurer,  be  his  in- 
duftry  ever  fo  great,  is  obliged  to  give  in  an  accountof 

his 
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BOOK  his  gains  upon  oathi  and  the  impoft  is  regulated  agree« 
Z^!l  1  *^'*  ^°  the  amount  of  his  profits.  After  the  public  ex- 
pences  are  defrayed^  the  remainder  of  the  revenue) 
\vhich  the  weaknefs  or  corruption  of  the  fovereign  pow« 
er  has  fuffered  to  become  too  exorbitant  is  divided  a- 
mong  the  members  of  the  diflFerent  companies. 

Every  wife  government  has  dtfcovered  the  ill  effed 
of  leaving  their  American  poITeffions  in  the  hands  .of 
particular  focieties^  whofe  private  interefts  do  not  al- 
ways coincide  with  that  of  the  public.  They  have  con- 
fidered  their  fubjeSs  in  the  new  world  as  having  an 
equal  right  with  thofe  of  the  old  to  be  governed  not  by 
partial  but  by  general  laws.  They  have  been  of  opiDi* 
on,  that  their  colonies  would  make  a  more  rapid  pro- 
grefs  under  the  immediate  protedion  of  the  (latey  than 
under  that  of  a  middle-agent.  The  event  has  demon* 
flrated  more  or  lefs  in  all  cafes  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  re- 
flexions. Holland  is  the  only  power  which  has  not  adopt' 
ed  fo  (imple  and  rational  a  plan ;  though  every  circum* 
(lance  concurred  to  make  it  more  neceflary  to  her  than 
to  other  dates. 

Her  fettlements  are  without  any  defence  againft  ene- 
mies,  which  either  ambition  or  revenge  may  raife  up 
againfi  her ;  and  are  in  contiiiual  danger  of  infurre&ioos 
from  the  cruelty  with  which  the  flaves  are  treated. 
Their  produ3ionSf  all  of  which  ought  to  be  carried 
home  to  the  metropolis,  are  every  day  fmuggled  into 
foreign  colonies  in  North- America.  The  difinclinatiofli 
which  a  people  merely  commercial  naturally  have  to 
the  improvement  of  land  is  ftregthened  in  the  colonies 
by  the  abufes  infeparable  from  the  form  of  government 
eftabliflied  there.  The  means  of  creating  a  new  order 
of  things  in  them  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  au- 
thority,  protedion,  or  adivity  of  a  private   fociety. 

Revolutions  of  fuch  magnitude  cannot    be   brought 

about 
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about  but  by  the  immediate  fuperintendence  of  the  B  O  O  K 
date.  "^• 

If  the  republic  adopts  the  refolution,  which  her 
deareft  interefts  require,  (he  will  ceafe  to  depend  folely 
for  her  exidence  upon  a  precarious  indu(lry>  fome 
branches  of  which  ihe  is  every  day  lofing,  and  which, 
fooner  or  later,  (he  will  lofe  entirely.  Her  colonies, 
which  comprehend  every  advantage,  that  a  mercan- 
tile and  landed  nation  can  defire,  will  furnifh  produc- 
tions, the  whole  profits  and  property  of  which  will 
center  in  her.  By  her  territorial  acquifitions  (he  will  be 
enabled  in  every  market  to  rival  thofe  nations,  whofe 
commodities  (he  formerly  ferved  only  to  convey.  In  a 
word,  Holland  will  ceafe  to  be  a  warehoufe,  and  be- 
come a  nation.  She  will  find  in  America  that  coniift- 
ence,  which  Europe  has  denied  her.  It  remains  to 
fee,  if  Denmark,  the  only  northern  power,  that  has 
ex-tended  its  trade  and  fovereignty  into  the  new  world 
has  any  reafonable  foundation  to  conceive  hopes  of  ag- 
grandizing itfelf  by  them. 

Denmark   and    Norway,   which  are    at    prefent  Daniflifet- 
united   under  the  fame  government,    formed  in  the  J^*'™?***^ 
eighth  century  two  diflFerent  ftates.  While  the  former  mas,  St' 
fignalized  itfelf  by  the  conqueft  of  England,  and  other  John,  and 
bold  enterprifes,  the  latter  peopled  the  Orcades,  Fero  Santa  Crux 
and  Iceland.     Urged  by  that  reftlefs  fpirit,  which  had 
always  a&uated  their  anceflors,  the  Scandinavians,  this 
a&ive  nation  fo  early  as  in  the  ninth  century  formed 
an  e(labli(hment  in  Greenland,  which  country  there 
is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe,  is  attached  to  the  American 
continent.    It  is   even    thought,  notwithftanding  the 
darknefs  which  prevails  over  all  the  hiftorical  records 
of  the  north,  that  there  are  fufEcient  traces  to  induce  a 
belief  that   their  navigators  in  the  eleventh  century 
were  hardy  enough  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  coafts  of 

Lab  rador 
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BOOK  Labrador  and  Newfoundland*  and  that  .they  left  feme 

III  • 

fmall  colonies  on  them.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  the 

Norwegians  have  a  right  todifpute  with  Columbus  the 
gJory  of  having  difcovercd  the  new  world  5  at  leaft>  if 
.  thofe  may  be  laid  to  have  made  the  difcovery  who  were 
there  without  knowing  it. 

The  wars  which  Norway  had  to  ruilain*  till  the 
time  it  became  united  to  Denmark  %  the  diffictrltieSi 
which  the  government  oppofed  to  its  navigation;  the 
ftate  of  oblivion  and  inaSion  into  which  this  enter- 
priflng  nation  fell,  not  only  lo(l  it  its  colonies  in  Green^ 
land*  but  alfo  whatever  fettlements  or  connexions  ift 
might  have  had  on  the  coafts  of  America. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  the  GenoeFe 
navigator  had  begun  the  conqueft  of  trhat  part  of  the 
world  under  the  Spanifli  banner*  that  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  who  were  then  become  one  nation,  caft 
their  eyes  upon  that  hemifphere,  which  was  nearer  to 
them  than  to  anjr  of  thofe  nations,  who  had  already 
poflefled  themfelves  of  diflFerent  parts  of  it.  They 
chofe,  however,  to  make  their  way  into  into  It  by  the 
ihortefl  courfe,  and  therefore  in  1 619  fentcaptain  Munk 
to  find  out  a  paflage  by  the  north*weft  into  the  pacific 
ocean.  His  expedition  was  attended  with  as  little  fuccefs 
as  thofe  of  many  other  navigators,  both  before  and 
after  him. 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  a  difappointment  in  their 
(irft  attempt  would  not  entirely  have difgufled  theDanes; 
and  that  they  would  have  continued  their  American  ex- 
peditions till  they  had  fucceeded  in  forming  feme  fetdc* 
ments,  that  might  have  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble^ 
If  they  loft  fight  of  thofe  diftant  regions,  it  was,  becaufe 
they  were  forced  to  it  by  wars  in  Europe,  which  their 
imprudence  as  well  as  their  wdaknefs  had  brought  upon 
them.  Succeflive  lofles  reduced  them'  to  a  defperatc 
ftate,  from  which  they  would  never  have  recovered, 

had 
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had  not  the  affifta^nce  of  Holland  and  the  fteady  perre-  BOOK 
V€ranc€  of  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  procured  them      J^^' 
a  peace  in  1660,  lefs  humiliating  and  lefs  de(b-u£tive 
than  they  had  reafon  to  fear. 

The  government  fcized  the  firft  moment  of  tranquil- 
lity to  probe  the  wounds  of  the  ftate.  Like  all  other 
Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided  between  an  elec- 
tive chief,  the  nobility  or  fenate,  and  the  commons. 
The  king  enjoyed  no  other  pre-eminence  than  that  of 
preftding  in  the  fenate  and  commanding  the  army.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  Diets,  the  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  fenate  :  but  all  great  aflFairs  were 
referred  to  the  Diets  themfelves,  which  were  compofed 
of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty. 
'  Though  this  conftitution  is  formed  upon  the  mo- 
del of  liberty,  no  country  was  lefs  free  than  that  of 
Denmark.  The  clergy  had  forfeited  their  influence 
from  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The  burgefles  had 
not  yet  acquired  wealth  fufficient  to  make  them  confi- 
derable.  Thefe  two  orders  were  overwhelme^d  by  that 
of  the  nobility,  which  was  ftill  influenced  by  the  ori- 
ginal feudal  fpirit,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force. 
The  critical  fituation  of  the  aflfairs  of  Denmark  did  not 
iftfpire  this  body  of  men  with  that  juftice  or  moderaii- 
on  which  the  circumftances  of  the  time  required.  They 
refiifed  to  contribute  their  proportion  to  the  public  ex- 
pences,  and  by  this  refufal  exafperated  the  members 
of  the  Diet.  Thefe,  in  the  excefs  of  their  refentment 
invefted  the  king  with  an  abfolute,  unlimited  power ; 
and  the  nobles,  who  had  driven  them  to  this  aft  of 
defperation,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  follow  their 
example. 

After  this  revolution,  the  moft  imprudent,  and  the 

moft  fingular  that  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  hifto^ 

ry,  the  Danes  fell  into  a  lethargy.     To  thofe  great  con- 

Vol.  III.  T  vulfions. 
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BOOK  vulGoASy  which  art  occaiiocift4  by  the  cU(hbg  t>f  im-* 
portani  rigbtty  fucceeded  the  delufive  tranqutlUty  of 
&rvUu4»*  A  natloB*  which  had  fiUtd  the  fccne  for  fe« 
veral  ages,  appeared  no  itiore  on  the  theatre  of  the 
workL  In  1 67 1 ,  it  juft  recovered  fe  far  fron  the  trmnce, 
bto  which  the  accefft  of  defpotiiea  had  thrown  it»  as  to 
look  abroad  and  take  poiTeiflioD  of  a  Itttk  Amexicaa 
ifland,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas.    . 

This  i{land#  the  &rtbe(t  of  the  Ouribbeest  tawaads 
the  weftj  was  totally  uninhabited^  when  the  Daoea  uo«< 
dertook  to  form  a.fettlfimeet  upon  it.  They  were  at 
ii'rft  oppofed  by  the  Englifli^  vmAot  puetenoe  that  fixne 
emigrants  of  that  nation  had  formerly  hegiun  to  dear 
it.  The  Britiih  minifiry  ftopt.  the  progiwfii  of  this  in*> 
terference  ;  and  the  eoboy  weie  left  to  form  plantati- 
ons of  fugar#  fuch  as  a  iaody  foil  of  no  gneater  extent 
than  five  leagues  in  le^gth^  and  two  and  a  half  is  breadth 
would  admit  of. 

So  fmall  a  cultivation  iftauld  sever  have  given  sny 
importance  to  the  ifland  of  St«  Thoauii^  hut  the  fea 
has  hollowed  out  from  its  coaft  an  exodUent  harbour^ 
in  which  fifty  (hips  may  ride  willi  (ecurity.  So  (ignal 
an  isidvantage  attraded  both,  tj»e  EngUih  acid  French 
Buccaneers^  who  were  dtfirons  of  esMnptisg  their 
booty  from  the  duties  d^oy  were  fubjed  to  pay  in  the 
fettlements  beloAging  to  their  own  naaions.  Whenever 
they  had  taken  their  prices  in  the  bnnei^ktilwiea,  from 
which  they  could  not  mabe  the  windward  iflandSf  they 
put  into  that  of  St,  Thanes  to  dilpofe  of  tliem.  It 
was  alfo  the  aiylum  of  «H  ntiercliant  (hips  which  fre- 
quented it  as  a  neutral  pen  in  time  <of  war.  it  was . 
the  marty  where  the  neighbouring  colonies  bartered 
their  refpedive  commoditie$»  which  they  oould  net  do 
elfewhere  with  fo  much  eafe  and  iafety.  It  was  the 
port  from  which  they  cisMinvaUy  di%eecfaed  vetbts 

richly 
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f ichfy  ladoR  to  arry  on  g  irlnodeflifie  tnidf  witb  lb#  '  0  0  1^ 
Spgn^  C99(l9>  in  f^iurii  for  which  tbry  t^rougb^  bgck  i  ^!^ 
cofl&l^r^M^  qugntici^i  9f  metfti  god  mcrcbfiiidifef  pf 
gff ftt  r»l«e.    In  a  wofd^  Sf.  Tbomiiy  was  g  iparl(«t  of 
v«ry  great  ^pnffqiHBii^. 

DsNMARic^  howevfrf  reaped  no  advantage  from  thii 
rapid  ciroihlioii.  Tbe  per<bni#  who  enriched  tbcm'^ 
khts,  werie  fpreigBtri»  wbo  carried  tbeir  wealth  to 
other  Ifiiuitionf*  The  metropolis  hiul  no  otb^r  com^ 
miHiicaiion  with  ii9  cplopy  ibaq  by  a  fiogle  (hip  fenl 
Otf  t  Mfi^Wy  ID  Africa  to  purcbaie  flavea»  wbi^b  being 
fold  in  Americat  the  (hip  returned  home  laden  with 
the  prodvi^ip^  of  tb^t  country.  In  lyip*  their  traf* 
fie  iocreaff d  by  the  cWartng  i^f  the  ifland  of  St.  Johoy 
iN^hieh  i9  adjaiDej^t  to  St.  Thoma<»  but  not  half  fo  targe. 
Thefe  (lender  hegiQnieg^  would  have  required  the  ad** 
dition  of  Crab  iflaod*  or  Boumquen>  where  thty  had 
attempted  to  form  a  fettlement  two  years  before. 

This  iflajid^  which  b  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  in 
ciricumferencej  has  a  coofiderable  number  of  hiib ;  but 
they  are  aeither  harrant  fteep,  nor  very  high.  The  foil 
of  the  plains  and  valliesj  which  run  between  thcos^ 
(een^s  to  be  very  fruitful ;  and  is  watered  by  a  aorabee 
of  fprings*  the  water  of  which  is  faid  to  be  excellent. 
Nature^  at  the  fame  time  that  fiie  has  denied  it  a 
harfaourf  had  made  it  amends  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Soeft  bajFs^  that  can  be  conceived.  One  can  (c^rce 
ffir  a  Aep  without  finding  fome  requiins  of  plantations^ 
rows  of  orange  end  leipon  trees^  which  make  it  evi-» 
deoty  that  ibe  Spaniards  of  Porto-Rico,  who  are  not 
fifrther  iliftaat  than  five  or  fix  leagues^  had  formerly 
fettled  there. 

The  En^fliy  obfervbg  that  fo  promifing  an  ifiand 
waa  without  inhfibitants,  began  to  raife  fiome  plantations 
there  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century ;  but  they 

Ta  had 
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3  O  O  K  had  not  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  Thej 
j^^  ,  were  furprized  by  the  Spaniardt,  who  murdered  all  the 
meiii  and  carried  oflF  the  women  and  children  to  Porto 
Rico.  This  accident  did  not  deter  the  Danes  from 
making  fome  attempts  to  fettle  there  in  1717.  But  the 
fubjeds  of  Great-Britain  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights^ 
fent  thither  fome  adventurers^  who  were  at  firft  plun* 
dered,  and  foon  after  driven  off  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
jealoufy  of  thefe  American  tyrants  extends,  even  to  the 
prohibiting  of  fiihing  boats,  to  approach  any  (here 
where  they  have  a  right  of  poffeffioni  though  they  do 
not  exerciie  it.  ^  Too  idle  to  profecute  cultivation,  too 
fufpicious  to  admit  induftrious  neighbours,  they  con- 
demn th^  Crab  ifland  to  eternal  folitude ;  they  will  nei- 
ther inhabit  it  themfelves,  nor  fuffer  any  other  nation 
to- inhabit  it.  Such  an  exertion  of  exclufive  fovereign- 
ty,  has  obliged  Denmark  to  give  up  this  ifland  for  that 
of  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  had  a  better  title  to  become  an  objed 
of  national  ambition.  It  is  eighteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  1643  it  was  tn« 
habited  by  Dutch  and  Englifli.  Their  rivalfliip  in  trade 
foon  made  them  enemies  to  each  other.  In  1646,  af- 
ter an  obftinate  and  bloody  engagement  the  Dutch 
were  beat,  and  obliged  to  quit  a  fpot  upon  which  they 
had  formed  great  expectations.  The  conquerors  were 
employed  in  feturing  the  confequences  of  their  vidory; 
when  in  l650>  they  were  attacked  and  driven  out  in 
their  turn  by  twelve  hundred  Spaniards,  brought  over 
thither  in  fire-ihips.  The  triumph  of  thefe  laded  but 
a  few  months.  The  remains  of  that  numerous  body, 
which  were  left  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  furren- 
dered  without  refiflance  to  a  hundred  and  fixty  French, 
who  had  embarked  from  St.  Chriftopher's  to  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  the.  ifland. 

These 
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THEsfe  new  inhabitants  loft  no  timt  to  make  them-  B  O  O  K 
felves  acquainted  with  a  coantry  fo  much  in  rcqueft. 
In  a  foil,  in  other  refpeds  excellent,  they  found  only 
one  river  of  a  moderate  firk^  which  gliding  gently  aU 
moft  on  a  level  with  the  fea^  though  a  flat  country,  fur«. 
nithed  only  a  hrackifti  water. '  Two  or  three  ^rings» 
which  they  found  in  the  innerraoft  parts  of  the  iftand,. 
made  but  feeble  amends  for  this  defed.  The  pondr 
were  for  the  moft-part  dry.  The  conftfufikion.of.  re*, 
fervoirs  required  lime.  Nor. was  the  climate  more  in* 
viting  to  the  new  inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat, 
and  covered  with  old  trees,  fcarcely  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  winds  to  carry  off' the  poifonous  vapours, 
with  which  its  moraffes  clogged  the  atmofphere.  There 
was  but  one  remedy  for  this  inconveni^ce ;  which  was 
to  burn  the  woods.  Th^  French  fet  fire  to  them  with-, 
out  delay;  and  getting  on  board  their  fhips,  becaiife 
fpedators  from  the  fca  for  feveral  months  of  the  cdn- 
flagration  they  had  raif^d  in  the  ifland.  As  foon  as  the 
flames  were  extinguiflied,  they  went  on  fliore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco,  • 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,.ftouriflied  equally 
in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this  coteny,  that  in 
eleven  years  from  its  commencement,  there  were  upon 
it  eight  hundred  and  twcnty^two  white  perfons,  with  a 
proportionable  number  of  flaves*  «  It  was  rifing  by  hafty 
ftrides  to  a  xlegrcc  of  profperity,  which  would  have 
ec%fed  thcinoflirflDuriihing  fpttlements  of  the  French 
nation,  when  foch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
ita  afiivity  aa  mt^de:  its  motions  r^trogade.  Its  decay 
was  as  fudden  aa  its  rife.  In  1 696.  there  were  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-feveii  men>  with  their 
wi)7es  and  childreii,  aiul?fix  hund«d  ftnd  twenty-three 
blacks  remaining;    and  thefe  were  tranfported  froca 

bf  nee  to  St.  Domingo. 

T  3  Wri-^ 
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S  6  0  ft  WkiTfe|i8,  ivfaD  take  h  for  gtmtittd  that  tte  Coart 
^^  of  Verfftilles  is  always  gorcmcd  in  iti  iteeifioito  by  At 
moft  com|>rth^iifite  Views  of  frofoond  palicy»  buve 
fupp6fed>  thfllt  tht  iKegleft  6r  SatiU  Cmtf  trts  dw 
f d'oit  of  ft  deterltitnfttion  to  ftbandon  the  fmdl)  iflatidiy 
in  order  to  ulnte  all  the  ftrength>  iiMkiftry^  tdd  po^u-^ 
Utioii  in  tht  large  ottB :  but  this  is  a  mUbfcen  tHAv* 
QiL  The  tfefoliitidn  dad  not  tlite  icis  rifeiVom  the  court, 
bet  (torn  the  fatmers  of  the  r^ettttel^  who  ditHdid,  that 
the  contraband  tradt  of  Sanu  Crii2  ^tth  Sc.  ThomaSi 
was  detrtfliental  to  their  interefts.  The  fpirit  of  6^ 
nanee  has  ih  i\\  times  been  injurious  id  tviAflfitrc^ ;  it 
has  deftrojred  the  woitab  in  which  ic  tir^s  brtfd*  Si^M* 
Crttt  eoBtintitd  without  inhabitftnis  find  wvtb^ui  cei* 
tivation  till  i733»  wlien  it  wfts  fold  by  Fr^mee  to 
Deboiark  for  7383000  hmet,    (aboet  32,000/*  A^r^* 

Img). 
.  This  northern  power  ftemed  likely  to  take  ^tf 
root  in  Ailierica.  UnfiQartanatbly  A\h  jiid  her  plantar 
tions  under  the  yoke  of  excIoGVe  |>rivHeg€s.  lodnftrt-' 
ous  peo(4te  of  all  U&83  pfarticulsriy  Mohiviatis#  firove 
in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  ililSc>ilty.  Many  n^ 
teitipts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  interefts  of  the  co» 
lonifts  and  their  oppraflbrsj^  intt  withoat  fi^ccefs;  Tht 
two  parties  kept  up  •  continual  fthiggle  bf  aninttiitty^' 
not  of  ihdaftfy.  At  length  the  govemmfeht^  whb  a* 
moderation  not  ib  be  expcAed  from  rits  /conftittttioin^ 
pinrchafcd  in  1 754  tfat  firtviie||^s  fthd.  effefls  erf'  tiie 
Company.  The  prite  ^is  fiked  iit  ^960^000  HYfts^^ 
(ibovt  433,000/.  Atriing)pirt  of  urineh  wa$  paid  dowft^ 
and  the  reftiainder  in  bills  upon  the  tmniut^^  beartftf 
intereft.  From  this  rime,  the  im^ga'tM  10  the  iflands 
was  opened  to  all  the  fubjedis  of  lire  C^iiilli  6mi^ 
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Th«  rapflctbufneTs  of  the  t^carary  unluckily  prcveflt-  B  d  O  ft 
ti  the  adi^antage  which  this  arrangement  would  other- 
wife  have  produced.  Indeed  the  natbnal  produAions 
and  merchandife,  in  ihoft,  whatever  tbej  could  draw 
from  the  fifft  hand)  and  put  on  board  Dutch  veflfek 
Were  to  be  (hipped  from  the  metropolis  free  of  all  du« 
tin;  but  for  all  manufieidures  that  did  not  fall  under 
tfaefe  defcriptiMSy  thej  demafided  a  tax  of  four  per 
oent«  AH  imports  imo  the  cotoiries  paid  five  per  cent, 
and  att  exports,  fix.  Of  American  produdions,  what 
was  confumed  in  the  metropolis,  had  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  laid  ii^n  it,  atid  what  was  carried  to  foreign 
marbatf  had  one* 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  trade  to  the  iflands  reco- 
vered itB  natural  independence,  at  the  erpence  of  thefe 
bttrtheoAinie  reftridions,  that  to  Africa,  which  is  the 
bafis  of  it,  was  likewife  laid  open.  The  government 
bad  above  a  century  before  purcfaafed  of  the  king  of 
Aqnambou, .  tbe  two  forts  of  Fredericfborg  and  Chrif- 
tianftttig^  fituatcd  on  the  GoM  Coaft  at  a  ImaTI  defiance 
from  each  other.  Tlii  company,  hi  virtue  of  its  char- 
ter, bad  tfaie  fole  poffeAlon  4k  them ;  and  exercifed  its 
privileges .  with  that  barbarity,  of  which  the  potiteft 
Eurofean  nations  have  fet  the  example  in  thefe  devot- 
ed cKmatcB«  Only  one  of  its  agents  had  the  refolutlon 
to  retioetice  tbofe.  cruehiev,  which  cuftom  had  given  a 
faa&bn.to.  So  great  was  the  reputation  of  his  huma- 
nityi  and  the  confidence  rc^efed  in  his  probity,  that 
tbe  blaclcs  would  come  from  the  diftance  of  a  hundred 
leagues  no  iee  him.  The  fover«lgn  of  a  diftant  country 
fenc  his  daogjhter  to  him  with  prefents  of  gold  and 
Haves,  that  Schilderop  (for  fo  this  European,  thus  re- 
vered through  all  the  coafts  of  Nigrttia,  was  called) 
might  give  hhn  a  grandfon.  O  vh-rue !  (lifl  doft  thou 
exift  hi  the  fouls  of  thefe  wretched  beings,  condemned 

T4  to 
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3  O  O  K  to  dwell  with  tyger$»  or  groan  beneath  the  yoke  of  thtir 
j^^;;^^^^  own  fpccics!  They  yet  have  hearts  fufceptiblc  of  the  foft 
impreflions  of  humanity  and  beneficence  I  Juft  and  vir- 
tuous Dane  I  What  monarch  ever  received  (o  pure,  (o 
glorious  a  homage^  as  thy  nation  has  feen  thee  enjoy  ? 
And  where  ?  Upon  a  fea^upon  a  continent  degraded  for 
ever  by  an  infamous  traffic,  of  men  exchanged  for  arms, 
and  children  fold  by  their  parents,,  of  crimes  and  misfor- 
tunes, carried  on  through  two  centuries.  We  cannot 
fufficiently  lament  fuch  horrors,  and  if  wc  could,  our 
lamentations  would  be  ufelefs. 

The  exdufive  privilege  of  purchafing  negroes,  has, 
however,  been  aboliibed  in  Denmark  as  in  other  &zte$. 
All  the  fubjeds  of  this  commercial  nation  are  permitted 
to  buy  men  in  Africa.  They  pay  only  eighteen  livres 
(between  15/.  and  16/.)  a  head  for  every  one  they  carry 
into  America*  Thirty  thouland  flaves,  including  all 
ages  and  each  fex,  are  employed  already  in  their  plan- 
tations, on  which  a  poll-tax  is  laid  of  four,  livres  ten 
fols,  (about  4/.)  The  produce  of  their  labours  loads 
forty  veflels,  from  ope  hundred  and  twenty  to  three 
hundred  tons  burthen.  The  plantations,  which  pay  to 
the  treafury  an  annual  rent  of  nine  livres  (about  8s.) 
for  every  thoufand  feet  /quare,  fumifh  toi  the  mother 
country  a  little  coffee  and  ginger ;  fome  wood  for  in- 
laying ;  eight  hundred  balesof  cotton,  which  are  chief- 
ly carried  to  foreign  markets,  and  fourteen  millions 
weight  of  raw  fugar,  four-fifths  of  which  are  confumed 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  reft  is  fold  in  the  Baltic,  or 
introduced  into  Germany  by  the  way.of  Altena.  Saota 
Cruz,  though  the  moft  n:iodern  of  all  the  Daniih  fettle* 
ments,  furnilhes  five-fevenths  of  this  produce. 

This  ifland  is  divided  iyvto  three  hundred  and  fifty 
plantations  by  lines^  which  interfed  each  .other  at  right 
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angles.  Each  plantation  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  BOOK 
acres,  of  forty  thoufand  fquare  feet  each ;  fo  that  it  ,  j^^:^^ 
may  occupy  a  fpace  of  twelve  hundred  common  feet  in 
length,  by  eight  hundred  in  breadth.  Two-thirds  of 
this  trad  are  fit  for  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  the  pro*- 
prietor  may  occupy  fourfcore  acres  at  a  time,  each  of 
which  will  yield,  one  year  with  another,  fixteen  quintals 
of  fugar  without  reckoning  the  molaflfes.  The  remain- 
der may  be  employed  in  other  cultivations  lefs  lucrative. 
When  the  ifland  comes  to  be  entirely  cleared,  fome 
towns  may  be  built  upon  it ;  at  prefent  it  has  only  the 
village  of  Chriftianftadt,  built  under  the  fort,  which 
defends  the  principal  harbour. 

Denmark  cannot  be  ignorant^  that  the  riches  which  ^f*^??* 
begin  to  flow  from  her  colonies,  do  not  belong  entirely  ^^ark  ^* 
to  herfelf.     A  great  part  goes  to  the  Englifli  and  Dutch,  ^"^ht  to 
who,  without  living  upon  the  iflands,  have  formed  the  *t«^to*h[*, 
bed  plantations  in  them.    New  England  fupplies  them  felf  the 
with  woody  cattle^  and  meal,  and  receives  in  exchange  produce  of 
molafles  and  other  commodities.     They  are  obliged  jflgndt. 
likewife  to  import  their  wines,  linens,  and  filks.    Even 
India  is  concerned  in  this  trade.    Upon  a  Arid  calcula- 
tion, perhaps,  it  might  appear^  that  what  remains  to 
the  proprietors,  after  the  commiiTion,  freight,  and  du- 
ties are  paid,  is  a  very  infignificant  fliare.  The  fituation 
of  Denmark  does  not  adaiit  of  her  looking  with  indifle- 
rence  upon  fuch  a  difadvantage.    Every  thing  confpires 
to  induce  her  to  take  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  to 
herfelf  the  entire  profits  of  her  American  poflefEons. 

The  Daniih  territories  in  Europe  were  formerly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Revolutions  of  a  fingular  na- 
ture have  united  them  into  one  kingdom.  In  the  center 
of  this  heterogeneous  compofition  are  fome  iflands,  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  Zealand.    It  has  an  ezceU 

lent 
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BOOK  kot  port,  which  its  the  eleTciuhceiiflafjrwMbut  t  Utdt 
fiihiog  town ;  it  becams  a  p4ace  of  tmportance  in  the 
thirteenth*  in  the  fifteenth^  the  cupirat  of  tlM  kM»gdom> 
and  iince  the  fire  in  17281  which  confumcdfiltiecii  hull*- 
dred  and.  fifty  houfei*  a  handfomie  chf.  To  the^  foulh 
of  chcfe  iflandsis that  long  and  narrow  penmfob, whick 
the  dncienta  called  theCimbriaa  Cherfonefus.  Jstiaftd, 
Siefwicjc  and  Holftein»  the  moft  important  and  eatenfivt 
pans  of  this  pcninftfla  have  been  focceffiTety  iddcd  C» 
the  Dtnifi)  dominions.  They  have  been  more  or  ]cfs 
iIouri{hing»  in  proportion  as  thay  have  felt  the  effedtcf 
eHennf(?ttled  temper  of  the  ocean*  which  fometimesre^ 
tires  from  their  coafts^  andfometifties  overwhelfmifaeatk 
In  tbeie  countries,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  OMenbutgh 
aad  Dclmenhorft,  which  are  fttb}eft  to  the  fame  pOMrer> 
one  mfty  fee  a  perpetual  ftmggle  between  the  idba6ia«t( 
atid  the  fea,  fo  well  iixfiained  o&^ach  part,  that  fhe  fic^ 
cefs  has  always  bven  eqvai.  The  kbabiouttK  of  fii^h  a 
cotintry  will  be  ff«e  from  the  moment  they  feel  that  ihey 
are  not  fa.  Mariners,  iflandera,  and  motiDta'meersjWin 
not  long  remain  under  the  difgrace  of  fenritudei 

Noa  is  Norway^  which  cooOitutespartof  <be  Daaift 
dominions)  more  adapted  to  fervitude.  It  » covered 
with  ftones  or  rocks»  and  inter feAed  by  efHHiis  of  bar- 
ren moontains.  Lapland  contains  only  a  few  wtM  peopie^ 
either  fettled  upon  (he  fea^coafts,  for  the  fake  of  iUktngi 
Of  wandering  throagh  frightful  dcfcrts,  and  fuMifting  by 
thechace,  by  their  ftirs  and  their  rwn-deer.  Iceland  is 
a  miferabte  coumtry,  which  has  been  many  times  over* 
tnrned  by  volcanoes  ittti  carthqtrakes,  and  conceals  with- 
ih  its  bowels  a  quantity  of  combnlttMe  matter,  which  ta 
an  inftant  may  redtice  it  to  a  heap  of  aflies.  With  ftt* 
fpcft  to  Grccnland,which  the  common  p<opIc  \oalk  updrt 
as  an  ifland,  and  which  geographers  confider  as  united 

towards 
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Hwtktfk  thtwttk  to  the  Amerkiii  contifitiit,  it  ii  ft  vaft  >  O  O K 
aad  btrtto  caamry^coodeiiificil  bywMort  to  be  etttDil-  ^  J^^ 
ly  cDYcrcd  \irith  iiiow*  If  ever  theft  countrtei  Ihould 
become  populoaiy  the}'  irouU  be  independent  tf  eiich 
otfacr^  endof  the  king  of  Denmark^  who  thinks  at  pre<* 
fent  that  he  rules  over  tfoeif  wild  inhabitftnts>  betaufe 
faeciUs  faimTelf  tfaetr  ktii|^  while  tbey  kMW  nothing  of 
the  flatten 

The  cltmele  of  the  DaoiA  iflftfids  in  Eorope  is  not 
fofevcrc  iB  might  be  conjeaured  from  the  latitude  they 
U  ilk  If  the  navtgatitn  of  the  guifsi  which  furround 
ikt&H  i4  ibmetiines  inter rtipted^  it  is  not  fo  inneh  by  ice 
iormcd  there*  ns  by  what  is  driven  thither  by  the  wifids, 
•ad  by  degtwes  coikas  hito  a  roafs.  All  the  provmces 
which  make  part  of  the  German  oontinent^  extept  Jut- 
land)  partake  of  the  German  temperature.  The  cOid 
is  very  moderetc  even  on  thecoafls  cf  Norway,  It  fains 
there  often  during  the  wi^eri  and  the  port  ^  Bti^en 
isfcbfcely  once  ctofed  by  ite^  white  that  oFAtti(lerdam> 
Lubec,  end  Hamburgh^  is  fiiut  up  ten  times  in  the  tonf  fe 
^tbe  year.  It  is  tr«e»  that  thie  advantage  isdeariy  pur« 
chafU  by  tiifck  and  perpernal  fogs,  which  make  Den- 
taMkit  a  diAgreeable  end  iMe}*ndK>1y  tefidence>  ahd  its 
infaabitante  gloomy  and  low-ipiriled. 

Ttts  popohitron  of  this  empire  is  not  pt^dportioned  to 
its  eateat«  In  the  ^iriier  vgeis  it  was  mined  by  continoal 
emigrations.  The  piratical  en terprifes,  which  fuccecd- 
cd  lo  tfaefe^  ke^t  *their  mnftbers  from  inereftiing ;  atid  a 
total  want  of  order  and  goterflm<ent  put  it  out  «f  their 
powerlo  rpsmedy  evils  of  Ae^  magnittKie  and  import- 
Mce.  :  The  doo&te  tyranny  of  Hie  prince  over  one  or- 
fef  ^(Ffais  rubjei9:$>  n^ho  fenty\hcmfelves  to  he  free,  un^ 
der<the  title  oT  nohIe^>  end  JGlf  tfte  nobffity  over  a  people 
etA«elydcpritedJof  liberty jeiftinguHlies  even  the  hopes 

of 
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B  O  O  K  oF  an  tncreafe  of  popuUtion.  *  The  bilbof  mortality  of 
^^  i  aU  tb^  A^^^s  of  Denmarky  excepting  Icelandic  taken  to- 
gether make  the  deaths  in  1 77 1  amount  only  to  55»i2$ ; 
fo  that  upon  the  calculation  of  thirty*two  living  to  one 
dead  perfoDf  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  i)764>ooo. 

Ii«0l:p£ND£NT  of  many  other  caufes;  the  weight  of 
impofts  is  a  great  obftacle  to  their  profperity.  There 
are  fixed  taxes  payable  on  land^  arbitrary  ones  coUeded 
by  way  o£.  capitation^  and  daily  ones  levied  on  con- 
fumption.  This  oppreflion  is  the  more  unjuft^  as  the 
crown  poflefles  a  very  confiderable  domain^  and  ^  Uke- 
wife  a  certain  refource  in  the  ftraits  of  4he  found.  Six 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  {hips,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  accounts  of  the  year  1768,  annually 
pafs  into,  or  out  of  the  Bahic,  pay  at  the  entrance  of  that 
fea  abouX  one  per  cent  upon  all  the  commodities  they  are 
laden  with.  This  fpeciesoflribute,  which  though  dtfE* 
cult  to  raife,  brings,  into  th^e  ftate  two  mtUioDs,  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres,  (near  xiQ,pcx:)/.fterltng.)  is  receiv- 
ed in  the  bay  of  Elfinoor,  underthe.guns.of  thecaftleof 
Cronenburg.  It  is  aAoaifbing,  that  the  iiluation  of  this 
bay  and  that  of  Copenhagen^  ihould  noLbavefuggefted 
the  idea  of  forming  a  ftaple  .here,  where  allj.the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  north-  and.  fouth  might;  meet  and 
exchange  the  produce  of  their  climates  and  their  indaf* 
try.  .J      . 

With  the  funds  arifing  {t<m  tributei^r  doniains,  cuf- 
toms,  and  foreign  fubfidie^  this  ftate  ntaintaina  aa  army 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  i^en,  which  is  compofed  entire- 
ly  of  foreigners,  and  pafles  for  the  very  worft'lfiilitia in 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  its  fleet  is  in.thehighcft 
reputation.  It  coniifts  of  thjrty-two  (hip^  gf  the  line, 
fifteen  or  fixteen  frigates,  and  fome  g*lleys|-thf  uf«o^ 

whicbi 
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which)  though  wifely  prohibited  in  other  parts,  cannot  BOOK 

be  avoided  on  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  which  are  for  the  , 

moft  part  inaccellible  to  veflels  of  other  kinds.  Twenty- 
four  thoufand  regiftered  feamen,  mpft  of  whom  are  con- 
tinually employed,  form  a  certain  refource  for  their  na- 
vy. To  their  military  expences^  the  government  has 
of  late  years  added  others  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufadures  and  arts.  If  we  add  to  thefe,  four  millions 
of  livres  (175,000/.  flerling.)  for  the  neceflary  expences 
and  amufements  of  the  court,  and  about  tht  fame  fum 
for  the  interefl:  of  the  national  debt,  amounting  to  about 
feventy  millions,  (about  39062^)00/.  fterling.)  We  (hall 
account  for  the  difpofition  of  about  twenty*three  millions 
of  livres,  (about  19006,000/.  fterling.)  which  form  the 
revenue  of  the  crown. 

If  it  was  with  a  view  of  fecuring  thefefeveral  branch- 
es, that  the  government,  in  1736,  prohibited  the  ufe  of 
jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  ftuiB^  we  may  venture  to  (ay, 
there  were  plainer  and  eafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that 
purpofe.  They  Ihould  have  removed  a  multitude  of 
difficulties,  which  clog  the  conunercial  intercoorfeof  the 
citizens,  and  hinder  a  free  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  whale  filhery,  the 
Greenland  and  Iceland  trade,  once  refcued  from  the 
bondage  of  monopolies^  and  that  of  the  iilands  of  Fero 
given  up  by  the  king,  would  have  been  purfued  with 
new  zeal.  Their  foreign  connections  would  have  re- 
ceived equal  improvement  if  the  Bar bary  company  had 
been  iuppreft,  and  all  the  members  of  ihe  ftate  had  been 
releafed  from  the  obligation,  which  was  impofed  upon 
them  in  1726,  to  buy  their  wine,  fait,  brandy,  and  to- 
bacco, at  Copenhagen. 

In  the  prefent  (late  of  affairs,  their  exportations  are 
but  fmall. ,  In  the  provinces  on  the  German  continent, 
they  confift  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  beeves^  three  or  four 

thoufand 
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BOOK  riiottfiifld  hwfc$$  fit  for  crftArjf  tnd  (ooiq  fj(^,  vbkh  ii 
y^  .  kU  tP  the  Swodei  and  Dutch*  For  fomt  ytan  {»((» 
Dcom^rk  has  cooAimed  M  the  wKf  an  which  fwtk 
sod  AUm  ii&d  to  export  tio  other  oatiofiff.  Tlwfe  two 
iileniif  ts  well  ts  Zeakmlf  hate  now  no  other  trafte  but 
in  thoTe  magoificcot  harnaflMf  wbi^h  are  piifchafed  at 
<b  dear  a  rate  hy  all  who  Ipvo  fine  borfef .  The  trade 
of  Norwey  confUU  of  herringij  timher*  iQaft^f  tar«  aii4 
iron.  Lapland  aed  Oreenlaffd  prodwe  fur^s.  From 
kebod  they  gel  cpd#  whale  hlubber^  fealif  and  n^tt- 
feeip  fiilphur^and  that  lu^uriouft  down  tb  celebrated  uo* 
der  the  name  of  eider ^  wn. 

Wk  ihall  cloTe  here  the  detatii,  iM>  which  the  com*' 
merce  of  Penoiark  haa  oeceflarily  led  ua  i  and  which 
are  fofficient  to  convince  that  power»  that  nolhtog  can 
cooiribute  fo  much  to  her  ioieieftf  aa  haeiiig  the  fole 
pofieffion  and  traffic  of  ell  the  pfodudiona  of  ber  Am^* 
rican  iflafltfli.  The  more  her  pofic9fion$  are  iimiled  iq 
the  new  worlds  aa  they  alwtyt  will  be  within  the  tomi 
zontp  the  mone  attentive  qii|^  flie  to  be*  not  to  let  aojr 
of  the  advantages  flie  migbt  draw  ffiom  thorn  c&ape 
her.  In  a  ftate  of  naediocrity,  the  leaft  liegligcaee  ii 
attended  with  ferioiis  confeqoeoces.  We  fludl  prefeatly 
haveoceafion  to  ob&rvey  that  natiooe  which  are  pofiA 
even  of  exteofive  and  rich  lerritortep,  do  not  commit 
faults  with  aenpnntty. 


En0  of  the  YHtai)  Book. 
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BOOK     IV. 


SHtkaent  tf  the  French  w  tht  Jmtriam  ifl*»dt. 


F 


RANCE,  e^r  fince  the  fatal  calaAr(»phe<»(  the  B,0  OK 
iffiifinatkiii'Ofthebeftof  her  ktnge,  had  been  ki  perpc-      J^* 
hwl  confafion,  from  the  caprices  of  an  intrigiiing  queen,  pj^ft  ^xpc- 
theoppp^Sons  of  arapacioas  ftranger,  tnd  the  fchemes  ditions  of 
of  a  ¥mk-iiHtided  favourite,    A  defpotk  raimfterbcgan  ^^^^^j^*"** 
to  enfl»ve  the  flatives ;  ivhen  fome  of  her  ftilow,  excited  iflands. 
at  much  hj  the  defire  of  ifldependence,  as  by  the  allure- 
loefitof  riches,  tunred  fail  towards  the  Leeward  tilands, 
in  hopes  cS  making  themfeWes  mafters  of  the  Spanilh 
veflek  that  fiwqtieflted  thofc  feas.     Their  courage  had  * 
beet  fUceelsftil  on'  many  occaiions;  but  they  were  at 
laft  obliged^  in  order  to  refit,  to  feek  for  an  afylum, 
which  they  found  at  St.  Chriftopher**.    This  ifland  ap- 
peared  to  them  a  proper  place  for  fecuring  the  fuccefs 
of  their  expeditions,  and  they  were,  therefore,  defirgus 
of  pfoctiflng  a  fetticment  upon  it.    Demambuc,  their 
chief,  not  oriy  obtained  leave  to  fettle  there,  byt  like* 
^ife  to  extend  as  fiir  as  he  would  or  could,  in  the  great 
Archipelago  of  America.  Government  required  for  this 

perraiflion 
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BOOK  permiflion  merely,  withoue  giving  any  afliftance  to  the 
fcheme,  or  encouraging  it  with  any  protedion,  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  produce  of  every  colony  that  might  be 
founded. 
The  A  COMPANY  was  formed  in  i626»  in  order  to  reap 

French       ^^^  benefit  of  this  conceflion*    Such  was  the  cuftom  of 
laneuiih     thofe  times,  when  trade  and  navigation  were  yet  in  too 
under  ex-   weak  a  ftate  to  be  intruded  to  private  hands.  This  com- 
*ilMrw^""  pany  obtained  the  greateft  privileges.    The  government 
gave  them  the  property  of  all  the  illands  they  fliouM 
cultivate,  and  impowered  them  to  exad  a  hundred 
weight  of  tobacco,  or  fifty  pounds  of  cotton,  of  every 
inhabitant,  from  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of  age.     They 
were  likewtfe  to  enjoy  an  exclufive  right  of  buying  and 
felling.    A  capital  of  forty-five  thoufand  livres  (1^968/. 
1 5/.)  only,  and  which  was  never  increafed  to  three  times 
that  fum,  procured  them  all  thefe  advantages. 

It  fcemed  impoi&ble  to  effed  any  greater  matters 
with  inadequate  means.  Yet,  fwarms  of  bold  and  en* 
terprifing  men  poured  out  from  St.  Chriftopher's^  who 
hoifted  the  French  flag  in  the  neighbouring  .iflands. 
Had  the  company  which  excited  this  fpirit  of  invafion 
by  a  few  privileges,  a3ed  upon  a  confident  and  rational 
plant  the  date  mud  foon  have  reaped  fome  advantage 
^rom  this  redlefs  difpofition.  But  unfortunately  an  inor- 
dinate third  of  gain  made  them  become  unjudand  cruel; 
a  fate  that  ever  did,  and  ever  will  attend  monopoli- 
zers. 

The  Dutch,  apprized  of  this  tyranny,  came  and  of- 
,  fered  provifions  and  merchandife  on  far  more  moderate 
terms,  and  made  propofals  which  were  readily  accepted. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  connexion  between  thofe 
reppblicans  and  thecolonids,  that  could  never  afterwards 
be  broken  ;  and  formed  a  competition,  not  only  fatal  to 

the 
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the  company  in  the  new  world,  where  it  prevented  the  B  O  O  K. 
faJe  of  their  cargoes,  but  even  purfucd  them  in  all  the 
markets  in  Europe,  where  the  interlopers  uftderfold 
all  the  produce  of  the  French  iflands.  Difcouraged  by 
thcfc  deferved  difappointmcnts,  the  company  funk  into 
a  total  inadion,  which  dieprived  them  of  moft  of  their 
emoluments,  without  leflening  any  of  their  expences. 
In  vain  did  the  government  remit  the  (lipulated  referve 
of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  profit;  this  indulgence 
was  not  fufEcient  to  reftore  their  adivity.  Some  of  the 
proprietors  were  of  opinion  that  by  renouncing  the  de- 
flrudive  principles  which  had  been  hitherto  adopted, 
they  might  dill  recover  the  ground  they  had  loft  :  but 
the  greater  number  thought  it  impraSicable,  maugre 
all  their  advantages,  to  cope  with  fuch  frugal  private 
traders  as  their  rivals  were.     This  opinion  brought  on 
a  revolution.     The  company,  to  prevent  their  total 
ruin,  and  that  they  might  not  fink  under  the  weight 
of  their  engagements,  put  their  pofleilions  up  to  auc- 
tion: which  were  moflly  bought  up  by  their  refpedive 
governors. 

In  1649,  BoifTeret  purchafed,  for  feventy»three  thou- 
fand  livres,  (3,193/'  15^*)  Guadalupe,  Marigalante,  the 
iikudcMtd  the  Saints,  and  all  the  effeds  belonging  to  the 
company  on  thefe  feveral  iflands :  he  afterwards  parted - 
^ith^half  in  favour  of  Houel  his  brother-in-law.     In 
1650,  Duparquet  paid  but  flxty  thoufand livres (2,625/.) 
for  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,   Granada,   and  the  Grana- 
dines.     Seven  years   after,  he  fold  Granada  and  the 
Granadines  to  Count  CeriUac,  for  one  third    more 
than  he  had  given  for  his  whole  purchafe.     In  165 1, 
Malta  bought  St.  Chriftopher's,  St.  Martin^  St.  Bar* 
tholomew,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tortuga,  for  forty  thou- 
fand crowns,  (5>25o/.)  which  were  paid  down  by  the 
commandant  of  Poincy,  who  governed  thofe  iflands. 
Voulll  U  The 
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BOOK  The  knighu  of  Malta  were  to  hold  them  in  fief  of  the 
crowiiy  and  were  not  2^1iowed  to  inftruft  any  but  a 
Frenchman  with  the  adminiftratton  of  them. 

The  new  poflfefTors  enjoyed  an  unlimited  authority^ 
and  difpofed  of  the  lands.  Ail  places  both  civil  and 
military  were  in  their  gift.  They  had  the  right  of 
pardoning  thofe  whom  their  deputies  condemned  to 
death;  in  fliort^  they  were  (b  many  petty  fovereigns. 
It  was  natural  to  expeft  that  as  their  domains  were 
under  their  own  infped:ioti,  agriculture  would  make  a 
rapid  progrefs.  This  conjeSure  was  in  fome  meafure 
realixedy  notwithftanding  the  contefts  which  were  ne- 
ceflkrily  iharp  and  frequent  under  fuch  mailers.  How- 
ever* thi&  fecond  flate  of  the  French  colonies  did  not 
torn  out  more  beneficial  to  the  nation  than  the  firft. 
The  Dutch  continued  to  furntfh  them  with  provifionst 
and  to  bring  away  the  produce,  which  they  fold  in- 
difcrifflinately  to  all  nations*  even  to  that,  which  ought 
to  have  reaped  the  fole  advantage  of  it*  becaufe  it  was 
ber  own  property. 

The  mother-country  fuSered  confiderably  from  this 
evils  and  Colbert  miftook  the  means  of  redrefs.  That 
grea^  nian^  who  h^d  for  fonrie  time  pre(ufed  over  the 
finances  and  trade  (if  the  kingdom*  had  fet  oi»t  upon 
a  wrong  plan*  The  habit  of'  living  with  the farn^ers  of 
(he  rcveeue  under  the  adminiflration  of  Mazarin.  had 
aceuftomed  him  to  confider  money,  which  is  bui^  an  m* 
ftrument  of  circulation*  as  tht  fource  of  every  thing. 
He  imagined  that  manufadures  were  the  readieft  way 
to  draw  it  from  abroad ;  and  that  in  the  work-fhops 
were  to  be  found  the  beft  refources  of  the  Ustt,  and  in 
the  tradefmen  the  moftufefvrl  fubjefts  of  the  monarchy* 
Toincreafe  the  nvuriberof  thefe  men,  he  thought  it 
beft  to  keep  the  neceffaries  of  Hfe  at  a  law  prrcci  and  to 
diicourage  the  exportadon  of  corn.    The  DroduSion  of 

*-*  •materials 
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materials  was  the  leaft  objeft  of  his  care,  and  he  bent  B  O^O  K 
his  whole  attention  to  the  manufadtrrng  of  them.  This 
preference  of  induftry  to  agriculture  became  the  reign- 
ing tafte,  and  unfortunatelj  this  deftru£tive  fyftem  Aill 
prevails. 

Had  Colbert  entertained  juft  notions  of  the  improve- 
ment of  lands  and  of  the  encouragement  it  requires,  and 
of  the  liberty  the  hufbandman  muft  enjoy,  he  would 
have  purfucd  in  1664  a  very  difierent  plan  from  that 
which  he  adopted.  It  is  well  known  that  he  redeemed 
Guadalupe  and  its  dependent  iflands  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thoufand  livres;  (59468/.  15/.)  Marti- 
nico  for  forty  thoufand  crowns;  (5,250/.)  the  Gra- 
nades  for  a  hundred  thoufand  livres;  (4,375/.)  and  all 
the  poflelTions  of  Malta  for  five  hundred  thoufand  livres. 
(21,875/.)  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  conduft  was  deferving  of  com- 
mendation: it  was  fit  he  ftiould  reftore  fo  many 
branches  of  fovereignty  to  the  body  of  the  ftate.  But 
he  ought  never  40  have  fubmittei  poflcffions  of  fuch  im- 
portance to  the oppreflions  of  an  exdufive  company;  a 
meafure  profcribed  as  much  by  part  experience,  as  by 
reafon.  Miniftry  was  probably  in  hopes  that  a  fociety 
into  which  were  to  be  incorporated  thofe  of  Africa, 
Cayenne,  and  North- America,  and  what  little  trade  wat 
beginning  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  coafts  of  St.  D€m 
mingo,  would  become  an  irrefiftibly  permanent  power> 
from  the  great  combinations  it  would  have  opportunities 
of  forming,  and  the  facility  it  would  be  fupplred  with 
of  repairing  from  one  quarter,  the  loflfes  it  might  fuf* 
tain  in  another.  They  thought  to  fecure  the  future 
{plendor  of  the  company  by  lending  them  the  tenth  part 
of  the  amount  of  their  capital,  free  from  inttrefi  for 
four  years,  by  permitting  the  exportation  of  a)l  provifi*- 
ons  doty  free  into  their  fettlements,  and  by  prohibiting 
as  niuch  as  they  could,  the  competition  of  the  Dutch. 

U  2  Not- 
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NoTWiTHSTASDiNcall  thefc  favours^  the  compa- 
ny vras  never  in  a  flouriihing  (late.  The  errors  they  fell 
into  feemed  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
conceflions  that  had  been  injudicioofly  beftowed  upon 
tbem.  The  knavery  of  their  agents^  the  diflieartnened 
condition  of  the  colonifts.  the  devaftations  of  war  with 
other  caufesf  concurred  to  throw  their  affairs  into  the 
utmoft  confiiiion.  Their  ruin  was  advancing^  and  ap- 
peared inevitable  in  16749  when  the  ftate  judged  it  pro- 
per to  pay  off  their  debts,  which  amounted  to  three 
millions,  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  livres, 
(154,131/.  5/.)  and  to  reimburfe  them  their  capital  of 
one  million,  two  hundred  eighty-feven  thoufand,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  livres.  ($6,314/.  6/.  loJ.f.) 
Thefe  generous  terms  reftored  to  the  body  of  the  ftate 
thofe  valuable  poffeflions  which  had  been  hitherto  as 
it  were  alienated  from  it.  The  colonies  were  truly 
French,  and  all  the  citizens  without  diftindion»  were 
at  liberty  to  go  and  fettle  there,  or  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  them. 
,p.  They  were  now  freed  from  the  chains  under  which 

French       they  had  fo  long  been  oppreffed,  and.  nothing  feemed 
iflands  re-  capable  of  abating  the  adive  fpirit  of  labour  and  induf- 
lihcrty.  *'*^  try.   The  tranfports  of  joy  this  event  occafioned  in  the 
Obftacles    iflands,  can  hardly  be  expreffed.  Every  individual  gave 
^^**^**  *"?"  ?  f^''  **^^P^  ^^  ^^^  ambition,  and  thought  himfelf  at  the 
fucceft.       eve  of  making  an  immenfe  fortune.    If  they  were  de- 
ceived in  thefe  expeSations,  this  cannot  be  attributed 
either  to  their  prefuneiption  or  their  indolence.    Their 
hopes  were  very  natural,  and  their  whole  condud  was 
fuch  as  juftified  and  confirmed  them.     Unfortunately 
the  prejudices  of  the  mother  country   threw  infur- 
mountable  difficulties  in  their  way. 

First 
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First,  it  was  required  even  in  the  iflands^  that  eve-  B 
ry  free  man,  and  every  flave  of  either  fcx,  (hould  pay 
a  yearly  poll-tax  of  a  hundred  weight  of  raw  fugar. 
In  vain  did  they  remonftrate  that  the  condition  impofed 
upon  the  colonies,  to  trade  only  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, was  of  itfelf  a  fufBcient  hardfliip,  and  a  reafon  why 
they  fliould  be  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  Thefc 
reprefentations  were  not  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Whether  from  neceffity,  or  from  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  government,  thofe  farmers  who  ought  to 
have  been  aflifted  with  loans  without  intereft,  or  with 
gratuities,  faw  part  of  their  harveft  colleded  by  greedy 
tax-gatherers;  which,  had  it  been  returned  into  their 
own  fertile  fields,  would  gradually  have  increafcd  their 
produce. 

Whilst  the  iflands  were  thus  ftript  of  part  of  their 
provifions,  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  was  taking  effedual 
meafures  in  France  to  reduce  the  price  of  what  was  left 
them.  The  privilege  of  buying  them  up  was  limited 
to  a  few  fea-ports.  This  was  a  manifeft  infringement  of 
the  elTential  rights  veiled  in  the  other  harbours  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  to  the  colonies  it  proved  a  very  unfortu- 
nate reftriSion,  becaufe  it  leffcned  the  numbers  of 
buyers  and  fellers  on  the  coaAs. 

To  this  difadvantage  another  was  foon  added.  The 
miniftry  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  foreign  veflels 
from  thofe  diftant  pofTeflions,  and  had  fucceeded,  be- 
caufe they  were  in  earned.  Thefe  navigators  obtained 
from  avarice  the  piivllege  that  was  denied  them  by  the 
laws.  They  purchafed  of  French  merchants  pafles  to  go 
to  the  colonies,  where  they  iook  in  their  ladings,  and 
carried  them  direftly  to  their  own  country.  This  un- 
fair dealing  might  have  been  puniihed  and  fupprefled  in 
many  difiPerent  ways,  and  they  fixed  upon  the  moft  per- 

U  3  nicious 
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B  O^O  K  nicaous.  All  (htpt  wefe  required  to  give  in  their  re- 
turn, tK>t  only  ftt  home,  but  likewife  tt  the  ports  from 
whence  they  had  failed.  Thi»  Veftraint  necefiarily 
brought  on  a  confiderable  expence  to  no  purpofe,  and 
could  not  fail  of  enhancing  the  price  of  American  com<« 
mbdities. 

The  fale  of  fugar*  the  moft  important  of  thefe  com-» 
moditiee,  foon  met  with  another  check.  The  refiners^ 
in  1682*  petitioned  that  the  exportation  of  raw  fugara 
might  be  prohibited ;  in  which  they  feemed  to  bt  in- 
fluenced merely  by  public  good.  Thejr  alledged^  that  it 
was  repugnant  to  all  found  principles,  that  the  original 
produce  (hould  be  fent  away  to  fupport  foreign  manu- 
fadures»  and  that  the  (late  (hould  voluntarily  deprive 
itftlf  of  the  profits  of  fo  valuable  a  labour.  This  ptau- 
fible  reafoning.made  too  much  impreffion  upon  Cri- 
bert ;  and  the  confeqaence  of  it  was ;  that  the  refining 
of  fugar  was  kept  up  at  the  fame  exorbitant  price,  and 
the  art  itfelf  never  received  any  improvement.  This 
was  not  approved  by  the  people  who  confumed  this  ar- 
ticle :  the  French  fugar* trade  fank  and  that  of  the  ri- 
val nations  was  increafed. 

Some  of  the  colonifis)  obferving  that  thefyftem  waa 
not  dropped  notwithftanding  this  fatal  experiment,  foU 
licited  leave  to  fine  their  own  fugars.  They  had  fo  many 
means  of  going  through  this  procefs  at  a  trifling  expence^ 
that  they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  foon  recover 
that  preference  they  had  loft  in  the  foreign  markets. 
This  change  was  more  than  probable,  had  not  everj 
hundred  weight  of  refined  fuga^  they  fent  home,  been 
clogged  with  a  duty  of  eight  livres  (71.)  on  entering  the 
kingdom.  All  they  could  do  under  the  load  of  this 
heavy  impofition,  was  to  bear  up  againft  the  competition 
of  the  refiners  in  France.    The  produce  mf  the  refpec- 

tive 
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tiv«  manufadures  was  tUconfumed  at  home«  and  thofe  BOOK 

IV 

in  power  chofe  rathier  to  reiinquifh  an  important  brahch 

of  trade«  than  to  own  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a 
mifiake  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  raw  fugari. 
From  this  period,  the  colonies,  which  fupplied  twen- 
ty-feven  milhons  weight  of  fugar,  could  not  difpofeof  it 
in  all  the  mother-country,  which  confumed  but  twenty 
millions.  The  went  of  a  demand  made  it  needlefs  to 
grow  any  more^than  what  was  necefTary.  This  medi^ 
urn  could  only  be  fettled  in  procefs  of  time,  and  before 
this  was  effe3ed,  the  commodity  fank  to  the  lowed 
ebb.  This  fall,  which  was  likewife  owing  to  the  neg- 
ligent manner  of  refining  it^.  was  fo  great,  that  raw' 
fugar,  which  fold  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  tivres,  (be- 
tween  ii/.  and  lU,)  per  hundred,  in  1682,  fetched  no 
xnpre  than  6ve  or  fix,  (not  quite  5/.  on  an  average.)   in 

1713. 
The  low  price  of  the  flaple  commodity  wduld  havt 

made  it  impoffible  for  the  colonics  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  their  flaves^  even  if  the  government  by  its  pro-» 
ceedinge  had  not  contributed  to  this  mifchief.  The  tie- 
gro  trade  was  always  in  the  hands  of  exclufive  compa« 
nies,  who  imported  but  few,  on  purpofe  to  keep  up 
their  price.  We  hive  good  authority  to  aflfert  that  in 
1698  there  were  not  twenty  thoufand  negroes  in  thoftt 
numerous  fettlements ;  and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed 
that  mofl  of  thefe  had  been  brought  in  by  interlopers* 
Fifty-four  (hips  of  a  moderate  fize  were  fufficicnt  to 
bring  over  the  whole  produce  of  thefe  colonies* 

Thb  French  iilands  could  not  but  (ink  under  fo  ma-> 
ny  difficulties.  If  the  inhabitants  did  not  forfake  them, 
and  carry  their  induftry.elfewhere,  their  perfeverance 
muft  be  attributed  to  fome  trifling  advantages,  which 
ftill  kept  them  in  hopes  of  better  times.  The  culture 
of  tobacco,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton  and  arnotto^  was  ra- 
il 4  ther 
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BOOK  ihcr  encouraged.  Govcrnmcr.t  fupported  it  indircftly, 
by  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  foreign  importation  of 
thefe  articles.  This  .flight  favour  gave  them  time  to 
wait  for  a  happier  revolution,  which  was  brought  about 
in  I  716. 

At  this  period,  a  plain  and  iimple  regulation  was  fub- 
ftitutcd  in  lieu  of  equivocal  orders,  which  greedy  offii- 
cers  of  the  revenue  had  from  time  to  time  extorted 
from  the  wants  and  weaknefs  of  government.     The 
merchandife  deftined  for  the  colonies  was  exempted 
from  all  taxes.     The  duties  upon  American  commodi- 
ties defigned  for  home  confumption  were  greatly  lower- 
*cd.     The  goods  brought  over  for  exportation  were  to 
be  entered  and  cleared  out  freely,  upon  paying  three 
per  cent.    The  duties  laid  upon  foreign  fugars  were  to 
be  levied  every  where  alike,  without  any  regard  to  par- 
ticular immunities,  except  in  cafes  of  re-exportation  in 
the  ports  of  Bayonne  and  Marfeilles. 

In  granting  fo  many  favours  to  her  remote  pofieffions, 
the  mother  country  was  not  unmindful  of  her  own  in- 
terefts.  All  nferchandife  prohibited  at  home^  was  alfo 
forbidden  in  the  colonies.  To  fecure  the  preference  to 
their  own  manufadures,  it  was  enaded  that  even  fuch 
goods  as  were  not  prohibited,  (hould  pay  duty  on  their 
entry  into  France,  although  they  were  deftined  for  the 
colonies.  Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother-country 
could  not  furniih  in  competition,  was  exempted  from 
this  obligation. 

This  regulation  would  have  been  as  good  a  one  as 
the  times  would  admit  of,  if  the  edi£k  had  allowed  that 
the  trade  from  America,  which  till  then  had  been  con^ 
fined  to  a  few  fea-ports,  (hould  be  general,  and  had  re- 
leafed  (hips  from  the  neceiHty  of  returning  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  came.  Thefe  re(h'aints  Fimited  the 
number  of  feamen,  raifed  the  expences  of  navigation, 

and 
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and  prevented  the  exportation  of  the  territorial  produc-  BOOK 
tions.  The  perlons  who  were  then  concerned  in  the 
government  of  the  date  ought  to  have  been  aware  of 
thefe  inconveniencieS)  and  no  doubt  intended  one  day  to 
reftore  to  trade  that  freedom  and  adion  which  alone  can 
make  it  flourifl).  They  were  probably  forced  to  facri- 
fice  their  own  maxims  to  the  clamours  of  men  in  office, 
who  loudly  difapproved  of  whatever  clafhed  with  their 
intereft. 

Notwithstanding  this  weaknefs>  the  colonics, 
who  had  reluctantly  given  up  the  hopes  of  an  excellent 
foil,  beftowed  their  utmoft  induftry  upon  it,  as  foon  as 
they  were  allowed  that  liberty.    Their  fuccefs  afloniih- 
ed  all  nations.     If  government,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
French  in  the  new  world,  had  but  forefeen  what  they 
learned   from  experience   a  century  later,    the  (late 
might  foon  have  enjoyed  from  the  advantages  of  culti- 
vation that  wealth  which  would  have  added  more  to  its 
profperity  than  conqueAs.    It  would  not  then  have  been 
as  much  ruined  by  its  vidories  as  by  its  defeats.     Thofe 
wife  minifters  who  repaired  the  lofles  of  war  by  a  happy 
revolution  in  trade,  would  not  have  had  the  mortifi- 
cation  to  fee  that  Santa  Cruz  was  evacuated  in  1 696, 
and  St.  Chriftopher's  given  up  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
their  concern  would  have  been  greatly  heightened, 
could  they  have  forefeen  that  in   1 763,  we  Ihould  be 
reduced  to  deliver  up  the  Granades  to  the  Englifh, 
Strange  infatuation  of  the  ambition  of  nations,  or  ra- 
ther of  kings  I  After  facrificing  thoufands  of  lives  to 
acquire  and  to  preferve  a  remote  pofTeflion,  a  greater  Settlement 
number  muft  ftill  be  iavifhed  to  lofe  it.     Yet  France  French  in 
has  fome  important  colonies  left :  let  us  begin  whh  Guiana. 
Guiana,  which  lies  to  windward  of  all  the  reft.  Rcvoluti- 

*«  .       .     ^    e   %.*    *  r  .'        -I         onsot  that 

The  great  extent  of  this  immenfe  country  is  evident  colony. 
from  its.very  boundaries.  It  is  limited  on  the  eaft  by  the  Its  advan* 

^^^»^  .  tagci  and 

ocean :  •.^• 

Its  incon- 
veniences. 
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BOOK.  oce«n  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Oronooko ;  on  the  feuth 
by  the  Amazons;  on  the  weft  by  the  Rio-negro, 
which  joins  thofe  two  rivers,  the  Urgeft  in  South->A- 
merica.  Ouiana,  in  this  pofition*  may  be  confidered 
as  an  ifland,  at  Jeaft  two  hundred  leagues  over  from 
north  to  fouthj  and  above  three  hundred  from  eaft  to 
weft, 

Th  t  people  who  roved  about  this  vaft  trad,  fo  for- 
tunately bounded,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans, 
were  divided  into  feveral  nations,  none  of  which  were 
very  numerous.  Their  manners  were  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  favages  of  the  fouthern  continent.  The  Caribs 
only,  who  from  their  nuiQbers  and  courage  were  more 
turbulent  than  the  reft,  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  a 
remarkable  cuftom  in  the  choice  of  their  chiefs.  To 
be  qualified  to  govern  fuch  a  people,  it  was  neceftkry  a 
man  (hould  have  more  ftrength>  more  intrepidity,  and 
more  knowledge  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and 
that  he  ihould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  thefe 
fuperior  qualifications. 

TH£  man,  therefore,  who  afpired  to  the  honour  of 
leading  his  fellow-creatures  muft  of  courfe  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  places  fit  for  hunting  and  fifliingi 
and  with  all  the  fprings  and  roads.  He  was.obliged  to 
endure  long  and  fevere  fafts;  and  was  afterwards  ex- 
pofed  to  carry  burthens  of  an  enormous  weight.  He 
ufed  to  pafs  feveral  nights  as  a  centinel,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cafbet  or  principal  hut.  He  was  buried  up  to 
the  waift  in  an  ant's  neft,  where  he  remained  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time>  expofed  to  fharp  and  bloody  ftingtf* 
If  in  all  thefe  fituations  he  fhewed  a  ftrength  and  forti- 
tude fit  to  cope  with  the  dangers  and  hardfliips  incident  to 
the  lives  of  favages :  if  he  was  one  who  could  endure  e- 
very  thing  and  fear  nothing,- he  was  deckred  to  be  the 
man.  He  withdrew,  however,  as  if  confcious  of  ii^hat 

bis 
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bis  imended  dignity  required^  and  concealed  himfelf  BOOR 

under  thick  bulhes.   The  people  went  out  to  feck  him 

in  a  retreat,  which  made  hinr)  more  worthy  of,  the  poft 

he  feemed  to  fhun.  Each  oF  the  afrift<int$  trod  upon  his 

head,  to  (hew  him,  that  being  raifed  from  the  dud  by 

bis  equals,  it  was  in  their  power  to  (ink  him  into  it 

again,  if  ever  he  {hould  be  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  his 

(lation»     Such  was  the  ceremony   of  his  coronation. 

After  this  political  leflbn,  ail  the  bows  and  arrows  were 

thrown  at  his  feet,  and  the  nation  was  obedient  to  his 

laws,  or  rather  to  his  example. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  when  the 
Spaniard  Alphonfo  de  Ojeda  firft  landed  there  in  I499> 
with  Americus  Vefpucius,  and  John  de  la  Cofa.  He 
went  over  a  part  of  it ;  but  this  voyage  afforded  htm 
only  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  fo  vafl:  a  country.  Many 
others  were  undertaken  at  a  greater  expence,  but  turn- 
ed out  ftill  more  unfuccefsful.  Yet  they  were  ftill  per- 
fifted  in,  from  a  motive  which  ever  did  and  ever  will 
deceive  mankind. 

A  report  prevailed,  tho'  its  origin  could  not  be  difco* 
vered,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana,  there  was  a 
country,  known  by  the  name  of  del  Doradoy  which  con- 
tained immenfe  riches  in  gold  and  precious  (lones,  more 
mines  atid  treafures  than  ever  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had 
found.  This  fable  not  only  inflamed  the  ardent  imagina- 
tion  of  the  Spaniards,  but  fired  every  nation  in  Europe. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  particular,  one  of  the  moA  ex- 
traordinary men  that  ever  appeared  in  a  country  a- 
bounding  in  (ingular  charaSers,  was  feired  with  this 
enthuiiafm.  He  was  paflionately  fond  of  every  thing 
that  was  magnificent ;  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  equal  to 
that  of  the  greatefl  men  ;  he  had  more  knowledge  than 
thofe  whofe  immediate  purfuit  was  learning;  he  poflef- 
fed  a  freedom  of  thinking  uncommon  in  thofe  days :  and 

had 
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BOOK  had  a  kind  of  romantic  turn  in  his  fentiments  and  be- 
haviour. This  turn  of  mind  determined  him,  in  15959 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Guiana  ;  but  he  returned  with- 
out difcovering  any  thing  relative  to  the  obje£b  of  his 
voyage.  On  his  rerurn,  however^  he  publiihed  an  ac- 
coun^,  full  of  the  moft  brilliant  impoftures  that  ever 
amufed  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

The  French  had  not  waited  for  this  fallacious  tcfti- 
mony,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  fo  famous  a  coun- 
try. They  had  long  before  embraced  the  general  preju- 
dice, with  a  vivacity  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Whilft  the 
hopes  of  their  rivals  were  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the 
Oronooko,they  fought  to  realize  their  own  esrpedations 
upon  the  river  Amazon.  After  many  fruitlefs  excurfions, 
they  at  length  fettled  on  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  in  1635. 
Some  merchants  of  Rouen,  thinking  that  this  fettle- 
ment  might  turn  out  to  advantage,  united  their  dock  in 
1 643.  They  intruded  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  fe- 
rocious man,  named  Poncet  de  Bretigny,  who  having 
declared  war  both  againft  the  colonics  and  the  favages, 
was  foon  murdered.  This  cataftrophe  having  damped 
the  courage  of  the  afTociates,  a  frefh  company  flarted 
up  in  1651,  which  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  out-doing  the 
former.  They  fet  out  with  fo  large  a  capital  as  to  enable 
them  to  colled,  in  Paris  itfelf,  feven  or  eight  hundred 
colonics.  Thefe  embarked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  io 
fail  down  to  Havre  de  Grace.  Unfortunately  the  vir- 
tuous Abb^  de  Marivault,  who  was  the  foul  of  this  un- 
dertaking, and  was  to  have  had  the  management  of  it 
as  diredor-general,  was  drowned  as  he  was  ftepping 
into  his  boat.  Roiville,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, 
who  was  going  over  to  Cayenne  as  general,  was  aflaffi- 
natcd  in  the  paflage.  Twelve  of  the  principal  adven- 
turers, who  were  the  perpetrators  of  this  deed,  and  had 
undertaken  to  put  the  colony  iiito  a  fiourifhing  conditi- 

oni 
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on,  behaved  there  in  as  atrocious  a  manner  as  might  be  B  O  O  K 
expeded  from  fo  horrid  a  beginning.  They  hanged 
one  of  their  own  number;  two  died;  three  were  ba- 
niflied  to  a  defert  ifland  :  the  reft  abandoned  themfelves 
to  all  kinds  of  excefs.  The  commandant  of  the  ci- 
tadel deferted  to  the  Dutch  with  part  of  his  garrifon. 
The  remainder,  that  had  efcaped  hunger,  poverty,  and 
the  fury  of  the  favages,  which  had  been  rouzed  by  num- 
berlefs  provocations,thought  themfelves  happy  in  being 
able  to  get  over  to  the  Leeward  iflands  in  a  boat  and 
two  canoes.  They  abandoned  the  fort,  ammunition, 
armsy  and  merchandife^  with  five  or  fix  hundred  dead 
bodies  of  their  wretched  companions^  fifteen  months 
after  they  had  landed  on  the  ifland. 

Anew  company  was  fet  on  foot  in  16639  under  the 
direction  of  La  Barr^,  mader  of  requefls.  Their  capital 
was  no  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  livres.  (8,750/. 
fierling.)  The  affiftance  they  obtained  from  the  minify 
try,  enabled  them  to  expel  the  Dutch,  who,  under  the 
conduS:  of  Spranger^  had  taken  pofleflion  of  the  lands 
granted  to  them^  after  they  had  been  evacuated  by  their 
countrymen.  A  year  after^  this fmall body  made  apart 
of  that  company,  and  the  pofieflions  and  privileges  of  all 
the  reft  were  united.  Cayenne  returned  into  the  hands 
of  government,  at  that  happy  period  which  reftored 
freedom  to  all  the  colonies.  It  was  taken  in  1667  by 
the  Englifli,  and  in  1676  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  has  never 
even  been  attacked  fince  that  time. 

This  fettlement,  fo  often  overturned,  had  but  juft 
begun  to  be  reeftablifliedy  and  to  enjoy  fome  tranquilli- 
ty, when  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  fuccefs. 
Some  pirates,  laden  with  fpoils  they  had  gathered  in  the 
South  Seas>  came  and  fixed  there ;  and,  what  was  of 
greater  confequence,  refolved  to  employ  their  trcafures 

in 
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B  O  O  K  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  It  was  probable,  that 
their  plan  wouM  be  profeCuted  with  vigour,  becaufe 
♦heir  means  were  great ;  when  Ducafle,  who  was  re- 
puted an  able  feamart,  came  with  fome  (hips,  in  1688, 
and  propofed  to  them  the  plundering  of  Surinam,  This 
rouzed  their  natural  tafte  j  the  new  colonifts  became 
pirates  again,  and  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  followed 
their  example. 

•  The  expedition  proved  unfortunate.  Some  of  the  be- 
fiegers  fell  in  the  attack,  the  reft  were  taken  prifoners, 
and  fent  to  the  Caribbees,  where  they  fettled.  The  co- 
lony has  never  recovered  this  lofs.  Far  from  extending 
into  Guiana,  it  has  only  languifhed  at  Cayenne. 

This  ifland  isonly  parted  from  the  continent  by  two 
rivers.  It  may  be  about  Hxteen  leagues  in  circumference. 
By  a  difpofition  very  unconimon  in  iflands,  and  which 
makes  it  not  very  fit  to  be  inhabited,  the  land  is  high 
near  the  water  fide,  and  low  in  the  middle.     Hence  it 
is  interfefted  with  fo  many  nioraffes,  that  all  con^tnu- 
nrcaiipn  is  impraSicable,  without  taking  a  great  cir- 
cuit.     Until  the  lands  that  are  under  water  are  drained, 
and  fecured  from  future  inundatiotis  by  dykes  properly 
raifed,  there  will  be  no  place  fit  for  culture,  except  the 
rifing  grounds.     Their  are  fome  fmall  traQs  of  an  ex- 
cellent foil  to  be  found  there,  but  the  generality  is  dry, 
fandy,  and  foon  fpenu    The  only  town  on  the  colony  is 
defended  by  a  covert  way,  a  large  ditch,  a  very  good 
mud  rampart,  and  five  baftions.     In  the  middle  of  the 
town,  is  a  pretty  confiderable  eminence,  of  which  a 
redoubt  has  been  made  that  is  called  the  fort,  where 
forty  men  might  capitulate  after  the  place  had  beco 
taken.     The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  thrpugh  a 
narrow  canal,  and  fliips  can  only  get  in  at  higli  water, 
through  the  rocfcs  and  reefs  that  are  fcattered  about 
this  pafs. 

Thi 
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Th£  firft  produce  of  Cayenne,  was  the  arnotto.  BOOK 
ThU  is  a  red  dye,  called  by  the  Spaniards  acbiitt,  into 
which  they  dip  white  woo),  whatever  colodr  they  in* 
tend  to  give  it.  The  tree  that  yields  this  lye,  has  a  red* 
di(h  bark»  and  large,  ftrong,  and  hard  leaves,  of  a  dark 
green.  It  is  as  high  as  a  plumb-tree,  and  more  buOiy. 
The  flowers,  that  grow  in  bunches,  not  unlike  wild 
rofes,  are  fucceeded  twice  a  year  by  pods,  as  prickly  as 
the  flieU  of  a  chefqut,  but  fmaller.  They  contain  fonne 
little  feeds  of  a  pale  red,  and  thefe  make  the  arnotto. 

Aa  foon  as  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  pods  that  grow  in 
a  bunch  opens  of  itfelf,  all  the  reft  may  be  gathered* 
All  the  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  thrown  di« 
te&iy  into  large  troughs^  full  of  water.  When  the  fer- 
mentation begins,  the  feeds  are  to  be  bruifed  feverat 
times  with  wooden  peftles,  till  the  (kin  is  all  come  o(F. 
The  whole  is  then  poured  into  (ieves,  made  of  ruflies, 
which  retain  all  the  folid  parts,  and  let  out  a  thick,  red- 
difli,  and  fetid  liquor  into  iron  coppers.  As  it  boils, 
the  fcum  i&  (kimtned  off,  and  faved  in  large  pans. 
When  the  liquor  yields  no  more  fcum,  it  is  tlirown  a- 
way  as  ufelefs^  and  the  fcum  poured  back  into  the  cop*^ 

This  fcum^  which  Is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  muft  be  conftantly  (lirred  with  a  wooden  fpatu- 
la,  to  prevent  its  fticking  to  the  copper,  or  turning 
black.  When  it  is  boiled  enough,  and  fomewhat  bar-< 
dened,  it  is  fpcead  apon  boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made 
up  into  cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the 
whole  bufinefs  is  fini(hed. 

From  the  culture  of  the  arnotto,  Cayenne  proceeded 
to  that  of  cotton,  of  indigo,  and  at  laft  of  fugar.  It 
was  the  firft  of  all  the  French  cobities  that  attempted 
to  grow  coffee  ;  which  was  brought  thither  i a  1 721  by 
fome  defertersy  who  pprchafed  their  pardon  by  convey- 
ing 
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BOOK  ing  it  from  Surinam*  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
j^  ,  Ten  or  twelve  years  after  they  planted  cocoa.  In  1752* 
260*541  pounds  weight  of  arnotto*  80*363  pounds  of 
fugar*  17,919  pounds  of  cotton*  26*881  pounds  of  cof- 
fee* 91*916  pounds  of  cocoa*  618  pieces  of  timber*  and 
104  planks*  were  exported  from  the  colony.  All  thefe 
articles  were  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  ninety  French 
families*  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  Indians,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  blacks*  which  made  up  the  whole  of  the 
colony. 

Such*  and  weaker*  dill,  was  the  (late  of  Cayenne* 
when*  to  the  aftonilhment  of  the  public*  in  1 763*  the 
court  of  Verfailles  endeavoured  to  raife  its  confequence. 
The  French  had  then  juft  emerged  from  the  horrors  of 
an  unfuccefsful  war.  The  fituation  of  afiaiirs  had  de- 
termined the  miniftry  to  purchafe  peace  with  the  cefiion 
of  feveral  important  colonies.  It  appeared  equailly  ne-^ 
ceflary  to  make  the  nation  forget  her  calamities^  and  the 
errors  that  had  been  the  caufeof  them.  The  profped 
of  better  fortune  might  amufe  the  people*  and  filence 
their  clamours  ;  while  their  attentipn  was  removed 
from  pofleflions  the  nation  had  loft*  and  turned  towards 
Guiana*  which*  it  was  given  out*  would  compenfate 
all  their  misfortunes. 

.  This  vaft  country,  which  was  long  decorated  with  the 
pompous  title  of  EquinoSial  France*  was  not  the  fole 
property  of  that  power*  as  it  had  been"  formerly  pretend- 
ed. The  Dutch*  by:  fettling  to  the  north*  and  the  For* 
tuguefe  to  the  fouth*  had  confined  the  French  between 
the  rivers  of  Maroni  and  Vincent  Pin9on  ^  which  limits 
w^refixed  by  feveral  treaties.  Thefe  boundaries  were 
epually  diftant  frbm  Cayenne*  and  the  extent  between 
them  comprehends  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  leagues  of  the 
fea*coaft.  The  navigation  along  this  cordis  extremely 
difficult*  on  account  of  the  rapklity.o/  the  currents* 

and 
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mi  Is  coDtinyally  obilrvi^ed  by  tmsiiX  Uliinds^  batiks  of  ^  O  O  K 

fand  and  of  harcjien^  n)ud>  and  by  (Itong  mangroves 

dofely  entangled  that  extend  two  or  t|iree  leagues  into 

the  fea.    There  i$  no  harbour^  few  places  where  (hip$ 

can  land>  an^  Jthe  Ughteft  Qoops  .qften  no^t  with  in- 

fuperable  difScuIti^s.     The  l^ge  and  numerous  rivers 

that  water  this  contirient  are  {iQt  fnpre  navig;%b1,e«  Their 

bed  in  many  places  is  barred  by  huge  rAclju^  which  makes 

it  i/npofliJble  to  fail  through  it;     The  flipre,  which  is 

8aJt  almoft  in  all  pfifts,  is  pc^oftly  overflow^  by  the  fpring 

tid£s.    In  the  inland  eopntry^  moft  of  tjle  IqW  latids  are 

only  moraijTes  in  jthe  raipy  feafon.    Thiso  there  is  no 

fafety  but  upon  higfeef  ground.     Thefe  torrents  of  wjt-. 

t£r>  J10 wever^  that  fufpend  aU  the  labpurs  .of  thje  fields 

moderate  th^  heat  of  th^  wi^atber»  without  producing 

that  malignant  in^uenicfe  juppn  the  clinoate  which  might 

be  apprehended  from  iheo^.     Vncert^in  Qonje^ures  call 

only  bp  forn(i€id  pf  ^|ie  pppujj^tiop  of  thp  ipllind  parts*. 

That  of  the  fea  cpaft  may  aipount  to  nin^  or  ten  thpu- 

ia^idmen^  divided  intp  feyer^l  nf&tioj?s»  the  mpft  pov^er-* 

ful  of  which,  are  this  QgUbi?,    Sflme  miffiongriey,  by 

^Jtzt  attention  ^nd  {^rfev^r^i;<&^  bavie  found  i^eaps  to 

fix  fomp  erf  thoff  rpyiqg  pations,  an^  ey4en  tp  fecomcil.^ 

them  to  the  French^  againft  whom  they  had  with  re^-* 

ion  entertait^d  the  juptl  fornojdable  pirgudice3«    Thi 

firft  .^ventjurer^  w*hp  freguentcd  Jhs  region^  took  Away 

erbrp^ugjti^t  mi^n>  whom  th^y  condemned  to  tht  hardeft 

labpuris^of  flkvery  <oiJ  the  very  (bU  yirherc  they  were  born 

fr'^)  or  fcdd  them  10  the  colonifts  of  the  Leeward  iflands. 

Their  cxmmon  prke  at  firft  was*  twenty  piitoles  (16/^ 

i$s.)  a  iiead.    Happily  for  the  inhabitantSi  th^y  rofe  (6 

exorbitantly  ki  their  dcmaflds,  that  nopurfhafers  could 

be  fouad.    It  was  thou^t  better  to  purchafe  ne^groes^ 

iR/ho  ^.tit  almoft  as  expert  at  hunting  ^nd  fiihing,  and 

Vol,  III.  X  much 
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B  d  cf  K  much  morc-foattbc  labours  of  the  great  plantations 
that  were  then  carrying  on  in  every  part. 

GuiANAf  as  we  have  defcribed  it,  appeared  a  very 
vi|luable  refource  to  the  French  miniftry,  reduced  as 
they  iirere  t6  the  rtedeffity  of  repairing  the  great  mrf- 
take's  they  had  committed.  A  few  confiderations  will 
enable  us  to  judge  of  their  motives. 

AMERibA  prefents  itfelf  to  Europe  under  two  differ- 
ent viet<rs.  It  offers  tothofe  who  emigrate  from  us, 
two  zones  to  be  peopled  and  cultivated,  the  tOf ridi  and 
the  temperate  northern  zone.  The  firftj  more  fruitftil^ 
and  more  rich,  but  merely  fo  irt  articles  of  luxury  and 
indtilgence,  mtift  of  courfe  afford  a  brigjitei*  pfbfped, 
and  convey  a  fpeedier  and  more  eiLtenftve  influeiice  W 
the  powers  that  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  This 
7.one  being  more  apparently  calculated  for  defpbtirrd, 
becaufe  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foiU  difpofe  men  to  become  flaveS  for  the  fake  of  qui^t 
aAd  |5leafure,  was  therefore  mod  fit  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  abfolUte  monarchies,  and  to  be  peopled  with  ilaves, 
Who  (hould  only  cultivate  Aich  pfodu^ions  as  were  pro- 
per to  enervate  the  vigour  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  by 
increafing  the  number  of  our  quitk  fcnfaiibns.  The 
mines  that  aboUnd  there^  affording  t^^eatth  withoutja- 
bour,  mtift  naturally  haften  the  decay  of  ftates,  by  the 
occaiion  they  afford  of  exciting  our  defires  and  our  fa- 
cility of  enjoyments.  The  hations  that  inhabit  that 
2one  muff  of  courfe^  either  fall  into  indolence,  or  en- 
gage th  undertakings  fuggeffed  by  ^  ruinous  ambition, 
which  becomes  the.  more  fo  from  its  firft  fucceffes. 
Miftaking  the  fruit  or  fign  of  wealth  for.  the  creative 
principle  of  political  ffrength,  thofe  ftates  fondly  Ima- 
gined, that  with  money  they  could  keep  the  nations  in 
^eir  pay  as  they  kept  the  negroes  in  their  chains ;  and 
,      '   '  n«vcf 
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Hem  confiderefl  that  the  very  money  which  would  pro-  B  O  p  K 
cure  allies^  would  make  of  them  fo  many  powerful  ene- 
inie»;  who,  uniting  their  arms,  with   fpreigq  riches, 
would  exert  this  double  force  to  fubvert  the  whole. 

The  temperate  zone  of  North- America  could  only  at-^ 
trad  free  and  laborious  people.  It  furnifhes  no  produc- 
tions but  what  are  common  and  n^ceflfary  j  and  which> 
for  that  very  reafpn^are  a  never  failing  fource.of  wf^alth 
and  ftrength.  It  favours  population,  by  ffipplying  ma- 
terials for-tiut  peaceful  i^nd  fed^ntary  buibiindry  which 
fixes  and  ipultipiies'families ;  and|  as  it  does  notexpite 
inordinate  defires,  is  a  fecurity  againft  inva(ion .  It  ex- 
tends through  an  indGn^Rfie.cpmioenti  and  prefent$  a 
large  extent,  on  every  Ade  open  to  navigation,  Itspoafts 
are  waflied  by  a  Tea  which  is  generally  in  a  navigable 
ftate,.and  abounds  with  harbours.  The  colcxiifts  are 
not  at  fo  grieat  a  diftance/rom  thf  mother  country ;  they 
live  in  a  climate  more  at^ii^gou^  to  their  own-;  and  in  a 
fituation  that  isfit  for.huniingr;fiihing,  huiba.ndry,  iind 
for  all  the  manly:  exercifes  and  labours  which  improve 
the  ft-rength  of  the  body^andare  prefervatives  againft 
the  vice;9  that  taint  the  mind. '  Thus,  in  America  as  Eu- 
rope,.the  north  will  get'jhe  better  of  the  foutlt.  The 
qpe  will  be  covered  witl)r:inbabitams  and  plantations^ 
whilll  the  other  will  lavi(h.its..voluptuous  liq4j^Qrs  and  m 
golden  mines.  The  one  will  be  able  to  poliih  the.fai^ 
vage  nations  by.  their  intercpurfe  with  a  free  p^ple ; 
the  otbpr  will,  ftever  for^^  but.a  monftrous  anA  fijeblc 
mixturecj^f  >  race  of  (layes  with  a  nation  of  tyrants. 

It  wa^;of  conf4?quence  to  the  foutbern  colonies  to  have 
the  root5  of  population  and  vigour  in  the  norths  where 
they  might  ewrhange  the  commodities  of  luxury  for 
thofe  of  neceflity,  and  keep  open  a  communication  that 
might  afford  them  fuccoursif  they  were  attacked;  a  re* 

X  a  treat 
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S  tVO  *:  tf^at  in  Cafe  they  were  defeated,  and  a  Xttffpiy  tfhni 
tbrces  to  babnce  tlie  wealcnefs  of  thfeifr  iiavial  ipcfdurees* 
BtircyltE  the  laft  wtr,  ihe  Frei^h  foiHkiern  c^tonief^ 
enjoyed 'this  advantage.  Canada^  hy  its  fi tustion>  tbe 
^wartik^  genim  of  its  tfihabitants,  therr  a^liafiees  with 
the  IbSikh  nations  iti  friendflnp  with  the  Pr6tfch,^nd 
•fond  k>(  -the  franknefs  iind  freedoili  tf  therr  itiamiiet^f 
^mtght  bkhmce,  or  nt  kaft  ^iPe  fAibfa§e<  to  Now-Eng- 
lahd.  I'heiofs  of  that  grtittontiMnt  det^rmmed  tte 
'Freiith  Itibiftry  to  feek  fdr  firp^rt  from  unother. 
Guittia  '#aft>hoiighY  lo  bfe  fiohad  fubttknte^  if  a  free  sttid 
iii^ibnal  f)Opif|j»ion  coflid  be  ^eftubliflfad  tber6»  i;(^bkh 
'might  lAe.abfe  to  ftfift  fdreigi]  ^rttfckd,  a«id  rn  cMrfe  df 
4iilfe,  tb  fifi^ilb  a  fpbedy^affflftance  lo  the<nH«r  oofonfffv 
wteen  ^eifcfimflanc^s  lfi^h%  Hdqiiire  4t. 

'S^iSPi  Wis  evidently  ^^he  ^yOeiti  of  the  mitoifteir.  He 
did  hntt  }magiii^  tb«f t  a  ttgibn khus  jfnh^iied^  could  e^er 
%fn*ic4ilh^  mother ^otint/y  h^^tef rodi^e  of  f^hcom" 
liiOcKtks^  41^  ptrcotiar  to  tht!  foutblshi  eblbirifcs.  He 
^8sh)b,  ifilelHgehtiiot  to-^klioiv^^hat  there^s^nofach 
4hitifi'aB'kKn^)  without  ebnlplybg  wkh -the  general 
ttii  ^'thritiarki^t^  and  tb#t  this  canhot^iledoiie  but  by 
^produei^Ajg  fftteabfe  tontinodities  at  the  fame  rate  a> 
^therrifttidns  can -afford  theh»j  and  tbatbbottrsenecmei 
4)y  A<ee^eo>  lAuft  oT  neCeffity  ^be«r  a  mhch  higher  prlct 
tha^  thofe  that  are  exaded'  tfditi  Haves. 

-Tftfe  Wfeaftire^  Wfe  dlfeacd  by  an.  afllJtt  ittiittflei'. 
As^  wife  'politician^  %ho  d^s  not  6cri(Sce  Safety  tb 
wealthy  he  chtty  prtipbftd  to  Mife  a  bdl%a#k  fo  prc^eft 
^Ke  l^en^h  poHlffions.  As  a  philo  Aph«r>  #tib  f^ets  for 
ins  fdiow-creatDT^Sy  Who'kaW^sand  ref|)e£b^he  rights 
bfhumanityi  he  wMhed  to  [People  thcfc'  Milk  but  dc- 
^rt  regions  irith  frtemcB.  *Bm geriifl$,efpec?any  when 
loo  impatient  of  faccefs,  cannot  forefce  eyerycircum* 
'      '  -•*  ftancc. 
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Obince,    The  miftakf  pro(^e^ded  from  foppofiog  that  9  ^  Q  H^ 

Europeans  would  be  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  pre-  ^  j^ 

paring  lands  for  cultivation  under  the  toiprid  zone;^  tb^^ 

men,  who  quitted  their  own  country  only  in  hopes  of  living 

more  comfortably  abroad^  would  accoof^niodate  them^ 

felves  to  the  precarious  fubfiftence  of  a  favage  life»  in  a, 

ivorfe  climate  than  that  which  Jthey  had  left ;  or  laftly^ 

that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  efla|^li(h  an  iutercourfe 

of  importance  between  Guiana,  and  the  French  iflands. 

Tms  bad  fyflem,  which  the  government  was  dr^^wa 
into  by  a  fi:t  of  bold  men,  who  were  either  mifl^  by 
their  p^eAimption,  or  who  facrlficed  the  public  good  to 
their  own  private  views,  was  as  extra^vagantly  ei^ecuted 
as  it  had  been  inconfiderably  adopited.  AU  was  jumbled 
together,  without  any  principle  of  legiflatipn,  and  with«> 
out  confiderin^  in  what  manner  nature  had  biited  the 
feyeral  laiids  tp  the  men  whq  were  to  inl^bit  tl^em^ 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  two  clfiQes,  the  pro^ 
prietors  and  the  mercenaries.  They  were  not  aware^ 
fbat  thisdivifion,  at  preient  eibhUQied  in  ]p^urope  and  in 
'moft  civilized  nations,  was  the  confequen^e  of  wars,  of 
revolutions,  and  of  the  n^mberlefs  changes  which  tim^ 
brings  on  ;  that  it  was  the  etkSt  of  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
ciabUity,  not  the  ba^is  and  foqndation  of  fociety,  wtiic|i 
in  its  beginning  requiresch^f^Uhef  m^ipbei^  (hoi,ildjp^* 
take  of  her  property,  ^i^qj^it^,  wjiicj^  af c  n^ev  popu- 
lations and  new  focietiea,  wgbt  tq  adhere  tp  this  funda* 
mental  rule.  It  wa^  here  brofaj^  through  at  ^jrft  (e^- 
ting  put,  by  ajlplting  l^qd«  j^f^i^j^^  to  ^l^qfe  only  whp 
were  able  tp  advance  a  certain  fund  for  the  cultivatio|i 
of  them.  Others,  whofe  deCres  were  tempted  with 
uncertain  hopes,  were  excluded  from  tbi«  divi/ion  of 
lands.  This  was  a  fault  both  againft  foui^d  policy  and 
humanity.  Had  they  gr^flted  a  portion  of  land  to  ^very 
new  inhabitant  that  was  fent  over  to  this  barren  and 

X^  defert 
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B  O  O  K  defer t  country,  each  would  hare  cleared  bis  own  lpot> 
and  have  tilled  it  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength  or  abili- 
ties, one  with  the  affiftance  of  his  money,  another  by 
his  own  labour.  It  was  ncccffary  that  thofe  who  were 
poflfefTed  of  a  capital  (hould  neither  be  difcouraged,  be^ 
caufe  they  were  men  of  great  confequence  to  a  riling  co- 
lony, nor  that  they  IhOuld  have  an  excluilive  preference 
jgiveh'them,  left  it  (hould  prevent  them  from  meeting 
affiftants  who  might  be  willing  to  be  dependent  on  theml 
It  was  alfo  indifpenfably  ncccffary,  that  every  member 
of  the  new  tranfmigration  (hould  be  oflfered  fome  pro- 
perty, with  which  he  might  turu  his  labour,  his  induf- 
try,  his  money,  in  a  word,  his  greater  or  leffer  powers 
to  his  advantage.  It  ought  to  have  been  forefeeh,  that 
Europeans,  in  whatever  fituation,  would  not  quit  thtir 
own  country  but  in  hopes  of  better  fortune,  and  that 
deceiving  their  hopes  anc)  confidence  in  this  refpeS^ 
would  be  an  effectual  way  tp  ruin  the  colony  intended 
to  be  eftabliihed/^ 

In  vain  did  government  fupply  the  colonifts  with  two 
years  fubfiftence.  This  was  too'much  provifion  at  oncei 
it  muft  fpoil,  either  in  the'tranfport,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  The  very  pafiagej  in  which  fome  part  muft 
be  confum^d,  and  the  reft  injured,  could  not  but  make 
thefe  provisions  dear,  fcarce,  and  noxious.  A  hot  cli- 
mate, and  a  damp  c6untry,would  be  additional  caufcs  of 
putrefaftion  among  fhe  eatables,  and  of  ficknefs  and 
'mortality  among  the  men.  It  would  have  been  a  folly 
to  pretend  to  carry  over  from  Europe  to  Guiana  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  live  cattle  to  furnifli  freffi  meat  every 
day  for  a  numerous  colony.  Moft  of  them  would  have 
died,  either  in  the  paftage  or  at  their  arrival ;  for  as  ani- 
mals are  more  immediately  iinderthedircQion  of  nature 
they  are  the  more  affeaed  by  the  fudden  alterations  of 
the  air,  and  by  the  change  of  climate  aiid  food.  *  ' 
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.  The  increafe  of  cattle  (hould  have  preceded  that  of  B  O  O  K 
men, .  Both  fliould  have  multiplied  by  degrees^  and  the 
feeds  of  culture  in  that  diftant  region  have  been  laid  in» 
before  the  inhabitants  were  become  too  numerous.  The 
firft  tranfports  fliould  have  been  fmalU  and  attended 
with  every  advance^  every  affiftance  neceflary  for  clear- 
ing the  lands.  In  proportion  as  the  infant  colony  ffaould 
have  produced  enough  and  even  more  than  was  necef- 
fary  for  ttheir  own  confumption,  the  purchafe  of  the 
overplus  would  have  become  a  fource  of  increafe.  Agri- 
culture and  population  would  then  have  mutually  affil- 
ed and  promoted  each  other.  The  new  colonifls  would 
have  drawn  others  after  them,  an4  ibciety,  like  indivl* 
duals,  would  have  arrived  at  its  proper  flreng^h  and  ma- 
turity in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years. 

These  very  fimple  and  natural  reflexions  never  oc- 
curied  to  the  contrivers  of  this  fcheme.  Twelve  thou* 
fand  men,  after  a  tedious  navigation,  were  landed  upon 
dreary  and  inbofpttable.  fliores.  It  is  well  known  that 
almoft  throughout  the  .torrid,  zone,  the  year  is  divided 
into  two  feafons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  In  Guiana^ 
fuch  heavy  rains  fall  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  end  of  May,  that  the  lands  are  either  overflowed^ 
or  at  lead  unfit  for  tillage.  Had  the  new  coloniiLs  ar- 
rived there  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  fea£bn,  and  Jbeen 
placed  on  the  lands  deflined  fQr  them,  they  would  have 
had  tinje  to  put  their  halMtaXioos  in  order,  to  cut  down 
or  burn  the  wpods^  an^d  tp  pjough  and  (qw  their  fields. 

For  want  of  thef^p  precautions,  they  koew  not  where 
to  beftow  fuch  mi^hit^des  pf  people  as  were  conftantly 
pouring  in  juft  at  the  rainy  r^^fon.  The  ifland  of  Cay- 
enne rpighi  haye  teien  a  proper  place  for  the  reception 
andrefrefhmentof  the  new  comers,  till  they  could  have 
been  .dlfpofed.of ;  there  they  would  have  found  Jpdging 

X'4  and 
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B  O  Q  K  and  aflilbncc.  But  ihi  Mk  DOtioA  which  prevailed, 
^'  that  the  new  polony  inuft  not  be  tat^ntiixcd  with  the  pld^ 
deprived  them  of  this  refource.  In  confequeoce  of 
tbi^  prejudice*  twelve  thoufand  vidims  w^re  landed  oil 
the  banks  of  the  Kourou*  ofi  a  fidge  of  faod,  amidft  4 
fiumber  of  unwholefoqae  lit(le  iflandt,  and  only  flielttfed 
under  a  miferab|e  awning*  In  this  (ituation^  totally  in-« 
adive*  and  weary  of  exiftencei  they  gave  then^felves  up 
fo  ail  the  irregularities  that  idlenefs  neceil^rily  producet 
among  a  fet  of  low  nient  removed  far  froln  their  native 
cpuntry*  and  placed  under  a  foreign  iky  ;  (here  they  fell 
into  a  ftate  of  mifery,  and  were  ieized  with  contagious 
diftempersy  the  peceflfary  confequences  of  fuch  a  (Itua* 
lion,  and  their  wretchred  fate  was  at  length  terminated 
in  all  the  horrors  of  -defpair.  Their  aflies  will  for  ever 
^ry  out  for  vengeance  oyi  the  impoftors  who  t)romoted 
this  fatal  fcheme,  on  which  fuch  great  expences  have 
been  beftovi^edt  in  the  fuddeo  deftrudion  bf  fo  nfiany  Ua-> 
JFortunate  men )  as  if  the  devaftatiorts  of  war>  which 
they  were  intended  to  rep^ir^  h^d  not  fwept  away  a 
iufficieilt  number  in  the  coi^rfe  of  tight  yeirs. 

That  nbthing  might  be  wanting  to  cot¥if>)ete  thii 
Jlotrid  tragedy*  fifteen  hpndred  knen^  who  had  efcaped 
the  mortality,  were  waflifed  awajy  by  the  floods.  Ttiey 
were  diftributed  upon  lan(ls>  where  they  were  overflowed 
fit  the  return  of  the  raini>  knd  every  one  of  them  perifli* 
ed,  without  leaving  behin^l  them  a  ftn^\t  mark  of  pi^fr 
ferity,  or  tbp  lieaft  trace  of  their  ipemory. 

Thi:  ftate  has  deeply  lamented  this  Idfs,  ahd  has  im- 
peached tidd  puniflied  the  author^  of  it  j^but  how  grieve 
pus  is  it  for  our  coiuntry,  for  the  fiibje^s,  for  every  fou{ 
that  is  fenfible  of  the  value  of  French  blood,  to  fee  it 
thus  laviflied  upon  ryinous  enterpfi2;es,  by  an  abfurd  j€a« 
ipufy  of  authority,  which  enjoins  the  moft  rigorous  ft^ 
^T^y  iipon  all  public  operations*    (s  it  not  then  the  in- 

teff(| 
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tereft  of  the  whole  ntttion  that  her  chiefs  fbooM  be  well  B  O  O  K^ 

IV 

inforttied  ?  and  how  can  they  be  fo  but  from  coHe^ing 
general  information  ?  Why  (houM  projedsf  of  which 
the  people  are  to  be  both  the  objed  and  the  inftru- 
ment,  be  concealed  from  theiti  ?  Can  the  will  be  com-* 
maoded  wirhoot  the  judgment,  or  cafi  we  infpire  cou- 
rage without  confidence?  The  only  rrue  ififermation  ia 
fo  be  had  from  public  writings,  where  truth  appears 
lindifguifedt  )ind  falfehood  fears  to  be  deteded.  Se* 
i:ret  menioirs,  private  fchemes,  are  commonly  the 
work  of  crafty  and  imerelled  men,  who  infinuate 
(hemfelves  into  ^he  cabinets  of  perfons  in  adminiftra*^ 
tiony  by  dark,  oblique  and  indired  ways.  When  a 
prince  or  a  miniiler  has  aded  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  or  pf  enlightened  men,  if  he  is  unfor- 
tunate, he  cannot  on  any  account  be  blamed*  But 
when  enterprises  are  undertaken  wiihout  the  advice 
pr  againd  the  fenfe  of  the  people ;  when  events  are 
brought  on  unknown  to  thofe  whofe  livi^  and  fortunes 
are  expofed  by  them;  what  can  this  be  but  a  fecret 
league*  A  combination  of  a  few  individuals. againft  the 
bulkof  fociety?  Can  it  be  po(fib|e  that  authority  fhould 
think  itfelf  degraded  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  citi- 
^ns?  Or  will  men  in  ppwer  for  ever  treat  the  reft  of 
jnankicid  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  contempt,  as  not 
even  to  dciire  that  the  injuries  they  have  done  them 
pioukl  be  forgiven  } 

What  has  been  the  confequence  of  that  cataftrophe, 
an  whkh  fo  many  fubjeOs,  fo  many  foreigners,  have 
been  facrificed  to  the  illufions  of  the  French  miniftry 
with  refped  to  Guiana  i  This  unhappy  climate  has 
^en  abufed  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  refentment 
and  nnisfortune  can  aggravate  its  real  evils.  It  has  been 
afferted,  that  colonics  would  never  be  brought  to  flou- 
fifti  there,  even  if  thofe  very  principles  of  culture  and 

admi- 
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B  O  o  1(  adminiftration  by  which  all  other  colonics  have  profper- 
ed  were  to  be  adopted.  This  opinion  is  grounded  upon 
the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  the  ezceflive  dampnefs  of  the 
climate,  the  prodigious  fwarnis  of  ants  that  infeft  the 
country,  and  the  facility  the  flaves  have  of  defertiog 
from  their  labour.  There  is  fome  truth,  but  there  is 
likewife  fome  exaggeration  in  thefe  complaints. 

Because  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  is  not  very  fertile,  it 
cannot  furely  without  injuflice  be  inferred  that  the 
neighbouring  continent  is  altogether  as  rebellious  to  the 
labours  of  cultivation.  Thofe  who  draw  this  inference 
have  gone  no  further  than  the  mar(hy  coafts  of  thisvaft 
country.  But  obfervers,  who  have  penetrated  into  the 
inland  parts^  are  quite  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the 
few  experiments  already  made,  contradid  a  prejudice 
founded  merely  on  the  firft  appearances. 

The  apprehenfion  ariiing  from  the  duration  of  the 
ruins  are  not  fo  ill-grounded.  The  defed  in  the  fea- 
fons  endangers  the  lives  of  the  cultivators,  increafes 
the  fatigues  of  their  labours  and  renders  their  crops 
precarious,  efpecially  that  of  fugar,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  lefs  plentiful  on  the  continent,  and  infe- 
rior in  quality  .to  that  which  comes  from  the  iflands. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  inundations-will 
in  a  great  meafure  fubfide,  when  the  woods  are  cleared 
away,  which  have  cpvered  thefe  yaft  deferts  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Trees  attraS  the  rains,  and 
dews;  and  keep  th^e  ground  damp  by  excluding  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  If  we  remove  thefe  great  vegetables, 
which  by  their  deep  roots  and  wide-extended  bows, 
fibforb  and  pump  up  all  the  juices. of  vegetation  that 
circulate  either  in  the  infide,  or  in  the  atmofphere  of 
the  globe,  nothing  will  remain  but  a  moifturc  vhicb 
^iil  be  of  ufe  to  the  plantation. 

At 
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At  prefcnt  the  greater  part  of  them  are  overrun  wuh  B  O  O  IC 
ants,  and  many  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fometimes  to  baffle 
the  bed  grounded  hopes.  But  this  is  an  evii  that  has 
molefted  every  new  fettlement  in  America ;  and  which 
in  time  they  have  got  rid  of.  Many  do  not  now  fufFer 
any  inconvenience  from  it,  the  reft  but  little.  Guiana 
will  be  lefs  and  lefs  infefted  with  thefe  infeds,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  lands  are  cleared. 

As  to  the  negroes^  if  there  is  any  danger  of  their 
running  away,  gathering  in  troops,  and  intrenching 
themlelves  in  the  woods,  it  is  the  tyranny  of  their  maf- 
te^s  that  drives  them  to  it.  No  doubt  this  inconveni- 
ence i^  greater  on  the  continent  than  in  the  iflands ; 
but  the  defertion  of  thefe  poor  wretches  will  be  pre- 
vented whenever  their  condition  is  made  tolerable.  The 
law  of  neceffity,  which  reftrains  even  tyrants,  will  pre- 
scribe that  moderation  in  Guiana,  that  humanity  alone 
ihould  Infpire  every  where. 

The  obftacle  leaft  attended  to,  though  the  moft  in- 
fuperable  of  all,  is  the  difficulty,  nay  the  impoflibility 
of  undertaking  any  confiderable  plantations  on  the  coafts , 
of  Guiana.     That  coaft  which  lies  to  the    fouth  of 
Cayenne,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  leagues^  prefents  no- 
thing but  a  bogy  which  is  overflowed  by  the  tides  twice 
a  month)  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  dried  up  again 
in  the  interval  between  thefe  two  periods.     The  coaft, 
on  the  north,  is  conftantly  under  water,  for  fix  months 
in  the  year,  and  its  fertility  muft  therefore  be  very  pre- 
carious.    The  fugar-cane  dies  there  the  firft  time  it 
bears,  which  incVcafes  labour  without  augmenting  the. 
produce.     In  other  refpefls  this  part  of  the  coaft  is 
alfo  v'iery  unwliolefome.     An   eafterly  wind  conftantly 
drives  thither  all  the  malignant  vapours  which  the  heat 
of  the  fun  draws  from  the  fwampy  grounds  of  the 

louthern  coaft. 
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The  rivers  of  Cayenne*  Aprooacj  Oyapoko»Kottiou, 
and  MaronU  ^re  not  liable  to  the  £inie  inconveniencei 
in  that  courfe.  Upon  the  river  Stnemary  there  ftill  are 
i^ve  or  iix  hundred  men  fubfiftingf  who  elcapcd  from 
the  general  difafters  of  the  colony.  They  enjoy  the 
moft  perfed  health ;  their  little  plantations  fucceed  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  wilhes;  and  the  increafe  of  their 
cattle  is  prodigious.  The  fame  advantages  are  to  bq 
expected  from  the  higheft  borders  of  the  other  rivers; 
fome  of  them  are  even  fitter  to  be  navig^ed^  either  in, 
boats,  or  fmall  veOels* 

All  thefe  difcuiTions  evidently  (hew  that  France 
ought  not  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  Guiana.  At  firfty 
the  fugar  will  be  watery  and  infipid,  and  there  will  bQ 
but  little  of  it ;  but  it  has  feldom  been  better  in  any 
grounds  that  have  been  newly  cleared.  CoSce%  cocoa» 
and  cotton  are  better  in  Guiana  than  in  the  Leeward 
iilands.  Tobacco  muft  thrive  there.  Indigo,  which 
formerly  grew  there  in  great  plenty,  has  degenerated, 
but  may  be  retrieved  by  frefli  feeds  from  St.  Dominga 
The  arnotto  is  of  no  great  value  there,  but  the  fate  of 
it  is  certain.  The  Vanilla  is  the  natural  produce  of  ths 
country:  but  no  profit  has  b^en  hitherto  mad^  of  it, 
becaufe  the  pods  rot  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered.  U 
would,  however^  be  an  eafy  matter  to  inquire  into  thi 
method  of  managing  the  trees  that  bear  it,  and  to  eft" 
rich  Guiana  with  this  branch  of  trade. 

Large  exportations  of  rice,  wood,  cattle  and  faltr 
ji(h  can  hardly  be  expeded  from  thence.  The  colopy 
might,  indeed,  attempt  thefe  things,  but  a  good  market 
would  be  wanting.  The  only  one  within  reach  would 
be  the  FrencTi  windward  iflands,  and  this  could  never 
be  very  confiderable.  Thofe  fettlements  having  nOr 
"l^hing  tp  give  in  exchange  for  thefe  commodities,  th? 

expcnccs 
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txpeoocs  of  lavigatioo  would  neceffarily  make  the  B  O^O  * 

trade  flag. 

But  ftill  thi»  lift  conncakm  may  fail,  and  yet  that 
berwecn  Guraaa  and  the  mother-country  will  not  fuffer 
m  the  leaft.  The  whole  will  depend  upon  the  encou- 
ragement the  court  of  Verfailles  may  beftow  upon  the 
eftaUtfhment.  It  is  not  attended  with  more  difficulties 
than  that  of  Surinam  was,  where  more  conftant  labour 
and -greater  means  have  never  produced  fo  much  increafe 
as  in  the  tflands.  Yet  Surinam  is  at  this  day  covered 
with  rich  plantatioias*  Why  ihould  not  France  put 
Guiana  upon  a  footing  with  this  colony  of  the  Dutch  ? 
This  may  be  done  by  giving  fuch  advantages  and  gra« 
•tuitics  as^cvery  ftate  ought  to  facrifice  when  large  traQs 
of  lands,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  great  utility,  are 
^0  be  cleared.  Tfaefe  cleari^ngs  of  rude  lands  ai«  real 
conquefts  over-chaos  for  the  advantage  of  all  mankind  ; 
-difierent  frohi  thofe  conquers  which  depopulate  whole 
[provinces^  and  lay  them  wafte,  in  order  to  feize  upoti 
them^  which  coft  the  blood  of  two  nations  to  enrich 
neither^  which  muffl  be  defended  at  a  great  expence^ 
and  Covered  with  troops  for  ages,  before  the  peaceable 
pofleflion  of  them  can  be  fecured.  Guiana  requires  no- 
thing bdt  labotirsand  inhabitants.  How  powerful  the 
motives  for  eaicouraghig  both  I 

This  colony  may  at  pleafure  multiply  its  cattk  and 
increafe  itl  fubftftence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  invade 
kU  and  ftiU  more  to  block  it  up ;  therefore  it  will  ne- 
ver be  conquered.  The  Leeward  iflands,  on  the 
contrary,  alueady  once  loft,.aite  looked  upon  with. a 
wiihfalieye  by  auaftion  exaijperated  at  the  reftittition  of 
4faem.  Her  chagrin  makes  k>{^obable  >fhe  will  always 
bedifpofed  to  reedver  by  force  ot  arms  what  ihe  has  loft 
by  n^ociauah.    The  weil-igroiindid  confidence  fbe 

places^ 
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BOOK  places  in  her  nivy,  and  in  the  flouriihtng  .condition  of 
her  northern  colonies,  will  perhaps  foon  engage  her  in 
a  fre(h  war,  in  order  to  retake  what  was  given  up  at 
the  lad  peace.  Should  fortune  again  favour  the  wife 
adminiilration  of  hrr  happy  government ;  ihoutd  a  peo- 
ple, encouraged  by  vidories  of  which  they,  themfelva 
reap  the  benefits,  always  get  the  better  of  a  nation  that 
'fights only  for  her  kings;  Guiana  would  at  leaft  afford 
a  great  refource^  where  all  fuch  articles  as  cuftom  has 
made  necefTary,  might  be  cultivated,  and  for  which  an 
enormous  duty  muft  be  paid  to  foreigners,  if  the  na- 
tion cannot  be  fupplied  with  them  from  her  own  co- 
lonies. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  fecuring  the 
advantages  which  this  fctttement  prefents«  In  January 
1769,  it  confiftcd  only  of  1,^91  free  men,  and  8,047 
flaves.  The  herds  did  not  amount  to  more  than  19925 
head  of  black  cattle,  and  i  ,077  of  fmall.  The  produce 
of  the  colony  was  even  inadecjuate  to  thefe  means,  fmall 
as  they  were,  becaufe  the  works  were  carriedon  by 
white  men  without  flcill,  and  blacks  without  iubordr- 
paticn.  Time  will  bring  on  more  knowledge  and  beN 
ter  difcipline.  Till  that  happy  period  arrives,  let  us 
tucn  from  Guiana,  and  proceed  to  St.  Lucia. 
The  pof.  The  Englifh  took  poffeflion  of  this  ifland  without 
feffion  of    cppofition  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1639.   .They 

for  a^long  ^*^^^  ^^^^^  peaceably  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  a  (hip 
timedifpu-  of  their  own  narion,  which  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
<^»  ' Vj    calm  off  Dominica,  carried  off  fome  Caribs  who.  were 

laft  ceded  •     *t-   •  l   •  1  r    •        r-w^*  • 

to  the         ^°"^^  m  Xheir  canoes   to  brmg  them  firuit. :  This  vio- 

French.       lence  occafioned  ^be  lavages  of  St.  Vincent  and  Marti- 

pico  to  join  the  Offend^  .fa vages ;  and  in  Auguft  16409 

they  ajl.fell  upon  ifae.new  colony.     In  their  fury,  they 

murdered  all  thai  came  in  their  way.  /The  few  who 

efcaped 
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eFcaped  iheir  vengeance^  quitted  for  ever  a  fcttlement  B  OO  K 
that  could  be  in  no  great  forwardnefs. 

Iirthe  firft  ages  of  the  world,  before  cml  focieties 
were  formed  and  poliihed>v  all  men  in  general  had  a 
common  right  to  every  thing  upon  earth.  Every  one 
was  free  to  take  what  he  pleafed  for  his  own  ufe,  and 
even  to  confume  it»  if  it  was  of  a  perifliabie  nature. 
The  u&  that  was  thus  made  of  comnnon  right  fupplied 
the  place  of  propertf.  The  moment  any  one  had  in 
this  manner  pofieffed  himfelf  of  any  thing,  another 
could  not  take  it  from  him  without  injuftice.  It  was  in 
this  point  of  view  which  can  only  be  applied  to  the  pri« 
mitive  ftate  of  nature,  that  the  European  nations  con* 
fidered  America  when  it  was  firft  difcovered.  They 
thought  nothing  of  the  natives,  and  imagined  they  were 
fuf&ciently  authorifed  to  feize  upon  any  country,  if  no 
other  nation  of  our  continent  was  in  pofieflion  of  it. 
Such  was  conflantly  and  uniformly  the  only  public  right 
obferved  in  the  new  world,  and  which  we  have  not  been 
alhamed  to  avow  and  attempt  to  juftify  in  this  century, 
during  the  late  hoflilities. 

From  thefe  principle^,  which  the  author  of  a  philo- 
fophical  hiflory  of  commerce  would  be  aihamed  tb  ap* 
prove,  St.  Lucia  was  to  belong  to  any^  power  that  could 
or  would  people  it.  The  French  attempted  it  fird. 
They  fent  over  forty  inhabitants  in  1650,  under  the 
eondu£b  of  Rouflelan,  a  brave,  a£tive,  prudent  man> 
and  (ingolarly  beloved  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  his 
having  married  one  of  their  women.  His  death,  which 
happened  four  years  after,  deftroyed  all  the  good  he  had 
begun  to  do.  «  Three  of  his  fuccefTors  were  murdered 
by  the  difcontented  Caribs,  who  were  difiatisfied  with 
their  behaviour  to  them ;  and  the  colony  was  but  in  a 
drooping  condition,  when  it  was  taken  in  1664  by  the 
EngUfli,  who  evacuated  it  in  1 666. 

They 
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BOOK  Th£T  were  icft rce  gone,  wjieii  the  Frendi  ftppe«r«» 
j^  ed  again  on  the  iflami*  Whatever  was  the  eauiie# 
ikey  had  not  tncreafed  Ifacir  nundier  much*  when  the 
enemy  that  had  driven  them  out  before^  again  forced 
them  lo  quit  their  habitation^  twencj  years  after* 
Some,  inftead  of  evacuating  the  ifiami*  took  riebge 
10  the  woodi.  As  fo&n  aa  the  comjuerors^  who  had 
made  only  a  temporary  invafiont  wene  gone,  tbey  re^ 
A^med  their  kbotiris  i  Imt  iioly  for  a  Qfott  time*  ^1^ 
war»  wiiiph  foon  after  raged  in  Europe;^  made  them 
apprebeniiv.e  ihat  they  might  fall  a  prey  u>  the  £rft 
privateer  that  (hould  tabe  a  fancy  to  come  and  plunder 
ifaeniy  tbey  : therefore,  removed  in  fearch  of  ^jaiet,  to 
Other  Frendi  iettloments,  where  they  anight  4)ope  foi' 
better  proteSioii*  There  was  then  no  jteg^r  culture 
oTtcoIopy  in  St.  L4iciEa«  it  .was  only  linet|uented  by  the 
inhahitaats  of  Martiiitcoy  who  came  thither  ta  cul 
wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who  bad  cenfideraUe 
docks.onthe  ifla«id. 

SoMS  ifcidiers  mn^  failprs  having  deferted  fhithef 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Marihal  d'fiftrees  ^iti^ 
oned  for  a  grant  of  the  ifland^  No  (boner  was  it  ob« 
uin^  in  X  7 1 8,  but  he  fent  4>ver  a  commandant^  troops^ 
cannon  arid  inhabitams.  T^his  gave  ombrage  to  the 
court  of  London,  who  -had  a  kind  of.eMm  to  this 
iiland^  from  prior  fetiiemeot,  as  that  of  Verfa^lles 
had,  from  silmoft  Qniptorrnpted  poflcdioii.  Their 
cpmplaints  xletermined  the  Fnpnch  miniftry  to  order 
that  things  fliould  be  -put  into  the  fame  conditiojd  they 
w«te  in  befoK  the  grant.  Whether  this  ^somptiaBce 
did  not  appear  -firfficient  ^  the  EngUfii,  or  whether  it 
ga(»e  them  room  to  ihiok  they  'might  'ventupe  opon  «i(y 
ihifig^  they  themfehres  gaar^  ^t  Lnoia  in  !i>722  to 
^he  dsike  of  Montagu,  who  fent  to  take  foSisfiiqn  of 

it 
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it.  Thw  cUlhiDg  of  interefls  occ^fionpd  foin^  diflin-  9  0  0  K 
kancc  between  tlie  t\yo  couxt) ;  which  was  fettled  hoy- 
ever  in  1731  by  an  ^gre^ment  itjiid?^  th^t.till  thiere* 
fpefltivc  claims  (hwld  be  finally  gdjufted,  the  ilUn4 
(hould  be  eVac»J4itfd  by  bQth  napons,  but  tfcat  ^)pth 
(hould  wood  and  watpr  tbere. 

This  precaripus  ^gr^r i»f  nj  furniftied  an  ppportui^i^y 
for  priv^tp  inter^ft  tp  aQ,  Th«  Eaglifli*no  lopger  rao* 
Ipfl^  th«  French  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  habitation?  y 
but  en)pjoyi(d  tbeca  as  a  chapnel  tQ  affi£k  them  in  carry7 
iBg  on  with  richer  cplooiee,  fniugghng  conneQions, 
which  thcJ'Mbj^s  of  both  gpverojppnts  thpyght  «qwal>y 
adifantageiou^  tp  them.  This  trad^  has  confinucd  more 
or  lefs  briik  till  the  treaty  pf  1 763,  whkh  fecured  tq 
Franceihe  tog  cpnteM  ffpp^rty  of  St.  Lucia.' 

The  firfl  ufe  which  the  <o^rt  of  Verfaillcs  prpopCpd  What  be* 
to  make  of  her  acquifitios>  wa<5  to  ftjc  a  fpggazinc  th^rft  ^^^j^  j^^  * 
It  bad  been  the  general  ppinipn  for  fome  y^ars  p^ij:,  the  hands 
that  the  wood  and  catti©  of  Nprth-Am^rica  was  abfor  p^/^*^. 
lutely  neceflary  for  thefe  fouthcrn  (:pl<Miie?.     It  wa? 
found  incbmseoient  to  carry  them  cfere^ly  thithcf,  a^dSt. 
Lucia  was  pitched,  upon  a?  a  very  proper  pUp?  for  the 
exchaiigecf  Ihefe  commodities  againft  the  molaffes  of 
Martinico  aixl  Guadalupe.     Experience  fooi^  ih^wed 
that  this  fcheme  was  impraaicaWe, 

To  bring  it  tp  bear,  tb^  Engliflu  muft  either  ^eppfil 
their  cargoes  in  ftore-houfes,  of  keeptheqi  pn  h^r^,  or 
feU  them  to  traders  fettled  on  th«  ifland  :  three  thing? 

equally  ioipoffiye. 

These  failors  w:iH  never  ^oafent  to  lofe  fig^t  of  their 
cattle,  as  the  e!|fpei»ce$  they  would  incur  for  haying  them 
tTkm  caccof,  for  tteir  foodi  pr  from  accid^nj?,  wpul4 
infattiWy.  ruin.  them.  N^ith^r  will  they  pay  fpr .  ware^ 
houfes  for  their  wood,  which  is  too  che^p  and  top  bulky 
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B  O  O  &  a  commodity  to  be  worth  the  charge  of  ftore-room. 
Nor  can  it  be  cxpcAed  that  they  ihould  quietly  fit  on 
board  their  fliipsy  waiting  till  fome  traders  Ihould  come 
from  the  French  iflands  to  deal  with  them  :  the  nature 
of  their  trade  will  not  admit  of  fuch  delays.  The  only 
remaining  way  of  managing  this,  would  be  by  means 
of  traders  who  might  fettle  on  the  ifland  as  brokers ;  but 
the  profit  they  mod  necefiarily  make,  would  enhance 
the  price  of  the  goods  fo  mochj  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  carry  on  the  trade  through  their  channel. 

The  diflkulties  are  not  lefs  on  the  fide  of  the  owners 
of  molafiesy  than  on  that  of  the  dealers  in  northern  com- 
modities. Accuftomed  to  fell  their  fpirit  at  thirty-five 
or  thirty-fix  livres  (about  i/.  ii/.)  a  barrel,  they  would 
never  confeht  to  an  abatement  of  twO'fifths,which  muft 
i>e  allowed  for  carriage,  emptying  out,  and  commiilion. 
If  the  Englifli  are  obliged  to  pay  an  higher  price  for  the 
molafies,  they  muft  of  courfe  raife  that  of  their  own 
commodities,  and  this  advance  will  make  them  too  dear 
for  the  confumer* 

The  French  miniftry,  undeceived  as  to  their  firft  no- 
tion, without  formally  giving  it  up,  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  cultivation  of  St.  Lucia.  In  1763,  they 
fent  over  at  a  great  expence,  and  with  unneceflary  pa- 
rade, feven  or  eight  hundred  men,whofe  unhappy  fate  is 
more  a  matter  of  pity  than  furprize.  Under  the  tropics, 
the  beft  eftabliflied  colonies  always  deftroyone  third  of 
of  the  foldiers  that  are  fent  thither,  though  they  are 
healthy  ftout  men,  and  find  good  accommodations :  it  is 
no  wonder  then,  that  a  fetof  miferable  wretcbts,  picked 
up  from  the  dunghills  of  Europe,  and  expofed  to  all  the 
hardfliips  of  indigence,  and  all  the  horrors  of  defpair, 
ihould  mod  of  them  pertfh  in  an  uncultivated  and  un- 
'wholefome  ifland.  • 

The 
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The  advantage  of  peopling  this  colony  was  rcfcrved  B  O  O  K. 
to  the  neighbouring  fettlements.  Some  Frenchmen, 
who  had  fold,  upon  very  profitable  terms  to  themfelves, 
their  plantations  at  the  Granades  to  the  Englifh,  brought 
part  of  their  capital  to  St.  Lucia.  Several  planters  from 
St.  Vincents,  incenfed  at  being  obliged  to  buy  lands 
which  they  themfelves  had  been  at  incredible  pains  to 
clear  and  fertilize,  took  the  fame  courfe.  Martinico 
alfo  furnilhed  fome  inhabitants,  whofe  pofleflions  were 
either  not  fufficiently  fertile,  or  too  much  confined,  and 
traders  who  devoted  part  of  their  (lock  to  hulbandry. ' 
Each  of  thefe  has  obtained  the  free  grant  of  a  fpot  of 
land  proportioned  to  his  powers.  Thofe  whofe  means 
were  fmall,  have  confined  ihemfelves  tofuch  labours  as 
required  no  great  advances.  Thofe  who  were  richer 
have  foared  to  greater,  undertakings. 

There  are  already  nine  pariflies  on  the  colony,  eight 
to  leeward,  and  only  one  to  windward.  This  preference 
given  to  one  part  of  the  iiland,  is  not  for  the  fake  of  a 
better  foil,  but  for  the  conveniency  of  the  (hipping.  In 
time,  that  part  that  was  negleded  at  firft,  will  likewife 
be  inhabited,  as  there  are  bays  continually  difcovered,  in 
which  canoes  may  put  in,  and  receive  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities on  board. 

A  ROAD  which  goes  all  round  the  ifland,  and  two 
others  that  cro&  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  are  very  convenient 
for  carrying  the  produce  of  the  plantations  to  the  land- 
ing places.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  with  fome  expence, 
thefe  roads  will  be  brought  to  a  much  greater  degree  of 
perfedion  than  it  was  poflible  they  (hould  be  at  firft, 
without  running  into  expences  too  burdenfome  for  a  fet« 
tlement  in  its  infant  ftate.  The  interruptions  occa(ion- 
ed  by  the  making  thefe  roads,  have  unavoidably  retarded 
the  culture  of  the  lands,  and  excited  much  murrnuring, 
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BOOK  but  the  colonifts  now  begin  to  bicfs  the  wife  and  fteady 
_  ^  .  hand  that  has  ordered  and  conduced  this  work  for  their 
benefit. 

On  the  firft  of  January »  I772>  the  population  of  the 
white  people  in  the  iiland  amounted  to  2018  fouls^  inen> 
worocn^  and  children  ;  that  of  the  blacks  to  663  free* 
men,  and  12)795  A^ves.  The  cattle  conlifted  of  928 
mules  or  horfes,  2070  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  3 184 
(beep  or  goats.  There  were  thirty-eight  fugar-planta- 
tioDSy  which  occupied  978  pieces  of  land ;  5>395>889 
coffee* trees  ;  i>32i>6oo  cocoa  plants  ;  and  367  plots 
of  cotton.  They  were,  divided  into  feven  hur^red  and 
fix  dwelling  places.  The  prefent  produce  is  four  mil- 
lions of  livres»  (1759OO0/.)  a  revenue  which  for  feme 
time  to  come  mull  increafe  one*eightfa  every  year. 

A  GENERAL  prejudice  prevailed  in  thefe  iflands 
a^ainft  St.  Lucia.  It  was  fa  id,  that  nature  had  refufed 
it  every  advantage  neceflary  to  form  a  colony  of  any  im- 
portance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  public,  its  dry  and 
ftony  foil  could  never  pay  the  expeace  of  manuring. 
The  inclemency  of  the  climate  would  infallibly  deftroy 
every  man,  who,  from  a  greedy  defire  of  enriching  him- 
felf,  or  who  driven  by  defpair^  (hould  be  bold  enough 
to  fettle  there.  Thefe  notions  were  unirerfally  receiv- 
ed. 

Successful  experience  rnvft  at  I^igth  undeceive 
the  moft  prejudiced  perfen.  The  foil  of  St.  Lucia  i^ 
not  a  bad  one  even  by  the  fea  (ide,  and  grows  better  the 
further  we  advance  up  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
ifland  may  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  except  fome  high 
and  craggy  mountains,  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
old  volcanoes.  In  one  deep  valley  there  are  fiill  eight 
or  ten  ponds,  the  water  of  which  boils  up  in  a  moft 
dreadful  manner,  and  retains  fome  of  its  heat  at  the  dif-' 
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tance  of  fix  thoufand  toifes  from  its  refcrvoirs.  There  BOOK 
are  not  indeed  many  eztenfive  plains  on  the  iiland>  but 
fcveral  fmall  ones,  where  the  growth  of  fggar  may  be 
carried  to  fifteen  milhons  weight.  The  fliapc  of  the 
ifland,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  will  make  the  carriage 
eafy,  wherever  the  canes  are  planted. 

The  air  in  the  inland  parts  of  St.  Lucia>  is  the  fame 
as  it  was  in  all  other  iflands  before  they  were  inhabited, 
foul  and  unwhoiefome  at  firfi;  but  lefs  noxious  as  the 
woods  are  cleared,  and  the  ground  laid  open.  The  air 
on  fome  part  of  the  fea-coaft  is  more  unhealthy.  On 
the  leeward  fide  the  lands  receive  fome  fmall  rivers, 
which  fpringing  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  have 
not  a  ilope  fufficient  to  waih  down  the  fands  with  which 
the  influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their  mouths.  Stop- 
ped by  this  infurmountable  barrier,  they  fpread  into  un- 
whoiefome morafles  upon  the  neighbouring  grounds. 
So. obvious  a  reafon  had  been  fufficient  to  drive  away 
the  few  Caribs  who  were  found  upon  the  iiland  when 
it  was  firft  difcovered.  The  French,  driven  into  the 
new  world  by  a  more  powerful  motive  than  even  felf* 
prefervation,  have  been  iefs  careful  than  the  favages. 
It  is  in  this  very  fpot  that  they  have  chiefly  fixed  their 
plantations.  They  will  fooner  or  later  be  puniihed  for 
their  blind  rapacioufnefs,  unlefs  they  ereft  dikes,  and 
dig  canals,  to  drain  off  the  waters.  The  health  they 
enjoy  along  the  rivers,  where  the  fliips  are  careened, 
and  thofc  in  which  the  rain  waters  arc  coUefledjWhich 
fall  into  deeper  bays,  feemi  to  indicate  that  this  expe- 
dient would  fueceed. 

Thb  charafter  and  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  Ennery, 
the  fottnder  of  this  colony,  authorize  us  to  aflirm,  that 
when  this  ifland,  which  is  about  forty-five  leagues  in 
circumference,  has  attained  the  degree  of  cultivation  it 
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is  capable  of,  it  may  employ  fifty  thoufand  (laves,  anl 
furniih  trade  with  commodities  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millions  (437r50o/.)  yearly.  This  period  of  profperity 
cannot  even  be  far  off»  as  the  adivity  of  the  planters  is 
releafed  from  thofe  fetters  which  have  retarded  their 
progrefs  every  where  elfe.  Fifty  men,  appointed  to 
maintain  public  order,  are  all  the  troops  tl^ey  have  at  St. 
Lucia.  They  pay  no  taxes,  dire£^ly  nor  indircSly. 
Ships  of  all  nations  are  admitted  into  their  roads,  and 
pay  nothing  at  coming  in  or  going  out.  Every  one  is 
free  to  bring  thither  what  goods  he  can  fell  at  the 
cheapeft  rate,  and  to  carry  away  fuch  commodities  as 
will  fetch  the  bed  price.  Ever  fince  Europe  has  ac- 
quired poiTeflions  in  America,  none  has  met  with  more 
indulgence.  Such  Angular  favour  muft  undoubtedly 
have  a  period,  and  this  ifland,  like  all  the  others,  will 
one  day  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  reftridive  laws. 
But  a  few  years  peace  and  freedom  will  enable  her  to 
bear  this  burden. 

Before  this  burden  is  impofed*  the  mother  country 
will  take  care  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  produce  of  an 
ifland  which  (he  has  put  into  a  flouri(hing  condition.  '1  o 
keep  pofleflion  of  it,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  defend  the 
Careenage  harbour. 

This  famous  harbour  unites  many  advantages.  It 
has  good  foundings  every  where,  with  an  excellent  bot- 
tom. Nature  has  provided  it  with  three'  careening 
places,  which  make  a  wharf  needlefs,  and  only  require 
the  capftern  to  heave  the  ibip  doyrn  on  the  (bore.  Thir- 
ty (hips  of  the  line  might  ride  fafely  there,  and  be  (hcl- 
tered  from  the  hurricanes,  without  the  trouble  of  moor- 
ing. The  boats  of  that  country,  which  have  lain  there 
for  a  long  while,  have  never  be^n  injured  by  the 
worms  $  it  is  not,  however,  expeded  th^t  this  advan- 
tage   will  continue,  whateyer  may  be  the  immedisre 
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caufe  of  it.     The  winds  arc  always  favourable  for  go-  ^  ^  O  K 
ing  out ;  and  the  largeft  fquadron  would  be  cleared  out 
in  lefs  than  an  hour. 

So  favourable'a  (ituation  is  able  not  only  to  defend 
all  the  national  pofleffions^  but  alfo  to  threaten  thofe  of 
the  enemy  throughout  America.  The  naval  forces  of 
Englatid  cannot  cover  all  parts*  The  finaUeft  fquadron 
fent  out  from  St.  Lucia,  would  in  a  few  days  invade 
thofe  colonies,  which,  being  leaft  expofed,  would  think 
themfelves  quite  fecure.  The  only  way  to  prevent  mif- 
chief  from  that  quarter,  would  be  to  block  up  the  Ca* 
reenage  ;  and  even  then,  the  purport  of  fo  codly  and 
tirefome  a  cruize  might  be  defeated,  by  a  man  who 
ihould  be  daring  enough  to  undertake  all  that  can  be 
atchieved  at  fea. 

This  harbour  is  fubjed  to  the  inconvenience  of  ex- 
.pofing  every  (hip  that  comes  within  fight ;  and  has  ne- 
ver appear^  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Britifli  nation, 
though  too  powerful  and  too  enlightened  not  to  confider, 
that  ihips  are  to  proted  the  roads,  and  not  the  roads  the 
(hips.  With  regard  to  France,  this  harjbour  affords  the 
greateft  maritime  defence,  a  pofition  that  will  not  allow 
a  Ihtp  under  fail  to  enter.  She  muft  be  warped  for  a 
confiderabie  fpace  before  (he  can  get  into  it«  There  is 
no  plying  to  windward  between  the  two  points.  The 
foundings  increafing  fuddenly  near  the  land  from  twen* 
ty*-five  to  a  hundred  fathom»  will  not  permit  the  aflailants 
to  come  to  an  anchor.  Only  one  {hip  can  come  in  at 
a  time,  and  (he  would  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  three 
xnaiked  batteries,  in  front  and  on  both  (ides. 

A  SHIP  that  would  attack  the  harbour,  would  be  un- 
der a  neceflity  of  landing  at  Shoque-bay,a  (hore  a  league 
long,  which  is  only  parted  from  the  Careenage  by  the 
point  called  Vigie,  which  forms  this  bay.    Once  matter 
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B  O  d  K  of  the  Vtgie^  the  enemy  would  fink-  tvery  ihip  in  the 
r^J^  ^  harbour,  or  leaft  oompel  them  to  bring  to  ;  and  that 
without  any  lofs  on  their  fide^  becaofe  this  peninfubiy 
though  conimandcd  by  a  .citadel>  built  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  harbour,  would  coivep  the  aflailani's  by  its  own 
fadck.  They  wouU  only  have  otcafioo  formortars,  and 
neither  fire  a  iingle  gun»  nor  endanger  the  life  of  one 
•liian* 

If  fliutttng  up  the  eoti-ance  6f  the  iiarbour  jigainll 

-the  enemy  were  fofficient^  it  would  be  needlefs  to  fortifj 

Vigie.     The  enemy  might  be  kejlt out  witbxHit  tbisprev 

icaution;  but  the  fliipsof  our  own  natidntlHift  be  pro^ 

aeded.    It  is.neceiTary  that  a  fmali  fquftdron  (boald  be 

able  16  fet  the  English  forces  at  defiance  (oon^pel  theffi 

to  block  the  place  up ;  take  advantage^of  their  abfence 

or  of  fome  error  they  might  fall  into ;  ^all  which  cadtiot 

be  effeded  \(^ithout  fortifying  the  t6p:o£tke  peninfuU. 

It  muft  be  c6nfidered>  thut  by  thul  iK^yltiplybg  the  fioiats 

of  defence,  a  greatei"  number  of  ihieii  wilj  be  wanted; 

but  if  there  are  any  ffaijpsin  theh^fboiiir^tbttir  ikikMrsaDd 

gunners  may  bb  employed  in  defending  the  Vigie^wbitfh 

they  would  do  w>iththe  greater^alabmy,  asontbiswooki 

•  <iepend  the  fafety  of  the  f^uadmiv  If  there  areno  ve&k 

in  the  harbour^  the'-Vigie' will  be  ltft-de£ef)cele£i>  b^  the 

•folFowing  rejifon^i  

Ok  the  othet  fid*  of  the.barbour  ;rbei:e  i&ah  emitieice^ 
called  the  Ft>ituaate  Mbrne.  theSu  oh  dus  iop<:^ 
fers  one  of  thofi^  favourabiie  filuations^  tkas  are  feldom  to 
be  met  with>  for  eroding  n  citadel^  wtfich  woaM^'ei^fe^ 
no  lefsa  force  to  attack  ie>  th«n  the  beflrfertified  plaeeia 
'Europe*  This  fertffidaVioh)  theplan  of  Avtuch  -liiilreBdy 
laidr^hd  will  eeftAirdy:bne<]|iy  be  pu«  In  e^tiscutkin)  wtH 
havethe  advafiMge' of  defending  Ih*?  Careenage  bay  oft 
aFI  Ades^  oF  comRYandi%  aH  the  ^miirences  -riiAt  kt- 
found  its  and  of  making,  it  impoffible  for  the  enemy 

to 
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to  enter;  of  fetoring  the  to^^n  which  is  to  be  built  on  ^ 
the  back  of  the  mountain,  in  fliort,  of  hindering  the 
aflkiiants  from  penetrating  into  the  ifland,  even  if  they 
had  aQually  landed  at  Shoquc,  and  made  themfelves 
matters  of  Vigie,  Further  difcuflions  on  the  means 
of  preferving  St.  Lucia  muft  be  left  to  the  profelFors 
of  the  art.  Let  us  now  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader 
on  Jidarttnico.  . 

This  ifland  is  fixteen  leagues  in  breadth,  and  forty-  The 
five  in  circumference,  leaving  out  the  capes,  which  deTt^^MwI 
fometimes  eitend  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  fea.     It  tinicoupoa 
is  very  uneven,  and  interfeded  in  all  parts  by  a  number  ^  r*  *""*" 
of  hillocks,  which  arc  moftly  of  a  conical  form.  Three  Car^. 
mountains  rife  above  thcfe  leffer  eminences.   The  high- 
eft  bears  the  indelible  marks  of  a  volcano.     The  woods 
with  which  this  is  covered, continually  attraS  the  clouds, 
which  occafions  noxious  damps, and  contributes  to  make 
it  horrid  and  inacceffible,  whilft  the  two  others  are  in 
moft   parts  cultivated*     From  thefe  mountains,    but 
chiefly  from  rhie  firft,  iffiie  the  many  fprings  that  water' 
the  ifland.  Thefe  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle  ftreams, 
are  changed  into  torrents  on  the  flighteft  ftorm.    Their 
quality  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  they  traverfe ; 
in  fome  places  they  are  excellent,  in  others  fo  bad,  that 
the  iohabitftnts  are  obliged  to  drink  the  water  they  have 
collected  m  the  rainy  feafon.. 

DEKAMBUC9  who  had  fent  to  reconnoitre  Martini- 
co>  iailed  from  St.  Chriftophcr's  in  1635  to  fettle  hi« 
Mtioni  there ;  for  he  wouU  not  have  it  peopled  from 
Europe*  He  forefaw  that  men,  tired  with  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  voyage,  would  for  the  moft  part  perifli  foon  \ 

after  their  accival,  either  from  the  climate,  or  from  the 
hardlhips incident  to  moftemigrations.  The  fole  founders 
of  this  new  edony  were  a  hurtydred  men  who  had  long 
lived  in  his  government  of  St.  Chriftopber's.  They  were 

brave. 
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BOOK  brave,  a£live,  inured  to  labour  and  fatigues;  flnlfiil  in 
tilling  the  ground  and  ere&ing  habitations ;  abundantly 
provided  with  potatoc  plants  and  all  neceflary  feeds. 

Thet  connpleted  their  firft  fettlement  very  quietly. 
The  natives,  intimidated  by  the  fire-arms,  or  feduced 
by  fair  promifes,  gave  op  to  the  French  the  weftern  aftd 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  rhe  other. 
This  tranquillity  was  of  fliort  duration.  The  Caribs, 
when  they  faw  thefe  enterprifing  ftrangers  daily  increa- 
iing,  were  convinced  that  their  ruin  was  inevitable, 
unlefs  they  could  extirpate  them ;  and  they  therefore 
called  in  the  favages  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to 
their  afiiftance*  They  fell  jointly  upon  a  Iftde  fort 
that  had  been  accidentally  ereded;  but  they  met  with 
fuch  a  warm  reception,  that  they  thought  proper  to 
retreat,  leaving  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  their  beft 
warriors  dead  upon  the  fpot.  After  this  check  they 
difappeared  for  a  long  while,  and  when  they  came  back, 
it  was  with  prefents  and  penitent  fpeeches.  They  were 
received  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  reconciliation 
was  fealed  with  fome  pots  of  brandy  that  were  giveo 
them  to  drink. 

The  labours  had  been  carried  on  with  difficulty  rill 
this  period.  The  fear  of  a  furprife  obliged  the  colonifts 
of  three  different  habitations  to  meet  every  night  in  that 
which  was  in  the  center,  and  which  was  always  kept 
in  a  ftate  of  defence.  There  they  flept  fecure,  guarded 
by  their  dogs  and  a  centinel.  In  the  day  time  no  one 
ventured  out  without  his  gun,  and  a  brace  of  piftols  at 
his  girdle.  Thefe  precautions  were  needlefs  when  the 
two  nations  came  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  But  the  one 
whofe  friendfhip  and  favour  had  been  courted,  took  fuch 
undue  advantages  of  her  fuperiority,  to  extend  her 
ufurpations,  that  (he  foon  rekindled  a  half  extinguiihed 
hatred  in  the  brcaft  of  the  other.    The  favages,  whofe 

manner 
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nunoer  of  life  requires  a  vaft  extent  of  land,  finding  B  O  O  K 
tbemfelves  daily  more  ftraightened,  had  rccourfe  to  ftra- 
tagem,  to  weaken  an  enemy  whom  they  durft  not  at- 
taekljrlbrce.     They  feparated  into  fmall  bands,  way- 
layed  the  French,  who  frequented  the  woods,  waited 
till  the  fportfman  had  fired  his  piece,  and  before  he  bad 
time  to  load  it  again,  rufhed  upon  him  and  deftroyed 
him.     Twenty  men  had  been  thus  murdered,  before 
any  one  was  able  to  account  for  their  difappearance. 
As  foon  as  the  circumftance  was  found  out,  the  aggref- 
fors  were  purfued  and  beaten,  their  carbets  burnt,  their 
wives  and  children  maflacred,  and  thofe  few  that  ef- 
caped  ihe  carnage,   fled  from  Martinico,   and  never 
appeared  there  atter. 

The  Frcrich,  by  this  retreat,  now  become  fole  maf- 
ters  of  the  ifland,  lived  quietly  upon  thofe  fpots  which 
beft  fulted  their  plantations.     They  were  then  divided 
into  two  clafies.     The  firfl  confided  of  fuch  as  had  paid 
their  paflage  to  America :  and  thefe  were  called  inha- 
bitants.    The .  government  diftributed  land$  to  them, 
which  became  their  abfolute  property  upon  paying  a 
yearly  tribute.     They  were  obliged  to  keep  watch,  by 
turns,  and  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  abilities 
towards  the  neceflary  expences  for  the  public  welfare 
and  fafety.     Thefe  had  under  their  command  a  multi- 
tudc  of  difordcrly  people  brought  over  from  Europe 
at  their  expenpe  whom  they  called,  engagh^  or  bondf- 
men.     This  engagewent  was  a  kind  of  flavery  for  the 
term  of  three  yeard. .  When  their  time  was  expired, 
the  bondfmcn,  by  recovering  their  liberty,  became  the 
equals  of  thofe  whom  they  had  ferved. 

,  .Th£Y  all  confined  themfelves  at  firfi  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco  and  cotton ;  to  which  was  foon  added  that 
of  theiirmotto  andindigo.  The  culture  of  fugar  was 
not  begun  till  about  the  year  1650.   Benjamin  Dacofta, 

one 
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BOOK  one  of  thofe  Jews  who  are  beholden  for  their  induftry 
j  _  ,  to  that  very  oppreflioo  which  their  nation  is  now  fallen 
under,  after  having  exercifed  it  upon  others^  planted 
fome  cocoa  t;rees  ten  years  after.  His  example  was  not 
followed  till  i684f  when  the  chocolate  gtew  more  corn- 
roon  in  France.  Cocoa  then  became  the  principal  de- 
pendence of  the  coionifts  who  bad  not  a  fufficient  fiind 
to  undertake  fugar  plantations.  One  of  thofe  calami^ 
ties  which  the  feafons  bring  on»  fometimes  upon  men 
and  fometimes  upon  plants,  deftroyed  all  the  cocoa 
trees  in  1718.  This  fpread  a  general  conftemadon 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico.  The  coflFee  tree 
was  then  held  out  to  them  as  a  plapk  to  mariners  after 
a  ihip  wreck. 

The  French  minifiry  had  received  as  a  prefent  from 
the  Dutch  two  of  tbefe  trees^which  were  carefully  pre- 
ferved  in  the  royal  garden  of  plants.  Two  flioots  were 
taken  from  thefe.  Mr.  Defclieuz,  who  was  intrafted 
to  carry  them  over  to  Martinico,  happened  to  be  on 
board  a  ihip  which  fell  (hort  of  water.  He  ihared  with 
his  young  trees  the  portion  that  was  allotted  him  for  his 
own  drinking;  and  by  this  generous  facrificei  faved  the 
precious  truft  thai  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  His 
magnanimity  was  rewarded.  The  coffee  throve  at  an 
amazing  rate,  and  this  virtuous  patriot  enjoys  with  a 
heart-felt  fatisfaS;ion,  the  uncommon  £dicity  of  hav- 
ing as  it  were  faved  an  importantcolony,  and  enriched 
it  with  a  frefh  branch  of  induftry. 

Independent  of  this  refoucce,  Martinico  vas  poT* 
fefled  of  thofe  natural  advantages,  which  itemed  to  pro* 
mife  a  fpeedy  and  great  fortune.  Of  all  the  French  fet- 
tlements,  it  is  the  moft  happily  fituated,  with  regar<l  to 
the  winds  that  prevail  in  thofe  feaa.-.  Its  harbours  pol^ 
fefs  the  beftimable  advantage  of  affording  a  certain 
(belter  from  the  bijrricaneswfaichianaoy  thefe  latitudes. 

Its 
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Its  fituation  having  made  it  the  feat  of  governmentf  it  B  O  O  K 
has  obtained  moft  fiavoarsy  and  enjoyed  the  ableft  and 
iDoft  upright  adminiftration  of  them  all.    The  enemy 
has  conftantly  refpeded  the  valoaT  of  its  inhabitants^ 
and  has  feklom  atucked  it  without  having  caufe  to  re- 
pent   Its  domeftic  peace  has  never  been  diftarbed,  not 
even  in  I7i7f  when  urged  by  a  general  difcontenr,  the 
inhabitants  ventured^  bokily»  indeed,  but  prudently,  to 
fend  back  to  France  a  Governor  and  an  Intendant,  who 
opprefled  the  people  under  their  defpotifm  and  rapaci-* 
oufnefs*     The  order,  tranquillity  and  harmony,  which 
they  found  means  to  preferve  in  thofe  times  of  anarchy, 
were  a  proof  that  they  were  influenced  rather  by  their 
averfion  from  tyranny,  than  by  their  impatience  of  au- 
thority ;  and  ferved  in  fome  meafure  to  juftify  to  the 
mother-country,  a  Aep,  which  in  itfelf  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  prin- 
ciples. Not  wiihftaQding  all  tbefe  advantages,  Martin  icp, 
though  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  the  other  French  co- 
lonies, had  made  but  little  progrefs  at  the  end  of  the 
lad  century*    In  1700,  they  had  but  6597  white  men 
in  all.    1  he  favages,  mulattoes  and  free  negroes,  men, 
women  and  children,  amounted  to  no  more  than  507. 
The  number  of  (laves  was  but  14566!.    AU  tbefe  toge* 
ther,  made  a  population  of  21,640  perfons.  The  wholb 
of  the  cattle  was  39668  horfes  or  mules,  and  9,2 1 7  head 
of  horned  cattle.   They  grew  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa, 
tobacco  and  cotton,  and  had  niiie  indigo  houfes,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty^three  fmall  fugar  plantations. 

On  the  ceflation  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars,  which  pfofperitf 
had  ravaged  all  the  continents,  and  been  carried  on  up-  of  Marii- 
on  all  the  feas  of  the  world,  and  when  France  had  re-  ^j^^V^j^* 
linquiflied  her  projefls  of  conqueft,  and  thofe  principles 
of  adminiftration,  by  which  (he  had  been  (o  long  mif- 
Icd,  Martinico  emerged  from  that  languid  (late  in  which 

all 
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B  O  O  K  all  thefe  calamities  had  kept  her,  and  foon  rbfe  to  a' 
^*  high  pitch  of  profpcrity.  She  became  the  mart  for  all 
the  windward  national  fettlements.  It  was  in  her  ports 
that  the  neighbouring  iflands  fold  their  produce,  and 
bought  the  commodities  of  the  mother-country.  The 
French  navigators  loaded  and  unloaded  their  (hips  no 
where  elfe.  Martinico  was  famous  all  o^er  ^rope. 
She  was  the  objed  of  fpeculatioh,  as  a  planter,  as  an 
agent  to  the  other  colonies,  as  a  trader  with  Spanifli 
and  Nqrth  America. 

As  a  planter,  &t  poflfefied  in  1 736, 447  fugar>  works ; 
1 1 ,953,232  coffee  trees ;  193,870  of  cocoa;  2>b68,48o 
of  cotton ;  39,400  of  tobacco ;  6,7  50  of  arhotto.     Her 
provifion  of  food  confided  of  49806,142  banana  trees; 
34,483,000  trenches  of  caflava ;  and  247  plots  of  po- 
tatoes  and   yams.    She  had  a  population  of  72,000 
blacks,  men,  women  and  children.     Their  labour  had 
improved  her  plantation  to  the  higheft  pitch  that  was 
confident  with  the  confumption.  then  made  in  Europe 
of  American  produ3ions,  and  ihe  exported  annually 
to  the  amount  of  fixteen  millions  of  livres,  (700,000/.) 
The  connexions  of  Martinico  with  the  other  iflands 
intitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiflion  and  the  charges 
of  tranfport,  as  ihe  alone  was  in  pofleifibn  of  carriages. 
This  profit  might  be  rated  at  the  tenth  of  the  produce, 
and  the  fum  total  muft  amount  to  17  or  18  millions  of 
livres,  (on  an  average  aboiit  765,600/.)     This  (landing 
debt,  feldom  called  in,  was  left  them  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  plantations.    It  wasi  increafed  by  ad- 
vances in  money,  flaves,  and  other  neceflary  articles. 
Martinico  thus  becoming  more  and  more  a  creditor 
to  the  other  iflands,  kept  them  in  a  conftant  depend- 
ence, but  without  injuring  them.     They  all  enriched 

them- 
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tliemfelves  by  her  affifttncei  and  their  profit  was  a  be-  B  O  O  K 
nefittohcr.  .  ^1 

H£R  connexions  with  Cape  Breton,  with  Canada, 
and  with  Louifiana,  procured  her  a  market  for  her  or-'~ 
dinary  fugars,  her  inferior  coffee*  her  molafles  and 
rum,  which  would  not  fell  in  France.  They  gave  her 
in  exchange,  falt-fi(h,  dried  vegetables,  deals  and  fome 
flour.  In  her  clandeftine  trade  on  the  coaft  of  Spanifli 
America,  confiding  wholly  of  goods  manufadured  by 
the  nation,  (he  was  well  paid  for  the  rifques  which  the 
French  merchants  did  not  chufe  to  run.  This  traffic, 
lefs  important  than  the  former  as  to  its  objed,  was 
much  more  lucrative  in  its  effe£ts.  It  commonly 
brought  in  a  profit  of  mnety  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
four  millions  of  livres,  (175^000/.)  yearly  fent  to  the  Ca* 
raccas,  or  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

So  many  profperous  operation  had  brought  imm<infe 
fums  into  Martinico.  Eighteen  millions  of  livres, 
(787,5cx>/.)  were  confiantly  circulated  there  with  ama- 
zing rapidity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  the  balance  has  ever  been  fuch,  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  they 
dealt  in  minerals  or  commodities. 

Her  extenfive  trade  annually  brought  into  her  ports 
two  hundred  (hips  from  France,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
fitted  out  by  the  mother-country  for  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea, fixty  from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve  from  the  iflands 
of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad ;  befides  the  Englilh  and 
Dutch  ihips  that  (lipped  in  to  run  goods.  The  pri- 
vate navigation  from  the  ifland  to  the  northern  colo- 
nies, to  the  Spaniflx  continent,  and  to  the  windward 
iflands»  employed  a  hundred  and  thirty  VfitkU  froii^ 
twenty  to  feventy  tons  burthen,  manned  with  fix  hun* 

dred 
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^  O  O  S:  dred  European  Tailors  of  til  nations,  and  fifteen  hun- 
_^^  ^  dred  flaves  long  inured  to  the  fea  fervicc. 

At  firll»  the  ihips  that  frequented  Martintco,  ufed 
to  land  ia  thofe  parts  where  the  plantations  lay.  This 
pnidice,  (cemingly  the  moft  natural  was  liable  to 
great  inconvetiicnces.  The  north  and  north-eafteriy 
windsy  which  blow  upon  part  of  the  coafts,  keep  the 
fea  in  a  conflant  and  violent  agitation.  Though  there 
are  many  good  roads»  they  are  either  at  a  conTider^- 
ble  diftance  from  each  other,  or  from  moft^of  the  ha- 
bitations. The  floops  defiined  to  coaft  along  this  in- 
iervalf  were  frequently  forced  by  the  weather  to  ftawl 
ftill,  or  to  take  in  but  half  their  lading.  Thefe  croflfes 
retarded  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the.  fliip ;  and  the 
confequence  of  thefe  delays  was»  a  wafte  of  the  crew, 
and  an  increafe  of  expence  to  the  buyer  and  feller. 

CoMMERCg^  which  nwft  always  reckon  among  its 
greateft  advantages,  that  of  proctuing  a  quick  return, 
could  not  but  be  impeded  by  another  tnconvenieficey 
which  was  the  nec^ffity  the  trader  lay  under,  even  ia 
the  bed  latitudesi  of  difpofing  of  his  cargo  in  fmail 
parcels.  If  fome  ioduftrious  man  undertook  to  fave 
him  that  trouble,  this  enhanced  the  price  of  the  goods 
to  the  colonifts.  The  merchant's  profit  is  to  be  rated 
in  proportioQ  to  the  quautity  be  felb.  The  more  he 
fells,  the  more  he  can  afford  to  abate  of  the  profit  which 
another  muft  make  who  fells  kfs. 

A  worfe  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe  was,  that 
fome  places  were  overfiocked  with  fome  forts  of  Euro^ 
pean  goods,  whiUl  others  were  in  want  of  them.  The 
owners  of  the  (hips  were  equally  at  a  iois  to  take  in  a 
proper  lading.  Moft  places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of 
commodities,  nor  every  fpecies  of  the  fame  comnuxiity. 
Tbi^  ^fici^ncy  obliged  them  to  touch  at  feveral  places, 

or 
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or  to  carry  away  too  much  or  too  little  of  what  was  fit  B  O  O  K 
for  the  port  where  he  was  to  unload.  >    _^ 

The  (hips  themfelves  fujFered  many  inconveniences. 
Several,  wanted  careenuig)  and  moft  of  them  reqi^irfd 
fgrne  repair.  The  proper  ailiftance  on  thefe  occafiona- 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  roads  that  were  but  little  fre- 
quentedy  where  workmen  did  not  care  to  fettle^  for  fear 
of  not  getting. employment  enough.  They  were  there* 
fore  obliged  tp  go  and  refit  in  fpme  particular  harbours^ 
and  then  return  to  take  in  their  lading  at  the.  place  where 
they  had  made  their  fale.  Thefe  (hort  voyages  back-, 
ward  and  forward  took  up  at  leaft  three  or  four»months« 

These  ^nd  many  more  inconveniences  n^^^e  it  very 
defireable  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants  and, to  ,all  4he  na- 
vigators to  edablifh  a  magazine^  where  th^^  colonics 
and  ^he  mother-country  .might  fend  their  refpedtve 
matters  of  exchange.  Nature  feemed  to  point  out  Fort 
Royal  as  a  fit  place  for  this  purpofe.  Its. harbour  w^a 
one  of  the  bed  in  alt  th^  windward  iflands^  and.  fo 
famed  for  Its  fafety,  that  when  it  was  open  to  the 
Dutch  veflels,  they  had  orders  from  the  republic. to 
'heltcr  there  in  June,  July  and  Auguft,  frogi  the  hur- 
ricanes which  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  violent  in  thofis 
latitudes.  The  lands  of  the  Lameatin  are  diftant  but  a 
league,  and  are  the  moft  fertile  and  richeft  of  ajl  the 
colony.  The.nunierous  rivers  which  water  this  fruit- 
ful country,  convey  loaded  canoes  al mod  as  .far  as  their 
mouths  in  the  fea.  The.proteSion  of  the  fprtjficationf 
fecured  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  fo  many  a^vanta^es, 
^bich,  however,  were  balanced  by  a  fwampy  andun^ 
wholefome  foil.  Befides,  this  capital  of  Martinico  was 
the  refuge  of.  the  men  of  war,  which  branch  of  the 
navy  has  always  opprefiec}  the  merchant  men.  On  thi^ 
account.  Fort  Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become 
Vot.  III.  Z  .  thP 
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B  O  O  K  the  center  of  bofineft;  which  was  therefore  turned  to 

^^-     .  St.  Peter'*. 

This  little  town»  wbichy  notwithftanding  the  fires 
that  have  reduced  it  four  times  to  aflies^  ftill  contains 
1 748  bottfeSf  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
iflaxxi  in  a  bay  or  inlet  which  is  almoft  circular.  One 
part  of  ft  is  built  on  the  ftrand  along  the  fea-fide ;  which 
is  called  tht  anchorage ;  and  is  the  place  for  the  (hips 
and  warehoufes.  The  other  part  of  the  town  ftands 
upon  a  low  bill :  it  is  called  the  Fort,  from  a  fmatt  for- 
tification that  was  built  there  in  16651  to  check  thefe- 
ditions  of  the  inhabitants  againft  the  tyranny  of  mono- 
poly i  but  it  now  ferves  to  proted  the  road  from  fo- 
reign enemies*  Thefe  two  parts  of  the  town  are  fepa- 
rated  by  a  riyulet  or  fordable  river. 

Thi  anchorage  (binds  at  the  foot  of  a  pretty  high 
and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  op  as  it  were  by  this 
hill^  which  intercepts  the  pAtitrly  winds*  the  moff  con- 
ftant  and  moft  falubrious  in  thefe  parts ;  ezpofed»  with- 
out one  reffe(hing  breeze^  to  the  fcorching  beams  of 
the  fun*  refleded' from  the  hilU  from  the  rea»  and  the 
black  fend  on  the  beach  ;  this  plate  is  extrciiiily  hot* 
and  always  un wholefomel  Befidesf  there  is  no  harbouri 
lind  the  (hips>  whkh  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this 
coaft>  are  obliged  to  take  (heher -at  Fort  Royal.  But 
thefe  difad vantages  are  compefifated  by  the  convenien- 
cy  of  thexoad  of  St.  Peter 's»  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  goods ;  and  by  its  (rtuation,  which  is  fuch,  that 
fliips  can  freely  go  in  and  out  at  all  times*  and  with  all 
winds^ 

This  village  was  the  firft  that  was  built,  peopled* 
and  cultivated  on  the  iiland.  It  is>  however,  not  fomach 
on  aceount  of  its  antiquity  as  of  its  convenience,  that 
it  is  become  the  center  of  communication  between  the 
-colpny  and  the  mother  country.    At  firft/  St.  Petcrt 

was 
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'WasthefioreftoUfefor tKeoonuDodUicsoffomedtftriAs,  BOOK 
which  hj  mlong  fuch  dreary  and  tenopeftaous  coafls^  ' 

that  no  fbip^coutd  ever  gcc  at  them*  fo  that  the  inha- 
bitams/coddxrlirry  on  no  trade  without  remotingelfe^ 
whera.    Hie  agents,  for  thefe  colonics  in  thofe  early 
times,  .wh^e.  no  other  than  the  mailers  of  fmafll  veflels^ 
vrho  having  made  themfeWcs  known  by  continually 
failbg  about  the  tiland>  were  enticed' by  the  prpfpefi  of 
gaio»  to  fix  ujton  a  fettled  place  for  their  residence. 
Honefty '  w^a-  the  only  fuppo^t  of  this  intercourfe :  mod 
of  thefe^genttf  could  not  reside  Koneof  them  kept  any 
books  or  jouriiak«    Tb^bad  a  trunk,  in  which  they 
kept «  f^Muate  bag  for  each  per6>ii  whofe  bufinefs  they 
traolaAed.    into  this  bag  they  put  the  produce  of  the 
falesy  and  took  ont-  what  money  they  wanted  for  the 
purcba&s^    When  the  bag  was^mpty^  the  coitimiflion 
was  at  an^ad^  Tbiaccmfidente>  which  muft  appear  fa- 
bulous in  our.  days  of  degeneracy  and  dilhonefty,  was 
yet  common  a|  the  b^iilning  of  this  century.    There 
are  fonve/pei^ailitl  fiving,  whb  have  trarried  on  this 
trade^ .where the  employer hadno other fectkri'ty  for  the 
fideKiy^ctf  bis  agent,  but  the  benefit  refdtihgfrom  it. ' 
TH£aB  plain  men  were  fuecefliirely  replaced  by  mbre 
enli^itxned  perfons  from  £«rope.   Some  had  gone  over 
to  the  colony,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  thb  hands  of 
the  <exch4ive^  companies.'    Their  number  increafed  as 
the  commodities  multiplied  %  and  they  iheitoftlves  con- 
tributed gi«atly  to  the  eietendtng  of  the  plantations  by 
the  loans  they  advanced  to  the  planters,  whofe  labours 
had  till  tbeQ  gone  on  but  flowly  for  want  of  fuch  help. 
This  condud  made  them  the  neceflary  agents  for  their 
debtors  in  th«(  colony,  as  they  were  already  for  their 
employers  at  home.    Even  the  colonifl  who  owed  them 
nothing  was  in  fome  meafure  dependent  on  them,  as  he 
might  poffibly  hereafter  ftand  in  need  of  their  aiTiilance. 

Z  2  Suppofe 
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B^  O  O  K  Suppofe  kb  crop  (hould  fail  or  be  retarded^  a  plantation 
of  fugar-canes  be  fet  on  fire,  or  a  miU  bbwn  down :  if 
his  buildingt  fliould  fall,  mortality  carry  off  his  cattle  or 
his  flaves ;  or  that  every  thing  (hould  he  deftroyed  by 
drought  or  heavy  raips ;  where  could  he  find  the  means 
pf  fupporting  himfelf  during  tbefe  calamities^  or  of  re* 
pairing  the  lofs  occaiioned  by  them  i  Thefe  means  are 
in  twenty  different  hands.  If  only  one  refufes  his  aifid- 
ance»  the  diftrefs  muft  neceffarily  increafe.   '  Thefe  con* 
fiderations  induced  fuch  as-had  not  yet  borrowed  money, 
to  trufi  the  agents  of  St.  Peter's  with  their  .concernsy 
in  order  to  fecure  a  refource  in  times  of  diftrefs. 
.    The  few  rich  inhabitants,,  whofe  fortunes  feemed  to 
place  them  above  thefe  wants,  were  in  a  maimer  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  this  fa&ory*    The  tnuiing  captainsy 
finding  a  port  wherethey  could  conchide  their .bufinefs 
to  the  beft  advantage,  without .  (lirring  out  of  their 
warehoufes,  or  even  out  of  their  fhips^  forfook  Fort 
Royal,  Trinity  Fortf  and  all  the  other  places  where  an 
arbitrary  price. was  put  qpon  the  commodities,  .and 
where  the  payments,  w^ne^(Iow  and  uncentain.    By  this 
revolution  the  colooiAs.  beicg  confined  to  their  woibt 
which. require  their^cpnlUiit  prefence<^nd  ^ily  attend- 
ance, could  no  longer  go  out  lo.difpofe  of  their  produce. 
•They  were  therefore  obliged,  to  intruft  i^  to  able  meoy 
who  being  fett^d  at  the  only  ff^Ujsnted  fea^port,  were 
at  band  to  feize  t^e:ii|oA  i^KOprable  opportunities  for 
buying  and  felling ;.  an  inel^in^able  (K^ventage .  this,  in 
a  country  where  trfide  is  cc^inuaUy  fluctuating.  Gus- 
daloupe  and  Granada  foUowed  this  eaample>  induced 
by  the  fame  motives. 

The  war  of  1744  P"^  ^J^P  ^o  thia  pri^fperity;  not 
that  the  fault  was  JnlClartijdicp  itfeU«  Its.  navy  con- 
lUntly.eEercifed  andaccuftpmed  to. the  exertions  requi- 

fite  for  carrying  on  a  coi^traband  trade*  was.ready  train- 
ed 
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cd  up  for  aSioji;    In  lefs  than  fix  months,  forty  priva-  BOOK 
t^crs,  fitted  out  at  St.  Pcter'si  fpread  themfelves  about  ^..J^^ 
the  latitudes  of  the  Leeward  iflands.     They  fignalifed 
themfeiyes  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  ancient  frce^ 
booters.     They  were  conftantly  returnmg  in  triumph 
and  laden  with  an  immenfe  booty.    Yet  in  the  midft  of 
thefc  fucccffes,  an  entire  ftop  was  put  to  the  navigation 
of  the  colony,  both  to  the  Spanifli  coaftand  to  Canada, 
and  they  were  conftantly  even  dtfturbed  on  their  owa 
coafts.     The  few  (hips  that  came  from  France  to  make 
up  their  goods,  the  rifqucs  they  ran,  fold  for  very  dear, 
and  boughtat  a  very  low  price.  The  produce  being  thus 
under-rated,  the  lands  were  but  poorly  cultivated,  the. 
vrorks  negleSed  and  flaves  ftarved.    Every  thing  was  in 
a  languid  ftaie,  and  falling  to  decay.    The  peace  at  lad 
reftored  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it,  the  hopes  of 
recovering  theancient  profperityof  the  ifland.  The  e-^- 
i^ent  did  not  anfwer  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  attain  it. 

Not  two  years  after  the  ceflation  of  hoftilities,  the.  jj^^^y  ^^ 
colony  loft  the  contraband  trade  ftie  carried  on  with  the:  Martinico 
iVmerican  Spaniards.    This  revolution  was  not. owing  ^ndthe 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  guarda-coftas.    As  it  is  more  the,  ^*" 
intereft  of  the  traders  to  dare  then5  than  theirs  to  de- 
fend themfelves ;  the  former  are  apt  to  defpife  men  who. 
are  poorly  paid  to  prote£k  fuch  rights,  or  enforce  fuch. 
prohibitions  as  are  oftentimes  unjuft.    The  fubftituting 
regifter-ihips  to  fleets  was  the  caufe  that  confined  the 
attempts  of  the  fmugglers  within  very  narrow  limits. 
In  the  new  fyftem,  the  number  of.  (hips  was  undeter- 
mined, and  the  time  of  their  arrival,  uncertain  ;  which 
occafioned  a  variation  in  the.  price  of  goods>  unknown 
before.     From  that  time  the  fmuggler,  who  only  en-, 
gaged  in  this  trade  from  the.  certainty  of  a  fixt  and 
conftant  profit,  would  no  longer  pqrfue  It  when  it  did 
opt  fecurean  equivalent  to  the.rifques  he  ran. 

Z  3  But 
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But  this  loTs  was  not  fofenfibly  felt  by  the  colony» 
as  the  hardfliips  brought,  upoa  them  by  the  mother 
country.  An  unikih'ul  adminiftration  clogged  the  re- 
ciprocal and  necefiary  comieSioa  between  the  iflands 
and  North«*America9  with  fo  many  formalitiesy  that  in 
1755  Martinico  fent  but  four  veflbU  to  Canada.  The 
direAton  of  the  colonies^  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
greedy  and  ignorant  clerks>  was  foon  degraded^  fank 
into  contempt,  and  was  proftituted  into  venality. 

But  the  trade  of  France  was  not  yet  affeded  by  the 
decay  of  Martinico.    Our  countrymen  found  traders  in 
the  road  of  St.  Peter's,  who  paid  them  tvell  for  their 
cargoes,  and  fent  their  fliips  home  with  expedition  and 
richly  laden ;  and  they  never  inquired  turhether  it  was 
from  this  or  the  other  colonies  that  the  confumptions 
and  produce  arofe.    Even  the  negroes  fent  thither  fold 
very  well ;  but  few  remained  there.    The  chief  part 
were  fent  to  the  Grenades,  to  Guadalupe,  and  even  to 
the  Neutral  iflands^  which,  notwithftanding  the  unli- 
mited  freedom   they  enjoyed,    preferred    the    flaves 
brought  by  the  FVench,  to  thofe  which  the  Englifli  of- 
fered, on  feemingly  better  terms.  They  were  convin- 
ced from  Ibng  experience,  that  the  choice  negroes, 
who  coft  the  moft,  enriched  their  lands,  whilft  the 
plantations  did  not  thrive  in  the  hand^  of  the  negroes 
bought  at  a  lower  price.    But  thefe  profits  of  the  mo- 
ther country  were  foreign  and  rather  hurtful '  to  Mar- 
tinico. 

She  had  not  yet  repaired  her  lofles  during  the  peace, 
nor  paid  off  the  debts  which  a  feries  of  calamities  had 
obliged  her  to  contraft ;  when  war,  the  greateft  of  all 
evils,  broke  out  afrefli.  It  was  a  feries  of  niisfortunes 
for  France,  wbicb^  after  repeated  ftrokes^  arid  loffcs, 
made  Martinico  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli. 
It  was  reftored  in  July  1 763,  fixteen  months  after  it  had 

been 
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been  conquered ;  but  fiript  of  all  the  neceflaryiiieAns  of  B  OO  ii 
profperityy  that  bad  raifed  it  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  * 

profperity.  For  ibme  years  paftt  the  contraband  trade 
carried  on  to  the  Spanilhcoafts  was  aliooft  entirely  loft. 
The  ceffion  of  Canada  bad  cut  off  ail  hq>es  of  once 
more  opening  a  communication^  which  had  only  been 
interrupted  by  tranfient  errors.  The  produdioni  of  the 
Grenades^  St.  Vincent»  and  Dominica,  which  were  now 
become  Britifli  dominions,  could  nc^  longer  be  brought 
into  their  harbours ;  and  a  new  regulation  of  the  mother 
county,  which  forbad  faer  holding  any  intercourfe  with 
Guadalupe,  left  her  no  hopes  from  that  quarter. 

The  colony  thus  ftript,  and  left  to  itfelf,  nevertfae*  Pitfent 
lefs  contained,  at  the  laft  iiirvey,  which  was  taken  on  ^^^  ?^. 
Ihe  firft  of  January,  i77o»  >n  the  compafs  of  twenty.  ^^ 

eight  pariihes,  1 2,450  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  fexes;  18 14  free  blacks  or  mulattos;  70,553 
flayes, ;  and  443  fugitiye  n^oes.  The  whole  popular 
tion  of  the  ifland  amounted  to  84,8 1 7  fouls^  The  num*^ 
berof  births  in  1766,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
thirty  amongft  the  whitepeople,  andof'one  in  twenty- 
five  amongft  the  blacks.  From  this  obfervation,  if 
it  were  conflant,  it  Ihould  feem  that  the  climate  of 
America  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  propagation 
of  the'  Africans  than  of  the  Europeans ;  fince  the  forT 
iver  multiply  ftill  more  in  the  labours  and  hardfliips  of 
Utivety,  than  the  latter  in  the  midft  of  plenty  and  free- 
dom. The  confequence  muft  be,  that  in  pnocefs  of 
time  the  increafe  of  blacks  in  Amrerica  will  furpafs  that 
of  the  white  men;  ahd»  perhaps^  at  laft  avenge  this 
suce  of  vtftims  on  the  delcendents  of  the  oppreflbrs. 

Thx  cattle  of  the  cokny  confifts  of  8283  horfes  or 
snoles ;  12,376  head  of  horned  cattle;  975  hogs;  and 
13,544  flieep  or  goats* 

Their 
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Their  provifions  are  1 7*9309596  trenches  of  cafla«' 
va ;  3»5099048  banana  trees ;  and  406  fquares  and  a 
half  of  yams  and  potatoes. 

Their  plantations  contain  1 1*444  fqeares  of  land, 
planted  with  fugar  ;  6,638,757  coflFee-trees  ;  871,043 
cocoa-trees ;  1,7649807  cotton  plants  ;  59*966  trees  of 
cafita,  and  fixty-oneof  arnotto. 

Her  meadows  or  favannahs,  take  up  109072  fquares 
of  land  ;  there  are  1 1,966  in  wood ;  and  8448  uncuUi* 
vated  or  forfaken. 

The  plantations  which  produce  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa, 
and  other  things  of  lefs  importance,  are  15 15  in  num- 
ber. There  are  but  286  for  fugar.  They  employ  116 
water-mills,  twelve  wind-mills,  and  1S4  turned  by 
oxen.  Before  the  hurricane  of  the  13th  of  Auguft, 
1766,  there  were  302  fmall  habitations,  and  fifteen 
fugar-works  more. 

In  1 769  France  imported  from  Martinico,  upon  two 
hundred  and  two  trading  veffels,  177,116  quintals  of 
fine  fugar,  and  12*579. qi)lif&tals  of  raw  fugar;  68*518 
quintals  of  coffee;  11*731  quintals  of  cocoa;  6048 
quintals  of  cotton  ;  2518  quintals  of  caffia ;  783  caiks 
of  rum  ;  307  calks  of  fyrup;  150  pounds  jof  indigo; 
2147  pounds  of  prefer ved  fruits ;  forty-fevcn  pounds  of 
chocolate ;  282  pounds  of  rafped  tobacco ;  494  pounds 
of  rope-yarn  ;  234  chefts  of  liqueurs  ;  234  barrels,  of 
molaflfes  ;  dfc.  &c.  451  quintals  of  wood  for  dying; 
and  i2jZo8  hides  in  the  hair.  All  thefe  produ<9ion$.  to- 
gether have  been  bought  in  the  colony  itfelf,.  for 
12,96^,862  livres  foyrteen fols.  (536,631/.  9/.  iorf.)rIt» 
is  true,  that  the  colony  has  received  from  the  mother, 
country  to.  the  amount  of  13,449,436  livres  (588,412/. 
i6j.  6d.)  of  goods;  but  p^rt  of  thefe  have  been  fent 

away 
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away  to  the  Spanifli  coafts  and  another  part  has  been  BOOK 
conveyed  to  the  Englifli  fettlements. 

All  thofe  who  from  inftin&or  duty  wifti  well  to  the 
intereft  of  their  country,  cannot  fee  without  regret  that 
fo  exceHent  a  colony  as  Martinico,  (hould  furnifti  fo 
fmall  a  quantity  of  commodities,  a  part  of  which  even 
}s  brought  from  other  places.  It  is  well  known,  indeed, 
that  the  center  of  the  ifland,  full  of  horrid  rocks,  is 
unfit  for  the  culture  of  fugar,  coffee,  or  cotton ;  that  too 
much  moifture  would  be  hurtful  to  thefe  produQions; 
and  that,  fhould  they  fucceed,  the  charges  of  carriage 
acrois  mountains  and  precipices  would  abforb  the  profits 
of  the  crops.  But  in  this  large  fpace,  meadows  would 
turn  to  very  good  account.  The  foil  is  excellent  for 
pafture,  and  only  wants  the  attention  of  government  to 
furnifli  the  inhabitants  with  the  neceflary  increafe  of 
cattle,  both  for  labour  and  food.  There  are  others 
fpols  on  the  ifland,  where  the  foil  is  ungrateful.  Some 
are  alternately  fpoilt  by  drought  and  rain,  feme  are 
roarfhy,  and  almoft  always  overflown  by  the  fea.  There 
are  others  where  nothing  will  grow,  except  thofe  aqua- 
tic plants  known  by  the  general  name  of  mangroves, 
but  of '  various  fpecies,  and  very  unlike  each  other. 
In  other  parts,  the  ground  is  fo  ftony,  that  it  cannot 
be  improved  by  labour,  or  fo  much  exhau (led,  that  it 
is  not  worth  manuring. 

To  thefe  inconveniences,  which  arife  from  the  nature 
of  things,  muft  be  added  a  terrible  plague  it  has  experi- 
enced from  the  ants ;  a  fpecies  of  infefts  formerly  un- 
known in  America.  Some  time  ago,  they  ravaged  Bar- 
badoes  fo  dreadfully,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  deliberation 
whether  that  ifland  formerly  fo  flourifliing,  (hould  not 
be  evacuated.  This  calamity  had  greatly  diminifhed 
there;  when  in  1763  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Martinico. 
The  mifchief  thefe  infeds  have  done  to  feveral  parts  of 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  colony  is  iaeiprefltble.  All  the  ufeful  vegeubles 
^  ,  j^l.,^.  have  been  deftroyed ;  the  quadrnpeds  have  been  una- 
ble to  ftxbfift  there  ;  the  largeft  treea  have  been  infefied 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  even  the  leaft  delicate  birds  would 
not  fix  upon  them.  It  was  not  without  the  greateft 
precautions  that  the  children  were  preferved  from  being 
devoured ;  that  the  women  could  t>e  Cupported  tUl  they 
lay  in ;  or  that  the  men  could  fubfift.  It  was  apprahead*- 
ed  that  tKb  numberlefs  and  devouring  race  would  fpread 
all  over  Martinico.  Happily  this  formidable  ravage 
has  been  ftopped  in  its  beginning,  and  feeras  very  fei>- 
fibly  to  be  totally  going  oflF;  but  the  lands  infeded  with 
this  poifon,  yield  only  to  the  cultivation  of  coflFecj  and 
will  not  produce  fugar. 

Previous  to  this  evil,  thofe  obfervers  who  were  beA 
acquainted  with  the  colony,  were  all  of  opinion,  that  its 
plantations  were  fufceptible  of  improvement,  and, might 
be  increafed  about  one  fourth  part.    Its  prefent  fituati- 
on  is  far  from  encouraging  fuch  flattering  hppes! 
Whether       The  proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  ifland  may  be 
the  ftateof  divided  into  four  clafTes.    The  firft  are  poQeffcd  of  an 
Martinico  hundred  large  fugar  plantations,  in  which  twelve  thou* 
proved  ?     f^nd  negroes  are  employed.   The  fecond  have  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty^  worked  by  nine  thoudind  blacks.    The 
third  poflers  thirty,  with  two  thotifand  blacks.    The 
fourth,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa, 
and  caffava,  may  employ  twelve  U^ouTand  negroes.  The 
remaining  flaves  of  both  fexes  are  engaged  in  .doinefiic 
fervices,  in  fifliing  on  in  navigalion. 

The  firft  clafsconfifts  entirely  of  rich  people.  Their 
culture  is  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedios^and 
they  can  afford  to  )ceep  it  up  in.  the  flourilhing  Aate  to 
which  they  have  brought  it.  Even  the  cJDpcnces  they 
muft  be  at  for  replacing  defidenciesji  are  .not  fo  great  as 
thofe  of  the  lefs  wealthy  pUatetj  as  the Havea  boni  opon 

thefe 
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Acfe  pUntattoiis*  fupply  the  phicc  of  thofc  deftroyed  8  OQ  K 
by  time  and  labodr. 

-    The  fecood  clafsf  whkh  is  that  of  planters  in  eafy 
circomflances^  have  but  hdf  the  hands  that  would  be 
neceflaiy  to  get  a  fortune  equal  to  that  of  the  opulent 
proprietors.  If  thiey  could  even  afford  to  buy  the  num« 
bcr  of  flavei  they  want>  they  would  be  deterred  from  it 
by  fatal  experience.   Nothing  is  fo  pernicious  as  putting 
It  great  number  of  frefh  negroes  at  once  upon  a  planta- 
tion.   The  (icknefles  thofe  miferable  wretches  are  lia« 
ble  to,  from  a  change  of  climate  and  diet ;  the  trouble 
of  inuriiig  them  to  a  kind  of  labour  which  they  are 
not  accuftomed  to^  and  which  they  diflike,  cannot  but 
difguft  a  planter,  from  the  conftantand  laborious  atten« 
tion  he  muft  pay  to  this  training  up  of  men  for  the  cuU 
tivation  of  land.  The  moft  adive  proprietor  is  he  who 
b  able  to  increafe  his  works  by  one  fixth  of  the  num- 
ber of  flaves  every  year.    Thus  the  fecond  clafs  might 
acquire  6fteen  hundred  flaves  yearly,  if  the  net  produce 
ii   their  lands  would  adnlit  of  it.     But  they  mud 
not  exped  to  meet  with  credit.    The  merchants  in 
France  do  not  feem  difpofed  to  truft  them ;  and  thofe 
who  circulated  their  Hock  in  the  colony,  no  fooner  faw 
it  ufelefs  or  in  danger,  but  they  removed  it  to  Europe, 
or  to  St.  Domingo. 

The  third  clafs,  which  is  but  one  remove  from  indi- 
^nce,  cannot  amend  their  fituation  by  any  means  to  be 
devifed  in  the  natural  courfe  of  trade.  It  is  much  if  they 
can  fubfift  by  themfelves.  The  beneficent  hand  of  go- 
vernment can  alone  impart  life  to  them,  and  make 
tbem  ufefu)  to  the  ftate,  by  lending  them  without  inter- 
eft  the  ftims  ih^y  may  want,  to  raife  their  plantations. 
.  Thefe  inigbt  venture  upon  frefli  negroes,  without  the 
inconveniences  which  beloqg  to  the  fecond  clafs,  becaufe 

each 
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BOOK  each  planter  having  fewer  flaves  to  look  after^  will  be 
^Xl  »  *b'c  to  attend  more  dofely  to  thofc  .he  may  purchafe. 
The  fourth  clafs,  who  deal  in  articles  of  lefs  confe- 
quence  than  fugars,  do  not  (land  in  need  of  foch  pow- 
erful helps,  to  recover  that  eafe  and  plenty  from  which 
they  are  falleni  by  war,  hurricanes,  and  other  misfor- 
tanes.  Could  thefe  two  laft  clafles  but  make  an  acqui- 
iition  of  fifteen  hundred  {laves  every  year,  it  would  be 
fufficient  to  raife  them  to  that  degree  of  profperity  to 
which  their  induftry  naturally  intitles  them. 

Thus  Martintco  might  hope  to  revive  her  drooping 
plantations,  and  recover  the  firft  fplendor  to  which 
her  diligence  had  raifed  lier,  if  (he  could  get  a  yearly 
acceffion  of  three  thoufand  negroes.  But  it  istjrdl- 
known  that  (he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  thefe  re- 
cruits. She  owes  the  mother-country>  for  balance  of 
trade,  about  a  million.  (43,750/.)  A  feries  of  misfor- 
tunes has  obliged  her  to  borrow  four  millions  (i  75000/". 
of  the  merchants  fettled  in  the  town  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
engagements  ihe  has  entered  into  on  account  of  divided 
inheritances,  and  thofe  (he  has  contraded  for  the  pur- 
chafe of  a  number  of  plantations,  have  made  her  infol- 
vent.  This  defperatc  fituation  will  neither  allow  her 
the  means  of  retrieving  foon,  nor  the  ambition  of  pur- 
fuing  that  road  to  fortune  which  once  lay  open  to 
her. 

Whether        ^^^  ^^  this*  that  flie  (lands  ezpofed  to  invafion. 
Martinico   But  though  there  are  a  hundred  places  where  the  enc- 

q«eredr''  ^y  ™^y  '*"^'  y^^  ^^^y  ^»"  '^^^^^  make  the  attempt.  It 
would  be  to  no  purpofe,.  becaufe  of  the  impoflibility  of 
bringing  up  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  acrofs  fuch 
a  rugged  country  to  Fort  Royal,  which  defends  the 
whole  colony.  It  is  in  this  latitude  only  that  the  enemy 
would  fail  for  fuch  an  attempt. 
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In  the  front  of  this  ftrong  place,  is  a  famous  bar-  BOOK 
^ur  fituated  on  the  iide  of  a  broad  bay»  that  cannot  * 

be  entered  without  many  t«[cking$f>  which  mud  decide 
the  fate  of  any  ihip  that  is  forced  to  avoid  fighting* 
If  (he  happens  to  be.  unrjgg^^  or  is  a  bad  failor,  or 
meets  with  fooie  accident  fcofn  the  variations  of  the 
fqualls  of  wii^j.jbe  currents^,  or  whirlpopls«  ihe  will 
(all  intt)  the,  hands  of  an  aflailani  that  is  a  better  failor. 
The  foTtjrefs  itfelf  may  become  an  ufelefs^  and  inglo- 
rious fpe;3^toi[.  of  the  defeat  of  a  whole  fquadron^ 
as  it  has  been  a  hundred  tiiaesr  of  the  taking  of  mer- 
chant fliips. 

.  The  infide  of  the  harbour  is  much  injured  on  account 
of  the  bulks  of  feveral  i^ip&  that  have  been  funk  there* 
to  keep  out  the  Eiiglilh  in  .the  laft  war.  Thefe  vqflels 
have  been  tak^n  up  agab:  but  it  will  ftillrequirea  great 
deal  of  expepce  ta  remove  the  heaps  of  fand  which  are 
gathered  about  them*  and  to  put  matters  in  the.  fame 
ilate  they  were  before.  This  work  will  notadmit  of  any 
delay;  fprtbeportj,  thoug)»  notveiy  fpacioiOSf  is  the 
pniy  one  where  (hips  of  all. rates  can  :wii»ter;  the  only 
one  where  they,  wiU  find  ifiafisj,  {tilij  cable9j  and  excel- 
lent water,  which  is  brought  .tbe$e  from  the  diftftoc^  of 
a  leagu^  by  f  very  welUcoptrived  canal,  and  which 
may  be  e^(ilj  jM:ocured. 

A?« .  ^ngmy ,  wiH  al^ay^  :Upd  lietr  to  this  harbour» 
and  there  is  no  preventing  it>  whatever  .  precami- 
itons  are:ttfken«.  The:wai?  rCpnld  9ot  long  be  carried 
on  agsMQft:  then^*in  the  field»;  and  the  people  would 
foon.  be  reduced  to  ihut  themfeWes  up  in  their  fortifi- 
cations. .     . 

THEXjfopnucriyhadno  ptlx^r /oriificatioii  than  Fort 
Royal,  'Wh^ei™nenfef>iin8/^.bcen  ignoramly  buri- 
ed underra  ri^gex^f  .-mountains.^  .All  the  knowledge  of 
the  ableft  engineers  has  ^nevex  bee&:  fuiEcient .  to  give 

any 
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BOOK  any  degree  of  ftrength  or  folidily  to  works  erefied  at 
^*  random,  by  the  tnoft  un(ktllful  handsy  and  without 
any  fort  of  plan.  They  have  been  obliged  to  content 
themfeWea  with  adding  a  covered  way>  a  rantipart  and 
flanks*  to  fuch  parts  of  the.  place  as  ti^utd  admit  of  it 
But  the  wortof  ibe  tnoft  confeqaenee  has  beenr  to  cut 
into  the  rock,  which  eafily  gives  wty,  and  to  dig  fubter- 
raneotis  roomsr  which  ire  airy,  whoIefoitiCr  ^nd  fit  to 
keep  warlike  ftores  and  provifions,  as  alfo  to  (helter  the 
fick  and.  to  defend  Ihe  foldiers,  and^fuch  of  theinhri)!-' 
tants  whofe  attachment  to  their  country  would  infpire 
them  with  courage  to  defend  the  colony.  It  •  has  been 
thought  that  men  who  were  fure  of  finding  a  (afe  re- 
treat in  thefe  caverns  after  having  ekpofed  their  lives  on 
the  ramparts,  would  foon  forget  their  fatigues,  and  face 
the  enemy  with  frefli  vigour.  This-  was  a  good  thought* 
atid  muft  hive  been  fuggefted,  if  not  by  a  patriotic 
government^  at  leaft  by  fome  fenfilile  and  humane 
mifiifter. 

BtJT  the  bravery  this  muft  inf^ire^  could- not  be 
fufficient  to  preferve  a  place  which '  is  Cdmnriandied  on 
all  fides.  It  was  therefore  thoiiglht  advifeabte  to  look 
out  for  fofM  more  advantageous  fituation»  and  this 
they  found  on  the  pbint  called  MerheOomien  higher 
by  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  than  the  faigheft  tops  of  Pa- 
tate,  Tbrtenfoil,  iuid  Cartouche,  all  which  overlook 
FortRoyaL  .     *    .         . 

Upo  N  this  eminence  a  citadel  has  been  taiied;  confift^ 
ing  of  four  baftions.  The  baftiohs  in  front;  the  covered 
way,  the  refervoirs  for  water,  the  powder  magazines; 
all  thefe  means  of  defence  are  ready,  and  it  cannot  ht 
long  before  the  reft  will  be  finifliei).  Nothing  will 
foon  remain  to  be  conftruded  but  the  cazerno,  and 
other  neceflary  biiililings.  If  even  the  redoiibts  and 
the   batteries  intended  to^  force  the  eneihy  to  make 

their 
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their  defcent  mt  a  greater  diftance  than  Cafco    bay^  B  O  OK 
(!  where  they  landed  at  the  laft  invafion,  (hould  not  take      ^* 

ts  the  eflfeft  that  is  expefted'  from  them;  yet  Hill  the 

71  colony  would  be  able  to  relift  aboot  three  month's. 

r:  Fifteen  hundred  men'  will  defend  the  Morne  Gamier 

for  thirty  or  fix  and  thirty  days  againft  an  army  of 
?  fifteen  thoufand;  and  twelve  hundred  men  will  fuf- 

tain  thcmfelves  for  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  days 
in  Fort  Royal  which  caniiot  be  attacked  till  Gamier 
has  been  taken.  This  is  all  that  can  be  expeded' 
from  an  ezpence  of  feven  or  eight  millions  of  Irvres. 
(About  3a8>ooo/.  on  an  average.) 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  navy  alone  ought 
to  proteA  the  colonies,  think  that  fo  confiderable  an 
expence  has  been  mifapplied.  Unable  as  we  were,  fay 
they,  to  ered  fortifications  and  to  build  (hips  at  the 
lame  timei  we  ought  to  have  preferred  the  indirpenfa- 
ble  to  the  fecondary  calls.    Efpecialty  if  the  impetuofi- 
ty  in  the  charafter  of  the  French  difpofes  them  to  attack 
lather  than   to  defend,  we  ought  fdoner  to  deilroy 
than  ereft  fortrefies; '  or  we  fhould  build  none  but 
fliips,  thofe  moveable  ramparts,  which  carry  war  with 
them,  inftead  of  fitting  fl:tif  to  Hvait  for  it.    Any  pow-. 
er  that  aims  at  trade,  and  the  eftabliflinient  of  colonies, 
muft  have  ihips,  which  bring  in  men  and  wealth,  and 
increafe  population  and  circulation^  whereas  baftions 
and  foUiers  are  only  fit  to  confuine  men  and  provifions. 
AH  that  the  court  of  Verfailles  can  exped  from  the  ex- 
pence  (he  has  been  at  in  Martinico,  is,  that  if  the 
tfland  fiiotild  be  attacked  by  the  only  enemy  (he  has  to 
fear,  there  ^vilf  be  time  enough  to  relieve  her.    The 
Englifti  proceed  llowly  in  a  fiegc;  they  always  go  on 
by  rule>  and  nothing  diverts  them  from  completing 
any  vt^orks  that  concern  the  fafety  of  the  afiailants;  for 
they  efteem  the  life  of  a  foldier  of  more  confequehce 

than 
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iettle  at 
Guada- 
lupe. 


BOOK  than  the  lofs  of  time.     This  maxim  fo  fenflble  in  tt-  . 
^  ^^v    ^  fclf,  is  perhaps  mifapplied  in  the  deftrudiv.e  climate 
of  America ;  but  it  is  the  maxim  of  a  people^  whofe 
foldier  is  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  Aate,  not  a 
hirehng  paid  by  his  prince.  But  whatever  be  the  future 
fate  of  Nfartinicoy  it  is  now  time  to  enquirje  ^into  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Guadalupe. 
Calamities      This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  icreg4ilar  form^  may  be 
cxperienc-  about  eighty  leagues  in  circumference.    It  is  parted  in 
cd  by  the    ^^^  j^^  ^  (mM  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  not  above  two 
whofirft     leagues  Jong,  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  fathom  broad. 
This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  fait  river,  is  na* 
vigable,  but. will  only  carry  veflfels  of  fifty  tons  burthen. 
.  That  part  of  the  iiland  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony,  is,  tow^ds  the  center,  full  of  craggy 
rocks,  and  fo  cold  that  .nothing  will  grow  there  but 
fern,  and  fome  ufelefs  fhrubs  covered  with  mofa^    On 
the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  g  mountain  called  la  Soupbriere^ 
or  the  Brimftone  mountain,  rifes.to  an  immenfe  height 
into  the  middle  region  of  the  air.    It  exhales  through 
various  openings  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with 
fparka  that  are  yifible  by  night.     From  all  thefe  hills 
flow  nuniberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plains  be^ 
low,  and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate, 
by  a  refrefhing  dream,  fo  celebrated,  thai  the  galleons 
which  formerly  uied  to  touch  at  the  windward  iilands, 
bad  orders  to  renew  their  provifion  wi(h  .this  pure  and 
falubrious  water.     Such  is  that  part, of  the  ifland  pro- 
perly called  Guadalvpe.     That  which  is  commonly 
called  Grande  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured 
by  nature.    It  is  indeed  lefs  rugged,  but  it  wants  fprings 
and  rivers.    The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo 
wholefome  or  fo  pleafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  pofTefTed  tbjsifland,  when 
five  hundred  and  fifty  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  two  gen- 
tlemen 
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tkmen  namti  Leline  and  Dapleflis,  arrived  there  from  B  O  O  K 
Dieppe  im  the  a&th  of  June  ri3$«  They  had  been  very 
imprudent  intheif  preparations.  Their  proviiions  were 
fo  iU  chofeiiy  th(it  they  were  fpoilt  in  the  paflkge  ;  and 
they  had  (hipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  elchaufted  in 
two  moniht.  They  were  fupplied  with  none  from  the 
mother  ccnintfy.  St.  Chriftepher's,  whether  from  fear- 
city  Of  defign,  refttfe^  to  fpafe  them  any  ;  and  their  firft 
attempt!  in  huftandry  they  made  in  the  conntry  conld  not 
as  yet  a&rri  any  thing.  No  refeurce  was  left  for  the 
Cfdony  but  from  th^  fevage^ ;  but  the  fuperfhiities  of  a 
pce|de,  who  cttkmte  but  Httle,  and  therefore  had  never 
laid  upaiiy  ftorea  could  not  be  very  eonfiderable.  The 
new  corners,  not  content  with  what  the  favages  might 
bring  of  thqir  own  accord,  came  to  a  refolntion  to  plan* 
ciertham;  and  hoftilities  commenced  on  the  idth  of 
January  1636. 

Thb  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  condition 
openly  to  refift  an  enemy;  who  had  fo  much  the  advan-^ 
tage  from  cfae  fliperiprity  of  their  arms,  deftroyed  their 
own  previiions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grande 
Terre,  or  to  ihe  neighbouring  iflands.  From  thence 
tbemofi  defpera<e  came  over  to  the  ifland  from  which 
they  bad  bde»  driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the 
thickeft  of  the  tQf9&i.  In  the  day-time  they  (hot  with 
their  peilofied  arrowy,  or  knocked  down  with  their 
clubs,  all  the  French  who  were  fcattered  about  for 
hunting  or  fifliing.  In  the  night,  they  burned  the 
heufips  and  deftroyed  the  plantations  of  their  unjufl 
fpeilert* 

A  DRE ADFUt fiimiae  was  iheconfequence  of  thiskind 
of  wftp.  The  colonifls  were  redi^ed  to  graze  in  the 
fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  up  dead 
bodies  for  their  fubfiftence.    Many  who  had  been  ilaves 
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^  9«?  ^  *'  Algiers,  detefted  the  hands  that  had  broken  their  fet- 
ters i  and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exiftence.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the  crime  of  their  inva- 
fion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert  brought  about  a  peace 
with  the  ravages  at  the  end  of  the  year  1640.  When 
weconfider  the  injuflice  of  the  hoftilities  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  committed  all  over  Americgywe  are  almoft 
tempted  to  rejoice  at  their  misfortunes,  aqd  at  all  the 
judgments  that  purfue  thofe  inhuman  oppreflbrs.  We 
are  ready  to  renounce  tbt  iyts  that  bind  us  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  own  hemifphere,  change  our  connedioos, 
and  contrad  beyond  the  Teas  with  the  favage  Indians  an 
alliance,  which  unites  all  mankind^  that. of  misfortuoe 
and  compaffion. 

The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardfliips  endured 
in  an  invaded  ifland^  proved  a  powerful  incitement  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  neceffity* 
which  afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  thofe  of  luxury 
cpnfumed  in  the  mother  country.  The  few  inhabitants 
who  had  efcaped  the  calamities  they  had  drawn  upon 
themfelves,  were  foon  joined  by  fome  difcontented  colo- 
nifts  from  St.  Chriftopher's,  fome  Europeans  fond  of  no- 
velty, fome  failors  tired  of  navigation;  and  by  fomefea 
captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit  to  the  care  of 
a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  they  had  faved  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  fea.  Bqt  ilill  the  profperity  of  Guadalupe 
was  ftopt  or  impeded  by  obflacles  arifing  from.its  fitu- 

ation. 
The  colo-       The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the  ncigb- 
dalupc   *"  bouring  iflands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  flavesi 
makes  no    their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  the^m  into  a  very 
great  pro-    j-yjuous  fituation.     Inteftine  broils,  arifing  from  jea- 
^*  **         loufies  of  authority,  often  difturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
planters.     The  adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  wind- 
ward iilands,  difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agri- 
culture 
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culture  than  for  naval  expeditions^  were  eafily  drawn  B  O  O  li 
to  MartinicOf  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  with,  t^,^^ 
The  protedion  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates^  brought  t6  that 
ifland  all  the  traders  who  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  at  a  low  pricei 
and  all  the  planters  who  thought  they  might  fafely  give 
themfelves  up  to  peaceful  labours*  This  quick  popula- 
tion could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Leeward  iflands  into  Martinico. 
From  that  time>  the  French  miniftry  attended  more  fe- 
rioufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies^  which  wer€ 
not  fo  immediately  under  their  diredion  ;  and  hearing 
of  nothing  but  this  ifland^  they  turned  all  their  encou- 
ragements that  way. 

It  was  owing  to  this  preference^  that  in  1 700>  the 
whole  population  of  Guadalupe  was  but  39825  white 
people; 325  favages>free  negroes, mulattos  ;  and 6,725 
flaves,  many  of  whom  wereCaribs.  Her  cultures  were 
reduced  to  60  fmall  plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo, 
a  little  cocoa,  and  a  great  deal  of  cotton.  The  cattle 
amounted  to  1^620  horfes  and  mules,  and  39699  head 
of  horned  cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  fixty  years  la- 
bour. But  her  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  firft 
attempts  had  been  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1753,  the  colony  was  peopled 
^\th  99643  whites,  and  41,140  flavesof  all  ages  and  of 
both  fexes.  Her  faleable  commodities  were  the  produce 
of  334  fugar  plantations  ;  15  plots  of  indigo;  46,840 
flems  of  cbcoa  5  11,700  of  tobacco  ;  2,257,725  of  cof- 
fee ;  12,748,447  of  cotton.  For  her  proviflon  flie  had 
29  fquares  of  rice  or  maize,  and  1,219  of  potatoes  or 
yams;  2,028,520  banana  trees  ;  and  329577*950  trench- 
es of  cafTava.  Thefe  details  are  the  moft  eflential  parts 
of- the  hiftory  of  America,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  Europe. 
Cato  the  Cenfor   would   have   recorded  them ;    and 
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B  op  K  Charlemagne  would  have  read  them  eagerly.  Who 
0ioald  be  alhamed  to  attend  to  them  ?  Let  us  then  pur- 
fue  tfaefe  ufeful  dirquifitioiis.  The  cattle  of  Guada- 
lupe confided  0(4,946  hoifes;  2,924  mules ;  125  affcs ; 
13,716  head  of  horned  cattle  ;  1 1,162  ftieep  or  goats ; 
and  2,444  bogs»  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Guadalupe, 
-    when  it  was  conqueted  by  the  EogtUh,  in  the  month  of 

April  E  7  59. 

FRAifC£  lamented  this  lofs;  but  the  colony  had  rea- 
fon  to  comlbrt  thcmfelves  for  this  diTgrace.    During  a 
f]€ge  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  plantations 
deftroyed,  the  buddings  that  ferved  to  carry  on  their 
works  burnt  down*  and  fofoe  of  their  flav^s  carried  off. 
Had   the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after  all  thcfc 
detaflations,  the  ifland  was  undone.    Deprived  of  all 
aflittance  from  the  mother  comilTy,  which  was  in  bo 
condition  to  fend  her  any  fuccoisrs,  and  expe^ng  no- 
thing from  the  Dutch*  who  on  account  of  their  neutra- 
lity caoie  iiM  her  roads,  bccaufe^e  had  nothing  to  of- 
fer them  in  exchange,  (he  couid  never  have  fabfifted 
till  the  feafon  of  the  enfumg  harvefl. 
Th  E  ff-       ^^f^  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  apprc- 
]i(h  con-     henfioiis.    The  Sngtifli,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  ia 
qucr  Gua-  ^^^\^  colonies.     The  proprietors  «f  laa^,  who  moftly 
ancTraffe     refide  in  Europe,  iend  their  rcprefcotativcs  whatever 
the  ifland    they  want,  and  draw  ^e  whole  produce  of  the  eAate 
*°e*teftde.  ^V  ^^^  return  of  their  Ouf^    An  a;gent,  fettled  in  fome 
gree  of       fea-pof  t  of  Great  Britain,  ii  intruiled  with  the  Aireifli- 
profpcrity.  jug  the  pJantaiion,and  Tttcchring  the  prodnce.  This  was 
impracticable  at  Guadalupe;  and  the  conquerors  in  this 
refpe^  were  obliged  to  adept  the  ^cuftotm  of  the  am- 
querecU    The  Engliih,  infonned  of  the  advantage  the 
French  made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies,  hafiened 
in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their  flsips  to  the  conquer- 
ed ifland*  and  Tq  multiplied  their  expedition^  that  they 

over- 
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overftocked  the  market,  and  Tank  the  price  of  all  Euro-  BOOK 
pcan  gocK^.     The  colonift  bought  them  at  a  very  low 
price,  aod  in  confequence  of  this  glut^  obtained  long  de- 
lays for  the  payment. 

To  this  credit  which  was  neceflTary  was  foon  added 
another  arifing  from  fpecabtion, which  enabled  the  colo- 
ny to  fulfil  its  engagements*  A  great  number  of  negroes 
were  carried  thither,  to  haften  the  growth  and  enhance 
the  value  of  the  plantations.  It  has  been  faid  in  a  hun- 
dred memorials^  copied  from  each  other,  that  the  Eng- 
lt(h  had  (locked  Guadalupe  with  30,000,  duritig  the 
fotLv  years  and  three  months  that  they  remained  mafters 
of  the  ifland.  The  rcgifters  of  the  cuftom  houfes  which 
may  be  depended  on,  as  they  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  irapofe  upon  us^  attefl  that  the  number  was 
BO  more  than  18,721.  This  was  fufficient  to  give  the 
nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reaping  great  advantages 
from  their  new  conqueft.  But  their  ambition  was  fruft- 
rated,  and  the  colony  with  its  dependencies  was  re- 
ftored  to  its  former  poffeflbrs  in  July  1 763. 

By  the  dependencies  of  Guadalupe,  mull  be  under- 
ftood  federal  fmall  iflands,  which  being  included- in  the 
ixttriSt  of  her  jurifdidion,  fell  with  her  into  the  hands 
of  the  Engfilh.  Such  is  the  Defeada,  which  feems  to 
have  been  detached  from  Guadalupe  by  the  fea,  and  is 
only  feparated  by  a  fmati  canal.  It  is  a  kind  of  rock, 
where  nothing  will  grow  but  cotton.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain at  what  time  it  was  firft  inhabited,  but  this  little  fet* 
tiement  is  certainly  not  pf-z  long  (landing. 

The  Saintes,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guadalupe, 
are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  another  yet 
fmallery  make  a  triangle^  and  a  tolerable  harbour.  Thirty 
Frenchmen  were  fent  thither  in  1 648,  but  were  foon 
driven  away  by  an  exceilive  brought,  which  dried  up 
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BOOK  their  only  fpring»  before  they  had  time  to  make  any  rc- 
^J„^^_,  fervoirs.    A  fecond  attempt  was  made  in   i6^2y  and 
lading  plantations  begun^  which  now  yield  fifty  thou* 
fand  weight  of  coffee  and  ninety  thoufand  of  cotton. 

This  is  but  little,  but  it  is  more  than  the  produce  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  peopled  with  fifty  French- 
men in   1648.     They  were  all  murdered  in  1656  by  a 
troop  of  Caribs  from  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica,  and 
were  replaced  but  a  long  while  after.    In  1753*  the  co- 
lonifts  were  no  more  than  1 70  in  number,  and  their 
Vfhole  fortune  condfted  in  54  flaves,  and  64,000  cocoa 
trees.     Since  the  lafl  peace,  the  population  of  the  white 
people  has  increafed  to  400,  and  that  of  the  blacks  to 
500.     The  plantations  have  increafed  in  the  fame  pro-^ 
portions.     The  foil  of  this  fmall  ifland  is  very  hilly,  and 
exceflively  barren  ;  but  it  has  the  convenience  of  a  good 
harbour.     The  wretchednefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  fo 
well  known,  that  the  Knglifb  privateers  which  frequent-^ 
ly  put  in  there  during  the  late  wars,  have  always  paid 
punSually  for  what  few  refreihrpents  they  could  fpare 
them,  though  the  miferable  inhabitants  were  too  weak 
to  compel  them.     There  is  then  fome  humanity  left 
even  in  the  brei^ft  of  enemies  and  pirates  ;  man  is  not 
paturally  cruel ;  and  only  becomes  fo  from  fear  or  in- 
tered.     The  armed  pirate,  who  plunders  a  veffel  richly 
laden,  is  not  deftitute  of  equity,  norevenofcompaffion, 
for  a  fet  of  poor  defencelefs  iflanders. 

Marigalante  was  wrefied  froqi  her  nutural  inha- 
bitants, in  1648.  The  French,  who  had  forcibly  taken 
pofTei&on  of  it,  were  long  annoyed  by  the  favages  of  the 
peighbouring  iflands,  but  at  laft  are  left  peaceable  pof- 
feflbrs  q{  '4  land  thejr  have  cultivated,  after  they  had  un- 
peopled  it.  This  ifland  is  not  large,  but  fruitful  ;  it 
f:ultiv9tes  (w^nty-one  fugsir  plantations,  7,000  cocoa 
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trees,  562,7ooftemsof  coffee,  and  49621,700  of  cotton.  BOOK 
If  thefe  frequent  computations  are  tirefome  to  an  indo- 
lent reader,  who  does  not  like  to  take  account  of  his  in- 
come, left  he  fliould  find  he  muft  fet  bounds  to  his  ex- 
pences,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  lefs  fo  to  political 
calculators,  who  find  the  exad  meafure  of  the  (Irength 
of  a  ftate  in  the  population  and  produce  of  lands,  and 
are  by  thefe  means  the  better  enabled  to  compare  the 
natural  refources  of  the  feveral  nations.  It  is  but  by  an 
exaS  r^gifter  of  this  kind,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  maritime  and  trading  powers  that 
have  fettlements  in  America'.  In  this  cafe,  accuracy 
conftitutes  the  whole  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reader 
muft  excufe  inelegance  in  favour  of  real  utility.  The 
public  is  already  fufficiently  amufed  and  impofed  upon 
by  eloquent  and  ingenious  defcriptions  of  diftant  coun- 
tries; it  is  now  time  to  inveftigate  truth,  to  compare 
the  feveral  hiftories  of  thefe  countries,  and  to  ftnd  out 
what  they  now  are,  rather  than  what  they  formerly 
were.  For  the  hiftory  of  what  is  paft  is  of  little  more 
confcqisence  to  the  prisfentage,  than  the  hiftory  of  what 
is  to  come.  Let  us  then  again  obferve  that  no  one 
fliould  think  it  ftrange,  that  we  fo  often  repeat  the  nu- 
meration of  people  and  cattle,  of  lands  and  their  pro- 
duce ;  in  a  word,  that  we  ftiould  fo  frequently  enter  in- 
to difquifitions  which  may  appear  dry,  but  are  in  faft 
the  natural  foundations  of  fociety.  Why  then  fliould 
we  be  difgufted  at  feeing  thefe  things  in  a  work  which 
flicws  us  our  riches  ?  Let  us,  therefore,  refume  the 
fubjed,  and  compute  the  wealth  of  Guadalupe. 

By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  this  ifland,  including 
the  leffer  fettlements  above-mentioned,  contains  11,863 
white  people  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes  ;  752  free 
blacks  and  mulattos ;  72,761  flaves ;  which  makes  in 
an  a  population  of  85,376  fouls. 

A  a  4  The 
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BOOK  The  cattle  confifts  of  5yo6o  horfes;  49854  muUsi 
1 1 1  afTes  ;  17,376  bead  of  horned  cattle;  1 49895  Cbtep 
or  goat*  I  and  2,669  bogs.  The  provifion  U  309476,218 
trenches  of  cailava  ;  t»8 19,162  banana  trees  ;  2»ii8 
fquares  of  land  planted  with  yams  and  potatoes. 

Thk  plantations  coqtain  72  arnotto  trees ;  327  ^ 
caffia ;  131292  of  cocoa;  5^681,176  of  coffet^ 
12,156,769  of  cotton  ;  21^474  fquares  of  hod  planted 
with  fugar  canes.  The  woods  occupy  22»097  ftivares 
of  land.  There  are  20,247  in  meadows ;  ftnd  6,40$ 
uro  uncultivated  or  forfaken.  Only  1,582  plantatieas 
grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  provifions  of  eatables.  Sugar 
is  made  but  in  401.  Thefe  fuga reworks  employ  140 
water-mills,  263  turned  by  oxen,  and  (1  wiadmills. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  povred 
in  from  the  fmall  iilands  under  her  dominion^  ought  to 
be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1768,  it  yielded  to  the 
mother  country  no  more  than  140^118  qnintals  of  fine 
fugars ;  23^603  quintals  of  raw  (bgars  ;  34*205  quin- 
tals  of  co^e  ;  1 1,955  quintals  of  cotton  ;  456  quinuls 
of  cocoa;  1,884  quintals  of  ginger  ^  ^,5^9  quintals  of 
logwood  ;  24  chefts  of  fweetmeats ;  165  cheAs  of  li-* 
queurs  ;  34  caiks  of  rum ;  and  1 ,20a  undreffed  Oum* 
All  thefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the  colony  only  for 
7,103,838  Uvres,  (3I0,7S^2/.  18/.  34/.)  and  themerchan- 
dife  they  ^ave  received  from  France  has  cpft  tkem  but 
4,5239884  livres.  (197,9!^^.  18/.  6d.}  It  b  eafy  to 
judge  from  hence  how  gr^t  a  part  of  the  produce  has 
been  fraudulently  exported,  fince  it  is  known  that  the 
crops  of  Cuadalupe  are  more  plentiful  than  thofe  of 
Martinico., 

The  reafons  for  this  fuperiority  are  obvious.  Gua- 
dalupe employs  a  greater  number  of  ilaves  upon  the 
plantation?  than  MartinicO|  which  being  at  once  a  trad-» 
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kig  aikl  a  pianting  ifland^  engages  many  of  her  negroes  BOOK 
in  the  tq  w«3  and  amofig  the  Chipping,    There  are  few-  ,  J^* 
cr  children  m  Gttadalcipe»  becaiife  the  frcfli  negroes         "* 
broi2ght  to  the  neif^ereSed  works,  arc  ail  adtihs,  or  at 
h&&  able  to  work»  and  the  black  women  feldom  breed 
till  the  fcco0d  year  after  their  arrival  in  America.  This 
naay  be  owing  to  the  change  of  climate  and  foodaffed- 
ing  their  conftitutionsy  or,  poffibly,  to  a  kind  of  referve 
which  they  are  more  fufcepttble  of  than  they  are  gene* 
rally  thought  to  be.    Laftly,  a  great  many  of  «hofe 
blacks  have  been  placed  upon  fre(b  lands ;  and  ground 
B€wly  cleared  always  yields  more  than  that  which  is 
exhauAed  by  long  tillage. 

But  if  we  may  truft  to  fomc  obfervers,  the  colony 
myft  expe£k  that  her  planutione  will  decreafe.  Thev 
SDaintain  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called  Guada- 
lupe had  long  fince  attained  the  utmoft  pttchof  increafe, 
ami  the  Grande  Terre*  almoft  all  of  which  is  newly 
cleared^  affords  three  fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  whole 
fi^ttkmeat.  It  is  impoflible  that  this  part  of  the  ifland 
can  keep  up  lo  that  flourifliiiig  ftate,  to  which  a  lucky 
chance  has  brought  it.  The  land  is  naturally  barren, 
already  exbaufled  by  forced  culture,  and  the  more  ex* 
pofed  to  the  droughts*  fo  common  in  this  climate^  as 
there  is  hardly  a  tree  left.  Befides  the  cultivation  of 
tbeoa  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  cod*  and  the  crops 
caiy  only  be  kept  up*  by  a  daily  increafe  of  labour  and 
cxpence,aDdbyconfiantly  returning  into  the  groundj  the 
i|et  produce  of  each  harvefl. 

Yet  many  are  of  opinion  that  Goadalupe  may  aug^ 
noent  her  income  by  one  fifth,  and  that  the  time  c^  thiii 
ificreafe  is  a^ear  at  hand.  The  colony  has  no  confider^ 
able  debts.  Having  fewer  wants  than  the  richer  iilands,, 
where  affluence  has  long  fince  created  new  defines  and  a 

new 
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B  O  O  K  new  tafte.  the  inhabitants  can  fpare  the  more  for  the 

TV 

improvement  of  their  lands.     Their  fituation^  in  the 
midft  of  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  fettlements,  gives  them 
an  opportunity  of  running  a  fourth  part  of  their  fugars 
and  cottonsy  at  a  higher  price  than  they  would  fell  for  to 
the  French  captains,  to  purchafe  flaves  and  other  arti- 
cles in  exchange  at  a  cheaper  rate.    From  thefe  con- 
curring  circum dances,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Guadalupe 
will  foon  rife  of  herfelf  to  the  greateft  profperity,  with- 
out the  afliftance,  and  in  fpite  of  the  clogs,  government 
has  impofed  upon  it. 
Changes         ^HE  floucilhing  (late  to  which  Guadalupe  had  been 
made  in      raifed  by  the  £ngliih,when  they  reftored  it  at  the  peace^ 
n^ftnilion    ^^cited  a  general  furprife.     It  was  beheld  by  the  mo- 
of  Guada-  ther  country,  with  that  kind  of  condderation  and    re- 
|«*P*  ^»j|^*    fpeS  which  opulence  infpires.     Hitherto,  this,  as    all 
reftorcd  to   ^^^  Other  windward  iflands,  had  been  fubordinate    to 
the  domi-    Martinico.     h  was  rcfcued  from  this  dependence,    by 
won  of      appointing  a  governor  and  an  intendant,  to  preHde  over 
it.    Thefe  new  adminiftrators,  defirous  of  iignaliZring 
their  arrival  by  fome  innovation,  inftead  of  letting    the 
commodities  of  this  ifland  return  into  the  old  track,  laid 
a  plan  for  conveying  them  direSly  to  Europe.     This 
fcheme  was  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  the  inhabitan  ts, 
who  owed  Martinico  two  millions,  which  they  were 
in  no  hade  to  pay ;  and  it  was  contrived  that  the  mini  A 
try  at  home  ihould  adopt  it.     From  that  time,  all  in- 
terceurfe  was  firidly  prohibited  between  the  two 
lonies,  which  became  as  great  ftrangers  to  each  oth^i 
as  if  they  had  belonged    to  rival,  or  even  to  hoftile 
powers. 

The  immediate  connedlons  of  Guadalupe  with 
France,  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  fix  orfeven  ibips 
every  year.    This  number  was  lncreafed,but  not  fuffi* 

cientlj 
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clently  to  cafe  iht  colony  of  the  whole  of  her  produce.  BOOK 
This  fcheme  was  carried  into  execution  with  too  much  .        1 
hade.    It  (hould  have   been  done  very  gradually  aV)d 
with  much  caution;  for,  certainly,  mod  innovations  in 
politics  require  to   be  introduced  and  conduded  with 
moderarion.     The  harbours  of  Guadalupe  are  but  badj 
the  coailing  trade  difficult,  and  the  goods  frequently 
damaged  in  loading  and  unloading.     Thefe  and  other 
reafons  had  deterred  the  merchants  of  the  mother-coun* 
try  from  opening  a  direS  trade  with  the  colony,  not- 
withfianding  the  inconveniences  and  charges  attending 
an  indired  one.     There  was  a  degree  of 'prejudice  in 
this ;  but  many  precautions  were  neceflary  to  induce 
them  to  get  rid  of  it.    It  was  neceflary  to  entice  Euro* 
pean  ibips  to  come  to  the  colony  by  fome  privileges, 
and  indigencies,  which  might  balance  the  difadvan- 
tages  that  kept  them  away.     With  this  kind  of  ma- 
nagement the  intended  revolution    would   have  been 
brought  about  gradually  and  infenfibly.     In  (hort,  the 
French  (hips  (hould  have  been  encouraged,  in  order  to 
keep  off  thofe  of  Martinico,  not  thofe  of  Martinico 
driven  away^  to  bring  in  the  French  fhips,  which  might 
poiEbly  never  arrive. 

Such  was  the  commercial  intereA,  fingly  conflder- 
ed  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  might  come  in  competition  with 
political  interefts  of  much  greater  importance.  This  is 
what  we  fhall  now  examine. 

Fkakce  has  been  hitherto  unable  efledually  to  pro* 
itSt  her  own  colonies,  or  to  annoy  thofe  of  her  moft  for- 
midable rival.  Thb  double  advantage  can  only  be  pro- 
cured by  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  a  power,  which  open- 
ly declares  itfelf  our  natural  enemy.  Till  that  period 
arrives,  which,  from  our  prefent  fituation,  (eems  to  be 
more  and  more  remote,  it  concerns  us,  at  lead,  to  put 
pur  colonies  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  themfelves  in 

cafo 
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BOOK  cafe  of  a  war.  This  they  were  aMe  to  do,  when  Mar* 
^^'  .  tinico  was  the  center  of  all  the  windward  fettkments. 
From  this  tfland»  full  of  traders  and  feamen^  and  the 
maft  happily  fituated  of  all  the  French  iflands^  with 
regard  to  the  winds  that  blow  in  thefe  latitudes,  were 
fent  out  conftant  fapplies  of  men,  arms  and  provifionS} 
which  reached  the  other  cc^nies  in  twenty-four  hours, 
with  a  moral  certainty  of  not  being  intercepted,  not- 
withftandmg  the  multiplicity  and  ftrength  of  the  fqua- 
drons  deftined  to  cut  off  this  communication. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Swarms  of  privateers,  fent  out 
from  Martinico,  made  it  impoffibie  for  die  Britifli  trade 
to  proceed  without  a  convoy ;  and  as  the  convoys  could 
not  be  had  in  a  confiant  fucceflton,  fo  as  to  bring  a  re- 
gular fupply  to  a  climate  where  previfions  will  not  keep 
long,  the  Engliih  iflands  were  often  reduced  to  great 
fcarcity.  The  provinces  of  North*America  endea- 
voured, it  is  "true,  to  make  up  this  deficiency ;  but 
the  cargoes  fold  fo  cheap,  that  they  could  not  afibrd 
a  convoy ;  fo  that  the  French  privateers  were  fure  to 
carry  off  two  fifths  of  their  trade  with  the  fouthem 
colonies.  And,  indeed,  all  the  vigilance  and  flcill  of 
the  Engliih  could  not  prevent  the  Martinico  privateers, 
during  the  laft  war,  from  taking  fourteen  hundred 
veiTels. 

All  the  advantages  of  Martinico,  in  which  Guada- 
lupe had  its  (hare,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to 
the  vidualling  of  both  iflands,  and  to  diftrefs  the  ene* 
toy's  fettkments,  will  be  all  loft  by  the  feparation  made 
between  the  colonies  by  the  mother  country.  We  fliaK 
no  longer  fee  there  any  merchants,  nor  feamen,  nor  fta- 
tioned  (hips ;  and  if  a  war  fliould  break  out,  there  will 
be  no  fitting  out  the  foialleft  armament  in  thofe  parts. 
It  is  the.  bufinefs  of  the  court  of  Verfatiies  to  judge 

whether 
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t^hether  the  dtred  navigation  from  the  ports  of  France  B  ^^^ 
to  Guadahipe  cart  make  amends  for  fo  great  a  facrifice^    ^^^^\^ 

But  can  France  foe  aflbred  of  enjoying  a  long  and  MeaAiret 
^okl:  poOeffion  of  this  ifland?  If  the  enemy  that  might  ^^  ^Y 
attack  the  colony^  chofe  on!y  the  Grande  Tcrre,  and  the4cfcnce 
carried  oflF  the  Oaves  and  cattle  from  thence,  it  wouid  be  of  Gaada* 
impoifible  to  hinder  them*  or  even  to  make  them  iiiffer  ^"^* 
£3r  it, unlefs  an  army  was  oppofed  to  them.  Fort  Lewis, 
which  defends  this  part  of  the  fettlement  is  but  a  wretch* 
ed  (lar  forty  incapable  of  much  reiiftance.  All  that  could 
poiibly  be  expe^ed»  woAd  be  to  prevent  the  devafta- 
tioa  from  extoiding  any  further.     The  nature  of  the 
country  prefents  feveral  more  or  left  fortunate  pofiti* 
oDSy  in  which  the  progrefs  of  an  affiuler  may  be  ftopped 
with  fecurity,  whatever  his  courage  or  hia  forces  majr 
be.    He  wovkl,  therefore,  be  forced  to  reimbark  and 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  what  is  properly  caUed  Gua* 
dalupe* 

Th£  landifig  of  the  enemy  coiild  be  eflfefted  no  where 
but  at  the  bay  of  tbe  Three  Rivers,  and  at  that  of  the 
Bailiff^  or  rather  thcfe  two  places  wouU  be  moft  fa* 
vourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprise  ;  becaufe  they 
would  bring  them  nearer  than  any  other  to  Fort  St. 
Charles  of  the  Bafie-terrep  Vffaere  they  wouU  have  lefs 
difficulties  to  encounter* 

Lfit  the  enemy  chufe  which  ever  of  thefe  landii^s 
tbey  pleafct  they  will  find  nothing  more  than  a  fpot 
covered  with  trees,  in terfeAod  with  rivers,  hollow  ways, 
narrow  paflea>  Bad  Aeep  afcents,  which  they  naufl  march 
over  expofed  to  the  French  fine*  When,  hy  the 
fuperiority^f  their  forces,  they  have  furmounied  thefe 
difficulties^  they  .will  be  (lopped  by  the  eminence  of  the 
great  camp*  This  is  a  plati^orm  fur rouoded  by  n^itiiref 
with  the  river  GallBon*  aod  with  dreadful  ravines,  to 
wjiich  art  has  ^Klded  parapetsy  barbettes,  flaiiks  and  em* 

brafures^ 
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BOOK  brafures,  to  direS  the  artillery  in  the  beft  manner.  Thi< 
intrenchment)  tho'  formidable^  muft  be  forced.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  an  intelligent  general  would  ever 
leave  fuch  a  poft  as  this  behind  him  :  his  convoyswould 
be  too  much  expofed^  and  he  could  not  get  up  wha( 
would  be  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  fort  St« 
Charlesy  without  much  difficulty. 

If  thofe  who  were  firft  employed  in  fortifying  Gua-^ 
dalope^had  underftood  the  art  of  war^or  even  been  only 
engineers^  they  would  not  have  failed  chuiing  the  pofi" 
iion  between  the  river  Cenfe  and  the  river  Galleon,  for 
ere&ing  their  fortifications.  The  place  then  would  have 
had  towards  the  fea-fide  a  front,  which  would  have  in« 
dofed  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  forty  fail  of  fliipsy 
which  would  have  annoyed  the  enemy's  fleet,  without 
being  themfelves  in  the  leaft  expofed.  The  fronts  to- 
wards the  rivers  Galleon  and  Cenfe,  would  have  been 
inaccefllble,  being  placed  upon  the  fummit  of  two  very 
fteep  afcents.  The  fourth  front  would  have  been  the 
only  place  open  to  an  attack,  and  it  would  have  been 
an  eafy  matter  to  ftrengthen  that  as  much  as  might  have 
been  thought  proper. 

By  chufing  the  preient  pofition  of  fort  St.  Charles, 
the  works,  which  were  conftru3ed  right,  ought  at  leaft 
to  have  flanked  each  other,  from  the  fea  and  from  the 
heights.  But  the  principles  of  fortification  were  fo 
much  negleded,  that  the  fire  was  pointed  entirely  in  a 
wrong  diredion,  that  the  internal  works  were  in  all 
parts  open  to  the  view,  and  that  the  rev^tements  might 
be  battered  from  the  bottom. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  fort  St.  Charles,  when  in 
1764  they  began  to  think  of  putting  it  in  a  ftate  of  de* 
fence.  Perhaps,  it  might  have  been  beft  to  deftroy  it 
totally,  and  to  place  the  fortifications  on  the  pofttion 
jttft  pointed  out.  They  contented  tjicnifclves,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  with  covering  the  bad  fort  confiruded  bj  uniktl-  BOOK 
ful  perfonsy  with  out-works ;  adding  two  bafttons  to* 
wards  the  fea-fide;  a  good  covered  way>  which  goes 
^i  round  with  the  glacis,  partly  cut  and  partly  in  a  gen^ 
tie  flope ;  two  large  places  of  arms  with  re-entering  an- 
glesy  having  each  a  good  redoubt,  and  behind  thefe 
good  tenailles,  with  caponieres  and  pofterns  of  com- 
munication with  the  body  of  the  place ;  two  redoubts, 
one  on  the  prolongation  of  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
two  places  of  arms,  and  the  other  at  the  extremity  of 
an  excellent  intreocbment  made  along  the  river  Gal- 
leon, the  platform  of  which  is  defended  by  the  cannon 
from  another  intrenchment,  made  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  other  tide  of  the  fame  river  ;  large  and 
deep  ditches,  a  refervoir  for  water,  and  a  powder  ma- 
gazine, bomb  proof;  in  a  word,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  works  underground  to  lodge  a  third  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  All  thefe  out-works  well  contrived  being  added 
to  the  fort,  will  enable  an  aSive  and  experienced  com- 
mander to  hold  out  a  fiege  of  two  months,  and  perhaps 
more.  But  whatever  may  be  the  refinance  that  Gua- 
dalupe can  oppofe  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  it  is 
time  to  pafs  on  to  St.  Domingo. 

This^  ifland  is  fixty  leagues  in  length ;  its  main  breadth  settlement 
is  about  thirty;  and  its  circumference  three  hundred  and  of  the 
fifty,  or  fix  hundred  in  coafting  round  the  feveral  bays.  ^^^^^  *^ 
It  is  parted  lengthways,  from  eaft  to  weft,  by  a  ridge  of  mingo* 
mountains,  covered  with  woods,  which  rifing  gradually 
exhibit  the  fineft  profpeft  imaginable.    Several  of  thefe 
mountains  were  formerly  full  of  mines,  and,  perhaps, 
are  fo  ftill;- others  are  fit  for  culture.    Almoft  all  of 
them  form  delicious  and  temperate  vallies ;  but  in  the 
plains,  where  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  the  air  is  fo  fcorch- 
ing  hot  as  to  be  almoft  intolerable,  efpecially  in  thofe 

places 
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BOOK  places  by  ihe  fea  fiiie  wbare  the  coaft  runs  narrowi  bn 
^^  ^  t  ween  the  water  and  the  back  of  the  moimtainsy  and  is 
capofed  to  a  double  reflefiion  of  the  fun,  both  from  the 
rocks  and  the  wavea. 

Sr  AiN  was  the  fole  proprietor  of  this  large  pofleffion, 
when  feme  Engliih  and  French^  who  had  been  driTes 
out  of  St.  Chriftopher's  took  rafoge  thare  in  1630^ 
Though  the  feuthem  coaft,  where  they  firft  fettied, 
was  in  a  manner  &>riakes»  they  confidered  rhat  bebg 
liable  lo  be  attacked,  by  a  commoii  enemy,  it  was  bur 
prudent  to  fecure  a  retreat.  Per  this  pui^ofe  they 
pitched  upon  Tortuga,  a  fmall  iOand  within  two  leagues 
of  the  great  one ;  and  Cleenfiy*five  Spaniards  wha  were 
kft  to  guard  it»  retired  on  the  firft  fummons. 

The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  now  abfolote  maf-* 
tf  rsof  ap  ^nd  eight  leagues  long  and  two  bread^  found 
a  pore  air,  but  no  river  and  few  fprtngs.  The  mountains 
were  covered  with  choice  woo^s,  and  the  fertile  plains 
cmty  wanted  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  The  northern 
coaft  appeared  to  be  inacceffible,  but  the  fout](iern  had 
an  excellent  harbour  commanded  by  a  rock,  which  re- 
quired only  a  battery  of  cannon  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  the  ifland. 

This  happy  fituation  foon  brought  to  TortugaTa  mul- 
tkude  of  thofe  people  who  are  in  fearch  either  of  fortune 
or  liberty.  The  moft  moderate  applied  themfe!  ves  to  the 
ctthure  of  tobaceo,  which  grew  into  repute,  whilft  the 
more  adive  went  to  hunt  the  bufialoes  at  St.  Domingo, 
and  fold  their  hides  to  the  Dutch.  The  moft  intrepid 
went  out  to  cruize,  and  performed  fach  daring  feats  as 
will  be  long  remembered. 

This  fettlement  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid.  Judg- 
ing by  the  loffes  they  had  already  fuftalned,  of  the  mis- 
fortunes they  bad  ftill  to  dxpea,  they  gave  orders  for 

the 
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the  dcftrudion  of  the  new  colony.     The  general  of  the  B  O  O  K 

galleons  chofe,  for  executing  his  commiffion,  the  time  , ^^ 

when  the  brave  inhabitants  of  Tortuga  were  out  at  fea 
or  a  hunting,  and  with  that  barbarity  which  was  then 
fo  familiar  to  his  nation,  carried  off  or  put  to  the  fword 
all  thofe  who  were  left  at  home.  He  then  withdrew^ 
without  leaving  any  garrifon,  fully  perfuaded  that  fuch 
a  precaution  was  needlefs,  after  the  vengeance  he  had 
taken.  But  he  foon  found  that  cruelty  is  not  the  way 
to  fecure  dominion. 

The  adventurers,  informed  of  what  had  been  doing 
at  Tortuga,  and  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  a  body 
of  five  hundred  men,  deftined  to  harrafs  them,  was 
getting  ready  at  St.  Domingo,  judged  that  the  only 
way  to  efcape  the  impending  ruin,  was  to  put  an  end 
to  that  anarchy  in  which  they  lived.  They  therefore 
gave  up  perfonal  independence  to  focial  fafety,  and 
made  choice  of  one  Willes  to  be  at  their  head;  an 
Englilhman  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  on  many 
occafions  by  his  prudepce  and  valour.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  this  chief,  at  the  latter  end  of  1638,  they  re- 
took an  iiland  which  they  had  poiTeffed  for  eight  years, 
and  fortified  it  that  they  might  not  lofe  it  again. 

The  French  foon  felt  the  eiFeds  of  national  partiali- 
ty. Willes  having  fent  for  as  many  of  his  countrymen 
as  would  enable  him  to  give  laws,  treated  the  reft  as 
fubjeds.  Such  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  dominion ;  in 
this  manner  mod  monarchies  have  been  formed. 
Companions  in  exile,  war,  or  piracy,  have  chofen  a 
leader,  who  foon  ufurps  the  authority  of  a  mafter. 
At  firft  he  (hares  the  power  or  the  fpoils  with  the 
ftrongefl,  till  the  multitude,  cruihed  by  the  few,  em- 
bolden the  chief  to  aflfume  the  whole  power  to  him- 
felf, and  then  monarchy  degenerates  into  defpotifm. 
But  fuch  a  feries  of  revolutions  can  only  take  place 
Vol.  III.  Bb  in 
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X  0  0  K  in  iwny  ye«rs  19  gre^i  ftiites.  An  ifland  of  fm^n  U^- 
gttiss  fquaj^  is  of  loo  much  conftquence  to  be  peopled 
whKflia¥e8.  The  coromander  De  ?cw;jt  goverBor- 
general  of  the  windward  iflands,  being  informcdef  tke 
iyj:aoiiy  of  Willes,  immediately  km  foirty  Fr«nchai<n 
.icom  Si.  Chf  idopher's^  who  coUe^ed  fifty  more  on  the 
coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  They  landed  at  Tortugat  an4 
having  joined  their  countryn^en  on  the  ifland,  they  al- 
together fummoned  the  EogUfli  to  withdraw.  The 
Englilh,  difconcerted  at  fuch  an  unexpe^ed  mi  vigor 
roue  ad>  anxl  not  doubling  but  To  much  haugbtin^fs  was 
fufportfid  by  a  nwek  greater  ior<;e  than,  it;  re aUy  wa^^ 
evacyated  the  ifland,  never  mor^  to.  Ketnuti. 

Thi  Spaniaida  were  not  fo  traftable*  They  fufiered 
fo  much  fsora  the  depredatiooe  of  the  pirates  which 
were  daily  km  out  from  Tortuga»  nhai  they  thought 
Ibeii;  peace,  their  honour,  Md  their  iaierefi*  were  aliike 
concerned  in  getting  that  iflaod  once  more  in  their 
own  power*  Three  timet  tliey  recovered  itj^  and  were 
Hhree  timea  driven  out  agavi.  At  laft  it  reovimed  io 
the  bands  of  the  Fr^tcb*.  in  16^9,  and  they  kept  it  till 
they  were  fo  fto^ly  eftaUiihed  at  St.  Dpmingo»  as  t9 
difregand  fo.  fmall  a  fetiiement. 

Ttt^iR  progffefa,  hawever^  waa  but  flow,  and  they 

firft  dfiew  the  at^entton.of  the  naotbf^  country  in  1665. 

Huntfment  indeed>  and  pirates  werie  qo^inualjt  ff^ho- 

\ecing  about  frosi.  one  ifland;  to  anotb^r^^  but  the  nmr 

ber  of:  planters,  who  ac^  piH^pe^ly  the?oply;CQloiHfi8,did 

not  exceed  four  hundred*.  Tbagpnernmentwa&feaTible 

how  neccffary/it  wa&to  9)iilt'q»ly  them;  and.the  o^^d 

this  difficult  \|^ork  waa  cdoomiited  to  a  gentleman  of  Aa- 

jou,  named  Bertrand  Dogeron. 

Mcafurcs       This  man,  whom  nature  had  formed  to  be  great  in 

thclprcnch  himfelf,  independent  of  thefnfiilssoF  frowns  ofi  Sortuoei 

to  render    hadferved  Sfteed. years,  in  the  marines,  when  he  vent 

geou$. 
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over  t»  Anier'ftea  in  1756.  With  %h%  beft  contrived  BOOK 
pJ«n$,  he  failed  in  his  firft  tHtempls^  but  the  fortitude  >  ^  ^1 
be  flienred  in  his  rhisferlunes,  mad«  his  virlues  the 
more  conffiiciieiis^  and  the  expedients  he  found  out 
to  exfricfl^ie  himfeifi  heightened  the  epinion  already 
entertained  of  his  genius.  The  efteeriT  and  attachment 
he  had  infpired  the  French  with  at  Si.  Donr>iligo  »nd 
ToFtugi,  induced  the  government  to  intrtffl  him  with 
.  the  care  ^  <{ireding  oi  rather  of  fettling  the  colony. 

Thb  oxecuboiiof  this  projeS  wa»  fuUdf  difBculties. 
It  w4s  neceilary  ta  fubdue  a  lawlefs  crew,  whe^tiU  then 
had  lived  in  a  ftate  of  the  m<^tt  abfblute  independence ; 
to  reC6neile^  to  kibeuf  a  troop  of  f^underers^  who  de- 
lighted ir^  nfHbing  b>ut  rapine  and  idknefs;>  to  prevail 
yfOt^  men  aceuftomed  to  trade  freely  witb  aU  nations^ 
to  fubmit  to  the  privileges  c^  an  excluftve  company 
formed  i^  1664  for  aU  the  Frencfap  <ettkment&^  When 
this>  was  efFefiedy  k  then  tyecame  neceft^ry  to  allure 
new  inhabttarnt^  imio  a  oountry  which  had  bea^n  tra* 
duced  as  a  bad  climate^  and  which  was  not  yet  known 
to  be  fo  fertile  as  it  really  wa3r 

1^0G£R0N>  contrary  to  the  general  opinion^  was  in 
hope0  be  ihould  fucceed.  A  long  inteKx>Qrfe  with  men 
be  was  to  gpverii>  bad  taught  him  how  they  were  to  be 
dealt  wrth,  and  his  fagacity  could  (oggeft,  or  his  honed 
foul  adopt  no  mrethod'of  alluring  r^em>  but  what  was 
Mble  aod  juft.  The  fl^e^-booters  wefe  deternMfled  to 
go  in  fearclv  of  mofe  advailta^ou»  kititudes;^  he  de- 
tainedthem,  by  reliin^uiihing  to  them  thart  (bare  of  the 
booiy  whieH  hispoft  entitled^  him*  to^.  and  by  obtaining 
fer  tliem  fr<Mn  Portugal,  conHnifiiontf  for  attaiskinji  the 
Spaniards^  even  after  they  b«fd  imd^  peace  with  France. 
Thift  was  thtf  only  way  U>  wake  tkefe  men  friends  to 
tkfAp  eottnitryr  wiko  otherwife  woirid' h«ve  turned  ene- 
mies^ pathep  thiH»  have  renounced  thtf  hop^s  of  plun- 
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B  ^  O  K  dcr.  The  buccaneers^  or  huntfmen,  who  only  wiftied 
to  ratfe  a  fufficiency  to  ered  habitations,  found  him 
ready  to  advance  them  money  without  intereft,  or  to 
procure  them  fome  by  his  credit.  As  for  the  planters> 
whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  other  colonifts,  he  gave 
them  every  poflible  encouragement  within  the  reach 
of  his  induftrious  adivity. 

These  happy  alterations  required  only  to  be  made 
permanent.    The  governor  wifely  con(idered»  that  wo- 
men could  alone  cement  the  happinefs  of  the  men  and 
the  welfare  of  the  colony,  by  promoting  population. 
There  was  not  one  female  on  the  new  fettlement.    He 
therefore  fent  for  fome.  Fifty  came  over  from  France, 
and  were  foon  difpofed  of  to  the  bed  bidders.  Soon  after, 
a  like  number  arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  ftill  high- 
er terms.  This  was  the  only  way  to  gratify  the  moft 
impetuous  of  all  paifions,  without  quarrels  or  bioodflied. 
All  the  inhabitants  expeded  to  fee  help  mates  come 
'  from  their  own  country,  to  foften  and  to  fliare  their  fate. 
But  they  were  difappointed.  No  more  were  fent  over, 
except  women  of  no  charader,  who  ufed  to  engage 
'  themfelves  for  three  years  in  the  fervice  of  the  men. 
This  method  of  loading  the  colony  with  the  refufe  of 
the  mother*country,  introdudedfuch  a  profligacy  of 
manners,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  put  a  flop  to  fo 
dangerous  an  expedient,  but  without  fubftituting  a  bet- 
ter. By  this  negleS,  St  Domingo  lofl  a  great  many  honeft 
men,  who  could  not  live  happy  there,  and  was  deprived 
of  an  increafe  of  population,  which  might  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  colonift,  who  ftili  preferved  their  attachment 
to  the  ifland.  The  colony  has  long  felt,  and,  perhaps, 

•  feels  to  this  day,  the  effeds  of  fo  capital  a  fault* 

Notwithstanding  this  error,  Dogeron  found 
means  to  increafe  the  number  of  planters  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  four  years /ime,  when  there  were  only  four 

hundred 
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hundred  at  his  firft  coming.  His  fucceflfes  were  daily  BOOK 
increafing,  when  they  were  (lopped  at  once  in  1670, 
by  an  infurreflion,  which  put  the  whole  colony  in  a 
ferment.  He  did  not  experience  the  leaft  cenfure  for  an 
unfortunate  accident^  in  which  he  certainly  had  not  the 
lead  ihare. 

When  this  upright  man  was  appointed  by  the  court 
of  France  to  the  government  of  Tortuga  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, he  could  only  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  by  giving  them  hopes  that 
the  ports  under  his  jurifdidton  (hould  be  open  to  foreign 
ners.     Yet  fuch  was  the  afcendent  he  gained  over  their 
minds,  that  by  degrees  he  eftablifhed  in  the  colony  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  the  company,  which  in  time  en- 
grofled  the  whole  trade.  But  this  company  became  fo 
elated  with  profperity,  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  injuftice 
of  felling  their  goods  for  two  thirds  more  than  had  till 
then  been  paid  to  the  Dutch.  So  deftruSive  a  monopoly 
revolted   the  inhabitants.     They  took  up  arms,  and  it 
was  but  SI  year  after,  that  they  laid  them  down,  upon 
condition  that  all  French  (hips  (hould  be  free  to  trade 
with  them*  paying  jive  per  cent,  to  the  company  at 
coming  in  and  going  out.  Dogeron,  who  brought  about 
this  accommodation,  availed  himfelf  of  that  circum* 
fiance  to  procure  two  (hips,  feemingly  defiined  to  con- 
vey his  crops  into  Europe,  but  which  in  faft  were  more 
the  property  of  his  colonifts  than  his  own.    Every  one 
fhipped  his  own  commodities  on  board,  allowing  a  mo- 
derate freight.  On  the  return  of  the  veCTel,  the  generous 
governor  caufed  the  cargo  to  be  expofed  to  public  view 
and  every  one  helped  himfelf  to  what  he  wanted,  not 
only  at  prime  cofi*  but  upon  truft^  without  intereft,  and 
even  without  notes  of  hand.    Dogeron  had  imagined  he 
(hould  infpire  them  with  fentiments  of  probity  and 
greatnefs  of  foul,  by  taking  no  other  fecurity  than  their 
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BOOR  oy^ii  bare  word.  He  was  cul  off  by  death  in  the  midft 
of  thcfe  parental  olicesy  167^,  leaving  no  other  in- 
heruai)ce  than  an  example  pf  patriotifm,  and  of  every 
homane  and  fociai  virtue. 

His  nephew  Pouancey  fnceeeded  rather  to  the  duties 
ths^n  to  the  honours  of  his  place.  With  the  famequali* 
fications  as  Dogeron*  he  was  not  fo  gr^eat  a  man^  be- 
caufe  he  followed  his  (leps  more  froni  imitation  than 
from  natural  difpofition.  Yet  the  undifcerntni  multi- 
tude placed  an  equal  confidence  in  both»  atid  both  had 
th^  honour  and  happinefs  to  eftabli(b  the  eeleny  upon 
a  firm  footingt  without  laws  and  without  foldiers. 
Their  natural  good  fenfe,  and  their  known  integrity) 
determined  all  difFerenees  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  both 
parties ;  and  public  order  was  maintained  by  that  autho«' 
rity  which  is  natur^U^  dttendent  upon  perfonal  merit. 

So  wife  a  cenftitution  could  not  be  lading,  it  required 
toe  much  virtue  to  make  it  fo.  In  1 684  there  was  fo 
vifible  an  alteration,  that  in  order  to  eftabli/h  a  due 
fubordination  at  St.  Domingo,  two  adminiftrators  were 
called  In  from  Martinico,  where  good  policy  was  alre^i- 
dy  in  a  great  meafure  fettled.  Thefe  legiflators  appoint- 
ed courts  of  judicature  In  the  feveral  dlftrlds,  ac- 
countable to  a  ifupcrior  council  at  Ltttte  Goyave.  In 
procefs  of  time  this  jurifdiftion  growing  too  extep/ive, 
a  like  tribunal  was  ereSed  in  i  yo2  at  Cape  St.  Francis 
for  the  northern  diftrifts. 

All  thefe  innovations  could  hardly  be  introduced 
without  fome  oppofition.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  the 
hunters  and  pirates,  who  compofcd  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, averfe  from  the  reftraints  that  were  going  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  would  ^o  over  to  the  Spaniards  and  to 
Jamaica,  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  gfeat  advantages, 
The  planters  thenifelves  were  under  fome  ten^ptation 
of  this  kind,  as  their  trade  was  clogged  with  fo  many 
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rcftrtdioasy  that  they  were  forced  to  fell  their  coniiiio*  B  OJI K 
dities  at  a  very  low  price.    The  former  iver^  woii  by 
perfuaftoniy  the  latter  by  a  profpe£b  of  a  change  in  their 
fituation^  vrhich  was  truly  defperate.     \ 

Skins  had  been  thfc  flrfl;  article  of  exportatibn  from 
8t.  DomingOf  as  being  the  only  things  the  buccaneers 
brought  home.  Tobacco  was  afterwards  added  by  tb« 
culture  of  lirnds,  and  it  was  fold  to  great  advantage  to 
all  nations.  This  tfade  was  fbon  ccmfihed  by  an  exclu^ 
five  company,  which  indeed  was  in  a  (hort  time  abo^ 
liihed^  but  with  tid  advantage  for  the  fale  of  tobacco, 
fince  that  was  framed  out.  The  inhabitants^  hoping  to 
meet  with  fome  favour  from  government,  as  a  revirard 
for  their  flibmiffion^  ofifered  to  giVe  the  king  a  fourth 
part  of  all  the  tobacco  they  fhould  fend  into  tbd  kingdom, 
free  of  all  the  charge  ev«n  of  freight^  upon  conditio^ 
they  ibould  have  the  free  difpdfal  of  the  other  f  hretl- 
fourths.  They  made  it  appear,  that  this  ftT«tM>d  woukt 
bring  in  a  clearer  profit  to  th«  ret eiiue  thah  the  forty  fob 
(1/.9J.)  portent,  which  were  paid  by  tt»e  farmler.  Pft^ 
vate  tntetefts^ppdfed  (^  reafonable  a  pfopofal.  This  iin^ 
kind  treatment  «iafp^r«fik)  the  col^niflsi  utid  luckfty 
for  thcrn^  they  applied  themfelv^  whoMy  td  th«  cuhnref 
dl  indigcy  and  cck:oci.  Cof  toi>^  was  a  very  p^omifftng  arti- 
cky  becaufb  ft  bad  greiatly  entrkhed  the  Spantitrds  iit 
former  times;  but  they  foonf  gil^e  it  up^  for  wfta^  r^aioif 
j9  not  known,  and  in  a  ftw  years  nM  a  fingt^  flirub.of  * 
ccrttoA  was  td  be  feen. 

TiEl  thtfn-  the  tabotfri  had  ^1!  been  ^rfbr^ed  by 
hirelings,  and  by  the  poef«ft  of  tHe  inhabirMs^.  Sdme 
focaeftffil  e>p0tfilk>n»  itgalnft  fh^  Sp^tnttdi,  proifiti^ 
tkeity  d  tt^  n^oe^.  The  ntiMbef  xht^  increlafed  hf  iw& 
oi  fhrib  F#elteh  fliips,  and  nmcYr  moi^e  by  pi^iz^s  tst\c6n 
frem  thd  finjgWhf  during  the  war  ef  t6SBi  bjxt^  invafion' 
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BOOK  of  Jamaicay  from  whence  our  people  brought  away  three 
thoufand  blacks  in  1694.  Without  flaves,  the  culture  of 
fugar  could  not  be  undertaken ;  but  they  alone  were  not 
fufEcient.  Money  was  wanting  to  cvtGt  buildings,  and 
to  purchafe  utenfils.  The  profit  fome  inhabitants  made 
with  the  free-bootersy  who  were  always  fuccefsful  in 
their  expeditions,  enabled  them  to  employ  the  (laves. 
They  therefore  undertook  the  planting  of  thofe  canes, 
which  convey  the  gold  of  Mexico  to  nations  whofe  on- 
ly mines  are  fruitful  lands. 

But  the  colony,  which  though  it  had  loft  fome  of  its 
Europeans,  had  ftill  made  a  progrefs  to  the  north  and 
weft,  amidft  the  devaftations  that  preceded  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick,  was  yet  in  no  forwardnefs  to  the  fouth. 
This  part,  which  includes  fifty  leagues  of  fea-coaft, 
had  not  a  hundred  inhabitants,  all  living  in  huts,  and 
all  ex^tremely  wretched.  The  government  could  fix 
upon  no  better  expedient  to  make  fome  advantage  of  fo 
extenfive  and  fo  fine  a  country,  than  to  grant,  in  1698, 
for.  the  fpace  of  thirty  years>  the  property  of  it  to  a 
company,  which  took  the  nameof  «$*/.  Louis.  This  com- 
pany, in  imitation  of  Jamaica  and  Cura9ao,  was  to  open 
a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifli  continent,  and  to 
clear  the  vaft  track  of  land  included  in  the  grant.  This 
laft  obje3,  as  it  was  the  moft  important,  was  foon  the 
only  one  that  was  attended  to. 

To  advance  the  improvement  of  agricultnre,  the 
company  freely  granted  lands  to  all  who  applied  for 
them.  JEachperfon,  according  to  his  wants  and  abilities, 
obtained  flaves  they  were  to  pay  for  in  three  years,  the 
men  at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred  livres,  (26/.  5/.)  and  the 
vomen  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  livres. 
(19^*  13-f-  9^0  The  fame  credit  was  given  for  goods, 
though  they  were  to  be  delivered  at  the  nutrket  price. 
The  company  engaged  tq  buy  up  all  the  produce  of 

the 
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the  lands  at  the  fame  rate  as  thofe  commodities  were  BOOK 

—  TV 

fold  for  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  fociety, 
which  made  fo  many  conceiTions^  had  no  other  amends 
for  them  but  the  exdufiire  right  of  buying  and  felling 
through  the  whole  territory  aiTigned  to  rhem*  Even 
this  dependence,  oppreifive  to  the  colonift,  was  fiill 
foftened  by  allowing  him  to  take  where  he  pleafed^ 
"whatever  he  was  left  in  want  of,  and  to  pay  out  of  his 
provifions  whatever  he  might  have  occaHon  to  buy. 

The  monopolizer,  as  a  torrent  that  is  lofl  in  the 
abyfs  itfelf  has  made,  works  his  own  ruin  by  his  rapaci- 
oufnefs,  by  draining  the  country  where  he  exercifes  his 
tyranny.  This  mifmanagement  of  the  oppreflbr,  the 
dejedion  of  the  opprefled,  both  concur  to  damp  induf* 
try  and  trade  in  dates  fubjeded  toexclufive  privileges. 
The  company  of  St.  Louis  affords  an  inftance  among 
many,  of  the  ill  effeds  of  fuch  private  combinations. 
It  was  ruined  by  the  knavery  and  extravagance  of  its 
agents^  nor  was  the  territory  committed  to  its  care,  the 
better  for  all  thefe  loiles.  The  plantations  and  people 
that  were  found  there,  when  the  company  gave  up 
her  rights  to  the  government  in  1720,  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  interlopers. 

It  was  during  the  long  and  bloody  war  begun  on  ac-  Misfor- 
count  of  the  Spanilh  fucceffion,  that  this  attempt  had  j,"""^^f 
been  made  towards  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  It  the  colony, 
might  have  been  expefted  to  have  made  a  fpecdy  pro- 
grefs,  when  tranquillity  was  reftored  to  both  nations 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Thefe  fair  profpefts  were 
blafted  by  one  of  thofe  calamities  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  toforcfee.  All  the  cocoa-trees  upon  the 
colony  died  in  1715.    Dogeron  had  planted  the  firft  in 
1665.  In  procefs  of  time  they  had  increafed,  efpecially 
in  the  narrow  vallies  to  the  weftward.    There  were 

no 
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BOOK  nojefs  than  twenty  thoufiind  upon  fame  plantations; 
^*       fo  that  though  cocoa  fold  bat  five  fob  (Two-pence  h.) 
a  potiod»  it  waa  become  a  plentiful  fonrce  of  wealth. 

CuLTiv  AXIOMS  of  greater  importance  amply  com- 
peniated  thb  lofs,  when  the  colony  was  threatentd 
with  a  total  fubverfion.  A  confiderable  number  of  inha- 
bitants, who  had  devoted  twenty  or  thirty  years  labour^ 
in  a  burning  climate,  to  lay  up  a  fufficiency  to  fpend  t 
comfortable  old  age  in  their  native  country^  were  gone 
over  to  France,  with  a  fufficient  fortune  to  enable  them 
to  pay  oflF  their  debts  and  purchafe  eftates.  Their 
commodities  were  paid  them  in  bank  notes,  which 
turned  out  to  be  of  no  ufe  to  them.  This  heavy  flroke 
obliged  them  to  return  poor  into  an  ifland  from  whence 
they  had  departed  rich,  and  reduced  thenti  in  their  old 
age,  to  folicit  places,  as  ftewardi  to  the  very  people 
who  had  formerly  been  their  fervamsL  The  iigbt  of 
of  fo  many  unfortunate  perfons,  infpired  a  general  dc- 
teftation,  both  of  Law's  fcheme,  and  of  the  India 
company,  which  was  confidered  as  accountable  for  thi( 
ill-concerted  proje^  of  finance.  This  averfion  raifed  by 
mere  compaflion,  was  foon  flrengthened  by  irery  con^ 
fiderable  perfonal  interefts. 

Ik  1 7aa  agents  came  from  the  India  company,  which 
had  obtained  an  exelufive  grant  of  the  negro  trade,  on 
condition  that  they  fhouM  furnilli  two  thoufand  negroes 
yearly.  This  was  evideoily  a  double  misfortune  for  the 
colony,  who  could  not  expe£b  to  get  above  O0e*fiftb  of 
the  (laves  they  wanted,  arid  forefaw  that  tbofe  would 
be  (bid  at  an  extravagant  price*  Their  difcontent  bfok4 
<mt  into  ads  of  the greateft  Vioknce.  Some  comniifia* 
ries^  who  by  Iheir  infalcnt  behaiviour,  had  greatly 
heightened  the  dread  naturally  concciivedof  adl  nionopa* 
ly,  were  ferced  to  repaft  the  feas.  Tlefouiyings  vibtm 
i^ey  tranfaded  their  bufmefs  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The 
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The  (hips  that  came  to  them  from  Africa,  were  cither  BOOK 
denied  admittance  into  the  harboiT,  or  not  fufFered  to 
difpofe  of  their  cargoes.  The  chief  governor,  who 
endeavoured  to  oppofe  thefe  difturbances,  faw  hisautho* 
rity  defpifcd,  and  his  orders  difobeyed  as  they  were  not 
enforced  by  any  compulfive  power.  He  was  even  put 
under  arreft.  All  parts  of  the  ifland  rang  with  the 
cries  of  fedition,  and  the  clafliing  of  arms.  It  is  hard 
*o  fay  how  far  thefe  excefles  would  have  been  carried, 
had  not  government  been  To  prudent  as  to  yield.  This 
extreme  confufion  lafted  two  years.  At  length,  the 
inconveniences  refulting  from  anarchy,  difpofed  the 
minds  of  all  parties  to  peace,  and  tranquillity  was 
reftorcd  without  having  recouife  todefpcrate  means. 

From   that  period,   no  colony  ever  made  fuch  a 
good  ufe  of  time  as  that  of  St.  Domingo.     They  ad- 
vanced with  the  utmoft  rapidity  to  a  profperous  ftate. 
The  two  unfortunate  wars  which  annoyed  her  feas, 
have  only  ferved  to  comprefs  her  ftrength,  which  has, 
incrcafed  the  more  fince  the  ceffation  of  hoftilities.     A 
v^ound  is  foon  healed  when  the  conftitution  is  found.  Dif- 
«flfes  themfelves  are  a  kind  of  remedies,  which  by  the 
expulflon  of  the  vitiated  humours,  add  new  vigour  to 
a  robuft  habit  of  body.     They  reftore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  whole  frame,  and  impart  to  it  a  more  regular 
and  nniform  motion.     So  war  feenis  to  ftrengthen  and 
fupport  national  fpirit  in  many  ftaies  of  Europe,  which 
might  be  enervated  and  corrupted  by  the  profperiry  of 
commerce,  and  the  enjoyments  of  luxury.     The  im- 
menfe  loffes  which  almoft  equally  attend  viQory  and 
defeat,  s^waken  induftry  an^  quicken  labour.  Nations 
will  recover  their  former  fplendor,  provided  their  rulers 
wiH  let  them  follow  their  own  bent,  and  not  pretend 
to  direfl  their  ftcps.     This  principle  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  France,  where  nothing  is  requifite  for  its 

profperity 
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BOOK  profperiry  but  to  give  a  free  courfe  to  the  adivity  of 
1  -  ^-,^_f  the  inhabitants.  Wherever  nature  leaves  them  at 
full  liberty,  they  fucceed  in  giving  her  powers  their 
full  fcope.  St.  Domingo  affords  a  ftriking  inftance 
of  what  may  be  eipeded  from  a  good  foil  and 
an  advantageous  fituation,  in  the  hands  of  French- 
men. 
Pnfent  This  colony  has  tSo  leagues  of  fea  coaft,  lying  to 

ftatcofthit  the  north,  the  wefl,  and  the  fouth.     The  fouthern 
^*®"y*       part  extends  from  cape  Tiburon,  to  the  point  of  Beata 
Cape,  which  takes  in  about  fifty  leagues  of  coaft,  more 
or  lefs  confined  by  the  mountains.    The  Spaniards  had 
built  two  large  towns  in  that  part,  at  the  time  of  their 
profperity,  but  forfook  thefn  in  their  decline.  The  va- 
cant  towns    were  not  immediately  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  might  not  think  tlAnfelves  in  fafety  fo 
near  the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  where  was   centered 
the  chief  force  of  the  nation  upon  whofe  ruins  they  were 
rifing.  Their  corfairs,  who  commonly  afTembled  at  the 
little  ifland  called  Vacheifland,  to  cruize  upon  the  Caf- 
tilians,   and  divide  their  fpoils,  emboldened  them  to 
begin  a  fettlement  on  the  neighbouring  coaft  in  1673. 
It  was  foon  deftroyed,  and  was  not  refumed  till  a  good 
while  after.  The  company  appointed  to  fettle  and  extend 
this  colony  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  it,  but  the  pro- 
grefs  it  made  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Englifh  of  Ja- 
maica, and  the  Dutch  of  Cura^o,  who  having  refolved 
to  carry  almoft  all  their  flaves  to  this  place,  bought  up 
the  produce  of  a  land  which  they  themfelves  contri- 
buted to  improve.     Our  merchants  at  home  have  at 
length  opened  their  eyes,  and  fmce  the  year  1 740,  they 
frequent  that  part  which  is  the  moftdiftant  of  the  colo- 
ny* though  the  failing  out  of  this  road  is  fometimes  very 
tedious  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  winds. 

The 
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'  The  fettlement  that  lies  to  windward  of  the  reft  is  B  O  O  K 
called  Jaquemel.  Though  of  a  pretty  long  ftanding, 
it  contains  but  forty-two  houfcs.  The  foil  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  fettlements  is  fo  hemmed  in  by  the 
mountains^  that  no  great  opulence  is  to  be  expeSed 
from  it;  but  in  another  light,  it  merits  the  attention  of 
government.  It  lies  very  conveniently  for  the  recepti- 
on of  any  troops  or  warlike  ftoresj  which  the  mother-^ 
country  might  choofe  to  convey  to  the  colony,  in  time  of 
war,  and  which  would  run  great  rifques  in  taking  the 
north  ftde,  that  being  the  natural  and  conftant  ftation 
of  the  enemy's  fquadrons.  Jaquemel  may  alfo  be  of 
great  fervice  in  another  light.  The  little  Dutch  ifland 
of  Curafao  affords  in  times  of  hoftilities  an  inexhauft- 
able  ftore  of  provifions.  Their  privateers  being  ftrong 
and  bold  enough  tolieat  the  little  corfairs  of  Jamaica, 
the  only  Englifli  vefTels  that  have  hitherto  obftruSed 
their  operations,  have  poured  ah  immenfe  ftoek  of  pro- 
vifions into  the  port  of  Jaquemel,  during  the  late  trou- 
bles. They  will  continue  this  fupply  as  long  as  we 
pleafe,  provided  we  will  but  fecure  their  laiiding  by 
proper  batteries,  or  by  the  protefiion  of  a  frigate  or 
two.  This  place  will  fupply  the  weftern  fide  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, by  a  road  of  eight  leagues  only,  which  leads  to 
Leogane  and  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  fouthern  fide  by 
fmall  boats  that  can  eafily  range  the  coaft. 

Whilst  Jaquemel  is  the  (lore  houfe,  St.  Lewis  is 
the  defence  of  the  ifland.  This  town,  built  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which 
makes  a  tolerable  harbour.  It  contains  but  forty  houfes, 
and  feemed  to  be  doomed  to  lafting  wretchednefs,  hav* 
ing  naturally  no  water  to  drink.  -Some  Jews,  who  live 
without  the  gates  of  St.  Lewis,  at  length  undertook  to 
form  an  aquedud,  which  they  engaged  to  conftruQ  at 
ibeir  own  expence.  This  place  is  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. 
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•  ?v^  ^  »nc»t>  and  receive»tiit  few  mim  of  wftr  whkh  »fpear 
in  thefe  lalituiies,  Tbi»  is  the  ctAy  sidv»»tftg€  k  bas» 
and  it  is  by  this  it  is  aUc  to  proted  tbe  traile  and 
wealth  of  the  Cayes,  wbkb  ^ias  t€n  leagues  lower* 

This  town  feenistoli»ve  been,  as  it  wtfie,  throwBat 
f andooi  i»  the  botlom  of  m  thatWow  bay^  wMcH  grow^ 
asoffe  and  more  fo,  and  has  bvt  three  channels.  The 
snchorage  is  fo  confined  and  h  dangeroMa  during  the 
cqutnoXi  that  ibips  which  happen  to  be  there  at  tMk 
feafons,  are  frequently  loft*  The  great  Quantity  of  rmi 
bmighl  thither  by  a  torrent^  caUed  the  foutb-ri^ejr^  has 
kcreaCed  tofych  ndegree^  thatia  thirty  f ears  time  there 
Iff  3t  be  DO  getting  in.  The  eadal  formed  by  the  vicinily 
of  Vache  iflaod  i«  of  no  ufc  but  to  obftfua  mvigjitiee. 
The  creeks  io  this  place  are  the  sefiartof  tibe  eorfeirsof 
Jamaica.  Aa  ibey  cmi^e  there  without.  1M»,  and  can 
obfesvt  without  beii^  hxn,  they  aKw^ys  hatu^  the  s^* 
vantage  of  the*  wind  over  inch  veffda  as  are  hindrod  by 
the  v'toknce  aoi  conftaml  eontfe  of  the  winds  horn  ^f 
Arig  above  the  lAand.  If  a»jr  men  of  wmr  flfoul^be 
forced  to  puit  inoo  thie  bad  barboofi,  tlur  imfoftM^  tf 
Hinnountifig  thisobftadar  asid  that  of  thr  cuaremsy  m 
order  to<  get  to  wivdwand  of  the^iAandi^  Tn^sardoWigi^ 
.  them  tor  foUfcyw  the  tnackof  iBCMhanM  tbifSi.  DooMiag^ 
ibefeibre^  the  point  of  L^hacoOr  one  after  anotbcrroti 
account  of  the  ihnsds,  thefe  ikipawoukl  gcf&botweetvtiie 
.  lan^  and  the  csmhy'a  ftre,.  wiidt  tfaedt&idVaviB^ol^the 
wiodi»  .asd!  woidd  in&Uihiji  Be  de£ktl}]Bctt  by  an  Meeior 
f^uadronc. 

TH&townio£Cayesis>w^rbb)}of  diotevh4ir«  Uttfth- 
laiea  2i8o>  houfes^  aH  funb  inter  fv^anapy  ground^  and 
ntoft  06  thent  furroncided  u^h  ftagmaiti  watisv^  Tboair 
of  thi»  fpob  is  Soul  and  unwHoIefbiaey  and  M.thia  tc^ 
eotfotr  2^  weU  a>s  the  badnefs  of  therhafNbexir>  it  hasoftsti 
been  wiflied  that  tiie  t^ade.  with  tlar  mothenfoonntly 

could 
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«Mild  be  tranferrcd  to  St.  Lewis.    But  the  efforts  that  BOOK 
have  be«n  made  to  bring  this  about  bave  bitbertc  been       ' 
«uifti€cefsful»  and  will  for  ever  ba  fo  for  very  cvideiH 
rcafoBs.. 

The  towi^  of  Caye s  is  furcounded  with  a  plain  near- 
ly fix  leagues  long»  and  four  and  a  half  broail.  The 
ground  which  i3  very  evea»  extrenody  frttitful  and  in 
every  part  fit  for  the  culture  ^  fugar»  is  weli  watered 
in  many  pbces,  and  may  be  fe  every  where»  Nothing 
ia  left  to  make  it  rival  the  plain  of  the  cape»  but  an 
equal  number  of  (Uves^  Tbefe  are  daily  increafingt 
and  will  foeift  muhiply  to  fuch  a  number  a»  to  nuike 
the  fBoft  of  thi6!  feutiU  ^pot.  So  many  advantages  are 
an  inducenaei^  to  pevfona  who  cr^fa  the  Cms  merely 
in  hopes  of  making  a  fjpeedy  fortune^  to  go  direfljy  to 
Caye^ 

.  Tq  pretend  to  thwart  thia  partkhty  would  be  to  re* 
tard  the  progrefs  o£  a  good  fettlcment,  to  no  manner  of 
purpofe.  Evea  the  capricea  of  induftry  fhouU  be 
indulged  by  goeermnefit.  The  leafl  oneaiineia  in  the 
trader  creates  diftruft.  Political  and  military  reafon^^ 
iogs  will  never  prevail  againS  thofe  of  tntereft*.  The 
cqionie^  are  influenced  by  no  other  rule.  Wherever 
tiwe  ismoftnioney}  there  they  diredb  their  fteps^  a«d 
tkarct  they  fix.  Trade  is.  ai  plant  that  only  thrives  in  a 
fioilof  its  own  chafing.  It  ftarts  at  every  kind  of  re^ 
ftraint.  Forbidding  thejrade  of  Cayes,  would  be  jutl 
asabfurd  a  piece.of  tyranny^  a3  ordering  the.dealers  at 
A  fair  to  quit  their  ftalla. 

A^t  that  the  French  miniftry  could,  reafonably  pror- 
pofe,  would  be  to  fortify^  and  in  fome  meafure  to 
cf^anfe  this  plac^  Both  migbt  be  ^SdSt^,  by  digging 
a  ditch  all  round  the  town,  and  the  rubbifii  would 
feme  to  fill  up  the  Qoar&es  within.  The  ground  be- 
ing railed  higher  by  thts.contfiyanGe»  would  of  Qourfe 

grow 
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BOOK  grow  drier ;  the  ivater,  which  would  be  brought  down 
from  the  river  into  this  deep  ditch^  would,  with  the 
help  of  fome  fortifications,  fecure  the  towns  from  the 
attacks  of  the  corfairs ,  and  would  even  afford  a  tem- 
porary defencef  and  allow  time  to  capitulate  with  a 
fquadroD. 

We  may  and  ought  to  go  further  ftill.  Why  not 
allow  a  faSitious  harbour  to  an  important  mart,  which 
will  foon  be  (topped  i  The  merchant  (hips  that  go  and 
feek  (helter  in  what  is  called  the  Flemi(h  Bay,  lefs  than 
two  leagues  to  windward  of  Cayes,  feem  to  point  out 
this  as  the  very  harbour  that  is  wanted  for  this  town. 
It  would  contain  a  good  number  of  m^n  of  war,  fafe 
from  alt  winds,  would  aflFord  them  feveral  careening 
places^  would  admit  of  their  doubling  Vache  ifland  to 
windward,  and  enable  them  to  carry  on  with  the  town 
along-(ide  the  coaft  an  intercourfe,  which  being  pro- 
teded  by  batteries  properly  difpofed,  would  keep  all  the 
corfairs  in  awe.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  that  the 
ihip-worm  is  more  apt  to  get  at  the  veflfel  there  than 
in  other  parts,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  bottom, 
and  the  calmnefs  of  the  fea. 

Th  ere  is  a  fafer  anchorage  at  the  town  of  Coteaux^ 
but  it  is  only  fit  for  fmall  veflTels.  The  foreign  trade 
which  is  allowed  there  in  time  of  war,  and  can  hardly 
be  prevented  in  time  of  peace,  has  rendered  this  port 
of  confequence,  which  is  but  a  defencelefs  one.  Next 
to  Cayes>  this  is  the  principal  town  upon  the  coafly 
where  moft  bufmefs  is  tranfadled.  Its  territory  and  the 
adjacent  country  abounds  chiefly  in  indigo,  but  very  lit- 
tle of  this  conveyed  to  France. 

Tkf  fouthern  part  terminates  at  cape  Tiburon.  The 
little  fettlement  made  there,  inftead  of  a  harbour  has 
nothing  but  a  road,  where  the  fea  is  conftantly  rough; 
but  its  fortifications  are  a  protedion  to  fuch  merchant 

(hips 
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fliips  as  are  able  to  double  the  cape.     It  affords  a  retreat  ^  0  0  K 

to  neutral  (hips,  which  being  purfued  by  pirates,  have 

net  been  able  to  reach  Jaquemei ;  and  likewife  to  our 

men  of  war/ in  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 

in  thefe  latitudes^  or  from  the  ftiperior  flrength  of  a 

hciltle  fquadron. 

Though  this  coaA  is  the  lead  of  the  three  belonging 
to  the  French  colony  of  St.  Donmingo,  and  that  on  the 
lad  day  of  December  1 766,  it  contained  but  33,663 
flaves ;  yet  it  is  fo  confiderable*  that  the  mother  coun- 
try may  expeflin  time  as  great  a  produce  from  thence 
as  from  the  richefl:  of  her  windward  illands.  It  is  at 
prefcnt  greatly  expofed  from  its  vicinity  to  Jamaica  ;  but 
in  time  it  may  be  in  a  condition  to  threaten  that  bul- 
wark of  the  Engliih>  when  once  the  lands  are  improved, 
the  country  vrell  peopled,  the  fea-ports  fortified  and  de- 
fended, and  when  once  it  has  acquired  that  degree  of  fo- 
lidity  to  which  a  good  adminiftration  ought  to  bring  it. 
In  pafling  from  the  fouth  to  the  weft,  the  next  fettle- 
ment  is  at  cape  Donna  Maria.  It  is  fo  weak  as  yet,  that 
in  twenty  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  there  arc  not  above  fifty 
Europeans  able  to  bear  arms.  And,  indeed,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  to  them  a  fignal  of  retreat,  although  they 
ventured  to  remain  in  their  habitations  during  the  late 
hoftilities.  But  every  inhabitant  took  care  to  manage  a 
fubterraneous  retreat  for  himfelf  and  his  flaves,  when- 
ever any  privateer  appeared.  Notwithftanding  this  pre- 
caution, fcvcral  of  their  works  have  been  furprifed  and 
carried  ofF. 

The  next  diftriQ,  known  by  the  name  of  la  Grande 
Anfe,  or  1' Anfe  de  Jeremie,  is  not  fo  liable  to  thefe  acci- 
dents. This  town,  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground  where 
the  air  is  pure,  has  fome  good  houfes,  and  is  very  pro- 
mifing.    The  great  plenty  of  cotton  and  cocoa  has  in- 

VoL.III.  Cc  duced 
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B  66  It  disced  (bitie  iMfchaitls  to  trade  therey  and  it  is  to  this 
*       pliee  that  privsiteen>  which  cmitc  upon  ihecotft  of  }a- 
itiatt^^  bring  in  their  pri2ts«    Culture  and  popnUtkm 
havt ftiide roiAi progtefs^aiid  pron^fe  much  more. 

No  fuch  thing  b  to  be  expeAed  at  Petit  Gisavcs. 
This  place^  To  Famous  in  the  times  of  free4>oottrs,  is 
now  but  t  heap  of  ruins.  Its  former  fpletidor  was  ow- 
ing to  a  road,  where  Ihips  of  all  burdefis  found  etcelltfit 
aochorageyCoiiTeaiettces  for  refittingy  and  a  (beherfrom 
a4i  winds.  As  a  hftrbour  it  would  ftill  be  fumout  aid 
frequented>  were  it  not  ft>r  the  viciaity  cf  Gonate^  and 
for  the  ftag^ti«g  waters  of  the  river  Abaret,  which  is 
loft  in  the  morafles^  and  makes  the  air  foul  and  un  wfaok** 
fomt. 

.  Lsoo  ANE)  iitualed  within  five  league  of  Fattt  Gua« 
vesb  ^contains  317  hoa(es;  wMch  forma  long  b^mtt, 
and  fifteen  ftreets>  wkie  and  well  laid  oot*  It  ftands 
half  a  league  {torn  the  iea^  in  n  narrow  but  fertile  pisia, 
well  c\iitivated*  and  watered  whfa  a  great  many  midets. 
The  inhabitipts  are  extremely  dAous  of  liavnig  a  ca- 
nal "open^  Crom  the  town  to  the  anchorage^  whicb 
would  bve  tht  fncomienienGe  of  hvA  carriage,  if  it 
were  advifeaUe  to  feaire  n  fiartified  town  on  the  wvftero 
eoa(l»  undoubtedly  Ueogtme  would  <claim  thie  |«-eftietice* 
It  Aaods  upon  flkit  ground^  is  not  commanded  by  any 
eminence)  «or  can  k  be  isMoyed  by  any  ftipe.  Bat  id 
fecure  it  from  being  forpriied,  it  ifboald  be  furfoundd 
by  a  rfttupart  of  etirtii  with  a  deep  ditcli,  which  might 
be  filled  with  water  without  the  lead  expence.  Tfab 
would  Hot  (oft  near  (6  mboh  as  what  tes  been  done  at 
B3rt-ao4^rince^  -atid  with  wJnaft  iucceft  the  «icader  flul 
judge. 

The  weftem  ;parl  of  the  ifiand  was  the  &rft  that  was 
cultivated  by  the  French*  ihat  being  at  the  gfeateft  diA 
^nce  from  the  Spanifh  forceis^  which  they  had  ithea  rea« 

fon 
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ibfl  19  f««f/    This  b^iog  in  tl^  iffntfr  Qf  ibf  ^(10(18  in  S  0J>  K 

It  was  firft  felll^d  «t  ibs  Pfltit  Qii9v^>  bvt  rbef  were 
foon  dilgufttfd  at  the  ly^rrf^iinef^  $M  unwh^tbmmeh  «f 
of  this  fpoc.  li  was  tbeo  traasferred  to  L«ogtne»  and 
afterwards  to  FQi*t'au«-Pri]iGe>  which  ia  1750  became 
the  reiidence  of  a  fuperior  couocil,  a  coomatider  in 
chief  and  ao  iotendaat.  The  place  that  was  made  choice 
of  for  the  intended  capital^  is  a  gap,  aixNit  1400  toifes 
long  in  a  dired  line,  and  commaniied  0/1  both  Qde^.  Two 
har boars,  formed  by  fame  iflets^  have  aiforded  a  pre- 
tence for  thts  injudicious  choice.  T^e  h^fiiour  intead* 
ed  for  trading  vefiels  being  aow.almoft  choaked  up^can 
no  tonger  admit  men  of  war  with  Safety,  and  the  great 
harbour  defigned  for  the(e»  being  as  unwholefome  as 
the  other  from  the  eaha)atio9s  of  the  fmall  iflaiMi^>  nei- 
ther is  fior  ean  be  defended  by  any  thing  agaioft  a  fu- 
perior enemy. 

Asm  all  (quadron  might  even  Mock  tip  a  ftroogfr 
one.  In  fo  inifavouraiUe  a  pofitien.  Osn^mst  wiiich  di- 
vides tbe  b»j  ki  two,  wauid  leave  a  free  afid  ia£e  palbgie 
for  the  1«4Rh-  fii«iadron  $  the  iea  winds  would  putveat  t^ 
other  t^iuadren  froiti  getting  eip  to  it  $  tbe  laad  winds > 
by  faeili^tafing  the  «xit  cf  tbe  eqesn/s  fliips  ffon  tbe 
harbour,  wou^d  leave  them  fhe  ciurice  of  retneatiog 
through  either  of  the  oticlets  cf  St.  Mark  aad  Leogane ; 
a«d  they  would  always  hafve  the  iidvantage  of  keeping 
Gonave  between  them  and  the  French  i^oadcon. 

Bur  what  would  be  the  .conicqaence  if  the  French 
-fiiaadftOQ  ihoM  ptmt  the  -wisakeft  i  Dibkkd  md  pi»c- 
feed«  it  could  fiever  gain  a  Smhtr  liitai  rjjQs  fo  deep  irifp 
iand  as  Port-aii-Pnaoe^  he&ns  tte  PP^^r^  M  i^afceii 
^vantage  dF  tt^  defeat.  If  ithe  dii^t>lfd  fi^^  fhf>»ii 
reach  the  place,  i>o^htt«  9o^\i  bi«dc/  jd^e  enen^y  frpip 
purfuing  them  almoft  in  a  line,  and  even  from  entering 
the  king's  harbour,  where  they  would  take  refuge. 

C  c  2  Thj& 
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The  beft  of  all  ftations  for  a  cruize,  is  that  where  you 
may  chufe  whether  you  will  accept  or  decline  the  figbti 
where  there  is  but  a  fmall  fpace  to  guard,  where  the 
whole  may  be  viewed  from  one  central  point,  where  oik 
may  be  concealed  without  going  far,  get  wood  and  wa- 
ter at  pleafure»  and  fail  in  open  feas,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  but  from  fqualls.  Thefe  are  the  advan- 
tages that  an  enemy's  fquadron  will  always  have  over  the 
French  (hips  at  anchor  in  Port-au* Prince.  A  (ingle  fri- 
gate might  fafely  come  and  bid  defiance  to  them,  and 
would  be  fuf&cient  to  intercept  any  trading  (hips  that 
(hould  attempt  to  go  in  or  out  without  a  convoy.  . 

Nevertheless  a  harbour  fo  unfavourable  as  this 
hath  determined  the  building  of  the  town.  It  extends 
along  the  fea-(hore  the  fpace  of  1 200  toifes,  that  is, 
nearly  along  the  opening,  which  the  fea  has  made  in 
the  center  of  the  wefiern  coaft.  In  this  great  extent, 
which  runs  in  to  the  depth  of  550  toifes,  are  buried 
558  houfes  or  dwelling  places,  difperfed  in  29  Ilreets. 
The  drainings  of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills> 
make  this  place  always  damp,  without  fupplyingit  with 
good  water.  The  inhabitants  muft  fend  a  great  way  to 
get  more  wholefome  water.  Add  to  all  this,  the  little 
fecurity  there  is  in  a  place  commanded  on  the  land  fide, 
and  on  the  fea  fide,  eafy  of  accefs  in  all  parts*  Even 
the  fmall  iflands  which  divide  the  harbours,  would  be 
fo  far  from  defending  the  town  from  an  inva(ion,  that 
ihey  would  only  ferve  to  cover  the  landing. 

This  defcription,  which  will  not  be  conrradi£ted  by 
any  unprejudiced  man  acquainted  with  the  place,  plain- 
ly (hews  that  the  government  has  beftowed  too  much 
attention  on  Port-au-Prince.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error 
obftinately  to  fight  againft  nature,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
fend by  art  a  place  that  lies  open  to  invadon  on  all  fides. 

It 
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It  would  ftill  be  a  greater  error,  to  colleft  there  the  B  O  O  K 
courts  of  juftice,  troops^  warlike  ftores,  provifions,  the 
arfenal  ;  in  a  word>atl  that  conftitutes  the  fupport  of  a 
rgreat  colony,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  leave  it  open  to 
the  enemy.  This  port  ought  merfcly  to  .fcrve  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  corps  gathered  in  theadjacent  fields, 
and  in  the  rich  plain  of  the  CuUde-fac.  This  would 
only  require  a  guard  fuffi^tent  to  prevent  a  furprize, 
and  to  fecure  the  retreat  df  the  inhabitants,  who  will 
always  be  ready  to  abandon  a  place,  which  muft  inevi* 
tably  furrender  on  the  iird  attack. 

Saint  Mark  is  much  in  the  fame  cafe.     This  town 
is  not  very  deep,  but  extends  along  the  fhore,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  crowned   with  a  crefcent  of  hills, 
which    are  only   parted  from  the  fea   by  a  very  fmall 
plain.     Nature  has  left  this  interval  of  life  and  cultiva- 
tion betvireen  the  aridity  of  the  mountains  andtheabyfs 
of  the  waters.     But  thefe  hills,  though  barren,  are  not 
altogether  ufeiefs :  they  have  the   property,  which    is 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  colony,  of  furnifhing  as 
good  free-ftone  as  any  in  Europe,  and  the  coaft  itfelf 
fupplies  it  without  much  labour;     With  this  ftone  the 
town  is  built.     It  confifts  of  154  houfes,  formerly  de* 
fended  by  an  intrenchment  of  earth,  which  is  no  longer 
extant. 

St.  Mark  is  a  very  trading  place.  All  fuch  commo* 
modities  as  are  not  Tent  to  Port-au-Prince  are  brought 
thither^as  likewife  are  all  the  crops  gathered  from  with- 
in the  town  to  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  profpe- 
rity  of  this  place  would  be  greatly  increafed,  if  one 
Could  water  the  plain  of  the  Artibonite,  which  is  natu- 
rally too  dry,  but  would  furpafs  the  bed  lands  in  fruit* 
fulnefs,  if  this  could  be  once  effeSed. 

Thf  Artibonite  takes  its  name  from  a  river  which 
divides  it  lengthways,  almoft  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

C  c  3  'The 
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i  6  6  It  Th<f  Witfers  of  thU  rlfef  cdnfified  by  flyie«*  flow^eon^ 

ftiftlly  oift  the  Mghta  Pitt  df  fh«  pUirt.    tht  height 

ef  the  btd  6f  the  river  htft  Idtig  sigo  ftfgg€(fed  the  i^an 
df  di¥ldiftg  if,  aild  It  hid  betn  geoitJttrieally  defildn* 
ftrited  thit  tbi^  \i  prkQitAhk  ;  biit  A  proj^B,  founded 
on  Aliiihemfttfciil  khowledg^,-  Ought  trot  t6  be  c^ftted 
lnt6  ixediJtion  without  th^  iitmoft  e^utidri.  Th*  Im* 
pttudfitj  df  the  (If^atti)  wheft  rwelled  hy  ralw,  arid  the 
foftnefs  6f  th<^  foil  on  whidh  the  thtf  flows^  mik6  it 
v*fy  datfgcrous  to  tftike  afty  iH^tktitti  ift  thfe  bartks. 
The  fmallcft  outlet,  injudiciotilly  tfikiiiy  would  Itt  a  few 
ftiortients  open  fuch  art  tnovinatii  breach^  Us  would 
make  way  ter  etefy  alaritting  and  deffifudif d  ihurtdi- 
tiotis  over  a  Vaft  trid  df  ladd. 

NEVzfLfHktESs  all  the  j^fOpf letorB  ate  iifi{>ati^rtt  (d 
(tt  this  great  work  ufidertiikert.    But  idmirtiftraftOrt 
mult  judge  wheeher  pdvite  focietlfcs,  which  fdlieif  ]eav6 
to  ptoctifc  cotivcnientfes  tt  watef  th^t  can  Only  fefv^  t6 
tnt\ch  their  oWfi  grotihds^  Would  not  be  detrlittenrtil  16 
t)ie  projeft  of  witeriAg  the  whde  tonntry.    Rathet 
thirt  ftiffef  publit  welfare  to  giv«  plaee  to  prW^tt  inter* 
eft,  the  govertimetit  flioufd  affift  thofe  who  cannot  fcf- 
tbfd  to  toritribute  towards  the  getitrdl  conveyance  of 
Watfef.     They  would  foon  be  fcpaid  by  ah  iftcreafe  of 
one-fixth  in  the  produce  of  the  colony.     This  ini:t^ifb 
would  be  greater  ftill,  if  a  method  eould  be  ddVfftd  to 
drilfi  that  part  of  the  coikft  whieh  is  drowned  iri  the  wi- 
tcts  of  the  Attibonite.    By  (bch  mearis  tho  man  who 
enjoys  the  bletfiogs  of  foerety,  fti^cs  th(j  earth  fubfef- 
vicnt  to  his  own  ufe,  by  alteirlng  the  cOutft  of  the  Hvefs. 
rthfe  fertility  he  irtipifts  to  the  littd,  cao  ^lofle  jliftify 
})ls  fcoiiqucfts,  if  iftdeed  kft  and  labbiir,tow  ai)d  Virtues, 
may  be  allowed  in  pfOtefe  of  time  tO  atOfte  for  the  i'rijuf. 
tice  of  ah  InVafiOh. 

Tttl 
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:  Th%  weftera  j^n  of  Ac  colony,  which  oa  tht  laft  •  ^^^  K 
4ay  of  Dc^mbery  1 7(6,  cpntgined  •lo^r  SstoSo  flav$9f 
Is  f^paratd  from  th«  northern  p^rt  by  the  foole  of  St* 
TNTicholast  which  by^  00  both  ^anib*  At  the  bend  of  the 
cape  is  a  good,  fafe>  and  commodioos harbour.  It.fttnd^ 
^eSIy  oppofite  to  point  Mvfi$  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
andfeems  naturally  deftined  by  this  portion  to  become 
the  moft  important  poft  in  all  America  for  the  coave- 
jiieoce  of  naYigation*  The  opeoipg  of  the  bay  is  14  50 
loifes  broad.  The  road  leads  to  the  harbour,  and  the 
harbour  to  the  bafim*  Ail  tbsi  great  recefs  i$  wholei- 
fomc,  though  the  fea  is  quite  ftill  there.  The  b^fon, 
which  feems  as  if  mwlc  for  the  purpofes  of  car^cDing, 
has  not  the  inconvenience  of  efefe  harbours.  It  is  open 
to  the  weft  and  north  winds,  and  yet,  if  they  blow  ercr 
lb  hard,  they  can  never  interrupt  or  retard  the  work  ttp^t 
is  done  in  the  harbour.  The  peninfula  where  the  har- 
bour is  fjtoated,  rifes  gradually  to  the  plains,  which 
fiand  upon  a  very  large  bafis ;  it  feems  as  it  were  a  fin- 
gle  mountain,  with  a  broad  and  flat  top  deicendifig 
with  sa  geiide  flope  to  unite  with  the  reft  of  the  afland.' 
The  mole  of  St.  Nicholas  was  long  over-looked  by 
tiie  inhabitants  of  6c.  Domingo.  The  hare  hills  and 
rocks  it  abounded  with  afforded  nothing  worth  thd^no* 
Ike.  The  ufe  which  the  EngliA  mede  of  it  during  the 
laft  wer,  has  niede  it  of  fem^  conrequenee.  The 
French  mktiftry,  inftmaed  by  our  very  enemies,  fent  a 
iMHuber  of  Acadiansand  Germans  there,  who  died  there 
very  ftft.  This  is  conftantly  the  fate  that  attends  all 
new  fetrtemenis  between  the  tropics.  The  few  that 
have out^Iit>ed  the  fetal  tSuQfi  of  the  dimate,  and  thofe 
of  vexatton  and  poverty,  are  daSly  <iefcrtii^  the  poor 
find  harren  M\  of  St.  Kkheks.  PoflJWIy  the  freedom 
gmntcd  to  foreigners  to  frfeqiienl  this  jflace,  may  put  a 
Itop  to  the  emigratipn.    Perhaps,  the  facility  with 

"       C  c  4  which 
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BOOK  which  the  coloDifts  may  be  able  to  difpbfe  of  their  crops 
and  their  cattle  in  confequence  of  this  comraumcattons 
may  fix  them  upon  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  They 
afford^  however,  no  -commodities  fit  for  Europe,  except 
cotton. 

•  The  next  fettlement  on  the  north  coaft  is  called  Port 
Paix.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tor- 
tuga,  whofe  inhabitants  took  refvige  there  when  they 
forfook  that  ifland.  The  grounds  were  cleared  fo  early» 
that  this  js  one  of  the  healthieft  fpots  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  has  long  fince  attained  the  utmoft  degree  of  richnefs 
and  population  it  is  capable  of;  but  is  not  very  confider- 
able,  though  induftry  has  been  carried  fo  far,  as  even  to 
bore  mountains  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  moiften 
the  grounds.  They  have  very  little  fugar,  and  chiefly 
apply  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  indigo,  coffee,  aid 
cotton. .  It  is  on  all  fides  fo  difficult  to  come  at  the  Pprt 
Paix,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  cut  off  from  the  reft  .of  the 
ifland.  The  next  fettlement  to  this  ret'ued  place  is 
Cape  Fran9ois.  ,  •     . 

This  town  is  built  on  the  fide  of  an  extenfive  plain, 
twenty  leagues  long  and  four  broad.  Few  lands  are 
better  watered  ;  but  there  is  not  one  river  where  a  floop 
can  go  up  above  three  miles.  AH  this  great  fpace  is 
interfered  with  ftrait  roads,  forty  feet. wide,  and  planted 
on  both  fides  with  hedges  of  citron-trees^  tbicK  enough 
|o  ferve  as  a  fence  againft  the  beafts.  There  are  lofig 
^venues  of  tall  trees»  leading  up  to  feveral  habitations. 
It  were  to  be  wiflied  fuch  as  thefe  had  been  planted 
along  the  roads ;  for  they  would  pot  only- h%ye  been  or* 
namental,  but  would  alfo  have  afforded  ,a  delightful 
(hade  for  travellers,  and  prevepted  that  ic^jrcity  of  wood 
which  is  already  complained  of.  Though  the  French 
had  long  been  fenfible  of  the  value  of  tbisfpili  which 

is  rich  and  fruitful  beyond  defcription,  thejEdid  notfet 

about 
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about  cultivating  ie  till  the  year  1670,  when  they  had  BOOK 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  inroads  of  the  Spaniards* 
who  till  then  had  continued  in. that  neighbourhood  in  a 
ftate  of  hoftility.  The  method  that  was  taken  of  bring- 
ing thither  tlie  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Chrif- 
topher's,  haflened  the  progrefs  of  this  fettlement.  It  is 
now,  of  alj  places  in  the  woild^that  which  produces  the 
greateft  quantity  of  i'ugar. 

The  plain,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north  only  by 
thefea,.is  terminated  to  the  fouth  by  a  ridge  ofmoun- 
tains,  which  varies  in  depth  from  four  to  eight  leagues. 
Few  of  them  are  very  high  ;  feveral  of  them  may  be 
cultivated  to  the  very  fummit,  and  they  are  all  inter- 
feded  at  intervals  with  exceeding  fine  plantations  of  cof- 
fee and  indigo.  In  thefe  delightful  vales>  all:  the  fweets 
of  fpring  are  enjoyed,  without  either  winter  or  fum- 
mer.  There  are  but  two  feafons  in  the  year,  and  they 
are  equally  fine.  The  ground,  ahvays  laden  with  fruits* 
and  covered  with  flowers,  realizes  the  delights  and  rich- 
es of  poetical  dcfcriptions.  Wherever -we  turn  our  eyes 
we  are  enchanted  with  a  variety  of  objeSs,  coloured 
andrefleded  by  the  pureft  light.  The  air  is  temperate 
in  the  day  time,  and  the  nights  are  conftamly  cool.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of;  the  plain,  upon  which  the  fun  darts  bis' 
inoft  powerful  rays,  repair  to  thefe  mountains  to 
breathe  a  cooler  air,  and  allay  their  thirftvvlth  whole*^ 
fpme  water4  Happy  the  n(!ioftal:who  firft  taught  the 
French  to' fettle  on  this  delicious  fpot.  -        ' 

,  Thjs  man  was  one  of  thofe  whoni  the  fpirir  of  in-to^ 
l^ration  in  religious  matters  began  to  drive'  out  from 
tliejr  nativd  country.  A  Calvinifl^  named  Gobin",  went 
and  reared  the  firft  habitation  at  this  cape.  Mote  hou* 
fes  were  built  as  the  grounds  were  cleared,  thisfet-.-: 
tiement  had  already  made  fuch  (vogf^fs  in  thccompaft' 
pf  five  ?nd  twenty  year^,  as  ^o  ^ycite  the  jealQufyof 

th« 
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B  O  O  K  the  EngliOi.    They  joined  their  forces  with  thofe  of 
j^  ^  Spain,  and  attacking  it  both  by  land  and  Tea,  in  1695, 
they  took,  ptondered,  and  reduced  it  to  a(hes. 

A  GRiAT  advantage  might  have  been  made  of  this 
misfortune.  Intereft,  which  is  the  primary  founder  of 
all  coloniety  had  induced  the  inhabitants  to  chufe  in  a 
harbour  that  is  three  leagues  in  circumference^  the  foot 
of  the  hill  for  the  portion  of  the  cape,  becaufe  it  was  the 
place  that  lay  moft  convenient  for  the  anchorage.  This 
fituation,  hewerer,  being  unwholefome,  fliouid  have  in« 
duced  the  coionifts  to  fettle  ibme  where  elfe.    This 

* 

circamfiance  they  did  not  attend  to,  but  rebuilt  thrir 
town  where  it  never  ought  to  have  been  buill  at  all,  in 
a  ciofe  place,  in  which  the  rays  of  the  (un  are  rendered 
more  fcorcbing  by  the  refleAion  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  wind  can  only  come  from  the  coaft  over  themarfbes. 
Yet  fuch  b  the  richnefs  of  the  aidjacent  country,  that 
the  town  has  always  proTpercd,  and  increafed  in  bdikt- 
ings  more  and  mere  pleafant  and  beautiftiK 

The  cape  is  now  mterfeded  by  twenty^-ninc  (bait 
llreetSf  into  226  cioilera  of  bodes^  which  amount  to 
810  s  bot  tbefeftreets  are.too  narrow^  and  having  no 
flope.  Mm  always  dirty  |  for  as  they  are  paved  only  in 
the  middle,  the  kenne1s»  wfajch  are  not  even  on  each 
fide,  gather  into  puddles  and  caramon  fiiores^  infiead  of 
draining  off  the  wnters. 

Seyxrai.  fqnares  have  been  planned  in  this  etty. 
That  of  Notre  Daihe^  thougfi  an  old  one,  is  hardly  k- 
Telled.  It  is  a  long  (qoare,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle, 
which  u  often  dry^  for  want  of  being  pnoperly  fupplied. 
A  chordh  hu  been  began  fome  years  Anoe,  bw  its  ioh 
menfe  fete,  the  want  of  money,  and  the  tediominpor- 
tatitMi  of  ftone  from  £»pope,  makes  the  work  goon  very 
{lowly.  The  iquare  ^nf  Ctogny,  tvfiich  is  n  regnltrone, 
was huaSk  from  netefity,  to  remove  aooffenfivemorsfst 
-   *  and 
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ar.d  the<Jrying  up  6(  thi«  b6g  rfioft  certdiniy  <k>iitribiK€  BOOK 
to  the  wholetoniencft  of  tht  Air.  The  gov^rhof *«  hcwfcj  '^* 
the  barracks,  and  a  royftl  tr\&gAt\M^  are  th^  only  pub- 
lic buildings  thdi  attrad  the  mikt  of  the  turidua }  but 
ththam&tie  obferver  cannot  avoid  beholding  with  plea* 
fure  thofe  foUAditioAs  th^t  ure  caikd  the  houre&6f  Pro-* 
vidence.  Moft  of  the  French,  who  firft  come  intd  the 
colony^iife  deftitute  of  f<»rource6  and  tdlcntJ,  %tt6  before 
fhey  have  acquired  induflry  to  get  their  livings  art  al^ 
moll  all  cafrfed  off  by  flcknefe/  At  tht  cape,  thtfe 
htlpltfft  diftr^fltd  creiturefi  ar«  uktn  into  two  habita«> 
tioni»,  where  the  fneh  and  thtf  wxsmtti  are  feverally  pro; 
vided  with  every  thing  they  wdnt,  till  they  can  get  em- 
ployed. It  is  a  (hutne  thtit  fueh  an  exttltent  infiitutton 
has  not  betn  copied  in  tthtt  places  (  ^  ntgleS  equally 
repugn^rtt  to  humanity  *nd  good  policy. 

It  \vould  be  for  the  lrtt*rcft  of  trade  10  tteGt  in  all 
colonies  fuch  hofpitable  houfes  as  thofe  of  St.  Domingo: 
Thefc  may  be  faiid  !<►  be  truly  pious  and  divint  iftftitu- 
tlotis,  asthey^re  tileulatedfor  thcj>rfefervati^nofmlift- 
kittd•  Whether  \t  it  ciwing  to  thU,  or  to  good  munage^ 
Menf  ih  other  ref^edi^  tertiiti  it  is,  thai  fewer  tn  pro*^ 
portion  die  at  the  cape,  than  in  the  other  tO^M  along 
the  fti-tM(t.  The  tAT6  that  hus  been  tiiken  to  purify 
tht  Air  by  drftitiitig  the  feti5}  the  thorough  clearing  of 
the  hilb,  the  proiiixlity  of  a  plain  ftlmoft  cdmpleitty 
tuItivAttdj  all  thtft  tircvimlliit^es  have  concurred  td 
ttfrtR  tht  nos(0U6  influeitceof  an  bnheftlthy  fitUattoti» 

Ttti  harb<nir  of  the  cape  defervts  to  receive  the  rich 
prodm:^  of  all  iht  ftdjtictnt  country ;  iind  it  k  adniirably 
\^eii  adapted  eoadiViit  ih«  (hips  that  <^ome  from  Eu- 
rope, Tht  ^Ir  is  tht  beft  lii  atl  tht  iflands.  It  Uti 
open  td  trofit  but  tht  iiorth*taft  wind*  and  cannot  tvcti 
be  hwt  by  Ihisi  tht  ttottattct  being  full  of  retft,  which 

break 
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BOOK  break  the  violence  of  the  waves.    A  (hip  gets  out  very 
eafily^  and  foon  launches  jnto  the  open  fea. 

Fourteen  leagues  to  windward  of  the  cape  is  Fort 
Dauphin.  It  was  formerly  a  town>  which  was  called 
Bayaha ;  but  (ince  it  has  been  removed  nirarcr  to  the 
fea  and  has  changed  its  name  with  its  place.  The  new 
town  lies  in  the  inmoft  center  of  a  fpacious  harbouri 
which  has  only  one  outlet,  formed  by  a  channel,  1500 
toifes  long  and  about  icx>  broad.  .  It  is  furrounded  by  a 
river  to  the  wed,  and  terminated  by  the  fea  (hore  on  the 
eaft.  The  fort  (lands  on  a  very  fmall  peninfula  to  the 
north,  and  on  the  fouthern  (ide  is  the  plain.  The. town 
contains  as  yet  but  feventy  boufes.  It  is  at  a  fufficient 
diftance  froni  the  mountains,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  hill  that  might  refled  the  heat,  but  fonrie  fens  in  the 
neighbourhood  make  the  air  unwholefome.  The  fordr 
fications  are  fu(ficient  to  keep  a  fquadron  at  bay  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Though  this  is  fuch  a  fine  and  fafe  harbour,  the 
major  part  of  the  produce  of  its  owp  plain  is  (till  feqtto 
the  Cape.  The  mafs  of  trade  will  always  attrad  the 
Utter  branches,  and  great  fea-ports  will  abforb  and  dry 
up  fmall  ones. 
Produce  In  1 720  the  commodities  of  the  whole  colony  of  St 

and  popu-  Domingo  amounted  only  to  1,200,000  pounds  weight  of 
the  colony.  indigOj  1,400,000  of  white  fu gar,  and  21,000,000  of 
^Aw  fugar.  The  plantations  were exten.ded>and  in  1 734 
thofe  of  cotton  and  coffee  were  added.  In  1754  the 
commodities  were  fold  upon  the  fpot,  for  28,8339$^! 
livres.  (1)261,469/.  3/.  4^.)  It  is  true  they  received  from 
the  mother  country  to  the^  acount  of  40,628,780  livres 
(1,777,509/.  2/.  6rf.)  worth  of  goods.  But  if  the  colony 
got  into  debt,  it  was  only  to  haften  its  profperity.  The 
population  of  whites  amounted  then  to  7758  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms ;  to  2525  women,  either  widows 

or 
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or  married  ;  to  781  young  marriageable  perfons ;  to  B  O  O  K 
1 69 1  boys^  and  1503  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Among  the  blacks  or  free  mulattos^  were  reckoned 
1362  men  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  1626  widows  or  married 
women ;  1009  boys»  and  864  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  manufadures  were  peopled  with  79>785 
negroes;  S3>S<7  negro  women;  20,518  negro  boys, 
and  18,428  negro  girls.  Of  raw  fugar  they  worked  344 
plantations,  and  255  white  fugar  ;  3379  of  indigo  ; 
and  there  were  cultivated  98,946  cocoa  trees ;  6,300,367 
cotton  plants  ;  and  219053,842  caflla  trees.  Thepro- 
vifions  of  the  colony  were  5*520,503  banana  trees; 
11201,849  plots  of  potatoes  ;  226,098  plots  of  yams; 
and  2,830,586  trenches  of  caflava.  The  cattle  did  not 
exceed  63,454  horfes  and  mules,  and  92,946  heads  of 
horned  cattle. 

In  1764,  St.  Domingo  had  8,786  white  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  of  which  4,306  lived  in  the  north,  3,470  in 
the  weft,  and  only  1,010  in  the  fouth.  Thefe  forces 
were  incieafed  by  4»i  14  mulftttos  or  free  negroes,  who 
were  enrolled.  Of  thefe  thci^  were  497  to  the  fouth, 
2,250  to  the  weft,  and  1,370  tp  the  north. 

The  number  of  flaves  was  ?o6,ooo,  men,  women 

and  children,  parcelled  opt  as  follows  :  12,060  in  nine 

cities,  fome  artificers,  and  fome  employed  in  domeftic 

fervices  ;  4000  employed  in  the  lefier  towns,  in  the  tile 

and  brick  kilns,  pot  houfes,  lime  l^ilns,  and  other  nc- 

ceflary  handicrafts  ;  1000  deftined  rp  the  cultivation  of 

provisions  and  kitchen  grounds;  180,000  devoted  to 

.produ£lions  for  exportation.     Since  fhis  eflimate  was 

made,  about  fifteen  thoufand  negroes  have  been  brought 

annually  into  the  colony.     Thefe  have  not  fupplied  the 

place  of  the  dead,  for  that  vacancy  was  naore  than  filled 

up  by  flaves  fmuggled  into  the  ifland,  nor  have  they  been 

em- 
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'  ^S  ^  empbycd  «s  ftrytnts  in  the  citicf^ where  a  leflkr  nomber 
U  kept  tbto  formerly*  Th«fe  fccfh  degroei  were  tU 
•bte-bodied  men^  and  havie  been  put  to  the  l^ufsof 
the  pUntatioof ^whifb  they  m«ft  have  greatly  improyeil. 
Neither  have  the  plantations  recatved  aiiy  injury  by  (he 
fehAiliKiog  6f  fprae  articles  in  lieu  of  others. 

INSTEAD  of  indigOy  which  began  to  yieM  but  poorlf 
on  ibnie  grounds  chtt  were  too  much  fpent^  forty  new 
fngar  plantations  hare  been  formnd.  There  are  now 
960  to  the  north*  197  (o  Ihe  weft,  and  84  to^the  fonth. 
The  refining  works  have  b^en  mcreafed  in  ftiti  greater 
pfoporiion  than  the  plantations,  and  the  qviantityof 
wbit«  fugar  is  alou>ftdoiMed.  Cotton  hat  made  great 
progrefa  in  the  iralHes  to  che  weft,  and  coffee  hajs^thnven 
prodigpoufly  in  thofe  to  the  north.  Sonve  plasHafions  of 
cocoa  have  even  fprung  up  in  the  woods  of  the  great 
bay.  Peace  has  TeAorod  the  old  branches  of  trade,  and 
openrd  new  ones.  Under  her  pripcaAion  every  thing  prof- 
persAad  ihe  conftkutes  thefelidty  of  both  wbiids. 

We  may  afirnn  from  undoubted  authority^  that  in 
the  coaife  of  the  year  17(17,  ^^^^^  ^^^  been  exported 
from  this  colony  no  lefs  than  711,716^761  pouhds  weight 
of  faw  fngar;  5f,j4S2iOi3  pounds  of  white  fugar; 
tf  769,562  pounds  of  indigo ;  1 50,000  pounds  of  cocoa; 
t2»i97^77   pounds  of  cofiee;  2,965,920  pounds  of 
ootton  ;  S«470  of  hides  in  the  hair;  10,350 tanned 
bides;  4»io8<aftsof  rum;  2f>i64  calks  of  molafles. 
This  is  the  fum  total  of  the  preldufiftons  entered  at 
the  cuftom-hottfesof  St.  Domingo,  in  1767,  and  export- 
ad  on  board  347  fliips  fent  from  Frafnce.    The  goods 
taken  in  crnder  fail,  theoverphss  of  the  weight,  ttie  pay- 
ment of  the  fmuggled  blacks,  cannot  hare  carried  away 
lefs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  prorfuceof  the  colony,  whlcii 
tmtft .  be  added  to  the  known  eifimaie  of  her  wealrh. 
^  Since 
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Since  ihat  period  all  the  pUaUtioos  are  tncreafed^  tod  BOOK 
thoTe  of  coSee  trebled.  ' 

Ommioms  differ  as  to  the  tncreafe  it  is  ftill  capable 
0f  attaining*  Some  think  it  may  be » doubled,  others 
rate  it  onij  at  one  third.  All  agree  that  the  culture 
will  fiill  admit  of  great  improvements  which  may  be 
expe&ed  from  the  adivity  of  the  nation  that  is  poOeff- 
ed  of  fo  improTeable  a  foil.  But  can  the  nation  hope 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  labours  ?  Is  it  ceruin  that  flie 
wiM  always  preferve  the  property  of  them }  Thefe  two 
^lueftions  deferve  -z  ferioils  difcuffion. 

The  trade  which  the  French  of  St.  Domingo  caivy  Trade  of 
on  with  their  indolent  neighboun,  is  of  more  confe-  of^^^jD^ 
queiice  than  it  is  (^aerally  thought  to  be.    They  fup*  mingowith 
ply  them  with  dockings,  hats,  linnens,  guns,  hard  wares,  ^fJ^V 
and  fooie  wearing  apparel ;  and  receive  in  payment  ti^a  in  the 
horfes,  homed  cattle  both  for  daughter  and4or  labour^  fameiiland. 
flnoaked  beef  and  bacon,  ikins,  asid  laftly  twelve  or  fif* 
teen  hundred  thoofimd  tivres  (abott  59,000^  on  an  ave* 
f*gt»)  which  the  coait  of  Madrid  devotes  aimually  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  governor,  the  clergy  and  the 
troops  in  the  firft  ftttlement  the  Spaniaixis  ever  made 
in  the  new  world.   Excepting  fome  few  Portugal  pieces 
^hicfa  tetaiil «  nomimil  vatue^  for  above  their  intfinfk 
worths  tbey  hftve  no  coin  but  what  they  draw  from  their 
otighboura  the  Spaniards.    Revohnions  only  which  it  is 
impoiGble  to  lbr«fee,  can  ever  put  «  flop  to  this  inter* 
coiiHe  between  the  two  nations  that  divide  St.  Domin* 
go>  and  which  is  cairied  on  both  by  land  «nd  fea.  Here 
mutual  want3  get  the  better  of  inbred  antipathy,  or  eUe 
the  inifiMtnity  of  <iKmate  iKfles  tbefe  feeds  of  dtvifion.     In  what 

It  were  10  be  wiOied  that  the  French  cotonifts  were  manner  the 
as  CMain  of  always  keeping  up  their  connexions  with  inCmtl^^ 

Eumpe.    Had  tbe^ft  adventurers  wlio  went  ovettb  continu- 
es anee  of  its 
^'  conneAi* 
ons  with 
Enrope. 
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B  O  O  K  St.  Domingo  been  in  a  condition  to  think  of  plantations, 
they  would  doubtlcfs  have.fcized  upon  that  part  of  the 
ifland  which  lies  mod  to  windward^  which  they  might 
eafily  have  done.  The  plains  on  tliat  (ide  are  large  and 
fertile;  the  land  lies  quite  open  to  the  ocean  ;  thecoafis 
are  fafe ;  the  harbours  may  be  entered  as  foon  as  difco- 
vered>  and  one  lofes  fight  of  them  the  very  day  one  fails 
oat..  The  track  is  fucb  that  no  enemy  can  form  any 
ambufcade;  the  coail  is  unfit  forcruifing;  thefelati- 
ludes  are  .convenient  for  the  Europeans^and  the  paflfage 
cjtpeditious.  But  as  the  fcheme  of  the  French  naviga- 
tors was  to  attack  the  Spanilh  (hip^*  and  to  infeft  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  the  poiTei&ons  they  occupied  in  St. 
Domingo  were  furrounded  by  Cuba,  Jamaica, the  Turks; 
by  Tortug;*,  the  Caicos,  Goyava,  and  Lucayos  iflands; 
where  the  roads  lie  concealed,  and  are  the  lurking  pla- 
ces of  the  corfairs.  They  are  alfo  furrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  fand-banks  and  rocks,  which  make  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  (hip  flow  and  uncertain  ;  and  by  narrow  feasi 
which  mud  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  enemy,  either 
for  Unding»  for  blocking  up,  or  for  cruidng. 

Against  fo  many  dangers  no  efiedual  remedy  will 
ever  be  found  out,  but  a  fquadron  conftantly  kept  there 
in  lime  of  war,  and  always  in  motion.  Whether  it  has 
been  owing  to  inability  in  the  government  to  afford  this 
Kind  of  protedion  to  the  colony,  or  to  the  negligence  of 
the  i^dmirals,  who  have  Iain  Jby  inadive  in  the  harbour 
with  their  armed  veflels,  certain  it  is,  that  hitherto  the 
only  plan  of  defence  which  could  fecure  the  trade  of  St. 
pomlngo  has  never  been  purfued. 

If  the  miniftry  and  the  navy  fliould  alter  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  condud,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  will 
be  to  prote£t  the  latitudes  about  the  cape,  where  the  na- 
vigators coming  from  France  always  enter  in. time  of 

war, 


y 
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war,  and  moftly  too  ici  the  time  of  peace.  The  ncccfli-  A 
ty  of  reconnoitring  the  promontory  of  la  Grange,  fitu- 
ated  ten  leagues  higher  up,  bring  thither  fwarms  of  pri* 
vateers,  who  feldom  mifs  of  their  prey.  Two  good 
armed  veffels  Rationed  there,  would  eafily  make  them-* 
felves  matters  of  that  cruize.  If,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, the  enemy  ihouid  come  With  a  fuperior  force,  no 
doubt  they  muft  yield,  but  it  would  probably  be  but  for 
aihorttime.    .  . 

Having  thus  facilitated  the  entrance  of  fbips  to  the 
;Cape,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  fecure  their  going 
fiut,  which  might  be  effeded  in  the  following  manner. 
One  of  the  two  men  of.  war,  which  ihouid  always  be  fta- 
iioned  in  the  harbour,  would  take  feveral  merchant  men 
under  her  convoy,  fee  them  fafe  out,  and  return  within 
three  or  four  days  at  furtheft.  She  would  feldom  be  in 
any ^ danger,  becaufe  (hips  of  the  line  are  hardly  ever 
feen  in  thofe  parts,  nor  could  they  be  there  without  bet- 
ing obfervcd. 

Whilst  one  part  of  the  fquadron  was  employed  in 
proteding  the  navigation  of  the  norths  the  reft  and  moft 
cdnfiderable  part  would  cover  the  other  coatts  of  the  co^ 
lony.  This  part  would  hav«  its  chief  ftation  at  Port- 
au-prince.  Two  of  thefe  veflels  would  go  from  thence 
to  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  as  dangerous  a  place  forihips 
goidg  ftom  the  cape  to  the  weft  and  fouth,  as  la  Grange 
for  thofe  that  want  to  land  M  the  cape.  They  (hould 
Dcver  pafs  the  point  of  the  Mole ;  the  forces  ftationed 
to  the  northward  ftiould  endtiivour  to  fcour  the  fea  as 
far  as  that  place,  which  is  the  more  important,  as  all  the 
armaments  from  New-England  going  to  Jamaica  muft 
be  intercepted  at  this  paftage  they  are  obliged  to  make. 
The  fquadron  ^Port-au-prince  (hould  further  be  com-* 
fniflioned  to  (faewitfelf  now  and  then  to  the  fouth  ward 
of  the  ifland,  to  proted  its  own  latitudes,  and  to  convoy 
Vol.  III.  D  d  all 
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S  O  O  K  all  hMievi^ardriNMiiiid  lUps  till  they  were  got  clear  of 
^^^L^  the  i(kiNt,    It  might  even  occtflonally  fo  and  cruixc 
upon  JaMMca  wben  tt  could  ^be  fpafed. 

2ilA¥iKC  tbtn  f  rovitied  for  Hk  fecurky  of  the  pR)^ 

diic«  of  Ae  colony  fhwi  the  Attem^a  of  the  enemy,  it 

U  ii«eailll)cnt  on  the  fnother^ountry  id  take  the  noctf* 

f«ry  tneflfiiree  for  prefer vingi^fo  taliitUe  a  property. 

To  put  an      Jtr  for<mer  ttidcs,  the  Spaniards  who  ft'dl .  occupy  half 

end  to  the    ^j^^  ifland,  were  formidable  rivals.  As  foon  as  theFrefick 

fubfifting    li^d  miMk  their  appearance  ht  St«  Domni^,  warm  oon- 

between      tefts  arofe  beiwceil  the  c^o  tiatiens.     A  few  private  an! 

and^MiiU  i»fig«ificaa(t  tnen .  v«lit«red  to  gv  to  war  wich  a  people 

ards  at  St.  aflftifidinidcr  A  re|^l«r  aitthority.     Tbcfevtiea  Mweico 

pomingo»  JamvriiQdgBd  hy theirtiaiikiirjriafifoQn  oschrf  wtare  thoigiit 

ncceffary  ^  ArDng  cfMMUgh  to  j»ai»tain  ihettrfclves  in  thetr  ufofpa-. 

to  fix  the     .tioitt..  AcDOnnaodsr  Xvas  fent  tt>  thm  whoboi^tht 

L^""!.^'  ^f    wufoit  ^  i^vccDor  of  Ibrmn  amd  £t  DomiiigD,  which 

both  colo-      .  .       '        ^  .    1    .  V      .       j°        L       '  r  I 

nies.  4!itle:  wMiafterwaeds  Icbanged  to  that  of  ^goYerDofer-geneFal 

of  the  Leeward  iflands.  The  brave  man  who  was  firft 
apt>oiiitbd  to  commiisd,  thofe  ititrepid  advemttrers, 
tanght  thfeir  ijpiritteiAieh  a  degreeas  KO  pTDpofe  to  h\% 
.ctxirrthe  ct}n^eft:afiUe'»hokiiiBnd.  Hejpledgedhit 
hfc  loft  the.  fiiCctfi  Jof .  Jtlhe.  jutidertafedg^^peotidcdthef 
woold  fiond  him  ti  ^alht^/  flroagienovgii  to  tplock  »p 
;tfoe:  tiarboMT'of  like  cif)ir«iL 

:  l^H)  Rlioifti!y  of  VeiJWJos^  negle6HRg  aprojeA  wiikk 
WiM^ifl  reA^itymofepN^mUfC  thanit.appeariod  Inlbam 
^  A>4^^^^^  tef^4ilie:EfeftCh>ebtpOied.  to  *coiitialiaii  hofti- 
lfi'^6i  ^focwilhikftd[iog.^ht•tlheydwaysn^pMM;d'thettl 
iu^iceisfuljy,  and  -etcmizfirfieKi  d^vaftatioa  battoithecne* 
n^y'^  <:oumry  ^  t>ut  thoTe:  imiiiofiuei  kfsfk  cqptn  their 
ix^^ds  ^:  fpirit  of  robbery  ami  fhind^r,  i^^afini  them 
for, jifeftil  labour  %  and  fioffCik^  pro^ft  fc«f  n^aitutt, 
iwhkh  fibould  be  the  ultimue  end  «if\i^Hry  weil^rega^ 
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Utti  colony,  and  the  firft  ob|ea  of  tvtry  Society  that «  B  O  O  K 
ill  iht  potMOoo  of  lands.,  The  error  which  France  bad  ^  _^ 
hlkn  into*,  in  not  Seconding  the  ardour  of  the  ne»r  co* 
lonifts  for  the  conqnefts  of  <he  whole  ifland,  was  likely 
to  have  loft  her  that  part  of  which  flic  was  already  ill 
jpofleflion,     Whilft  the  French  were  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  the  wai-  of  1^88  againft  all  Europe,  the  Sj»iniards 
A.  d  the  EngliA,  who  bot'h  dreaded  feeing  thcttl  firmly 
cftablilhed  at  St,  Domingo,  united  their  forces  to  drive 
thctti  out*     Their  firft  attempts  g^ve  them  reafon  to 
€xpt6k  A  compkte  fucctfd,  whien  they  quarrelled  with 
each  other,  and  from  that  time  became  irreconcileabie 
enemiea.  Ducafle,  who  managed  the  colony  with  much 
fagacity  and  great  reputation,  took  advantage  of  their 
divifions  to  attack  them  one  after  the  other;    lU  fir(| 
fell  upon  Jamaica^  where  }>e  deftroyed  all  with  fire  and 
fword.     From  thence  be  was  preparing  io  tirrn  hi^armf 
againft  St^  Domingo,  and  would  infallibly  have  reduced 
the  whole  rfland,  had  he  nojt  jbeen  flopped  in  thif  es^pedi- 
tion  by  orders  from  his  cpMrt: 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  afcended  the  throne  i|f  Spain* 
andth^  French  nation  loft  ^H  hopes  of  conqvierjag^t^ 
Domingo*  Boftilities,  which  had  pot  ev^enbeen  fufpcndr 
ed  there,  by  the  treaties  of  AiK-lai^Chap€jle,Ni«|tgnpn, 
and  Ryfwick,  ceaf^d  at  laft  betwj^en  people  whaco^ild 
never  bolrue  friends  to  eai9h  o<^,her.  The  Frei*<;h  pjam* 
ters  recovered  their  tranquillity.  For  fom^  time  p^^i 
their  Haves  taking  advantage  of  the  national  diyifio^s, 
had  ibaken  off.  their  chainsi  and  removed  into^a  digfj^ 
where  they  found  freedom  and  no  labpur.  Tfois  defer* 
tion,  which  mijft  naturally  have  in^reafed,  waftabited 
by  the  Spaniards  entering  intoa  <ontraa  to  bring  home 
the  fugitives  to  ,their  neighbours,  for  the  fum  of  250 
hvres  (loA  1-8/*  9^0  «  b^rf^    Although  this  agreement 
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BOOK  was  not  very  reltgioufly  obferved»  it  proved  a  powerful 
^^1  .  check  till  the  diOenfions  that  divided  the  two  nations  in 
1 718.  At  this  period  the  negroes  deferted  their  works 
in  multitudes.  This  lofs  induced  the  French  to  think 
of  reviving  their  old  projcd  of  expelling  totally  from 
the  ifland  fuch  neighbours^  who  were  equally  dangerous 
from  their  indolence^  as  from  their  turbulent  fpirit.  The 
war  did  not  laft  long  enough  to  bring  about  this  revolu- 
tion. At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  Philip  V.  gave 
orders  for  the  reftitution  of  all  the  fugitives  that  could 
be  found.  They  were  juft  embarked,  to  be  fent  to  their 
old  mailers,  when  the  people  rofe  and  refcued  them :  an 
aQ,  which  we  could  hardly  difapprove,  had  they  been 
prompted  to  it  by  humanity,  rather  than  by  national 
hatred.  It  will  always  be  pleafing  to  fee  people  excited 
to  rebellion  on  account  of  the  flavery  of  the  miferable 
negroes.  Thofe  who  were  refcued  on  this  occafion  fled 
into  inacceflible  mountains,  where  they  have  fince  mul- 
tiplied to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  a  hk 
retreat  to  all  the  flaves  that  can  find  means  to  join 
them.  There,  in  confequence  of  the  cruelty  of  civilized 
nations,  they  become  as  free  and  as  fierce  as  fo  many 
^ygers,  in  expedation,  perhaps,  of  a  chief  and  a  conquer- 
or,  who  may  reftore  the  violated  rights  of  mankind^  by 
feizing  upon  an  ifland  which  feems  to  have  been  intend- 
ed for  the  flaves  who  till  the  ground,  and  not  for  the 
tyrants  who  water  it  with  the  blood  of  thofe  vidtms. 

The  prefent  fyfleih  of  politics  will  not  allow  France 
and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other.  Should  any 
event  occafion  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations,  not- 
withftanding  the  com  pad  between  the  two  crowns,  it 
would  probably  bei  but  a  tranfient  quarrel,  that  would 
not  allow  time  forpfojeSing  conquefls  which  muftfoon 
bercftorcd.  The  enterprizes  on  both  fides  wotild,  there- 
fore 
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fore,  be  confined  to  ravaging  ihc  country ;  and  in  this  BOOK 
cafe  the  nation  that  does  not  cultivate,  at  lead  at  St.  ^  ^  J_ 
Domingo,  would  prove  formidable  by  its  very  poverty^ 
to  that  which  has  already  made  fome  progrefs  in  the 
culture  of  its  lands.  A  Caftilian  governor  was  fo  fen- 
iible  of  this,  that  he  once  wrote  to  the  French  com- 
mandant, that  if  he  forced  him  to  an  invaiion,  he  would 
deflroy  more  in  the  compafs  of  one  league,  than  they 
could  if  they  were  to  lay  wafie  all  the  country  he  com- 
manded. 

Hence  it  is  demonftrable,  that  if  a  war  (hould  break 
out  in  Europe  between  the  two  powers,  the  moft  adive 
of  thofe  powers  ought  to  afk  for  a  neutrality  in  favour 
of  this  ifland.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of 
both,  that  it  (hould  be  totally  in  the  hands  of  the  moft 
laborious.  But  even  though  the  court  of  Madrid  ihould 
refolve  to  relinqui(h  a  territory  which  is  rather  a  bur- 
then to  Spain,  there  are  dill  many  difEculties  remaining. 
Great-Britain,  who  is  now  miftrefs  of  the  fate  of  Ame- 
rica, would  hardly  confent  to  fuch  an  acceflion  of 
wealth  to  her  rival. 

A  MORE  natural  fcheme,  and  which  ought  to  meet 
with  no  obftacle,  would  be  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  nations  that  (hare  St.  Domingo.  -This  arrangement 
ought  to  have  taken  place  on  the  acceifion  of  Philip  V. 
tp  the  throne ;  an  event  which  gave  the  French  pofTef- 
fions  a  degree  of  (lability  they  never  had  before.  It 
might  have  been  expefted,  that  the  nation  which  gave 
the  other  a  king,  (hould  have  (lipulated  that  all  the  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  coafts  they  inhabited  to  the 
north  and  fouth,  (hould  remain  under  their  dominion. 
More  powerful  interefts  then  claimed  the  attention  of 
both  parties,  and  this  difcuffion  was  put  off  to  another 
time,  which  is  never  come.  Not  a  fingle  conference 
has  ever  been  opened  to  fettle  this  difficulty.    This  ne- 
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B-  O  0  K  gfea  has  been  the  occafian  of  mnch  tloodfficd  amongft 
the  inhabttants.The  feeds  of  rage  and  difcord  were  fown 
in  every  bread ;  and  at  laft,  in  1730,  both  nations  took 
up  arms  to  deftroy  each  other.  The  principal  people 
of  both  colonies  face  ceded  at  that  tinie  in  calming 
their  fury,  by  a  provtiional  convention ;  but  the  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  thofe  able  and  moderate  men  may  not  always 
have  the  fame  authority  or  the  fame  good  fortune.  The 
mod  eflfiedual  method  would  be  to  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  this  inteftine  war^^  by  legally  authenticating  the  rcr 
jpeflive  property  of  both  parties. 

To  proceed  wjfli  order  and  juflice,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  go  as  hr10!ck  as  the  year  1 700.  At  that  period, 
both  nations  b^ng  iipon  friendly  terms,  remained  the 
juft  owner?  of  the  lands  they  then  poffefled.  The  en- 
croachmehtsrmade  during  thecourfe  of  this  century,  by 
the  fuKjefia  of  one  of  the  crowns,  are  the  incroachments 
of  individuals  upon  each  other ;  they  are  not  become 
hiwful  poffeffions  by  being  tolerated,  and  the  rights  of 
both  powers  arc  ftilf  the  (ame,  fince  rhey  have  not  been 
abrogated,  direftly  or  indireSly,  by  any  convention. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  inconteftabl^  fafts,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  French  poffeffions 
which  are  now  bounded  on  the  northern  coaft  by  the 
river  of  Maffacre,  extended  then  to  the  river  Yague. 
Thofe  of  the  fouthern  coaft,  which  had  been  pufliedon 
99  far  as  the  point  of  Cape  Beata,  have  been  contraQed 
in  prpcefs  of  time  to  the  inlet  of  Pitre.  This  revolu- 
tion has  been  infenfibly  brought  about,  and  is  the  natu- 
ral confequence  of  the  p^conomical  fyftem  of  the  two 
neighbouring  nations.  The  one  which  has  applied  itfelf 
chiefly  to  agricuhure,  has  colleQed  all  its  poffeffions  to- 
wards the  moft  frequented  ports,  where  ihe  produce 
lAight  be  mod  readify  difpofed  of.  The  others  whofe 
-      •  '  •    '    fyb-' 
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fubjcfts  w^F«  flskcpfaerdj  rather  tb4n  pl<*nt^rs,  wanting  ^  ^^  ^ 
mofQ  rooo)  for  the  breeding  of  c^ttlei  have  fei^ed  «»pQn 
ail  the  forfaken  lands.  By  the  nature  of  (hiiig9>  the  p^f- 
tures  have  been  enlarged  and  (be  fields  contr^^e^^*  pr 
at  leaft  brought  ciofer  together.  It  is  not  ^^H^ble  that 
themoft  induftrious  nation],  that  which  do^^  moil  gomi 
to  the  ground  by  improving  '\\%  (hQuVji  be  firipped  by  thu 
other,  which  only  wanders  about  aiidi  confume^  without 
propagating. 

It  would  not  be  fo  eafyto  fiic  the  bi>aiK}arI<$  qf  i\m 
French  in  the  island  por(s»  the  frequent  and  daily  re vo^ 
lution^  that,  have  happened  there,  t^fiog  occafioneil 
much  uncertaitfity  and  confufion.  Tlket  two-  eoloniea 
are  at  prefent  feparated  by  the  mountaiha  of  Ounamin- 
tbe»^  the  Trou,  of  the  greai  river,  of  the  Artibonite, 
and  of  the  Mirehalai.  By  this  barrier,  the  French  are 
confined  erery  where,  excepting  the  points  of  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  »»d  Cape  Tiburon,  to  a  narrow  flip,  which  ex« 
tends  no  where  more  than  nine  leagues  and  a  half,  and 
in  fome  places  not  above  fix  feagocs  at  moft.  This  ter* 
ritory  forms  a  kind  of  crefcent,  whofe  convexity  rahea 
in  250  leagues  of  fea  ceaft,  to  the  north,  weft  and  fouth. 
But  thefe  limits  cannot  fubfiil,  for  a  reafon  which  muft 
get  the  better  of  all  other  confiderations. 

Thk  French  fettlements  to  the  north*  are  divided 
from  thofe  to  the  weft  and  fouth  by  inacceftible  nrKXin^ 
tains.  The  impoffibility  of  fucqouring  theni,  expofw 
them  to  the  invafion  of  a  power  which  is  equally  ai» 
enemy  to  both  nations.  The  common  danger,  which* 
creates  a  kind  of  reciprocal  bterefl,  (hould  engage  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  £ittte  the  limits  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  her  ally  may  find  theaiiftance  (he  may  want  for 
her  defence.  The  land  that  fliould  be  given  up  is  rug- 
g<id,a  very  indifferent  foil'^  and  at  a  great  diftance  from 
theieK-     Tb^  propf M^f*)  of  thefe  lands,  which  are,in^. 

D  d  4  deed. 
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BOOK  deed,  uncultivatedi  but  covered  with  flocks,  (ho«y«b« 
indemnified  by  France^  with  a  generofity  which  {hoold 
leave  them  no  room  to  regret  what  they  had  loft. 
MeaAiret       When  the  pofleffions  of  the  colony  are  thus  conneQcd 
ought  to      ^"^  fupported  within,  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  com- 
be taken      munication>  they  muft  be  fortified  againft  the  attacks  of 
to  ^"toft '  *^  only  enemy  that  is  truly  formidable,  the  Englifti. 
this  colony  I'  ^^^7  mean  to  attack  St.  Domingo  by  the  weft  or 
from  fo-      fouth«  they  will  colled  their  forces  at  Jamaica ;  if  by 
wign  inva-  ^y^^  north,  they  will  make  their  preparations  at  Barba- 
does,  or  fome  other  of  the   Leeward    iflands,  from 
whence  they  may  reach  the  Cape  in  feven  or  eightdaysi 
whereas  it  would  take  five  or  fix  weeks  to  come  to  that 
port  from  Jamaica. 

The  weft  and  fouth  are  incapable  of  being^  defended. 
The  immenfe  extent  of  the  trzQ.  renders  it  impofiible 
to  maintain  any  connexion  or  regularity  in  the  motions 
of  the  troops.  If  they  are  difperfed,  they  become  ufelefs 
by  being  divided ;  if  they  are  coUeded,  for  the  defence 
of  fuch  pofts  as  are  moft  liable  to  be  attacked,  from  the 
natural  weaknefs  of  their  pofition,  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  all  loft  at  once.  Large  battalions  would 
be  but  a  burden  upon  fuch  extenfive  coafts,  which  pre- 
fent  too  much  flank  or  too  much  front  to  the  enemy* 
We  muft  be  content  with  ereSing  or  keeping  up  bat- 
teries to  prote£^  the  roads,  the  merchant  ftiips,  and  the 
coafting  trade,  to  keep  off  privateers,  and  even  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  a  man  of  war  or  two,  that  might 
come  to  ravage  the  coaft  and  levy  contributions.  The 
light  troops,  which  are  fufficient  to  fupport  thefe  batter- 
ies, will  give  ground  in  proportion  to  the  advances  of 
the  enemy>  and  only  take  care  to  avoid  furrendering  till 
they  are  in  danger. 

But  it  is  not  neceflary  that  we  fliould  give  up  every 
Vind  of  dipfience.  At  the  back  pf  ^ch  coa(l,  there  ihouU 
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be  a  place  for  (belter  and  for  reinfiorcefnenr,  always  open  BOOK 
for  retreat,  out  of  the  enemy's  reach^  fafe  from  infuUs, 
and  able  to  repuife  an  attack.    This  fliould  be  a  narrow 
pafs^  where  one  might  intrench  and  defend  one's  felf 
to  advantage.     Such  is  that  of  la  Gafcogne  on  the 
weftern  coaft.     It  has  every  natural  advantage  of  (itu- 
ation,  with  this  only  inconvenience,  that  it  is  not  placed 
in  the  middle  between  all  the  quarters.    The  general 
rendezvous  for  the  fouth,  eftabliihed  on  the  habitation 
called  Perrein,at  the  diftanceof  10,000  toifes  from  the 
Cayes,  is  a  retreat  capable  of  very  great  refiftance.    In 
the  center  of  ail  motions  of  retreat,  it  comprehends  all 
that  can  be  wifiied  for  as  a  defence.    Nature  has  pro- 
vided it  with  a  narrow  pafs,  and  at  the  fame  time  cover- 
ed its  flanks,  and  left  an  opening  at  tiie  back,  which, 
whilft  it  (huts  every  avenue  againft  an  enemy,  fecuresa 
communication  with  the  interior  parts  of  the  colony. 
•   From  t))efe  impregnable  retreats,  they  may  conti* 
nually  harrafs  the  conqueror,  who  having  no  ftrong 
hold,  will  be  perpetually  expofed  to  befurprized.  Thefe 
alarms  would  be  doubled,  if  our  people  were  provided 
with  a  few  fquadrons  of  light  horfe,  which  might  be 
procured  at  a  fmall  expence.  The  Spaniards  of  St.  Do* 
mingo  fell  Andalu(]an  horfes  at  a  moderate  price,  which 
are  very  traflable,  and  yet  full  of  fpirit,  are  un(hod,and 
feed  all  the  year  round  in  the  meadows,  where  ihey  flccp 
in  open  air.    Thefe  are  excellent  for  (kirmi(hcs,  and 
they  will  aflFord  time  to  wait  for  fuccours,  which  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  from  the  north.    The  troops 
employed  in  this  fervice,  may,  if  wanted,  fly  to  the  af- 
fifiance  of  thofe  other  parts  of  the  colony  which  can 
only  be  attacked  by  fea. 

All  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ifland  of  St. 
DomiogOyknow  that  the  French  fettlements  make  as  it 
were  two  difiinft  colonies,  one  to  the  fouth  and  wed-, 

and. 
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BOOK  tod  the  other  to  the  north,  which  have  no  real  and  he- 
_  *_  .  neficial  commuoicatioii  with  tbe  coniinest.  So  that 
even  feppefing  the  Eogtifli  v»re  fo  flrongi  or  had  %Qny 
ally  got  a  firm  feoeing  in  tbe  weft  and  fomihyib^y  never 
eouM  penetrate  te  the  north  by  land.  Should  ihcy  att 
tempt  its  i^  nfiufl  be  by  that  narrow  (lip  which  joins,  the 
French  pofTeffions  on  the  weft  and  norths  a^  Cape  St. 
Micbolass  or  elfe  by  crolTing  the  Spanifli  tefriloftes>both 
which  are  bnpradicaUe. 

The  firft  is  a  barren/delert,  fo  full  of  forefls,  pafTeSy 
end  ptecipicesy  that  a  "men  on  foot  cannol  get  through 
but  with  much  time  and  extrenae  labour*  The  other 
way  is  little  betier.  It  lies  acrofs  the  Spaniih  moniw 
tatnsj  which  are  high>  barren^  and  eraggy»  and  wfaoevt r 
ihould  attempt  to  pafs  them^  mitft  expcft  to  be  harraff* 
ed.  The  northern  coaft»  thereforcy  being  inaccelBble 
by  land>  can  only  be  attacked  by  fea,  .  As  it  ia  rkherf 
more  popdons,  arid  lefs  extenfive  th&o  the  other  two» 
it  is  more  adapted  to  fupport  a  land  war»  and  to  make  a 
regular,  defence. 

The  fea-iide^  which  is  oioreor  k&  rocky,  is  inmsiiy 
places  fwampy  ground,  and  the  mangroves,. which  cowr 
thefe  raarfties,  make  them  quite  impenetrable.  Thii 
natural  defence  is  not  fo  common  as  it  was,  fince  many 
of  thefe  jcoppices  have  been  cut  away.  But  the  landing 
places,  which  are  commonly  no  b^ter  than  gaps,  fur» 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  thefe  woods  overflowed  with  wa. 
ter,  require  but  a  moderate  front  to  ftopthem  up^  Ma* 
gazines,  and  other  ftone  buildings  are  common  there; 
they  furnifh  pofts  for  the  ereQion  of  battlements, and  fe- 
cure  the  piactng  ©f  fomc  mafted  batteries.. 

This  firft  line  of  the  ftiore  feems  to  pron^e^  that  a 
coaft  of  eighteen  leagues,  fo  well  defended  by  natere, 
would,  when  feconded  by  the  valour  of  the  Frsnch^piU 
the  enemy  in  danger  of  beipg  beaten  the  moment  tJwy 

ftould 
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ihouk)  land.     If  their  fchcmes  ^erc  difcovered^  or  if  B  O  O  K 

IV 

the  diff ofitioDs  they  were  making  at  fea,  ih<nj!d  point 

out  from  afar  the  p'ace  of  their  landing,  the  forces 
noight  repair  thither  and  prevent  it.  But  experience 
ihews  the  infelllble  advantage  of  fquadronsat  anchor. 

It  16  not  only  the  firing  of  broadfides  from  the  (hips 
to  cover  the  approach  of  the  boats  that  facilitates  land- 
ing; it  is  the  impoflibiiity  there  is  of  guarding  every 
part  of  the  coaft.  A  fquadron  at  anchor  threatens  too 
many  places  at  once.  Land  forces  move  very  (lowly 
about  the  windings  of  the  coaft,  while  the  boats  and 
floops  arrive  fpcedily  by  a  (horter  way.  The  aflailer 
follows  the  firing,  while  the  other  muft  go  all  alon^  the 
bow.  Difappointed  and  wearied  out  with  a  variety  of 
motions,  th'e  latter  is  not  lefs  apprehenfive  of  thofe  he 
fees  by  broad  dtty  light,  than  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
right  which  he  cannot  fee. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  oppofe  the  defcent,  the  firft 
tbing  to  be  done  is  to  fuppofe  it  aSually  accompiifhed  ;• 
all  our  courage  and  ftrength  is  then  exerted  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  delays  or  miilakes  of  the  enemy*  As 
foon  as  they  are  obferved  at  fea,  they  may  immediately 
be  expeded  on  land.  A  large  (bore,  on  which  a  land- 
ing may  be  efFeded,  will  always  leave  the  plain  of  the' 
Cape  open  to  invafion  ;  fo  that  the  chief  attention  muft 
be  direSed,  not  to  the  fea-fhore,  but  to  the  inland  parts.' 

Thx  inland  parts  are  in  general  covered  with  fugar- 
canes>  which  being  more  or  lefs  high,  according  to  their 
degree  of  maturity,  fucceffively  make  the  fields  appear 
fo  nrany  thickets.  Thefe  are  occafionally  fct  on  fire> 
cither  to  cover  a  n>arch,  or  to  retard  the  enemy's  purfuit, 
to  deceive  oraftonifh  him.  In  two  hours  tinrje,  inftead 
of  fields  covered  with  crops,  nothingis  to  be  fcen  but  an 
immcnfe  wafle,  covered  with  ftubble^ 

The 
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The  partitions  of  the  cane  grounds,  the  favannahs, 
and  the  fields  where  the  provifion  grows,  no  more  ob- 
ftrud  the  motions  of  an  army  than  our  meadows.  In** 
ftead  of  our  villages,  they  have  their  habitations,  which 
are  not  fo  populous,  but  (land  thicker.  The  thitk  and 
ftrait  hedges  of  citron-trees,  are  clofer  and  more  im- 
penetrable than  the  fences  that  inclofe  our  fields.  This 
is  what  conAitutes  the  greateft  difference  in  the  view  of 
the  fields  of  America  and  thofe  of  Europe. 

Throughout  the  plain  of  the  Cape  there  are  but 
few  riversj  fome  few  brooks,  little  hillocks ;  in  general 
the  country  is  flat,  there  are  fome  dikes  againft  inunda- 
tionsi  few  ditches  if  any,  a  wood  or  two,  but  not  very 
thick,  a  tew  fens,  a  ground  that  is  overflowed  in  a  ftorm, 
and  grows  dufty  again  with  twelves  hours  funfliine,  rivers 
that  fill  one  day  and  dry  the  next ;  fuch  is  the  general 
face  of  the  country.  This  diverfity  roufl  afford  advan- 
tageous encampAients,  and  it  muft  ever  be  remember- 
ed, that  in  a  defenfive  war,  the  poft  one  removes  to  can- 
not be  too  near  the  one  that  is  quitted. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a  writer  to  prefcribe  rules  to 
military  men.  Caefar  himfelf  told  us  what  he  had  done, 
not  what  we  are  to  da  Topographical  defcriptions,  de- 
termining the  goodnefs  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  poft,  the  com- 
bination of  marches,  the  art  of  encampments  and  re- 
treats, the  moft  learned  theory  ;  all  thefe  muft  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  eye  of  the  general,  who  with  the  princi- 
ples in  his  head,  and  the  materials  in  his  hand,  applies 
both  to  the  circumflancesof  the  time  and  place,  as  they 
chance  to  occur.  The  military  genius,  though  mathe- 
matical, is  dependent  on  fortune,  which  fuits  the  order 
of  the  operations  to  the  diverfity  of  appearances.  Rules 
are  liable  to  numberlefs  exceptions.  The  very  execu- 
tion almoft  always  alters  the  plan,  and  difcompofi^s  the 
fyftem  of  an  adion.    The  courage  or  fliynefs  of  the 

troops 
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troops,  the  raflinefs  of  the  enemy,  the  good  or  bacl  file-  BOOK 
cefs  of  his  meafures,  an  accidental  combat,  an  unfbre-  .  ^± 
feen  event,  a  ftorm  that  fwells  a  torrent,  a  high  wind 
that  conceals  a  fnare  or  an  ambufcade  under  clouds  of 
duff,  thunder  that  frightens  the  horfes,  or  is  confounded 
with  the  report  of  the  cannon,  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  which  conftantly  influences  the  fpirits  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  blood  of  the  foldiery :  all  thefe  are  fo 
many  phydcal  or  moral  caufes,  which  by  their  uncer- 
tainty may  overturn  the  beft  concerted  projeds. 

Whatever  place  is  made  choice  of  for  a  defcent  at 
St.  Domingo,  the  town  of  the  cape  will  always  be  the 
objeft.     The  landing  will  undoubtedly  be  fomewhere  in 
the  bay  of  the  Cape,  where  the  fliips  will  be  ready  to 
augment  the  land-forces  with  two  thirds  of  their  crews, 
and  to  furnifti  them  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
whatever  they  may  want  for  the  fiege  of  that  opulent 
fortrefs.     It  is  towards  this  bulwark  of  the  colony  that 
all  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  affailer  muff  be  diredcd. 
The   choice  of  advantageous  pofitions  will  in  forae 
meafure  make  up  for  the  inequality  of  numbers.   At  the 
moment  of  landing,  the  ground  muft  be  difputed  by 
fupporting  a  kind  of  faife  attack,  without  engaging  the 
whole  of  the  troops.     The  troops  muft  be  pofted  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  two  retreats,  the  one  towards 
the  Cape,  to  form  the  garrifon  of  that  place,  the  other 
in  the  narrow  paffcs  of  the  mountains,  where  they  will 
keep  an  intrenched  camp,  from  whence  they  may  annoy 
the  befiegers,  and  retard  the  taking  of  the  place.  Should 
the  place  furrender,  as  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
favour  the  evafion  of  the  troops  when  they  evacuate 
the  place,  all  the  bufinefs  would  not  yet  be  over.    The 
mountains  in  which  they  would  take  refuge,  inacceflible 
to  an  army>  furround  the  plain  with  a  double  or  treble 

chain. 
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BOOK  chain^  and  guard  the  inhabited  parts^  by  verjr  narrow 
pafiesy  which  may  be  eafily  defended.  The  principtl 
of  thefe  18  the  defile  of  the  great  river,  where  the  ene* 
my  would  find  two  or  three  palles  of  the  rivers  that 
teach  from  one  mountain  to  the  other.  In  this  place 
four  or  five  hundred  men  would  ftop  t he iiioft  numerous 
army,  by  only  finking  the  bed  of  the  waters.  This  re* 
fiftance  might  be  feconded  by  25*000  inhabitants,  both 
white  and  biack»  who  are  fettled  in  thefe  vallies.  As 
the  white  men  are  more  numerous  here  than  upon  the 
richer  lands,  and  their  crops  are  fmatler,  they  cannot 
afibrd  to  coofume  any  great  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
Europe^  fo  that  what  they  cultivate  is  chiefly  for  their 
own  fubiiftence  ;  from  this  they  might  eafiiy  fupply  the 
troops  that  (hould  defend  their  country.  Any  deficiency 
in  the  article  of  frefik  meat,  could  be  made  up  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  breed  vad  quantities  of  cattle  on  the 
backs  of  thefe  mountains. 

After  aiU  it  may  happen  that  the  firmnefs  of  the 
troops  may  be  worn  out  by  the  want  of  provifioos  or 
warlike  fiores^  and  they  may  be  either  forced  or  turned 
back.  This  fuggeAed  the  idea  fome  years  ago  at  Ver* 
failles,  of  building  a  fortified  town  in  the  center  of  the 
mounuins.  Marihal  Noailles  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
thisfcheme.  It  was  then  imagined,  that  by  means  of 
fome  redoubts  of  earth,  the  enomy  might  be  inticed  by 
regular  attacks,  and  infenfibly  exh^ufted  by  the  lofsof  a 
great  many  men,  in  a  climate  where  fickneis  defiroyi 
jDore  than  the  fword*  It  was  fuggefted  that  no  more 
ftrong- holds  fliould  beereded  on  the  frontiers,  where 
.ihey  lia  expofed  to  the  iovafioo  of  th^  mafUrs  of  the 
Xea,  becaufe  while  they  are  unable  to  defend  their  owa 
habitations,  they  become  fo  many  bulwarks  for  the  con<- 
queror^,  who  can  eafily  take  and  guard  them  with  their 

fliips, 
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ihipij  tiid  mftke  adcpcfit>ordraw^ffoni  thence  trms  tnd  B  O  O  HI 
mefi  takaef  the  vanquished  in  awe.    An  entirely  opea       ^* 
cottiitry  wofi  better  in  their  apiiuofb  for  a  power  that  hat 
nommXHW  ftr€i^4h»  Ihan  forces  dlQierred  and  for&kca 
upoa  ibdi-es  wafi^  and  depopttiated  by  the  inclemeocj 
of  the  climate* 

It  was  in  the  center  «f  the  sfiand  that  the  hopes  of 
-oAaMiAifl^  a  foUd  ^defence  wer«  conoetved.  A  rood  of 
.tWent]f  4m:  thirrty:  leagues,  fy4l  pf  obftacles ;  whet«  ererf 
imrdti  wouM  coftfeverai  fights,  in  which  the  advantage 
of  the  f>9As  would  rerfder  a  d«tachf»efit  formidable  to 
A  whole  urniy  ;  where  th$  rretaoviag  of  the  aniliery 
.wodd  be  ted^us  and  kboriiius  ^  where  the  difficuitTof 
icoflvogrs^  and  the  dtftance  of  copitnunicattoti  wkh  the 
Bcton  ;.  where  every  thin^in  flaort,  would  conrpirv  to 
ricftroy  the  enewiy «  fiich  was  to  be  a«  it  were  the  g4acit 
of  the  intekided  fortifioations.  This  capital  was  to  ftand 
-upon  high  gWHwd,  where  the  air  is  more  pure  and  tem«> 
perate  than  in  the  plains  below  $«i  the  midft  dFacom^ 
try  whkh.  would  fupply  the  tow^  with  lYecefiarios^  paiv. 
tkiiVarly  rke  5  ifurrotiiidcd  wiib  fiocits  a^  heixls^  which, 
feeding  upon  a  foil  moft  favourable  to  then*  incrcafe 
wouW  be*  referved  for  times  of  need  4  pn^Tided  with 
■fl:^«.ho*ifcsproporiio«ed  to  the  town  and  garriftw.  Such 
a  city  wfCMild  have  changed  the.  colony  iato  a  idngdom 
abk  to  fapport  ^itfclf  for  a  it>»g  tiine.;  whereas  its  pfe- 
fenti^leticeJoes  but  wc^k^^n  it,  and  having  ftiperftot- 
tiei  witjiomt  ^^teceflaries*  itenrit^hea  a  few  pi^rietors 
wiiiio^  AfScfrdil^  thent  faAenaitce. 

I3F  tbti^rteiny  fcUd  made  rtn»iifelv»smaAersof  fhefea- 
coaft^  whtcti  Yff^M  non  be  diluted  wi«b  them^  and  were 
defirons'^f:  e^HeSing  the  produce,,  tliey  wovM  'ftand  in 
-oced  of  whote  atmies  to  keep  mnrdy  upon  ike  dtfcn- 
five;  f*ar  more  thfin  this,*  the  contiiiual eacorfidns  from 
the  oenter  wolbU  not  permit  them  to  4o.     l^he  troops 

in 
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B  O  O  K  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland,  always  fare  of  a  reff^ee- 
table  retreat,  might  eafily  be  relieved  by  recruits  from 
Europe,  which  would  find  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  to 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  fo  immenfe  a  circumference ; 
whereas  all  the  Engltfli  fleets  would  not  be  fofficient  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  which  the  climate  would  be  cod^ 
tinually  making  in  their  garrifens. 

Notwithstanding  rhe  evidence  of  thefe  advao* 
tages,  the  projed  of  a  fortifica^tion  in  the  moontaids 
has  been  dropt»  and  a  fyftero  purfued,  which  would  con- 
fine the  whole  defence  of  the  iiland  to  the  mole  of  St. 
Nicholas.  This  new  plan  could  not  fail  of  being  ap- 
plauded by  the  planters,  who  do  not  like  to  fee  ramparts 
near  their  plantations,  as  they  do  them  more  mifchief 
than  they  can  do  them  good.  They  are  fenfible,  that 
the  whole  force  being  direded  to  one  point,  they  ihouU 
have  none  but  light  troops  left  in  their  neighbourhood 
on  the  three  coafts,  which  are  fufficient  to  drive  away 
the  privateers  with  their  batteries,  and  are  befides  very 
convenient  defenders,  ever  ready  to  yield  without  re- 
fiftance,  and  todifperfe  or  capitulate  on  the  lead  intima- 
tion of  an  invafion. 

'  This  plan,  fo  favourable  to  private  intereft,  has  alfo 
met  whh  the  approbation  of  fome  perfons  well  verfed 
in  military  afiatrs*  They  were  of  opinioii,  that  the  few 
troops  which  the  colony  will  admit  of,  beingina  manner 
loft  in  fo  large  an  ifland  as  St.  Domingo,  would  make  an 
appearance  at.^the  Mole.  '  Bombardopolis  is  the  place 
that  has  been  chofen,  as  the  mofl  refpedable  poft.  This 
new  city  ftands  on  the  margin  of  a  plain,  which  is  high 
.eiuHigh  to  be  cool.  Its  territory  is  coveted  with  a  na- 
tural f^vsnnah,  and  adorned  wttbgrbves  of  palm  trees  of 
various  kinds.  •  It  is  not  overlooked,  which  is  an  un^offl- 
Bion  circumftance  at  St.  Domingo.  It  might  be  made  a 
regular  place^  and  of  any  firengtht  If  it  did  not  prevent  an 

invafioD, 
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invaficHij  it  would  at  lead  hinder  the  conquerors^  from  B  O  O  K 
getting  a  firm  eftablifliment  upon  the  coafts.  * 

It  were  to  be  wiihed^  fay  the  ftatefmen^  that  from  the 
firft  moment  they  begun  the  works  at  the  Mole,  they 
had  at  once  fortified  it  to  the  degree  that  fo  advantageous 
a  fituation  will  admit  of.  It  is  a  treafure>  the  pofieffion 
of  which  fliouid  have  been  fecured  as  foon  as  it  was 
difcovered.  Should  this  precious  key  of  St.  Domingo* 
and*  indeed*  of  ail  America,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh*  which  it  may  very  poffibly  do  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war,  which  cannot  be  far  off,  this  Gibraltar 
of  America,  would  be  more  fatal  to  France  and  Spain* 
than  even  that  of  Europe. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  all  the  precautions  which  have 
been  taken  hitherto  for  the  defence  of  St.  Domingo* 
have  had  fo  little  folidity  in  them.  As  long  as  forecaft 
And  protedion  fliall  be  confined  to  fecondary  means* 
which  can  only  protrad,  not  prevent,  the  conqueft  of 
the  ifland,  no  invariable  plan  can  be  purfued.  Fixed 
principles  are  the  charter  of  fucb  powers  as  can  depend 
upon  their  naval  force,  to  prevent  the  lofs  of*  or  fecure 
the  recovery  of  their  colonies.  Thofe  of  France 
are  not  gufarded  by  thofe  floating  arfenals,  which  can  at 
the  fame  time  attack  and  defend.  Their  mother  coun- 
try is  not  yet  pofiefled  of  fuch  a  liavy  as  to  make  her 
formidable.  But  does  (he  at  leaft  govern  her  pofleflions 
abroad  by  the  maxims  of  found  policy  and  good  order  f 
This  is  what  we  (hall  next  inquire  into. 

The  Britifli  government  ever  aduated  by  the  nati-  Examina- 

onal  fpirit,  which  feldom  deviates  from  the  true  interefls  1*^"  !f  *^® 

1  >  govern** 

of  the  ftate,  has  carried  into  the  new  world  that  right  or  ment  efta- 
property  which  is  the  ground  work  of  her  legiflation.  ¥*^^  ^\ 
From  a  convi&ion*  that  a  man  never  thinks  he  fairly  jflands. 
poffefles  any  thing  but  what  iie  has  lawfully  acquired. 
Vol.  III.  Ee  they 
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BOOK  rhey  havc»  inrieed»  (bid  che  latids,  Imt  «t  a  vtry  modc'- 
'  rate  price  to  fnch  as  were  \»itti«ig  to  dear  tfaem.  This 

affpcsrcd  to  them  Hk  futtA  ««y  'm  lutftea  cd  ths  ciihi- 
▼arion  of  the  fauids,  and  to  preivcBt  pMUtitm  acnd  jsa- 
bufiesy  the  necefliiry  ronfequernxs  of  m  (ikftiibtttkn 
guided  iiy  ctapricetor  im^ovr^ 
Istherieht  F^^AiTCE  fais  taklm  a  mettiiwl  frciriittgly  motx  gene- 
of  property  roffss,  ImA  n(K  fi»  prodent*  that  of  grunnag  lands  taaU 
rcfpcaediri  ^^o  ftppited  (w  than.  No  regafd  «ras  paid  to  their  a- 
IflandtT^  biJities  ^r  <ircamftat)Ce8 ;  tte  intcrcft 'of  their  patrons 
tletermifyed  the  ekteat  of  the  laid  they  obtanied.  lo- 
de^,  it  wae  ftipuiaAed,  that  tbey  Aibtid  begto  their  fet* 
tiements  within  a  year  after  the  ^-ant,  and  tiot  dtTcoa*- 
tinue  theckdringof  tiie  gfd«nd»  apooyatn  of  forfeiture. 
6«t  beiidcs  the  hahrdAKip  ot  requiring  thofe  wntm  to  be 
at  the  expence  of  clearing  the  laiid>  who  could  notaf* 
ferd  to  pufchaie^  thepesahy  fell  Upon  ttiem  only,  v^ 
%ot  having  the  advaot^ge  of  family  and  fiM-timc^  could 
Bot  make  iatiered  u^itii  tlic'^4*eat ;  lor  <uf  on  mieiors  wb^ 
being  leftdeftitute  by  the  death  of  tfbeir  parents,  oaght 
rather  to  have  been  a^Iifted  by  the  pubtic  ;  whereas  eve* 
ry  proprietor  who  was  w^U  iteconnmeDd^d  or  (upportad» 
was  not  caHed  to  acrnount^  though  be  let  his  grounds  lie 
fa^llow. 

To  thispartiality»  which  evidently  retarded  tfaefjro- 
grefs  of  the  coloniea,  w«  may  add  a  mimber  of  ili^jiBlg- 
ed  regul&tk>as  relativ<e  to^omeftic  life.  Firft,  it  was  re« 
quired  of  every  perfon  who  obtained  a  grant  of  land>  to 
plant  5C0  trenches t>f  noantoc  for  every  flave  he  had  up- 
on his  plantation.  This  lorder  was  iequaliy  ^detrimebttt 
both  to  private  and  piiblic  intereA,  as  it  corapened  rbe 
planter  to  encumbiir  his igroond  wjinhthiscikiinaty  pro*' 
dodicR)  when  it  was  able  to  bear  richer  crops,  andltn^ 
der^d  the  poor  grboodst  Kvihicb  w^re  otiiy  fit  for  this 
kind  of  culture,  ufelefs.  This  double  fault  could  not  but 

leffen 
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Icffen  the  growth  of  Allkimb  of  cdmmoditics ;  And  in-  BOOK 
deed  this  law^  which  affefted  the  Mpbhl  of  property, 
has  never  been  (Irifily  put  in  executtan  ;  but  as  it  has 
alfo  never  been  repealed,  it  ftill  retnaihs  a  fcourge  in  the 
hand  of  any  ignorant,  capricious^  or  paflionate  tnini(ler» 
vrho  may  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  it  againft  the  inhabitants. 
Thi?  evil,  great  as  it  ij,  is  however  the  leaft  of  their  grie- 
vances. The  rettraint  of  the  Agrarian  laws  is  flHl  increaf- 
td  by  the  burden  of  the  labours  impofed  upon  the  vaflals. 
Thikx  was  a  time  in  Europe,  that  of  the  feudal  go- 
vermnicnt,  when  gold  and  filver  had  Utile  or  nothing  to 
do  with  public  or  private  bargains.     The  nobles  ferved 
theftate,  not  with  their  purfes,  but  with  their  perfons ; 
and  thofe  of  their  vafTah,  who  ^ere  their  property  by 
right  of  <ionqueft,  paid  them  a  kitid  of  quit-rent  or  ho* 
^^e^9  either  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  in  fo  much  la- 
bour.    Thefe  cuftoms,  fo  deftruaive  to  men  and  lands, 
tended  to  perpetuate  that  barbarity  to  which  they  owed 
their  rife.     But  at  laft  they  were  dropped  gradually,  as 
the  authority  6f  kings  prevailed  in  overthrowing  the  in- 
dependence and  tyranny  of  the  great,  by  reftoring  free- 
dom to  the  people. Tbaprince,  now  become  thefole  maf- 
ter,  abolifhed,  as  a  magiftrate,  fomeabufesarifing  from 
the  right  of  war,  which  deftroys  every  other  right*  But 
fcveral  of  thefe  ufurpations,  which  time  had  confecrat-^ 
ed,  were  flill  retained.  That  of  the  average,  or  a  certain 
proportion  of  labour  required  of  the  vaflals,  has  been 
kept  up  in  fomeflates,  where  the  nobles  have  loft  all,  and 
the  people  have  not  acquired  any  advantage  by  it;  The 
liberty  of  Prance  is  at  this  day  infringed  by  this  public 
bondage,  and  this  injuftice  has  been  methodixed>  as  if  to 
give  it  a  colour  of  juftice.  The  confequences  of  this  hor- 
Hd  fyftem  have  been  ftill  more  feverely  felt  in  the  colo- 
nies.  The  culture  of  thefe  lands,  from  the  nature  of  thji 
climate,  and  of  tiic  produSions,  requiring  expedition, 
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BOOK  cannot  eafily  fpare  a  number  of  hands  to  be  fent  a  great 
way  off,  and  employed  in  public  works,  which  are  of- 
ten ufelefsf  and  (hould  never  be  carried  on  but  by  idle 
bands.  If  the  mother  country,  with  all  the  yarious 
means  (he  can  employ,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  cor- 
re£l:  or  mitigate  the  hardfhips  of  thefe  fervices,  (be 
ought  to  confider  what  evils  muft  refult  from  them  be- 
yond the  feas,  where  the  dire£tion  of  thefe  works  is 
committed  to  two  overfeers,  who  can  neither  be  di- 
reded,  cenfured,  nor  controuled,  in  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cife  of  abfolute  power*  But  the  jtfaa  burden  of  thefe 
fervices  is  light,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
taxes. 

A  TAX  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contribution  towards 
taxet  pro-    Public  expehce,  nece(rary  for  the  prefervation  of  private 
perly^  Ic-     property.     The  peaceable  enjoyment  of  lands  antl  rc- 
vicd  in  the  yeimcs,  requires  a  proper  force  to  defend  ihcm  from  in- 
iilands  ?       vafion,  and  a  police  that  fecures  the  liberty  of  improving 
them.  Whatever  is  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic order,  is  right  and  juft ;  whatever  is  levied  beyond 
this,  is  extortion.   Now  all  the  government  expences^ 
which  the  mother  country  is  at  for  the  colonies,  are  re- 
paid her  by  the  reftraint  laid  upon  them,  to  cultivate  for 
her  alone,,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  beft  adapted  to 
her  wants.  This  fubje3ion  is  the  moft  grievous  of  all  tri- 
butes, and  ought  to  exempt  them  from  all  other  taxes. 
Any  one  muft  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  who  reflefis 
en  the  difference  of  fituation  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new.     In  Europe,  fubfiftence  and  home  confump- 
tion  are  the  principal  objed  of  culture  and  of  manu- 
fadures  ;  exportation  only  carries  off"  the  overplus.  In 
the  iflands,  tHe  whole  is  to  be  exported.    There,  fub- 
fiflence  and  property  are  alike  precarious. 

In  Europe,  war  only  deprives  the  manufafturerand 
the  hu(bandman  of  their  foreign  trade ;  the  bu(inefs  Hill 
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goes  on  at  home.    In  the  iflands,  hoftilities  annihilate  ^  ^^  ^ 
every  thing,  there  are  no  more  fales,  no  more  bargains, 
no  more  circulation ;  the  planter  hardly  recovers  his 
cods. 

In  Europe,  the  owner  of  a  fmall  eftate,  who  can  af- 
ford to  lay  out  but  little,  improves  his  land  as  much  in 
proportion  as  he  that  has  a  wide  domain  and  immenfe 
treaftires..  In  the  iflands,  the  improvement  of  the 
fmalieft  plantation  requires  a  pretty  good  Aock  jto  be- 
gin with. 

In  Europe,  it  is  commonly  one  citixen  that  i«  indebt- 
ed to  another  :  and  the  ftate  is  not  impoveriflied  by 
thefe  private  debts.  Thofe  of  the  iflands  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  Many  planters,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
labour  of  clearing  their  grounds,  and  to  repair  the  lof- 
fes  incurred  by  the  misfortunes  of  war,  which  had  put 
a  flop  to  their  exports,  have  been  obliged  to  borrow 
fuch  large  fums,  that  they  may  beconiidered  rathers  as 
farming  the  trade,  than  as  proprietors  of  the  plantations. 

WHETHER  thefe  refledions  have  not  occurred  to 
the  French  miniftry^  or  whether  particular  circumftan- 
ces  have  obliged  them  to  depart  from  their  plan,  cer- 
.  tain  it  is  they  have  added  frefli  taxes  to  the  obligation 
;ilready  laid  on  the  colonies  to  draw  all  their  ncceflaries 
from  France,  and  to  fend  thither  all  their  own  commo- 
dities. Every  negro  has  been  taxed.  In  fome  fettle- 
ments,  this  poll  tax  has  b.eien  confined  to  the  working 
blacks,  in  others  it  was  laid  on  all  the  flayes  without  dif- 
tinSion.  Bpth  thofe  arrangements  have  been  oppofed 
by  the  colony  aflembled  at  St.  Domingo :  let  us  now 
judge  of  the  force  of  their  arguments. 

Children,  old  and  infirm  men  make  up  about  one 
third  of  the  flaves.  Far  from  being  ufefiil  to  the  plant- 
er, fome  of  them  are  only  a  dead  weight,  which  huma- 
nity alone  can  prompt  him  to  fupport,  while  the  reil 
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BOOK  can  aflFord  him  but  diftaot  and  uncertain  hopes.    It  is 

IV 

hard  to  coBceivc  how  the  treafury  (houid  have  thought 
of  taxing  aa  objeft  that  u  already  chargeable  to  the 
owner. 

Thk  poll  lax  open  blacka  extands  beycmd  the  grave ; 
that  tfl  to  fay,  it  ii  fixed  uppn  a  perfon  who  exifts  no 
more.  Suppefe  a  flavo  dies  after  the  aficffment  has 
been  madc»  tho  matter  muft  go  on  paying  the  tax, 
though  he  is  already  a  great  lofer  by  the  death  of  his 
black,  who  was  a  part  of  his  property,  and  vbofe  U- 
hour  was  a  part  of  his  income. 

£v|;m  the  working  flaves  are  not  an  esa€k  tariff  of 
the  appraifemcnt  of  a  planter's  income.  With  a  few 
negroes,  a  good  foil  will  yield  more  than*  a  poor  one 
ivtll  with  a  great  many.  .  The  commodities  are  not  all 
of  the  fame  ? alue  tho'  they  are  all  procured  by  the  la- 
bour of  thofe  perfons  upon  whom  the  tax  is  equally 
laid.  The  changing  from  one  kind  of  culture  to  ano- 
ther, which  the  gfoiind  requires,  fufpends  for  a  while 
the  produce  of  labour.  Droughts,  inundations,  fires, 
devouring  infefls,  often  deftroy  the  fruits  of  labour. 
Suppofe  all  things  alike,  a  lefler  number  of  hands  makes 
in  proportion  a  le0er  quantity  of  fugap ;  either  becaufe 
the  whole  of  the  wants  muft  be  taken  into  conflderati- 
ooy  or  becaufe  Ubour  is  truly  produdive  only  fo  far  as 
it  can  feize  the  moft  favourable  opportunities. 

Thx  poll  tax  upon  blacks  becomes  a  more  intolera- 
ble grievance  ftill  in  time  of  war.  A  planter  who  can- 
not then  difpofe  of  his  commodities,  and  muft  nm  in 
debt  to  fupport  himfelf  and  to  keep  up  his  land,  is  fur« 
ther  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  (laves  whofe  labour  will 
hardly  be  equivalent  to  their  maintenance.  Nay  he  is 
often  con  ftrained  to  fend  them  far  from  his  plantation^  for 
fhe  imaginary  wants  of  the  colony,,  to  feed  them  there 
at  his  own  expepce^  and  to  fee  them  periflij  whilft  he 
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under  the  cru«l  ntcdtty  of  rephcing  tJiefn  one  time  or 
ofcher>  if  evcsr  he  meaits  ta  retrieve  his  wafted  and  fink- 
ii%  ItfMk 

The  bmrdeo  ef  the  poll  tax  lay  ftiH  Heavier  upon  fuch 
of  tke  pfopi t^ort  at  were  abfcnt  frem  rtve  coiony,  for 
tfaeie  were  eoademaed  to  pay  tKe  tax  treble,  which  was 
llie  laorc  oajuft^  as  it  was  a  matter  of  tndi4Ference  to 
France  whether  her  commodities  were  confumed  at 
l»me  or  in  tbe  iflaixk.  If  could  net  furely  be  her  in- 
teniion  to  hinder  the  emigration  of  the  col^nids.    It  is 

only  by  the  miWnefs  of  the  government  that  citizens 
can  be  fixed  in  a  countryf  not  by  prohibitions  and  pe- 
nalties. Befidesy  men  who  by  hazardous  labours  car- 
ried on  in  a  futtry  dimate,  had  contributed  to  the  pub- 
Jic  prefperky^  ottght  to  have  been  indulged  in  the  liber- 
ty of  ending  their  days  in  the  temperate  regions  of  tht 
mother  country.  Nothing  could  more  efiFe£lually  roqze 
the  ambition  and  adivitj  of  the  numbers  of  idfe  peQpIe, 
than  to  be  fjpedators  of  their  fortuncj^  and  the  flate 
might  thus  get  rid  of  the(b  nfekfs  men  to  the  profit  of 
indaftrf  and  commerce. 

N0THIM6  can  be  more  dctrimcntaT  tp  both  than  this 
laxiitg  of  the  bricks,  as  the  neceffity  of  felling  obliges 
the  planter  to  lower  the  price  of  his  goods,  S^jfojg 
cheap  can  never  be  an  advantage,  l>ujt  when  it  is  the  re* 
ftth  of  great  pIcnJty,  and  of  a  v^ry  btift  circulation. 
But  a  man  is  ruined  if  he  mufl  conftaotly  carry  on  % 
lofing  trade,  in  order  to  pay  taxes.  Trade  is  deftroyed 
by  the  abforbing  channels  of  the  tr^afury,  which,  i%  al- 
ways receiving,  but  never  returns  any  thing. 

Lastly  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  levy  this  ta:r. 
Every  proprietor  mgftgivQ  in  an  annual  account  of  the 
nuxDber  of  his  flaves.  To  ffevent  falfe  entries,  they 
muft  be  verified  by  clerks  or  excifemen.  Every  negro 
that  isnot  entered  fhould  be  forfeited  ;  which  wou'd  be 
a  very  abfurd  pradice,  becaufe  every  labouring  negro  is 
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B  O  O  K  fo  much  ftocks  ^nd  by  feizing  him,  you  diminKh  the 
culture,  tnd  annihilate  the  very  objed  for  which  the 
duty  was  laid.  So  it  is  that  in  the  colonies,  where  no- 
thing can  profper  without  a  profound  tranquillity,  a 
deftrudive  war  is  carried  on  between  the  finance  and 
the  planter.  Law-fuits  are  numerous,  removals  fre- 
quent, rigorous  meafures  become  neceflfary,  and  the 
cods  are  great  and  ruinous. 

Ip  the  negro  tax  is  unjuft  in  its  extent,  unequal  in  its 
repartition,  and  complicate  in  the  mode  of  levying  it; 
the  tax  laid  upon  the  commodities  that  are  carried  out 
of  the  colonies,  is  nearly  as  injudicious.  The  govern- 
ment ventured  to  do  it  from  a  perfuafion  that  this  duty 
would  fall  entirely  upon  the  confumer  and  the  mer- 
chant ;  but  there  cannot  be  9,  more  dangerous  error  in 
political  oeconomy,  than  this  is. 

The  a£t  of  confuming  does  not  fupply  money  to  buy 
what  is  confumed;  this  mud  be  gained  by  labour ;  and 
all  labour,  if  things  are  traced  up  to  their  origin,  is  in 
fad  paid  by  the  firft  prpprietor  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth.  This  being  the  cafe,  no  one  article  can  be 
always  growing  dearer,  but  all  the  reft  muft  rife  in  pro- 
portion. In  this  (ituation,  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made 
upon  any  of  them.  If  this  equilibrium  between  the 
articles  of  commerce  be  removed,  the  confumption  of 
the  advanced  article  will  increafe,  and  if  it  decreafe, 
the  price  will  fall  of  courfe,  and  the  dearnefs  will  have 
been  only  tranfient. 

The  merchant  can  no  ipofe  take  t)ie  duty  upon  him 
than  the  confumer.  He  may,  indeed,  advance  it  once  or 
twice,  but  if  he  cannot  make  a  natural  and  neceflary 
profit  upon  the  commodities  fo  taxed,  he  will  foon  drop 
that  branch  of  trade.  To  hope  that  competition  will 
force  him  to  take  the  payment  of  the  duty  ou(  of  his 
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profits,  is  to  fuppofe  that  his  profits  were  exorbitant,  B  O  O  iC 
and  that  the  concipetition  which  was  then  infufBcientf 
will  grow  bri&er  when  the  profits  are  lefs.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
profits  no  more  than  necefiary,  it  is  fuppofing  that  the 
competition  will  fubfift,  though  the  profits  that  gave 
rife  to  it  fubfift  no  longer.  We  mud  admit  all  thefe 
abfurdities,  or  allow  that  it  is  the  planter  in  the  iflands 
who  pays  the  duty,  whether  it  be  levied  from  the  firft, 
fecond,  or  hundredth  hand. 

Far  from  thus  burthening  the  cultivation  of  the  co- 
lonies with  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  libera- 
lities, fince  by  the  (late  of  prohibition  in  which  their 
trade  is  kept,  thefe  liberalities,  with  all  the  fruits  of 
them,  muft  of  necefCty  return  to  the  mother-coun* 
try. 

If  the  ihuation  of  a  (late  that  is  involved  by  Io(res  or 
mifmanagement,  will  not  admit  of  liberalities,  or  ea(]ng 
thefubjedsof  their  burthens,  the  payment  of  the  tax- 
es in  colonies  themfelves  might,  at  leaft,  be  fuppreded, 
and  the  produce  of  them  levied  at  home.  This  would 
be  the  n^xt  beft  fyftem  that  could  be  purfued,  and 
would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  two  worlds. 

Nothing  is  fo  pleafing  to  an  American,  as  to  remove 
from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denotes  his  dependence. 
Wearied  with  the  importunities  of  colleQors,  he  abhors 
a  (landing  tax,  and  dreads  the  increafe  of  them.  He 
feeks  in  vain  for  that  liberty  which  he  thought  to  have 
found  at  the  didance  of  two  th<^ufand  leagues  £rom  Eu- 
rope. He  fpurns  at  a  yoke  which  purfues  him  through 
the  (lorms  of  the  ocean.  Difcontented  and  inwardly  re- 
pining at  the  reftraint  he  dill  feels,  he  thinks  with  indig- 
nation on  his  native  country,  which,  by  the  name  of 
mother,  calls  for  his  blood  indead  ot  feeding  him.  Re- 
move the  image  of  his  chains  from  his  fight ;  let  his 
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BOOK  riches  paj  tbeir  tribute  to  tho  motker^country  ooty  tl 
^^*  landing  there,  and  he  vill  fiincy  WimMl  free  and  pirn* 
kged;  though  at  the  fanne  time,  bf  lowering  the  value 
of  his  oWn  conunodities,  and  etihanciiig  the  price  of 
thofe  that  come  from  Europe,  he>  in  fa£b>  uhiinate^ 
bears  the  load  of  a  tax  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

Navigatoes  wiU  alfo  find  an  advantage  in  paying 
duty  ont/  upon  goods  that  have  reached  the  pkceof 
their  deilination  in  tbeir  fuU  value  and  w>ilho«tf  8i>y 
rifque^  and  will  reftore  the  capital  of  their  ftock  abng 
vith  the  profits.  They  wiU  not  then  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  purchafed  of  the  prince  the  very  hazards 
of  ihipwreck,  and  of  lofing  a  c^rgo  for  which  they  hsti 
paid  duty  at  embarking.  Thetf  (hi'ps^  on  the  contrary) 
will  bring  back  in  goods  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  riie 
produdions  being  advanced  in  value  about  turenty- 
one  per  cent,  by  exportation,  the  duty  wtll  hardly  be 
felt. 

Lastly,  the  confumer  himfelf  Witt  be  a. gainer  by  ifi 
becaufe  the  colooift  and  (he  merchant  cannot  benefit  by 
any  regulation,  of  which  in  time  he  wHl  not  feel  the 
good  ^ffeSs.  Alt  the  taxes  will  no  fooner  be  reduced  to 
a  fingle  one>  but  trade  will  be  clogged  with  fewer  forma- 
lities, fewer  delays,  fewer  charges,  and  confequently  the 
goods  can  \m  afibrded  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Even  the  ftate  \i(t)f  might  find  a  confiderable  politi- 
cal advantage  in  thfs.  By  this  new  arrangement,  there 
would  befuch  a  thing  as  a  country,  in  outward  appear- 
ance exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  enjoying  abfolute  fran- 
chife.  Such  an  event  would  be  the  more  ftriking,  at  a 
time  when  the  EngUlh  colonies  groan  under  the  burthen 
of  frefh  taxes.  The  contraft  would  aggravate  their  fuf- 
fcrings  ;  their  murmurs  and  their  boldnefs  would  koo«^ 
no  bounds;  they  would  learn  to  place  fome  confidence 
in  a  government  which  they  have  hitherto  accufed  ot 

being 
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being  tyrannical ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  revolt  in  North-  BOOK 

Americay  that  vaA  region  vtou\d  be  lefs  afraid  of  putting 

itfeU  under  the  prote^^ion  of  France. 

This   fyftem  of  moderation,   which  every   thing 

.  feema  topointouias  the  fitted,  will  be  eafily  introduced. 

All  the  productions  of  the  iilands  are  fubjeft,  at  their 

entry  into  the  kingdom,  to  the  name  of  Domaine  d'Oc- 

cidenr,  or  wefttrn  domain,  which  is  fixed  at  three  and 

a  half  per  cent,  with  two  fols  (A  penny.)  per  livre. 

Their  value,  which  is  the  rule  for  the  payment  of  the 

duty,  is.  determined  in  the  months  of  January  and 

July.    It  is  fixed  at  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  per  cent. 

below  the  real  courfe.     The  weftern  office  allows  be- 

fides  a  more  considerable  tare  than  the  feller  in  trade 

does;    Add  to  this  duty,  that  which  the  commodities 

payat  the  cuftom-houfcs  of  the  colonies,  which  brings 

in  much  the  fame,  and  thofe  that  are  paid  in  the  inland 

parts  of  the  iilands,  and  we  fliall  have  the  whole  of  the 

revenue  which  the  government  draws  from  the  fettie- 

ments  in  America. 

If  this  fund  was  confounded  with  the  other  revenues 
of  the  ftate,  we  might  be  apprehenfive  that  it  was  not 
applied  to  its  deflination,  which  (hould  be  folely  the 
protedion  of  the  iflands.  The  unforefcen  exigencies  of 
the  royal  treafury  would  infallibly  divert  it  into  another 
channel.  There  are  fome  moments  when  the  critical 
ftate  of  the  difeafe  will  not  admit  of  calculating  the  in* 
conveniences  of  the  remedy.  The  moft  urgent  neceffi- 
ty  engroITes  the  attention.  Nothing  then  is  fafe  from 
the,  gripe  of  arbitrary  power,  urged  by  the  wants  of  the 
prefent  moment.  The  miniftry  takes  and  continues 
emptying,  in  hopes  of  replacing  (hortly,  but  thefc 
hopes  arc  always  baiBed  by  ffefli  wants. 

Hence  it  appears  that  it  would  be  highly  necc (try 
that  the  cheft  deftiiied  for  the  duties  on  the  produQions 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  the  coloniesy  ihould  be  quite  feparate  from  the  reve- 
nues of   the  kingdom.     The  monies  depoHted  there 
would  always  be  ready  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  thofe 
fettlements.     The  colonift  who  always  has  ftock  to 
fend  over  to  Europe,  would  gladly  give  it  for  bills  of  ex- 
change, when  he  was  once  aflfured  that  they  would  meet 
with  no  delays  or  difficulties.  This  kind  of  bank  would 
foon  create  a  new  tie  and  freih  correfpondence  between 
the  mother*country  and  the  iflands;  the  court  woaM 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  their  affairs  in 
thefe  diftant  countries,  and  would  recover  the  credit 
they  haveJong^fince  loft,  but  which  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  efpecially  in  time.of  war.    We  (hall  now 
put  an  end  to  our  difcuffions  on  taxes,  and  pafs  on  to 
what  concerns  the  militia. 
Is  the  mi-        Th£  French  iflands,  like  thofe  of  other  nations,  had 
Utia  well    no  regular  troops  at  firft.     The  adventurers,  who  had 
in^thc  ^      conquered  them,  took  a  pride  in  defending  themfclves, 
French       and  the  defcendents  of  thofe  intrepid  men  thought  them- 
iflandft?      fclves   ftrong   enough  to  guard  their  own  poflfeflions. 
They  had  nothing,  indeed,  to  do  but  to  repulfe  a  few 
veflels,  which  came  and  landed  fome  Tailors  and  foldiers, 
as  undifciplined  as  themfelves. 

Things  are  now,  and,  indeed,  muft  have  undergone 
an  alteration.  As  thefe  fettlements  became  more  con- 
fiderable,  it  was  to  be  expeded  that  they  would  fooner 
or  later  be  attacked  by  European  fleets  and  armiesy 
and  this  made  it  neceffary  to  fend  them  other  defenders. 
The  event  has  (hewn  the  infufficiency  of  a  few  fcattered 
battalions,  to  make  head  againft  the  land  and  fea  forces 
of  England.  The  colonifts  themfelves  have  been  con- 
vinced that  their  own  efforts  could  never  prevent  a  re- 
volution, and  fearing  that  a  fruitlefs  reHftance  would 
only  cxafperate  the  enemy,  they  were  more  inclined  to 

capitulate 
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capitulate  than  to  fight.     Having  become  political  cal-  BOOK 
culators  they  felt  themfelves  unfit  for  nnilitary  operati-        ^^' 
ons,  and  paid  their  money  to  be  difchargcd  from  a 
fervice,  which,  though  glorious  in  its  principle,  had 
degenerated  into  a  burthenfome  fervitude.     The  mili- 
tia was  fupprefTed  in  1764. 

This  ad  of  compliance  has  been  applauded  by  thofc 
who  only  confidered  this  inftitution  as  the  means  of 
preferving  the  colonies  from  all  foreign  invafions. 
They  imagined  very  judicioufly  that  it  was  unreafon- 
able  to  require  that  men,  who  were  grown  old  under 
the  hardftiips  of  a  fcorching  climate,  in  order  to  raif©> 
a  large  fortune,  fliould  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame 
dangers  as  thofe  poor  viQims  of  our  ambition  who  are 
perpetually  hazarding  their  lives  for  five  pence  a  day. 
Such  a  facrificc  has  appeared  unnatural,  and  the  miniftry 
who  gave  up  fo  vain  and  burthenfome  a  defence  have 
been  applauded  by  fome. 

Others,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Ame- 
rican fettlements,  have  not  judged  fo  favourably  of 
this  innovation.  The  militia,  fay  they,  is  neceflary  to 
preferve  the  interior  police  of  the  iflands,  to  prevent 
the  revolt  of  the  flaves,  to  check  the  incurfions  of  the 
fugitive  negroes,  to  hinder  the  banditti  from  aflembling 
in  troops,  to  proteQ  the  navigation  along  the  coafts, 
and  to  keep  ofF  the  corfairs.  If  the  inhabitants  arc  not 
embodied,  if  they  have  neither  commanders  nor  ftand- 
ards,  which  of  them  will  march  to  the  affiftance  of  his 
neighbours?  Their  is  no  one  to  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
no  one  to  command  him ;  and  that  harmony  and  uni- 
formity of  aSion,  without  which  nothing  is  done  pro- 
perly, will  totally  be  interrupted. 

These  refleftions,  which,  though  ftriking  and  na- 
tural, had  at  firft  efcaped  the  court  of  Verfailles,  have 

quickly 
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quickly  made  her  retrad.  'They  reftorcd  the  miGtb 
fafter  than  they  had  aboMftied  it.  As  early  as  the  year 
1766,  the  Leeward  inlands  fubmitted  to  it  withotitany 
great  refiftaf)ce>  though  an  oppofition  jnight  have  been 
expeded  from  the  continuance  of  the  new  taxes,  whefl 
their  objeS  no  longer  fubfifted*  St.  Domingo  warmly 
cxpoflulated  againft  this  abufe  o^an  authority^  i^hich 
^as  too  fially  and  too  fkkle,  not  to  excite  mutmuf- 
ings. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  adminiflrator,  who  vfas  eye 
ivitnefs  to  the  oppofition  which  the  re-eftablifhment  rf 
a  forced  militia  met  with  from  the  inhab'rtanis  of  St. 
Dcmiingo,  propofed  to  make  it  voluntary.  He  made 
RO  doubt  but  that  the  profpeA  of  glory  or  fortune 
would  have  induced  hall  the  Colony,  whofe  exampk 
would  have  influenced  the  other  half,  to  folicit  as  an 
honour  what  they  abhorred  as  a  yoke.  But  this  expe- 
dient, ingenious  as  it  was,  and  eflFe^ua!  as  it  would 
have  been>  was  improper,  becaufe  it  would  have  af- 
fe3ed  that  uniformity  which  ought  to  fubfift  between 
iilands  that  are  under  the  fame  government.  Such  a 
diftinflion  would  have  lard  the  foundation  of  jealoufies 
and  divifions,  which  would,  fooner  or  later,  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  colonies,  if  not  to  the  mother  coun- 
try itfelf. 

Without  any  of  thefe  political  artifices,  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Domingo  have  refumed  the  military  fervice. 
Indeed  tt^has  been  with  reluQance,  founded  upon 
grievances  which  cannot  be  too  foon  redreflfed.  It  is 
well-known,  that  a  militia  is  a  great  reftraint  upon  ci- 
vil liberty,  which  they  are  more  jealous  of  in  the  colo- 
nies than  we  are  in  Europe,  where  we  hear  of  nothing 
but  authority.  It  expofes  the  citizen  to  numberlefs  vexa- 
tions. The  evils  it  has  occafioned  have  llampcd  a 
fenfe  of  horror  for  this  kind  of  fervitude,  which  none 

can 
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Gild  WDUdcr  at  but  tjrrants  or  Oaves.  The  bufiftefs  is^  if  ft  O  O  K 
poifibiey  to  eradtcafe  the  impreffiofrs  of  the  paft,  and  ^^^^1^ 
Titmeve  all  miftroA  for  the  future.  The  condefcenfion 
and  moderation  of  government  mud  put  an  end  to  the 
apprehenfions  of  the  colonies,  by  making  all  thofe  al- 
terations in  tiie  formof  tiie  militia,  whiCh  are  confiftent 
with  its  obje£t»  which  is  to  maiiitain  public  order  and 
fcfety.    The  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  great  end  of 
aii  auihority.  If  the  adions  erf  the  fovereign  do  not  tend 
to  this  pointy  be  will  only  live  upon  money  and  records^ 
foon  W0fB  out  by  tifnc,  and  defpifed  by  ^ofterity.     In 
vain  does  ft»ttery  ralfe  fuperb  and  numerous  monu- 
R^ntsio  |vriiices;  the  hafidxrf  man  erefts  them^  but 
it  is  ihe  heart  that  confecrates  them^  and   afFeSion 
that  maJtes  them  mtmortal.    Without  this»  public  ho- 
masge  is  oftly  a  proof  of  the  meannefs  of  the  people^  not 
of  the  gr^atj^i  of  tht  ruler.     Tber«  is  one  ftatuc  in 
Paris,  the  f\gbtof  which  i^afces  every  heart  exult  with 
fentiments  of  ^affe&ion.    Every  eye   is   turned   with 
complacency  towards  that  image  of  paternal  andpc^u- 
)ar}u{Kkiefs>  The  filem  tears  of  the  opprefled  call  upon 
it)  fecretly  bkfs  tbe  hero  it  tnl mortal izes.     All  voices 
join  to  celebrate  bis  menlvory  after  two  centuries  arc 
elapfed.  His  name  is  in  veneration  to  the  uttermoft  parts 
of  America.  IiD«very  heart  he  proteAs  againft  the  abufes 
of  authority;  declares  againd  the  ufurpations  of  the 
rights  of  the  peopk ;  b^  promifes  the  fubjeds  the  re- 
drefs  of  tbieir  ^ievanceS)  and  an  inareafe  of  pf ofperity^ 
and  demands  b^fh  of  the  miniftry^ 

It  is  fcarce<:r:ediblei«  that  ia  U«^>  feemingly  diAated  jg  there- 
by naturei;  a  law  which  occvraifinantly  to  every  juft  platjonof 
and  good  manj  which  leaVes  n<>,dpobt  in  the  mind  as  pro^^Jf"** 
to  its  re&itiide  and  utility;  it  is'fcarce  credible  that  fuch  fettled  in 
a  law  fliould  fometimes  be  prejudicial  to  the  mainte-  the  French 
nance  of  our  focieties,  flop  the  progrefe  of  colonies,  di-  * 

vert 
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^  ^iv^  ^  ^^^^  *'**™  '^^"^  ^^^  *"^  °^  ^^^^^  dcftination,  and  gradu-* 
ally  pave  the  way  to  their  ruin.  Strange  as  it  may  feem, 

this  law  is  no  other  than  the  equal  diviiion  of  eflates 

among  children  or  co-heirs.     This  law,  fo  confonant 

to  nature,  (hould  be  aboliflied  in  America. 

This  divifion  was  neceflary  at  the  firft  formation  of 
colonies.  Immenfe  trafks  of  lairds  were  to  be  cleared. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  people,  nor  could  men 
who  had  quitted  their  own  country  for  want,  be  any 
otherwife  fixed  in  thofe  diftant  and  defert  regions,  than 
by  affigning  them  a  property.  Had  the  government  re- 
fufed  to  grant  them  lands,  they  would  have  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place,  with  the  difappointment  of 
beginning  numberlefs  fettlements,  and  bringing  none  to 
bear,  fo  as  to  be  beneficial  to  the  mother  country. 

But  fince  inheritances,  too  extenfive  at  firft,  have 
in  procefs  of  time  been  reduced  by  a  feriesof  faccef- 
fions,  and  by  the  fub-divifions  of  fhares,   to  fach  a 
compafs  as  renders  them  fit  to  facilitate  cultivation  ; 
fince  they  have  been  fo  limited  as  not  to  lie  fallow  for 
want  of  hands  proportionable  to  their  extent,  a  further 
divifion  of  lands  would  bring  them  again  to  nothing. 
In  Europe,  an  obfcure  man  who  has  but  a  few  acres  of 
land,  will  make  that  little  eftate  go  farther  in  propor- 
tion, than  an  opulent  man  will  the  immenfe  property  he 
is  poflfefled  of,  either  by  inheritance  or  chance.  In  A- 
merica,  the  nature  of  the  produSions,  which  are  very 
valuable,  the  uncertainty  of  the  crops,  which  arc  but 
of  few  kinds,  the  quantity  of  Oaves,  of  cattle,  of  uten- 
fils  neceflary  for  a  plantation,  all  this  requires  a  large 
flock,  which  they  have  not  in  ibme,  and  will  foon  not 
have  in  any  colonies,  if  the  lands  are  ps^celled  out  and  . 
divided  more  and  more  by  hereditaty  fticceflions. 

^         If 
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tr  a  father  leaves  an  ei^te  of  30>ooo  livres  (1312/.  BOOK 
10/.)  a  year>  and  this  eftate  is  equally  divided  between  >  *^ 
three  children^  they  will  all  be  ruined  if  they  make  three 
diftind  plantations  ^  theone>  becaufe  he  has  been  nnade 
to  pay  dear  for  the  buildings^  and  becaufe  he  has  too 
few  negroes  and  too  little  land  in  proportion ;  the  other 
two,  becaufe  they  muft  build  before  they  can  begin  up- 
on the  culture  of  their  land.  They  will  all  be  equally 
ruined,  if  the  whole  plantation  remains  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  th^  three.  In  a  country  where  a  creditor  is  in  a 
worfe  ftate  than  any  other  man,  eftates  have  rifen  to  an 
immoderate  value.  The  poiTeflTor  of  the  whole,  will  be 
very  fortunate  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay  no  more  forintere{( 
than  the  net  produce  of  the  plantation.  Now,  as  the 
primary  law  of  our  nature  is,  the  procuring  of  fubfiftencCt 
he  will  begin  by  living  without  paying..  His  debts  will 
accumulate,  he  will  foon  become  infolvent,  and  the  con- 
fuflon  confequent  upon  fuch  a  fituationi  will  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  thefe  diforderss  is  to  abolilk 
the  equality  of  divifions.  In  this  enlightened  age  we 
(hould  fee  the  neceflity  of  letting  the  colonies  be  more 
(locked  with  things  than  with  men.  The  wifdom  of 
the  legtflature  will,  doubtlefs,  contrive  fome  method  of 
providing  for  thofe  who  will  be  ftript,  and  in  fome  mea« 
fure  facrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  They 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  frefli  lands,  and  to  fubfift  by  their 
own  labour.  This  is  the.  only  way  to  maintain  this  fort 
of  men,  and  their  induftry  would  open  a  frefli  fource  of 
wealth  to  the  ftate. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  a  favourable  opportu* 
nity  offered  itfelf,  for  making  the  propofed  alteration  in 
St.  Lucia  and  Guiana.  The  French  ought  not  to  hate 
neglefted  this  opportunity  to  repeal  the  law  relating  to 
divifion,  by  diftributing  to  thofe  whofe  expeSations  they 
Vol.  hi.  F  f  had 
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B  O  O  K  had  frtiftfatcd,  foch  lands  as  they  intended  for  culture. 
^^  ,  The  immenfc  futns  that  have  been  thfoum  away  upon 
thefe  lands  to  no  pufpofe*  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter beflowed  in  enabling  thefe  people  to  dear  and  colti- 
tate  them.    Men  inured  to  the  climate,  acquainted 
with  the  only  kind  of  culture  that  could  poffiUy  be 
thought  of,  encouraged  by  the  example,  afliftance,  and 
advice  of  their  own  families,  and  aided  by  the  flaves 
with  which  government  would  have  fupplied  theni) 
were  much  fitter  for  this  purpofe  thair  a  fet  of  profli- 
gate men,  coHeded  from  iht  very  finks  of  Europe,  and 
much  more  likely  to  raife  the  new  colonies  to  thatpitch 
tf  wealth  and  profperity  which  might  be  expefied. 
Unfortunately  we  were  not  aware,  that  the  firft  colo- 
nies in  America  muft  have  increafed  by  fiow  degreessnd 
of  themftlves,  with  the  loTs  of  a  great  many  men,  or 
by  extraordinary  exertions  of  bravery  and  patience,  bc- 
tauft  they  had  no  competition  to  fupport ;  but  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fettlements  can  only  be  formed  in  the  way  of 
generation,  as  an  old  fwarm  begets  a  new  one.    The 
overflowings  of  population  in  one  ifiand  muft  fpread  into 
another,  and  the  fupcrfluities  of  a  rich  colony  furniA 
neeeffaiies  to  an  in&nt  fettiement.    This  is  the  natural 
order  which  good  policy  points  out  to  maritime  and 
commercial  powers.    All  other  methods  are  irrational 
and  deftrudive.    Tfaotigh  the  court  of  Verfaines  has 
overlooked  this  plain  principle,  produdlve  of  fo  mnch 
good,  that  is  no  reafon  why  they  fliould  rejed  the  pro- 
pofal  of  putting  a  ftop  to  the  farther  divifion  of  lands. 
If  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  law  is  evident,  it  muft  be  eo- 
aded,  though  the  prefent  period  be  lefs  favourable  than 
tha:t  which  hath  been  negleSed.    When  the  decay  of 
the  plantations  IS  repaired,  by  fuppreHing  that  parcelling 
of  lands  which  cuts  off  all  the  fprings  of  increafe^  we 

may 
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may  iben  compel  them  to  clear  thfemfclvcs  of  tM  debts  BOOK 
with  which  they  arc  now  ppprefled.  ^    ^^1^^  j 

The  French  ifliinds,  like  all  others  in  America,  can  h^,  the 
only  be  cultivated  by  blacks.    Their  climate  lays  them  paymentof 
under  a  necefiity  of  purchafing  labourers.    To  procure  ^^^i^' 
them,  they  muft  have  capitals^  and  the  fir  ft  inhabitants  the  French 
had  none.    They  raifed  them  by  trade,  which  therefore  !^J?^*hwn 
gave  thefe  valuable  fettlements  their  firftexiftence.  This  provided 
kind  of  ailiftance,  which,  perhaps,  hftsH^een  fince  too  for  ? 
^afily  granted,  has  involved  them  in  debts,  which  have 
increafed  as  they  have  proceeded  in  clearing  a  greater 
extent  of  land. 

The  equality  of  partition  between  the  fevera)  heirs, 
has  raifed  up  creditors  within  the  colonies,  as  there 
Were  already  without.  As  the  colopies  grew  richer, 
their  credit  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity 
of  divifions.  When  the  population  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree  that  the  number  of  col^nifls  exceeded  that  of 
plantation^,  the  fuperfluous  numbers  then  remaining 
unemployed  became  creditors  toeftates  th^y  did  not  oc- 
cupy, and  were  therefore  not  only  ufelefs  but  even  bur* 
thenfome  to  cultivation.  We  have  juft  pointed  out  a 
way  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  this  credit  within  the 
iflands  ;  but  in  what  manner  fliali  the  debts  contraAed 
.  abroad  be  difcharged  I 

Wi  are  told  that  the  planters  ihould  fptnd  but  a  part 
of  their  income,  and  referve  the  reft  for  the  fulfilling  of 
4ieir  engagements.  But  it  is  n^t  confidered  that  thofe 
who  could  aflFord  to  make  thefe  favings,  are  juft  the 
v^ry  pec^le  that  owe  nothing;  whereas  the  debtors 
havo  fuch  a  fcanty  income,  that  they  cannot  poifibly 
fave  eny  thing.  Befides,  nothing  wpuld  be  mere  un- 
reafpujlble  than  to  introduce  this  fyftem  of  oeconomy 
into  the  colonies.  As  the  value  ^f  their  produce  is  en- 
lir^ly  awing  to  exchange,  and  that  iu  this  cafe  the  ex- 

F  f  2  change 
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BOOK  change  would  be  in  a  manner  annihilated,  becaufe  k 
^^  ^  would  be  confined  to  cheap  articles  of  mere  ncceffity  ; 
the  Americans  would  either  be  obliged  to  raife  bat  few 
of  their  own  commodities,  or  to  give  them  for  nothing. 
Should  the  mother  country.be  willing  to  make  up  in 
money  the  deficiencies  in  the  fale  of  their  merchandife, 
then  all  the  gold  that  is  drawn  from  one  part  of  America 
would  return  to  the  other.  There  is  a  power,  known 
by  the  fupenority  of  its  naval  force,  which,  after  ten 
years  of  fuch  a  trade,  would  be  fure  of  finding  in  thefe 
iflands  a  compenfation  for  any  war  it  might  undertake ; 
and  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  for  France  to  invite 
that  power  to  attack  her  fettlements  abroad. 

Traders  are  no  lefs  interefted  than  the  government 
in  the  perpetuity  of  debts.  The  colonies  were  firftefta- 
bliflied  upon  credit.  When  the  firft  cultivators  had 
cleared  themfelves,  the  loan  has  been  renewed  to  their 
fucceflbrs ;  and  the  prefeot  pofleflbrs  ftill  enjoy  the 
fame  benefit.  If  they  were  compelled  to  pay  o£F  this 
loan,  it  might  foon  be  done,  but  culture  would  fufFer  b; 
it ;  and  though  it  might  not,  poffibly,  degenerate,  yet 
it  would  neverthelefs  be  deprived  of  the  firft  fruits  of 
virgin  lands,  which  are  always  moft  fertile.  Traders 
would  then  find  fewer  commodities  to  buy  in  the  iflands; 
they  would  have  no  demand  for  flaves,  utenfils,  and  all 
other  articles  neceflary  for  new  fettlements,  and  which 
are  almoft  as  confiderable  as  thofe  which  are  requiiite 
for  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  fettled  plantations.  In 
procefs  of  time  their  trapfadions  would  be  flill  more 
reduced.  It  is  well  known  how  reludantly  they  fee 
the  rich  planter  accuftom  himfelf  to  fend  his  own  pro- 
du£tions  to  Europe,  to  fetch  his  own  confumption  from 
thence,  and  reduce  his  agents  to  the  bare  profits  of  com- 
miflion.    If  that  dependence,  which  is  a  neceflary  con- 

fequence 
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fequence  of  debts,  (hould  ceafe.  It  would  no  longer  be  a  BOOK 
few  planters,  but  the  whole  colony,  that  would  make 
their  own  purchafos  and  falcs  in  the  mother-country : 
they  would  all  become  traders,  and  even  would  foon 
have  no  competitors,  bccaufe  they  alone  would  *  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  meafure  of  their  own  wantftv    • 

Credit  therefore  is  evidently  the  bafis  of  alltireful 
connexions  between  the  merchants  of  France  and  her 
colonies ;  and  to  reftore  their  ftock,  would  be  in  tfkSt 
to  deprive  them  of  their  profits.  Unreafonably  have 
they  complained  for  thefe  forty  years  paft,  that  they  arc 
abfolutely  ruined  by  the  delays  they  experience  in  the 
payments  ;  the  fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
ports  of  France  by  their  intercourfe  with  th«  iflandsi 
are  a  proof  of  the  injuftice  of  thefe  complaints. 

However,  political  utility,  or  even  the  neceflity  of 
the  colony^s  being  in  debt  to  the  mother  country,  can  by 
no  means  cancel  the  obligation  every  private  man  is  lin* 
der  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Though  evil  may  be  the 
effed,  frequently  even  the  cauffe  of  good,  yet  the  man 
who  commits  it  cannot  on  that  account  bejuftified  or 
excofed.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whetlier  a  cer- 
tain  mdfsof  wealth  is  in  fuch  or  fuch  hands ;  but  it  can 
never  be  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  that  any  man 
(hould  think  himfelf  at  liberty  not  to  pay  his  debts.  The 
treafury  itfelf,  if  it  is  under  any  engagements,  muft  cleat- 
itfelf  by  the  means  and  rules  of  juftice.  A  public  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  ftate  is  a  fcandaldus  thing,  ftill  more  pre- 
judicial to  the  morals  of  fociety  than  to  the  fortunes  of 
individuals.  A  time  will  come,  when  all  thefe  iniqui- 
ties fliall  be  fiimmoned  before  the  tribunal  of  nations, 
and  that  the  power  which  has  committed  them  (baH  be 
judged  by  its  viaims.  Thfe  debts  of  America,  there- 
fore,  ought  to  be*  paid,  but-  it  muft  be  done  impercep- 
tibjy,  and  not  by  fudden  or  violent  raeafurcs.    Whilft 
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BOOK  tht  ^M  dtbts  art  ptying  ol9F»  n«\#  on^s  will  be  contrtd* 
*  _   .  •d»  which  wiU  ptrpetuau  a$  it  wert  that  chain  of  de- 
pendence that  linb  the  fortunei  of  Europe  with  thofe  c( 
|ho  coloflios.    It  U  by  judicial  means  that  the  creditors 
of  the  trade  of  the  iflaod^  are  to  be  fatiBficd.    Tme  juf«- 
tice  is  ever  uniform  in  itfelf ;  its  £avoars  and  piiniih- 
mtnts  are  equally  fliewh  to  all.    If  the  erecit tion  of  it 
iaoommitted  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  thofe  who  govern^ 
ai  it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  colonies^  it  neceflariiy  da* 
generates  iato  tyranny.    It  is  oftentimes  a  hardAiip  tip-* 
on  debtors,  who  are  compelled  to  fail  in  the  moft  facred 
enfagementsy  in  order  to*  fulfil  the  moft  trifling^aad  ta 
lacrifice  part  of  their  Aock,  by  fiiles  made  at  an  impro- 
per leafon*  and  without  any  of  the  proper  forms.    It  is 
often  unjnft  for  the  creditors  themfojtcl.    It  is  neither 
tiie  oldefty  nor  he  that  has  raoft  rights  nor  ytt  he  that 
wlints  it  nofty  who  is  firft  paid :  it  is  the  iwoft  power-* 
liiU  tho  b^ft  patronised,  the  moft  B&\vi,  the.moA  vio« 
letit  ( whereas  the  law  only  ought  to  decide. 

That  law  which,  in  the  colonies,  allows  of  tbe  9C' 
ima\  feiture  of  the  plantations^  is  tmpradicable.  A  proof 
of  it»  U$  that  no  man  has  ever  yet  had  fecx>ude  to  it, 
tlioogh  there  have  always  been  dilhomfi  debtors  in  iht 
iflands,  and  clamorous  creditors,  who  would  not  have  ae* 
gleAed  this  mode  of  recovery  if  it  could  bate  htsn 
purfued  with  fuccefs. 

Thb  method  of  peripnal  feizure,  which  It^rae  hits 
propofed  ^o  fttbfiitute  to  the  fdzure  of  goods  and  chst^ 
tels,  wouU  not  be  more  effbdual  It  would  be  no  esfy 
matter  to  arreft  a  planter  forroimded  with  a  muhilude  of 
flavesf  upon  a  plantation  ftandii^  by  itJeU.  Hia  impn- 
folMent  would  prove  as  ruinous  to  bis  creditars  ss  ta 
hmifdf.  His  negnoes  would  grow  riotous  in  faisabfences 
they  would  do  no  work^but  would  fo  ftnd  pdhmdertiK 
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oeigfabouriiig  plaiKauoni*    But  might  o^t  tlm  nagfocf  B  Q  0  1^ 
pf  a  deUor  be  fcizcd  aod  fold  ?  Thtai  tb«  fltv«3  who  l— ^ 
ihould  ceafi^  to  work  upon  one  pUotation  would  be  etn^ 
plojred  upon  another,  god  t))e  colony  b^  qo  lofer. 

THia  e^pedi^nt  is  oolya  fpeciousooe^  andwemuft 
know  but  littk  of  the  cbaradcr  of  tb«  nc groai  <o  tmft 
to  it.  Ti^ey  are  a  kind  of  ca4cbif^«»not  eafily  wound  ^p» 
|i&d  not  to  be  remove^  wi^h  f^fe^  to  ^  frQ(b  noanufac- 
tar«.  A  cbange  of  place^  ^f  mafieff  ^  nietbod^  of  em- 
pLoyoieot^  requires  the  conlraCliogof  freib  hat>it9f  an^ 
i4ich  an  iexertioxi  as  tbefe  aiiferable  creaturei  are  hard- 
ly papaUe  of»  who  are  already  miferahle  under  the  pt' 
ceffity  jof  bard  Ubonri,  wbjicb  iU  fuit»  their  voluptuon3 
^iSfaOtMm^  They  caunot  Uve  without  their  miflrefles 
find  the^r  children^  whic;h  are  their  d^areft  jcomforjt$| 
and  the  ^ly  thing  thai  jnakc^  them  endure  life,  JSer 
parated  from  this  only  iblace  to  their  wg^,  they  pinf 
away  and  iicken>and  freq^endy  defert^  or  at  leaft  they 
work  but  with  rdudajQceand  careleflnefs, 

B£au>£«  it  would  be  np  eafy  ipat^r  %q  hxw  Uipon 
thofe  blacka*  Fiftyj*  a  hundnediorttwo  buq^i'ed  ftayey 
woold  not  tamely  fyfkr  ihemfelires  to  be  thrown)  i^ 
chaifia  hy  a  few  bailifft.;  and  they  W'Onld  feondi^^rrfii 
if  aoy  ait^npt  iboHkl  be  m^^  to  enter  ihe  plantatioo 
Vy  forc«.  Jf  one  ihould  ^eavpi^r  to  kiz»  thein  10  tho 
%Qww  wber^  they  go  lx>  fell  ibair  (pods,  jtbey  woi^M  foon 
Veep  awayt  f^^  a  (car^jiy  oif  pioviHons  waubf  1)e  the 
^OJ^IotueiBqe  .<of  almoft  uniyeri^l  .^efertion,       .     . 

SuF7^9£  all  thefedliBculties^ouJd  befi^movedj  thh 
fapedie«vt  wquW  *ifl  be  fmprpper^hecanfc  in  fecurinp 
thfe  pay^nefiti^  one  i^edltor^  h  would  rum  mM\Y  ^therti 
The  fmalleft  fugar  plantations  emp%  fi<ty  or  fevienc^ 
ilav^8«ipoa  ^b^  heft  iUnds»  and  fouri<:ore  or  a  huedted 
whefi|ihe:|?pftmii§^uJt  indifferent.  The  jUAmbcr  can^ 
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B  O  O  K  not  be  lefleoed  without  patting  a  ftop  to  the  tillage.  Thd 
feizing  of  fifteen  or  twelve  blacks,  is  enough  to  rotn  a 
pltntation»  and  to  deftroy  an  important  culture^  to 
make  a  capital  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thoufand  crowni 
(from  about  7000/.  to  upwards  of  13,000/.)  lie  dead, 
and  a  Ikillful  planter  quite  infolvent.  It  will  be  fatd, 
perhapSf  that  the  owner  being  forced  to  fell,  the  pur-* 
chafer  would  reinftate  the  plantation ;  but  it  is  well 
Icnown  that  there  are  no  fuch  monied  men  on  the  iflanda 
as' to  pay  ready  money  ;  that  all  purchafes  are  made  up-» 
on  a  very  long  credit,  and  even  with  a  tacit  expeSation 
of  obtaining  further  delays.  Take  away  this  credit, 
gnd  there  will  not  be  a  fingle  purchafer  to  be  found. 

No  planters  furely  would  be  fo  rafh  as  to  venture  up«> 
ati  a  confiderable  undertaking,  with  a  profpeS  of  certain 
ruinj  in  cafe  fortune  and  the  elements  fhould  not  favour 
his  endeavours,  fo  as  to  make  good  his  engagements  to 
a  day.     The  dread  of  want  and  infamy  willbecomege^ 
neraU  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  borrowing,  no 
more  bufinefs,  no  more  circulation|  no  more  adivrty. 
Credit  will  be  deftrdyed  by  the  very  fyflem  that  vi^as 
meant  to  reftore  it.  Thefc  are  no  imaginary  fears ;  they 
are  but  too  well  juftified  by  the  deplorable  events  of  the 
year  1 750.    At  that  memorable  and  unfdrftmate  period 
for  St.  Dominjgo,  a  perroifiion  was  extorted  from  the 
government  to  feixethe  negroes  for  the  planter's  debts; 
The  firft  execution  df  this  kind^  though  unfuccefsful, 
fpread  terror  and  confternation  throughout  the  colony^ 
The  confufion  was  inconceivable,  and  all  was  fending  to 
ruin.     The  merchants  who  had  foilicited  this  odious 
law,  thought  themfelves  vecy  happy  (hat  they  could  ob- 
tain the  repeal  df  it. 

1  No  expedient  therefore  has  been  found  out  for  thefe* 

purity  of  creditors^  ^ut  what  is  prejudicial  tatheprofpe- 
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rity  of  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  that  of  the  mo-  BOOK 
narchy.  Yet  the  fecrei  fprings  of  politics  muft  certain- 
ly aiFord  fome  means  to  reconcile  the  intcrefts  of  in- 
dividuals with  thofe  of  the  public,  and  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  ftatefmen  to  find  them  out.  This  law  of  equity  will 
be  approved,  even  by  thofe  who  are  fufferers  from  it,  if 
it  is  introduced  by  reafonable  methods,  the  only  ones, 
perhaps,  that  fhould  be  employed  with  civilized  ment 
at  lead  the  eafieft  and  the  fafeft.  A  planter  acquainted 
with  the  courfe  of  public  bufinefs,  will  be  fenfible  that 
the  facility  of  not  paying  becomes  burthenfome  to  him 
from  the  impoAibility  of  finding  credit,  but  upon  fuch 
terms  as  will  balance  the  rifque  of  lending.  Whether 
he  feeks  it  to  increafe  or  to  preferve  his  Aock,  he  will 
obtain  none  but  to  his  ruin.  His  fituation  is  the  fameas 
that  of  minors,  who  can  never  borrow  but  upon  hard 
terms  of  ufurers  accuftomed  to  indemnify  themfelves 
beforehand  for  the  delays  and  for  the  hazards  they  run. 

But  if  the  planter  is  not  to  be  brought  to  a  fenfeof 
his  duty  by  motives  of  intereft ;  if  it  is  dangerous  to 
have  recWrfe  to  compulfive  methods,  why  fhould  not 
the  legiilature  try  what  may  be  done  upon  the  principle 
of  honour,  which  is  a  mofl  powerful  motive  in  mo* 
narchies,  as  it  is  the  ground-work  and  fpring  of  their 
conftitution.  Is  not  opinion  as  coercive  as  force  ?  Stamp 
but  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  the  fraudulent  debtor,  de- 
clare that  he  has  forfeited  all  the  diflinSions  he  enjoy- 
ed, render  him  incapable  of  everexercifing  any  public 
fundion,  and  we  need  not  apprehend  that  he  will  fport 
with  a  law  of  this  fort.  But  then  the  tribunals  of  juf- 
tice  muft  in  this  refped  be  thofe  of  honour.  Let  the 
defaulter  be  tried  and  condemned  with  the  feveral  forms 
ivfaich  make  all  other  laws  facred.  The  moft  rapacious 
of  men,  and  efpecially  the  American  planters,  facfifice  a 

part 
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BOOK  part  of  their  fives  to  hard  labour*  with  no  other  vkw» 
j^  ^  than  lo  enjoy  their  fortune.  But  there  is  no  enjoyment 
*"  for  a  man  who  is  branded  with  infamy.  Obferve  only 
how  pondually  all  debts  of  honour  are  paid.  It  is  not 
tnezcefs  of  delicacy>  it  is  not  the  love  of  jufticej^tb^t 
brings  back  the  ruined  gameAer  within  four  and  twenty 
hours  to  the  feet  of  his  creditor*  who>  perhaps*  is  op 
better  than  a  (harper.  It  is  the  fenfe  of  honour  ;  it  is 
the  dread  of  being  excluded  from  fociety.  The  moft  m- 
terefted  nian  aims  at  enjoyment*  and  none  can  be  ob- 
tained without  honour. 

But  in  what  age*  at  what  period*  do  we  here  in  vote 
the  facred  name  of  honour  J  Should  npl  the  govern* 
ment  fet  the  example  of  that  jufiice*  the  prafiice  of 
which  it  means  to  inculcate  i  Is  it  poflible  that  puUip 
opinion  ibould  difgraee  individuals  for  adions  which  tlie 
ftateopenly  comouts  i  When  infamy  has  creput  into  fa- 
milies* into  great  haufes,  into  the  highefl  places*  even 
intp  the  camp  andthefanduary  ^can  there  be  any  fenfe 
of  fliame  remaining?  What  man  will  he;»cc&)nh be 
jealous  of  bis  honour*  while  thofe  who  are  caDed  mtn 
4yf  honour*  know  of  no  other  than  that  of  being  rich  to 
jet  places^  or  jof  getting  places  to  grow  rich;  whfn  a 
man  muil  criqge  in  order  to  rife ;  pleafe  the  great  and 
the  women  to  ferve  the  ftate ;  and  ythesi  the  gifts  of 
pkafu^  imply  at  leaft  an  indifference  ior  every  virUic? 
Shall  honour*  which  fe^nns  to  be  batuihed  from  foroc 
|>arts  of  Europe*  go  and  tafce  refuge  in  America  i  Why 
Ihould  this  be  ifefpaired  of*  before  it  lias  been  tried  ?  If 
the  experiment  Aould  not  anfwer*  the  debtors  whp 
Ihould  refufe  to  fay  their  debts*  ibould  be  treated  in  th^ 
French  iflands^  as  ihey  are  in  thofe  that  are  fubjeS  tp 
England  and  HoUand,  The  three  galjloas  have  alik^ 
concentrated  the  conne&Lons  of  their  American  iettk- 

ments  in  the  mother  country. 

All 
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AiL  tht  eolotiies  hftve  «ot  had  the  Tame  ori^ii.  Some  fi  6  O  K 
took  their  rife  from  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  fomc  tribes  of  ^^  T^^ 
barbiriani)  ttrho  having  lofig  wandered  through  dcfert  Hat  the 
eoontfiei^  fired  at  laft»  from  mere  wearitiefs,  in  anj  mother- 
toantry  where  th^y  might  form  a  natiofi.    Other  peo-  com°pd^iM 
if\t  drtveti  otit  of  their  own  territory  by  Tome  powerful  the  laanda 
tticmy,  or  ailured  by  chance  to  a  better  climate  than  ^^  deliver 
their  own,  have  removed  thither^^md  ihared  the  lands  aJceonTy 
with  the  natives.    An  exctfs  of  population^  an  abhor*  toherfel^ 
fence  for  tyranny,  fadions  and  revolutions  have  induced  ["^^j^J^^ 
other  citizens  to  quit  their  native  country,  and  to  go  exponati- 
and  build  new  cities  in  foreign  climes.    The  fpirit  of  onofthem? 
conqueil  made  feme  foldiers  fetde  in  the  countries  they 
had  fubdiiftd,  to  fecure  the  property  of  them  to  them* 
felves^     None  of  thefe  colonies  were  firft  formed  with  a 
view  to  trade.    Even  thofe  that  w«re  founded  by  Tyre, 
Cait)iage,  and  Marfeilles,  which  w^^re  all  comtnercial 
republics,  were  only  meant  for  fieceflbry  retreats  upon 
barbarous  coafls,  and  for  martsy  where  (hips  that  werti 
come  from  drffereat  ports,  and  tirtd  with  a  long  voy$ge» 
reciprocally  made  their  exchanges^. 

The  conqueft  of  America  gave  the  Europeans  the 
£rft  idea  of  la  new  kind  of  fettienient,  the  bafis  of  which 
is  agriculture.  The  governmems  that  formed  thofe  eo* 
lonies,  chdfe  that  fuch  of  their  fubjedsas  they  Tent  thi- 
ther  Aooid  not  have  it  in  their  power  toconfume  any 
thing  but  what  they  4rew  from  the  mother  country,  or 
to  fell  the  proAttce  of  their  lands-  but  to  the  moiher 
country.  This  double  obligation  has  appeared  to  all 
oations  to  beoonfonant  tothekw  of  nat^re,indepent)ent 
of  all  conventions,  and  fdf-^vident.  They  have  not 
looked  wptm  sn  «xclu(ive  intercourfe  with  their  own 
csdonles  ^  ah  immoderate  compenfatkyn  fer  the  ezpen- 
ces  of  fetding  and  pr^ferving  them.    This  has  con« 

ftantly 
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BOOK  ftantly  been  the  fyftem  of  Europe  relative  to  Atac- 
^^-       rica. 

France  had  never  yet  departed  from  it;  when  a 
man  of  genius>  noted  foi  the  extent  of  his  ideasi  and 
the  energy  of  his  expreilions^  attendpted  to  mitigate  the 
feverity  of  this  principle.  He  alledged  that  to  allow 
the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods  as  cannot  eafilj 
be  had  from  France,  and  at  an  extravagant  price,  was 
increafing  a  profperity  in  the  colonies,  which  maft  fooo- 
er  or  later  flow  back  to  the  original  country,  to  which 
they  will  fend  more  commodities,  and  afford  a  briiker 
fale  for  their  own  produce.  This  opinion  fpread  a  uni- 
verfal  alarm  in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  They  ex- 
claimed  that  this  competition  was  an  infringement  of 
the  moft  facred  rights  of  the  flate^  and  would  dry  up 
the  principal  fources  of  its  wealth. 

This  circumftance  has  been  the  fubjeS;  of  much  al- 
tercation ;  but  it  has  not  been  conddiered  in  its  moftim* 
portant  light.  The  dtfputants,.and  the  public  by  whom 
they  were  judged,  only  attending  to  the  interefts  of  cul* 
ture  and  commerce,  loft  fight  of  the  grand  political  ob* 
jed,  which  is  the  prefervation  of  the  colonies.    The 
truth  is,  that  we  (hould  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  theiDf 
if  foreign  ihips  were  admitted  into  their  harbours. 
,   Above  a  century  ago,  England  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  immenfe  empire  in  the  vaft  wilds  of  North- Ame<- 
rica,  which  went  on  hot  flowly  at  firft,  but  now  makes  a 
daily  rapid  progrefs.  Its  power,  long  curbed  by  an  ene« 
my  ever  upon  the  watch,  and  ever  ready  to  attack  its 
back  fettlements,  has  nothing  now  that  ;can  reftrain  it, 
fince  the  acquifition  of  Canada  and  of  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  Louifiana.     This  people,  delivered  by  thefc  con- 
quefts  from  all  uneafinefs  on  the  fide  of  the  continent, 
in?y  on«  time  or  other  be  templed' to  turn  their  ambi. 

tious 
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tioas  view  towards  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Even  now,  BOOK 
they  want  nothing  to  purfue  the  dream  of  their  profpe- 
Tides,  but  a  population  adequate  to  the  extent  of  their 
territory.  Amongft  the  caufes  which  may  promote  this 
population,  none  would  be  more  likely  tohaften  it,  than 
a  ftanding  intercourfe  with  the  French  colonies,  which 
being  in  want  of  the  very  articles  that  North«America 
affords,  would,  by  purchafing  their  produ^ions,  enable 
them  to  raife  more,  and  to  augment  their  ftrength.  No 
doubt  the  court  of  Verfailles  is  too  well  informed  to  fa* 
crifice  the  fafety  of  the  iflands  to  the  accelTary  advan«- 
tage  that  might  accrue  from  a  free  trade  for  a  few  tri- 
fling objeds. 

But  if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  cut 
off  from  our  rivals  this  road  to  wealth,  andof  courfe  to 
conqueft,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  neceflary  to  take  care 
that  our  iflanders  (hall  never  want  a  market  to  difpofe 
of  all  ilieir  commodities.  The  colonics  can  fpare  us 
yearly,  beCdes  what  they  keep  for  their  own  confump- 
tion,  a  hundred  thoufand  cafks  of  mobfles  and  rum, 
worth  about  five  millions  of  livres.  (21 8,750/ )  By  an 
ill-judged  felfifhnefs,  we  have  deprived  them  and  our« 
felves  of  this  benefit,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  fale  of  our 
own  brandits.  The  fpirits  drawn  from  fugar,  always 
inferior  to  thofe  extraded  from  wine,  can  only  be  for 
the  ufe  of  poor  nations,  or  of  the  lower  fort  in  the  rich 
ones.  They  will  never  be  preferred  to  any  but  malt  fpi- 
rits, and  thefe  arc  not  diftillcd  in  France.  There  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  ours,  even  in  the  iflands,  for  the 
ufe  of  that  clafs  of  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  The  government,  therefore,  can  never  too  foon 
retraS  fo  unjuft  and  fo  fatal  an  error,  and  ought  to  ad- 
mit molafles  and  rum  into  our  ports,  to  be  confumed 
there,  or  wherever  elfe  they  may  be  wanted.  Nothing 
would  more  extend  their  confumption  than  to  authorize 

French 
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BOOK  French  navigators  to'  carry  them  diredly  to  the  foreign 
_  ^  ,  markets.  This  favour  ought  even  to  be  cafeended  to 
the  whole  produce  of  the  colonies*  As  an  opinion  thai 
dafliet  with  fo  many  intcrefts  and  fo  many  prejadices^ 
may  chance  to  be  conteftcd^  it  will  be  prdper  to  unfold 
its  principles. 

The  French  iflands  fumilh  the  mother  country  wiA 
fngars»  co£fee»  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  comnM>ditic9y 
that  are  partly  confumed  at  home>  and  partly  difpoM 
of  in  foreign  countries,  which  fend  us  in  exchange  ei- 
ther money,  or  other  articles  we  are  in  want  of.  Theic 
fame  iflands  receive  in  return  from  the  mother  country 
cidaths,  provifions,  and  inftrumentsof  hufbandry.  Suck 
IS  the  twofold  deflination  of  the  colonies.  In  order  to 
fttliill  it,  they  muft  be  rich.  In  order  to  be  rich»  they 
sttuft  grow  large  crops,  and  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them 
at  the  bell  price:  and  that  they  may  fetch  the  beft 
price,  the  fale  of  them  mud  ha  as  brilk  as  poffible.  Te 
obtain  this>  it  mud  be  made  entirely  free.  In  order  tf 
^afce  it  as  free  as  pofliblej  it  muft  be  clogged  with  no 
formalitiesyno  e3(pencea>Qo  labours,  no  ncedlefa  incmi^ 
brances.  Thefe  truth«»  demonftrated  by  their  clofe 
connection  with  each  other»  mud  determine  whether  it 
is  advantageous,  that  the  trade  of  the  colonies  ihould  be 
fubjeaed  to  the  delays  and  expeoces  of  a  ftaplf  ia 
France* 

These  intermediate  eapenccs  muft  peceflarily  fell, 
either  upon  the  confumer  or  upon  the  planter.  If  upon 
the  former,  he  will  confume  lefs,  becaufe  hif  means  do 
not  increafe  in  proportion  to  bisezpences;  if  upon  the 
latter,  as  his  produce  brings  in  lefs,  be  will  be  lefs  able 
to  make  the  neceflary  advances  for  the  next  crop^  and  of 
courfe  \i\%  lands  will  yield  lefc.  The  evident  progreis  of 
thefe  deftru^ive  confequences  is  fo  little  attended  to, 
jihat  every  day  we  hear  people  confidently  fay»  that  mtr^ 

chandife^ 
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chandifet  before  it  i$  conAimedf  tftuft  pafs  through  many  BOOK 
hirKh>  and  undergo  nmny  charges^  both  for  handicraft  ,  ^^' 
and  carriage,  and  that  as  thefe  charges  employ  and  main- 
tain a  number  of  perfons,  they  are  conducive  to  the  po- . 
pulation  and  ftrength  of  a  ftate.  Men  are  fo  blinded 
•vjby  prejudice,  as  not  to  fee  that  if  it  is  advantageous  that 
connnodtties,  before  they  are  confumed,  (hould  under- 
go a  twofold  expence;  this  advantage  will  ftili  be  in- 
creafed,  to  the  greater  emolument  of  the  nation,  if  this 
expenee  fliouid  amount  to  four,  eight,  twelve,  or  thirty 
times  more.  Then,  indeed,  all  nations  might  break  up 
their  highways,  fill  up  their  canals,  prohibit  the  navi<^ 
gatton  of  their  rivers  ;  they  might  even  exclude  animals 
from  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  employ  none  but  men 
in  thefe  trorks,  in  order  to  add  to  the  expences  that  pre«> 
cede  the  confumption  of  the  produce.  Yet  fuch  are  the 
abfurdities  V7e  muft  maintain,  if  we  admit  the  falfe  prin* 
ciple  we  are  now  oppofing ;  but  political  truths  muft  be 
long  canvaflfed  before  they  are  felt.  Many  errors  have 
Ijeen  introduced  among  ftatefmen,  as  well  as  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  without  examination.  The  French 
miniftry,  long  blinded  by  that  darknefs  in  which  they 
fufiered  their  nation  to  remain,  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
fufficient  degree  of  knowledge  to  difcovcr  what  kind  of 
adminiftration  was  fitted  for  the  colonies  ;  and  they  are 
ftill  equally  ignorant  of  the  form  of  government  bed 
calculated  to  make  ihem  profper. 

The  French  colonies,  fettled  by  profligate  men,  who  it  the  au- 
'fled  from  the  reftraints  or  punifliment  of  the  law,  feem-  thority  in 
tA  at  firft  to  iland  in  need  of  nothing  but  a  ftria  police ;  SandlSS 
they  were  therefore  committed  to  chiefs  who  had  an  crn-  fignedto 
■limited  authority.     The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  natural  to  all  tjjofehands 
courts,  but  more  efpccially  familiar  to  a  nation  where  moft  pro- 
gallantry  gives  the  women  auniverfal  aicendent,  has  at  pertomake 
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B  O  O  K  all  times  filled  the  higher  pofis  in  America  with  wortb-^ 
lefs  men^  loaded  with  debts  and  vices.  The  minifiry^ 
from  fomeconfcioafnefsof  ihame,  and  the  fear  of  ratftng, 
ihem  where  their  difgrace  was  known,  have  fent  them 
beyond  fea^  to  improve  or  retrieve  their  fortuneSf  among 
people  who  were  ignorant  of  their  mifcondud.  An  ilU 
judged  compaflion»  and  that  falfe  court  maxima  that  vil* 
lainy  is  neceflary^  and  villains  are  yfefuU  made  tbem 
coolly  facrifice  the  peace  of  the  planters^  the  fafety  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  very  interefts  of  the  ftate,  to  a  fct 
of  wretches  only  fit  to  be  imprifoned.  Thefe  rapacioua 
and  difiblute  men  (lifled  the  feeds  of  all  that  was  good 
and  laudable^and  checked  the  progrefs  of  that  profperi- 
ty  which  was  rifing  fpontaneouily. 

Arbitrary  power  carries  along  with  it  fo  fubtle  a 
poifon»  that  even  thofe  men  who  went  over  with  honed 
intentions,  were  foon  corrupted.  If  ambition,  avarice 
and  pride  had  not  begun  to  fpoil  them,  they  would  not 
have  been  proof  againft  flattery,  which  never  fails  to 
raife  its  meannefs  upon  general  ilavery,  and  to  advance 
its  own  fortune  by  public  calamity. 

The  few  governors  whoefcaped  corruption,  meeting 
with  no  fupport  in  an  unlimited  adminiftration,  were 
continually  falling  from  one  miftake  into  another.  They 
are  not  men>  but  the  laws,  that  are  to  govern  men.  if 
the  rulers  are  deprived  of  this  common  rule,  thisflandard 
of  their  judgments,  all  right,  all  rafety,and  all  civil  liber« 
ty  will  be  extind.  Nothing  will  then  be  feen  but  con- 
tradi6lory  decifions,  tranfient  and  oppofite  regulations^ 
and  orders,  which  for  want  of  fundamental  maxims  will 
have  no  conneflion  with  each  other.  If  the  code  of  laws 
was  cancelled,  even  in  the  bed  conftituted  empire,  it 
would  foon  appear  that  uprightnefs  alone  was  not  fuiE* 
clent  to  govern  it  well.  The  wifeft  men  would  be  inade- 
quate 
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quate  to  fuch  a  tafk.  As  they  would  not  all  be  of  the  B  OO  K 
fame  mind»  and  as  each  of  them,  would  not  always  be  in 
the  fame  dirpofitiont  the  (late  would  foon  be  overturned. 
This  kind  of  confufion  was  perpetual  in  the  French  co- 
lonieSy  and  the  more  fo^  as  the  governors  made  but  a 
fhort  (lay  in  one  place^  and  were  recalled  before  they 
had  tinie  to  m^ke  any  arrangements.  After  they  had 
proceeded  without  a  guide  for  three  years  in  a  new 
c.ountry>  and  upon  unformed  plans  of  police  and  laws^ 
thcfe  rulers  were  replaced  by  others,  who  in  as  fliort  a 
fpacei  bad  not  time  to  formanyconne£tlon  with  the  peo- 
ple they  were  to  govern,  nor  to  ripen  their  projeds  into 
that  juftice  which^  when  tempered  with  mildnefs,  can 
alone  fecure  the  execution  of  them.  This  want  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  precedents*  fo  much  intimidated  one  of 
thefe  abfolute  magidrates,  that  out  of  delicacy,  he  would 
not  venture  to  decide  upon  the  common  occurrences. 
Not  but  that  he  was  aware  of  the^inconveniences  of  his 
irrefolution*  but,  though  an  able  man,  he  did  not  think 
himfelf  qualified  to  be  a  legiflator,  and  therefore  did  not 
chufe  to  ufurp  the  authority  of  one. 

Yet  thcfe  diforders  might  eafily  have  been  prevented, 
by  fubilituting  an  equitable  legiflation,  firm,  and  inde- 
pendent of  private  will,  to  a  military  government,  vio- 
lent in  itfelf,  and  fit  only  for  critical  and  perilous  times. 
But  this  fcheme,  which  has  often  been  propofed,  was 
difliked  by  the  governors  jealous  of  abfolute  power^ 
which,  formidable  in  itfelf,  is  always  odious  in  a  fubjed. 
Thefe  flaves,  efcaped  from  the  fecret  tyranny  of  the 
court,  were  remarkably  attached  to  that  form  of  juflice 
which  prevails  in  Afiatic  governments,  by  which  they 
kept  even  their  own  dependents  in  awe.  The  reforma- 
tion was  rejeSed  even  by  fome  virtuous  governors,  who 
did  not  confider,that  by  referving  to  themfelves  the  right 
of  doing  good,  they  left  it  in  the  power  of  their  fucceff- 
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B  b  0  &  on  to  do  itl  with  impubity.  All  declared  loudly  againft 
^^/^  a  pUrt  of  legislation  that  tended  to  lefleo  the  depeiidettce 
"^  of  the  people ;  and  the  court  was  weak  enough  to  give 
way  to  their  in(intiatiofl  and  advice,  from  a  propenfity 
to  arbitrary  power  natural  to  princes  and  their  minif- 
tcrs.  TThey  thought  they  provided  fufficieiitly  for  tbcit 
colonies  by  giving  them  ah  intendant  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  governor. 

THfisfe  diftabt  fettlements,  which  till  then  had  groan- 
ed under  the  yoke  of  one  proprietor  oiily,  now  became 
a  prey  to  two^  equally  dangerous  by  their  divifion  ifld 
their  union.  Whfen  they  were  at  variance  they  divided 
Ihe  hiinds  of  the  people,  fowed  difcord  among  their  ad- 
herents, and  kindled  a  kind  of  civil  wan  The  rumour 
of  their  diffehliohs  was  at  length  brought  to  feuropC) 
where  eafch  party  had  its  protcQors,  who  were  anima- 
ted by  pride  or  intereft  to  fapport  them  in  their  places. 
When  they  agreed,  cither  becaufe  their  good  or  bid  in- 
tention^ happened  to  be  th^  fame,  or  becaufe  the  one 
had  got  an  entite  aJfcendentover  the  other,  the  coloiiifts 
were  in  a  worfe  condition  thah  ever.  Whatever  op- 
preffioh  thefc  viStttis  laboured  under,  their  cries  were 
never  heard  In  the  mother  country,  who  looked  upon 
the  harittbhy  that  fiibfifted  between  their  delegates,  ai 
the  molt  tertaiti  ptdbfofm  faultlefs  adminiftration. 

T^E  fate  of  the  French  colonies  is  not  much  in^proveJ. 
Their  governors,  hefides  having  the  difpolal  of  the  regu- 
lar troops,  have  a  l-igh't  to  Inliu  the  inhabitants,  to  or- 
der  them  to  what  wprfes  they  think  proper,  to  employ 
them  as  they  pleafe  in  time  of  war,  and  even  to  mate 
Ufe  of  them  ioY  conquetl.  Intruded  with  abfolute  au- 
thoritv,  and  defirous  of  exerting  all  the  powers  Att 
can  eftablifh  or  extend  it,  they  take  upon  themfclves 
the  cognizance  of  civil  ^etts.     The  debtor  is  fummon- 
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tiy  throvit  iiito  prifoR  or  ib^ot  m  (jqagoqn,  and.com^iW  -1  "O  O  K 
<d  JO  pay  witboul  any  othiir  form 4  and  this. i^what ,,  jj^ 
they  C9ll  Ihc  fcnrke  orthrm3itar]^^hspartiiieii&  .'"The 
int^ndantft  faaYe  tbei  Tck  imtiagcifieae  and  di(jp4fiL«f 
Ihf  iiBao£fS>andgciieraUy  opderthecoUaSiiig  of«tI»fri. 
They  ink|aire  i»io  a)l  paiifes«  both/pbgil  sndciifiliti^ 
if^h^bcr  juiltce  hm ncl  yet  liakpseognlxa^ce bftheai^ 
or  whether  they  have  aircad^^  hecn  brouglit  M^ngitte 
fupeH^lrHninah  ;  aad  ish'»:ia>iwhal  f^ucy  catt  admini* 
ftrafien.  The  goyeniDFa  asd  intead^piu  Ijei^  ^gr^kit 
Ihe  lan^  that  ha ve  aot  yet^e^^tteiDaMr^yyaad^^jid^ 
of  ail  difiaccficas  .'tl^iit;  arii^  pafpaAhig.  otd  fMlIfoai^^ 
ThW  arrfingemiaiiit  psiu  tha  Au^dnascof  oH  the  c«ioiiA^ 
iaiQ  theif  tein4&»  iu-  intQ^hqiie^of  th^ir  irkrl^  aad^d^MSH- 
^nt9,  ^n^.conftqaitntly  iil^8:ail  pippeity  pfteft4#^ 
find  occafibna  the  u^moftitQiifafloii.:!  \ 'I  'jri;     H 

In  niecha^Mns>.the  furthcarthf  HaG<Kiif  pov^^^at^^^^. 
moved  from  tbrbetitePftliiec{iDre^ii(fOVif}g>ft^ 
be  ifieveiftd];^ui:Uke  naahneivrwe  ^vioU^  tb»^d6{^ 
cbn  hot  ba  terdnd  anfio^braRA  tbaofby  a'  hkrlh^iHia 
abfo1ut«  gbvemniebcu.:  Ittii^SifiWjIjfgM  f^H't^^ii^ 
Ibe  ri^ht  tb:difi!pproaeJfifrrthcfc  %t  djf  fettlalKi^i. 
The.aapth  had  battar  raaibnn.ltiipe^tedy  ov-^hk)^^ 
iiabked,  than  dial  fome  p^aps:  flmild  be  «xiiaM^>  f6 
the  misfUrtunb  of-  the  fta^\^  It  {b  iacitin()^i((>  ^tpoh 
f^anoe  10  bpppfe/this  fyftaii  of  4R)'fiiiglifliciiaii^vi^iift 
fsalonittf^:  by  ithprmlng  nxoie^ad  tn^lin  ftba  nyttwP^f 
gowBiniD^  tfaaml  TbfLi  etdigbfdnfd  l^fit  y^lhk::^^ 
|ihgaiflif£\the  tirefcnt  tgt^  and  wffaikkiftiHTuppbftf 'tftid 
guMes  d&^  JwilLjjncjidky  cagone  '^tha.^overnmeM'itil-i 
fanfiB  of  ili9  tpda  inlfiiefis*  *  We*fliall<be  ma^s  ^MMi 
Ibikt  thece  faaaiwdn.  no  )uflicatiln:ottr  cdoiMi^bttfSlA 
Abay  (tad  no  fixed ;l|nr^»  the  utanaNiaiica'df  \rMi<Ui-'Wk 
Mtroi^  to>ppoper  tribunals.  /If  ihi^^t  af  man^daila^^ 
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-B  o  O  K ^nfljfneed/ ahvajr ;oppnefl<d»  have  not  hitherto  been 
^'  tfaimglit;  to  deferare  tbis'Tinark  of  oor  confidence,  let  us 
oAAt  nhem  wertS^j  jof  it  bj  graming^it.  Their  fouls 
Mill'tb^iiinflftined  wnhrifaeifacred  enthuisafm* of  public 
.fjpfriiyiwbeiLOiicethoy  can  devote  tfaemfelves'toit  with- 
^tifotr.or^anxiety.;  <'IfKi&- truly  patriotic  zeal  willkin- 
«ctte.t£ittfeif,  ifn^bere3Ud!icial  bodies ' are  compofedoif 
^a^ftmUs  bo^rA^id  the  xoiboies. 
» i.iiKtoTBiN  G  appearis  to  ibe  niore  conibnant  to  the  erds 
K)ft|puihi:ppjicyy*tlBii  to  allow  thefe  iflanders  the  right 
4i/|)^tenuiig*theiiiietyc8^  f>rovidedit  be  in  -fubordina- 
.tfaiif^ithfe  tnothericiaiptry.;  nearljria  the  fame  manner 
t«nF!.4.»bfiat)folI6fWft)allifardire£tions  of  the  (hip  it  is  faf- 
.tapfd>tb».::  It:wiIHi4)Crbapi>  be  obje&ed»nhat  thepeo- 
ji^jnMvff^Tfmoi^  t&aBdaybeing  ceo tinually renewed 
by  the  fluduation.iafi^oommercey  this  will  naturally 
.b^ge.iin;')%iWin[iWrriaf  vMvtblefsaiien  ^.and  that  it  will 
^;lp9£^fore.Wje  claAexpeAtcrfee  thsifis  manners  and 
^At>fiiS4ffitX:aiixn|p  then9^:*!wiucfa-vrillibe:produdive  of 
g»fyi)H^/pirit^  andrdf  thJEU  ^dignity  wbkibia*  requifite  to 
ffppporV^h^I  w^ei^Vi&fi.bu^efs  and .  ihe!:^intcre(b  of  a 
.{W^^W9!'i7his  obj^diiMt' might  have  fdihe  foundation  if 
.^jsfltMlcd  9ke<ely.  toitheicfaaraSer/C»f  thofe  £hiropeafls 
AHft>lm)dfbr6n:to  AiMrkafcfthcirwantisor  their  vices; 
if|^t))lj^hrti8  tcanTpottin^ltliemfelves' either  by  choice 

fiFi^ffflrifQ^lM^^^^^^  ilreilcangeraiemy;  where  ;com- 
•^i^plSt'i^Tf^fi^vhfr^ihciwaLnt.  erf  lav9^.Ul  (lipplied  by 
iq9f^iA>ttf|U7y:  [peKcfetnbjrt&fat^  dapraved.';tafle  for  :4om\- 
Bjf^ t j^ch .  mfiAti  f«i>mL  fcbc  abufe  o£  ,i\saKtry  ^  "and  by 
|h%id»9>9ibng'  luftre.of !A  great fortuite^M^Khich  makes 
it^^tlPGt^.^lidiiiifitf  nser/oblcttdtyini  hat:  Ah  dafs  of 
||lfm>fNlght:loh»vfijix)rAfltRfinthe  adnulntftrktioDywhich 
^uMibeAwthoUy  cMimittedito.proprietorsy  flndfily  born 
^drit  ^obnita ;-  Sot,  .yuftice :  is  tUe  natifcal  colifequence 
4){9property9  and  nonesag^jliore  interefted  in  the  good 

govern- 
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government  of  a  country,  than  ihofe  who  are  eatttickl/B^O^O  K 
by  their  birth  to  tht  largeft  foflcffions  in  it. !   Thefer 
Creoles,  who  h^vc  naturally  a  peatflmrc  of  penetrarion,' 
a  frankneft'pf  temper,  an  elcvaiiod.of  feul,  and -a  cepv- 
tuto  love;  of  juftifr^  that  arife*  from:  tjiefe  noble- difpofr. 
tions^l^ould  be  J©  fenfiWe  tjcv  the  niarks  oheA^taitkhd) 
cpnSdencc  which  would  be  fliewrn. them  by^  thc:iiidth*p 
qountry  by.introfting  therti  withj  the  interior. manage- 
ment pf  their  oWiij  that  they  would  .^cow  fondrof  :that 
fertile  Jojj,  ta,ke  a  pride  m  decorating  it,^  and  be.  happy: 
i;i, introducing.  ^U  the  comforts /of  a  civilized  fociety,. 
Inftead  of  that  antipathy  to  France,',  which  is  a  refl^c-*. 
tion  upon  her.  rolniftecs^. and  tipbrakb  them  with. their- 
har(hnefs,we  fliould  fee  in  the  colonics  that  attachment- 
which  paternal kiiidnefs  always infpires  to  children.^  In-' 
ftead  of  that  fecret  eagernefs  with  which,  in  time  of 
war,  they  run  to  meet  a  foreign  yoke,  we  fliould  fee  them 
uniting  their. efforts  to  prevent  or  repulfe  an  invafion^ 
Fear  will   reftrain  mpn  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a 
powerful  and  terrible  mafter,  but  affedion  alone  can 
command   them  at  a  diftance.     This  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  fpring  that  afts  upon  the  frontier  provinces  of  an 
extenfive  kingdom,  whilft  the  indolent  and  rapacious  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  are  kept  in  awe  by  authori- 
ty.    Attachment  to  the  fovereign  is  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  too  much  encouraged,  or  too  much  extend- 
ed; but  if  it  is  neither  merited  nor  returned,  he  will 
not  enjoy  it  long.     Then  there  will  be  no  more  joy  in 
our  public  feftivals,  no  tranfports  in  our  rejoicings,  no 
involuntary  acclamations  at  the  fight  of  the  beloved  idol, 
Curiofity  will  bring  a  throng  wherever  there  is  a  fhow  • 
but  contentment  will  not  appear  in  any  countenance. 
A  fullen  difcontent  will  arife,  and  fpread  from  one  pro- 
vincc  to^  another,  and  from  the  mother  country  to  the 
colonfes.  'W^hen  all  our  fortunes  are  injured  or  threaten- 

Gg3  ed 
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HBTdRT  OF  «Ern£M£MTft  ADA  ^TRADE 


BO  O  HL  dd  4t  once,  the  ahrAd  ttdd  thfe  C(»lllitiOtiAn  biedm^s  g«^ 

^^*       nttral.     Repeated  ftrdm  «f  suthorityi  biifmd  ^ft  by 

the  hand  that  vcntmti  to  ea^l  th^Mf^  wouRd  «t%ty 

heart,  aAd  fad  Acteifivdy  u^xm  atl  hbd\^  tt  tntt».  The 

avengers  df  crimes^  itad  fu{>porterB  bf  xht  rightl  iof  tilt 

c^olenifts,  are  brooght  up  even  tfMn  Afttericfti  and  cen^ 

fi«^  Kke  inaltefaftors  m  the  {>rirons  of  Europe.    Our 

anns,  whieh  feemed  to  be  blutiied  befiM  the  enemy, 

flK  fliirpeoed  againft  thefe  valuable  fubjead  ^f  th^  ftttte. 

Even  thdfe  vrh6  wefe  not  Mt  tb  defohd  thaki  d^ 

ring  the  war,  are  employed  to  (j[Mread  teklt>r  tottiong  theift 

ID  tiltoe  of  peace,  h  it  tboe  that  ooIOAWb  mt  pttfkf^i^ 

and  Ihcir  proTperity  preftkoied }  R^tiMlarnl  ti[  htt  tht^ 

mieahbw  to  conquer  the  old  v^brld  )  let  Ffant:4i  i»b# 

learta  of  ber  rival  how  to  peoplb  and  <£ttli4vat^  the  nt^. 
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BOOK      V, 


Settkment  gf  tke  EngUJb  in  the  Amnicm  iflands. 


Xl^NGLAND  was  not  in  a  very  brillimt  fitiiatiiwB  BOOK 
when  her  fettleoientsin  Anierica  were  firft  begun  1625.  v— .^J^..^ 
Her  ngrfcttkiine  produceil  neither  ^z  nor  h^mp.    TbQ  The  ftate 
attempts  they  h^d  Aiade  tp  raife  mulberry  trees  and  of  Eng- 
breed  fiUcworais  had  been  unfiuccefsful.    The  Ubours  J^^^i,^'^^^'' 
of  the  field  were  wholly  turned  to  the  growing  of  corOf  to  form 
whscfat  aatwkhftanding  the  turn  of  the  nation  for  hut  f«"|c«»«nts 
baodry,  was  feidom   fdScient  for  home  confomptioni  Amedcan 
and  many  of  itbeir  granaries  were  ftored  from  Uie  £elds  i^ands. 
bocderiiig  09  the  Baltic 

WoJiKMAKSHiP  was  fill!  lefs  advanced  than  agrir 
cttkure.  Uwaflcoofioed  to  woollen  noianufa&ores.  Thefe 
had  been  increafed  fiace  ihe  exfMortation  of  «owr.oughl; 
wool  hftd  beempcohihited)  buut  thele  iflanders,  who  feiem* 
ed  to  work  ofljy  for  themfelyes,  did  not  know  how  to 
Cet  off  tbc&r  Si\x9%  with  tb«t  t^Ae  A9d  ele ga^Ke  th^it  was 
neceflkry  <to  make  them»f«kabk.  Th^  fent  their  cloths 
over  to  Hdland^  where  the  Dutch  gave  them  their  lad 
coksHitng  and  glofs ;  from  whence  they  circulated  ^U 
over  Europe^  and  fometimes  returned  to  England. 

G  g  4  Navi- 
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BOOK      Navigation  hardly  employed  at   that  time  ten 

_  \ ,  thoufand  failors.     Thefe  were  in  the  fcrvice  of  exclu- 

fivc  companiesy  which  had  engroffed  every  branch  of 
trade,  not  excepting  that  of  cloth,  which  alone  confti- 
tuted  a  tenth  part  of  the  commercbl  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion. The  woollen-drapery  trade  therefore  was  center- 
ed in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  hundred  perfons,  who 
agreed,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  fix  the  price  of 
goods,  both  at  going  out  and  coming  into  the  kingdom. 
The  privileges  of  thefe  monopolizers  was  exercifed  in 
the  capital  where  the  court  fold  the  provinces.  Lon- 
don alone  had  fix  times  as  many  (hips  as  all  the  o^her 
ports  in  the  kingdom  put  together. 

The  public  revenue  neither  was  nor  could  be  very 
coniiderable.  It  was  farmed  out ;  a  ruinous  method; 
which  has  always  been  pradifed  in  commonwealths,  but 
only  continued  under  arbitrary  governments.  '  The  ex- 
pences  were  proportionable  to  the  tow  ftateof  the  trea- 
fury.  The  fleet  was  fmall,  and  the  (hips  fo  weik,  that 
in  time  of  need,  the  merchantmen  were  turned  into  men 
of  war.  A  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  militia,  which 
was  the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation,  were  armed 
in  time  of  war.  There  were  no  flanding  forces  in  time 
of  peace,  and  the  king  himfelf  had  no  guards. 

With  fuch  confined  powers  at  home,  the  nation 

(hould  not  have  ventured  to  extend  itfelf  in  fettlements 

abroad.     Notwithfianding  this,  fomecolonies  were  efta- 

blilhed  which  laid  a  folid  foundation  of  profperity.  The 

origin  of  thefe  fettlements  was-  owing  to  certain  events,' 

the  caufes  of  which  may  be  traced  very  far  back. 

Caufes  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  rife  and  progrefs 

which  baf-  of  the  EngUfti  government,  knows  that  the  regal  au- 

population  thority  was  long  balanced  by  a  few  extenfive  proprie- 

of  the  Bri-  tors  ot  land  called  Barons.    They  perpetually  oppreffed  > 

tifliiflandf.  ijj^. 
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the  people,  who  generally  were  become  mean  and  BOOK 
contemptible  by  flavery.  They  were  conftantly  at  va- 
riance with  the  crown,  with  more  or  iefs  fiiccefs,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  charaSer  of  the  leading  men,  and  th^  chance 
of  circumftances.  Thefe  political  quarrels  occafioned 
much  blood  {bed. 

The  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  intefiine  wars^whtch 
had  iafied  two  hundred  years,  when  Henry  VII.  took 
up  the  rein»of  government  on  the  decifion  of  a  battle^ 
in  which  the  nation,  divided  into  two  camps,  had 
fought  to  give  themfelves  a  ihafter.  That  (kilful  prince 
took  advantage  of  the  depreflion  into  which  a  feries  of 
calamities  had  funk  his  fubjefis,  to  extend  the  regal  au- 
thority,  the  limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  feudal  go- 
vernment though  continually  encroaching  upon  them; 
had  never  been  able  to  fix.  He  was  ailifted  in  this  un- 
dertakings by  the  fadion  which  had  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  which,  being  the  weakeft,  c6uld  not 
hope  to  maintain  themfelves  in  the  principal  employ- 
ments  he  had  raifed  them  to,  but  by  fupporting  the  am- 
bition of  their  leader.  This  plan  was  ftrengthened  by 
permitting  the  nobility  for  the  firft  time  to  alienate  their 
lands.  This  dangerous  favour,  joined  to  a  tafte  for 
luxury  which  then  began  to  prevail  in  Europe,  brought 
on  a  great  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  The 
immcnfe  fiefs  of  the  barons  were  gradually  fquahdered 
away,  and  the  edates  of  the  commoners  increafed. 

The  rights  belonging  to  the  fevcral  eftates  being  di- 
vided with  the  property  of  the  lands,  it  was  fo  much  the 
more  difficult  to  unite  the  will  and  the  power  of  many, 
againft  the  authority  of  one.  The  monarchs  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  period,  fo  favourable  to  their  ambition, 
to  govern  \Vithout  controul.  The  decayed  nobility  were 
in  fear  of  a  power  which'thiey  had  reinforced  with  all 

their 
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BOOK  their  bflet.  The  commons  ihoogfat  themfelves  fuflt* 
cicotlj  honoured  by  the  privilege  of  tmpofing  all  the  nii- 
tional  taxes.  The  people,  io  fome  degree  eafed  of  their 
jokt  by  this  flight  alteration  in  the  conlKtution,  and 
whofe  circle  of  ideas  is  always  confined  to  bofmefs  or 
labours  became  tired  of  feditionsy  from  the  defolation 
and  miferies  which  were  the  confcqneoce  and  the  pu- 
Biflmient  of  them.  So  that  when  the  nation  were  look- 
ing out  for  that  abfolnte  powerf  which  was  ioft  ki  the 
CoicfufioB  <^  civil  wars,  their  views  were  turned  to  the 
iDonarch  alone.  Dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  a  throne, 
Atf  miftook  that  for  the  fource,  which  fliould  o«ly  be 
the  vifible  (igncod  lafttng  inftrument  of  authority. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  England,  when  James  I. 
vas  called  thither  ftmn  Scotland,  as  being  fole  heir  te 
the  two  kingdoms^  which  by  his  acceffioo  were  united 
under  one  head.  A  reftkfs  oobtlity,  imparting  their 
furf  to  thek  barbarous  va&ls,  had  kindM  the  fire  of 
(iedition  in  thofe  northern  mountains,  which  divided  the 
iftand  into  two  diflind  fiates«  The  monarch  had  from 
his  earlieft  ^ears  been  as  averfe  from  limited  authority, 
as  the  people  were  from  deipotifm  and  ahfohite  monarchy. 
Abfolttte  monarchy  thai  prevaUed  all  over  Europe,  and 
as  be  was  equal  to  other  fovereigns,  it  was  oaturnl  that 
he  flioald  be  ambitious  of  the  fame  power.  H»  prede« 
ceflbrs  had  enjoyed  it  even  in  England  fer  a  centory 
paft.  But  he  was  not  aware  that  they  owed  it  to  their 
own  politicaJ  abilities^  or  to  favorsbfe  junaurcs.  This 
religious  prince,  who  believed  beheld  aHfrom  God  and 
nothii^  from  men,  fancied  that  ftrength  of  reafon,  wif. 
dom  and  couirfel,  w«0  centensd  in  himfelf,  aad  feemd 
to  arrogate  to  himfelf  tbit  mftUbility  cf  which  the  Bopc 
bad  been  Oxipped  by  the  refonuation,  wbofe  tenets  lie 
adopted  tiioiigh  he  diOiked  them.    Thde  fklfe  prind. 

pies, 
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pfes,t»^Iiich  tended  tochftf^  govt^rtiifieni  intoiiniytlefy  BOOK 
of  rdiigioDi  the  more  dangerouS)  a«  it  bofe  at  once  op-  ^' 
«n  our  opit»oits>  wilh  and  anions,  were  fo  rooted  in  his 
terrtd  togetter  with  all  th«  other  prejudices  of  a  bad 
educacbn^  that  he  did  not  fo  much  a»  think  of  fupporN 
mg  them  with  any  of  the  liuman  aids  of  prudence  or 
force* 

NoTHtKd  coidid  be  more  nepugnant  to  the  general 
dtfpafitioti  of  the  people  th^n  this  fjftem.  All  was  iti 
commibtioli  both  ftt  home  atid  abroad.  The  birth  of 
America  had  hafte^ed  the  tD^tarlty  ^  Europe.  Nftvt- 
gatioA  exiMiJed  round  t^e  whole  glob^.  The  i^ter- 
eourfe  of  tiaitOfis  yttbM  (xs^n  begiti  to  remove  preju-^ 
dites)  anJ  ofwti  the  door  lo  tnduftry  and  ktio^ge. 
The  imchatiieal  And  liberal  arts  were  e»ended,  and 
hfcflehkig  to  pfcrfediotft  by  the  l««ury  thai  prtvailtd. 
Litemtot^  a(!>q<i)ir6d  the  tirhaiMms  «f  ta(t«>  ind  kh^ 
kknt^  that  Foli^ty  *whith  rpfiftgs  ft^^m  a  fptHt  itf  caU 
cQlittoli  itod  tottimtftje.  PtJlitfcs  etAirged  the  f^het^  of 
ih  ti(ftW8.  '  This  utiivi^rral  fertYicftt  eitnlted  th>e  Meas  oC 
meti.  Tht  fetenti  bodies  which  formed  this  i%bftftr6us 
oftteffds  df  g6thkj  gtrtctnwfeftt  fooft  begafl  to  movt  OA 
every  fide*  to  twake  out  dFthc  Ifcthfttgy  of  igndrimcfc  in 
which  they  had  ficpt  fot  fWttry  ngfcS)  atKi  to  foriti^nter- 
prints.  Oh  the  totitttiWrt,  'whe w  mc^tenary  ttoopi  ha^ 
bteti  r^ifed  isiUier  pretences  d(  Yrrafnlaifiing  ^{(^[Atiie^ 
moft  pritiees  acqtiWed  an  tfrtlittiltfed  authorify>  oppr^^. 
ihg  tbetr  fubjeSs  by  force i6r  i rtttigtie.  Irt  Ertgl«^d,  the 
bvc  df  Ifbwty,  iTo  trnttrrat  to  every  thinkitig  ttiian,  eicit^d 
in  the  pedjAt  by  the  atithol^  tjf  feligious  itinorviitlons, 
sewakencd  in  the  tfeiifightetcd  tnitidi  ^  thofe  Avho  were 
conver&nt  with  the  great  wfit^rsoF'antkjttity,  \«^hd  de-» 
rivefl  Trofn  their  democratte  go^efftiirent  that  fliblimity 
ot retifOD  and  fefittttietit  by  which  they  are  diftii^iOied  f 
thii  bvt  of  liberty  kindled  in  every  ge&erous  breaft  the 

utmoft 
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BOOK  utmoft  abhorrence  for  unlimited  authority.    The  zU 

^l ^  cendent  which  Elizabeth  found  means. to  gain  and  to 

fupport  by  an  uninterrupted  profperiry  of  fof ty  years»  • 
withheld  this  impatience,  or  turned  it  to  enterprizea  that 
were  beneficial  to  the  ftate.     But  no  foooer  did  another 
branch  afcend  the  throne*  and  the  fceptre  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  monarch  who,  by  the  very  violence  of  fib. 
pretenfions^  was  not  much  to  be  dreaded*  than  the  na- 
tion afierted  her  rights*  and  aimed  at  governing  herielf. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputes  broke  out 
between  the  court  and  parliament.    Both  powers  feem- 
ed  to  be  making  trial  of  their  flrength  by  continual  op- 
pofition.     The  prince  pretended  that  an  entire  paflive 
obedience  was  due  to  bim>  and  that  national  aflf^mblies 
vere  only  ornamental  tp*  not  the  bails  of  the  confittu- 
tion*  The  citizens  loudly  exclaimed  againft  thefe  prin- 
ciples* always  weak  when  they  cpnie  to  be  difcufled ; 
and  maintained  that  the  people  as  much  confiituted  the 
cflence  of  government*  if  not  more  than  the  monarch. 
The  one  is  the  matter*  the  other  the  form.     Now  the 
ferm  may  and  muft  change*  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
matter.    The  fupreme  law  is  the  welfare  of  the  people* 
not  that  of  the  prince ;  the  king  may  die*  the  monarchy, 
may  be  at  an  end*  and  fociety  fubfift*  without  either 
monarch  or  throne.    In  this  .manner  the  Epglifh  rea< 
foned  at  the  dawn  of  liberty.    They  quarrelled*  they 
oppofed  and  threatened  each  othen    James  finiflied  his 
oourfe  in  the  midft  of  thefe  debates*  leaving  his  ion  to 
difcufshis  rights*  with  the  r^folution  of  ejstendingtbem. 
The  experience  oC  a)l  ages  has  (hewn  that  tranquilli- 
ty whi$:h  arifes  from  abfotucei  power*  breeds  a  coolnefs 
in  \he:mindsoft'he  people,  da-mps  their  courage*  cramps 
their  g^KiiuSjand  throws  a,  whole  natt9n,  into  a  univcr- 
fal  lethargy;    On  the  contrary*  the  mptions  of  a  con- 

flitution 
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flitution  inclining  to  liberty  «re  irregular  and  rapid  ;  it  B  O  O  K 
is  a  contin  ued  fever,  fome times  higher,  fometimes  lower, 
but  stlways  convulfiv'e. 

England  experienced  this  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  who,  though  not  fo  great  a  pedant 
ar  his  father,  was  equally  fond  of  authority.     The  dt*^ 
i^iiion,  which  had  begun  between  the  king  and  the  par-    v 
liament,  became  general.    The  higheft  clafsof  the  no- 
bility, and  the  fecond,  which  was  the  richeft,  afraid  of 
being  confounded  with  the  vulgar,  engaged  on  the  fide 
of  the  king,  from  whom  they  derived  that  borrowed 
luftre  which  they  return  him  by  a  voluntary  and  venal 
bondage.  A^  they  Aill  poflfeflfed  moft  of  the  great  eftates, 
they  engaged  almoft  all  the  country  people  in  their  par- 
ty ;  who  naturally  love  th^  king,  becaufe  they  think  he 
-muft  love  them.     London,  and  all  the  great  towns,  in- 
fpired  bymafticipal  government  with  the  repubKcan  fpt- 
rit,  declared  for  the  parliaftient,  and  drew  along  with 
them  tb^  trading  part  of  the  nation,  who  valuing  them> 
felves  as  much  as  the  merchants  in  Holland,  afpired  to 
the  freedom  of  that  dentocracy. 

These  diviiions  brought  on  the  iharpeft,  the  moft 
bloody,  and  the  moft  ftubborn  civil  war  ever  recorded 
in  hiftory*  Never  did  the  EnglMh  fpirit  ihew  itfelf  in 
*fo  dreadful  a  manner.  Every  day  exhibited  frefli  fcenes 
of  violence,  which  feemed  to  have  been  already  carried 
to  the  higheft  exeefs,  and  thefe  again  were  outdone  by 
others,  ftitt  more  atrocious.  It  feemed  as  if  the  nation 
vns  juft  upon  the  brink  of  deftru&ion,  and  that  every 
Briton  had  fworn  to  bury  himfelf  under  the  ruins  of  his 
country;' 

*     In  this  general,  tumult,  the  moft  moderate  fought  for  By  what 
»a  peaceable  retreat  in  the  American  iflands,  which  the  ?^.J* 
Englifli  had  lately  feized  upon.    The  tranquillity  they  jflands 

,'     :  found  were  peo- 

pled. 
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BOOK  foitod  tbere»  induceil  othars  to  follov  theoii.  Whitt 
die  CBdiiiOB  wai  fpftvding  in  the  mother  comkryy  the 
colonics  grew  up  and  were  peopled.  Soon  after*  tfajc 
royaliftsy  who  were  oplprefled  by  the  repuUkao  party, 
which  had  prevailed  at  iaft».went  and  jeitol  the  patnotfy 
who  had  fled  from  fadbQw 

3oTa  thcfe  were  foUowedbj  thofe  jrelUefa  and  fpirit- 
ed  Rien»  whofe  ftrong  paffbns  infpire  dMm  with  ^cat 
defircs  and  vaft  projoda  ;  who  dofpife  daiigeni»  hjUEards 
and  fa€igiiee»  and  wifli  to  fee  no  other  end  to  them  but 
death  or'  fiortune  (  who  know  oP  no  medium  iMtween 
aiBiieooe  and  want ;  equally  ready  to  oreriorn  or  ferve 
their  eo«airy»  to  by  it  .wade  or  to  enrich  it. 

Thy  iflands  were  alfo  ibe  refuge  of.  fach  nt  \^mi  been 
iHifortontttt  in  trade»  pr  had  been  reduced  by  mercil^fs 
credilora  to  a  ftaie  of  iodigrtKO  and  idkoefs.  UnaUe 
as  ibfy  were  to  M6i  fcbeir  eogaeemcmat .  this  irery 
mUforiune  pavfd  tbii  yray  to  their  i^ro^rby^  ,  After  a 
few  year9  tbcy  returitrd  with  aOuenee  ielQ  iheir  own 
country,  and  mu  w«th  the  bighf  ft  refpoft  m  tb<>(e  t&j 
places  from  whence  they  Jttid  beeo  btmi^i  wiih  igno- 
miny aad  <»Qlempi,\ 

Tffif  refource  ^^asftili  moreneoefiicy  forpouipgpfio- 
plef .  who  im  the  6rA  tranfporta  of  youths  had  beeo  drawn 
into  exceflea  of  dehwrbery.  and  UetatJOttTaela.  If  they 
had  oot  qeitted  tbeir  ooontry,  Aaaoe  aptf  dj^raoef 
whkJi  neifcr  bH  to.depreB  die.  mfJu  wwd4  have  pre- 
vttaied  ^tt  iErom  rettotferiiig  ebiiet  eegnlaHtf  qf  flnm-^ 
nen  or  public  efledov  But  io  another  oostniry,  whtm 
theeiperieace  they  jhad  of  viee  ipig^t  proire  a  leiGin  of 
wifdom,  and  where  they  had  no  occafion  to  attf  isft  ta 
fenaove  any  uo&tvaundiie  impreAoDS^! tiasy  flonmd,  after 
Ibetr  mWorttmeSf  a  haiiiotir  in  which- they  re&ti  witli 
fafflty.    Their  iraiullty  jnade  aiaeftdy  for  tbeir  foft  ffA- 
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lie»»  Uti  men  who  had  left  Europe  like  vagabonds,  and  BOOK 
who  difgraced  it,  returned  honeft  men,  and  ufeful  mem*  ^  Yl,^ 
bers  of  fociety. 

All  thefe  feteral  colcnifls  had  at  their  difpofal  for 
Ihe  dearing  and  tilling  of  their  lands^  the  mod  proffigate 
fet  of  men  of  the  three  kingdoms^  who  had  deferved 
death  for  capital  crimes ;  but  who  from  motives  of  hu* 
mantty  and  good  policy,  were  fuffered  to  live  and  to 
work  fot  the  benefit  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  malefadors, 
who  were  tranfported  for  a  term  of  years^  which  they 
were  to  fpend  in  flavery,  became  induftrious  and  reform- 
ed in  their  manners^  which  placed  them  once  more  in 
the  way  of  fortune.  Some  of  thefe  there  were,  who 
when  reff of ed  to  fociety  by  the  freedom  they  had  gain- 
ed, became  planters,  heads  of  families,  and  the  owners 
of  the  beft  plantations :  a  proof  how  much  it  is  for  th<^ 
intereft  of  a  civilized  fociety  to  admit  this  lenity  in  the 
penal  taws^  fo  conformable  to  human  nature^  which  is 
frail,  but  capable  of  fenlibility,  and  of  turning  from  evil 
to  good. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englifh.were  too  much  taken  under 
up  with  their  own  diflentions  at  home,  to  think  of  giv-  what  form 
inglaws  W)th«  iflands  under  their  dommion,  and  theco-  ^^entth™" 
lonifts  were  not  fufRciently  enlightened  to  draw  up  fuch  Britifh 
^  fyftem  of  !egtflaiTOii  as  was  fit  for  an  infant  fociety.  «flands 
Whilft  th«  civil  war  was  reaifying  the  government  ih  biiSJcd!*" 
England,  the  colonies,  juft  ^emerging  from  a  ftate  of  in- 
fancy, fornied  their  own  conftitution  upon  the  model  of 
tht  mrother  coontry.    In  each  of  thefe  feparate  fettle- 
ments,  a  chief  reprtfents  the  king,  a  council  the  peers, 
$nd  tlie -deputies  of  the  fevcrai  diftriSs,  the  commons. 
The  general  affemWy  enafts  laws,  regulates  taxes,  and 
judges  of  the  adminiftration.  The  executive  part  belongs 
to  the  governor,  who  alfo  occalionaliy  determines  upon 
tatffes  which  have  not  been  tried  befpre>  btitin  conjunc* 

tion 
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B  O  0]C  tioD  with  the  council  and  by  the  majority  of  votes. 
Though  the  members  of  this  body  arc  behplden  to  him 
for  their  rankythey  will  not  fuffer  him  to  bribe  their  votes, 
for  fear  of  expofing  themfelvestq  the  refentment  of  the 
general  afiemblyj  which  has  the  fole  power  of  removing 

them. 

GREAT-BRiTAiK»to  reconcile  her  own  interefts  with 
the  freedom  of  her  colonies,  took  care  that  no  laws 
ihould  be  enafled  there  which  were  inconfiftent  with 
tier  own.  The  governors  (he  fends  thither,  to  command 
in  her  name,  fwear  before  they  go,  that  they  will  not 
fuflFer  the  lead  infringement  of  this  fundamental  maxim. 
This  oath  muft  prevent  the  commanders  from  betray* 
ing  the  mother  country  to  favour  the  iflands,  which,  as> 
they  are  to  pay  the  governor's  falary,  might  otherwife 
make  his  compliance  the  meafur^  of  their  li(>erality. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  dependence  checks 
the  governor's  pride,  and  prevents  him  from  becoming 
tyrannical.  The  commifTioners  for  the  plantations  have 
frequently  in  parliament  attacked  a  prerogative  that 
has  retrained  their  authority.  Regardlefs  of  the  incon- 
veniences that  might  attend  it,  the  parliament  has  al- 
ways adhered  to  this  wife  regulation.  Juftly  dreading 
that  fpirit  of  rapacioufnefs  which  induces  men  to  crofs 
the  feas,  they  have  fubjeded  the  placemen  who  fhould 
violate  the  laws  of  the  colonics,  tothefamepenaltiesas 
are  inflided  in  England  on  thofe  who  trefpafs  upon  na- 
tional liberty. 

These  precautipns  were  not  thought  fufficicnt  for 
the  fafety  of  the  colonics,  whom  the  nation  cheriflies 
and  protefls  as  her  children's  children.  Every  colony 
has  one  or  more  deputies  in  the  mother  country.  Their 
important  funSions  are,  to  prevent  the  abufc  pf  power 
in  the  governors ;  to  folicit  the  legiflatlve  body  for  the 
improvement  and  defence  of  the  fettlements,  whofe 

rights 
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rights  and  wa^  th4y  rcprdeirt;  and  to  oombtne  thi  •  0  0  K 
parlicular  u|t«reA  of  tbi  trade  of  the  colonies  with  tiie 
g^Djcral  welfare  of  the  oatfoo.  Thefe  agents  do  the 
fame  thing  at  I^ihIpr  as  the  rc|H«fenta<tve$  of  the  peo- 
ple do  in  pariiameofi.  They  plead  the  eauf^  of  Ihofe 
diftaat  provinces,  Unhappy  will  ir  be  for  the  Aate  if 
ever  tjiey  (houM  tvr*  a  detf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  rei- 

f)reren(atives^  whoever  they.  are.  The  counties  in  Eng^ 
and  would  rife  j  the  q^lofHe^  wiHiM  ihafce  off  iheir  aU 
k^aoce  k»  AmerM;a^  <be  treajufos  ofboik  wotlds  would 
be  loft  to  an  ifland  which  na^Uire  had  jnade  fo vere%n 
of  the  fea. 

UKjoERwhat  miUer  and  ^£ir  gDveniiiieBt  oomldEng* 
iiflimen  live»  who  from  the  Anne rican  iflandt  are  linked 
with  their  own  country  by  the  tiea  fif  Mood  and  by  ttiofe 
of  neceiTity  ?  And;  iffdcftf  the  coli^ifls.  eflnblifli^  upon 
thefe  foreign  ibor^  are  conflaotly  looking  up  ta  their 
nioiher  country,  who  isevef  atteotm  to  their  pi^erv- 
ation.  One  might  fay  thai,  aa  the  eagle  who  never  lofes 
fight  pf  the  nd[t  where  (be  fofters  her  yoong^  London 
feenos  to  look  down  upvober  coioaiesyiuid  to  fee  them 
grow  up  and  thrive  iiqder  ber  tender  care.  Her  nucn* 
berlef$  veflels,  covering  an  exi4ntiof  two  thonfaiid  kaguea 
with  their  praud  fails,  form  a§  ii  wore  a  bridge  over  iha 
oceaO}  and  carry  on  an  unin^efnapted  cbmaiuaieataon 
between  both  worlds.  Wiib  good'  hws,  which  main* 
tain  wba^t  they  have  pnce  ejftahhflicd^  flio  peebrTes  her 
ppifeiGofu^  abroad  without  a  flanding  eemy,  which  i$ 
always  an  oppreftvjf  aed  ritinous  burden.  Tw^o  very 
fmall  corps  fixed  U  Aoiigtta  aiad  Jamaica  are  ^efficient 
for  a  nation  tha^t  ^m  at  any  time  traniport  troops  wher- 
ever Uaeymay  bp  wanted. 

Bv  the(e  be Afefi^ent  regisktions,  (tifiated  by  hamani* 

ty  and  fcapid  foHcy,  the  EngUfli  fflands  foon  gpew  hap^ 

py^  though  not  mh*     Their  culture  wa»  confined  to 

Vol.  HI.  Hh  tobacco. 
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BOOK  tobacco*  cotton»  ginger,  and  indigo.  Some  of  the 
^*  cnterprixiog  colonifts  fetched  fugar  canes  from  Brazif* 
and  they  multiplied  prodigioufly*  but  to  no  great  pur- 
pote.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  this 
valuable  plant,  and  drew  from  it  fach  indifferent  fugar, 
thAt  it  would  not  fell  in  Europe,  or  fold  at  the  loweft 
price.  A  feries  of  voyages  to  Femambucca  taught 
them  how  to  make  ufe  of  the  treafure  they  had  carried 
off;  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  till  then  had  engrofled 
all  the  fugar  trade,  found  in  1650  in  an  afly,  whofe 
induftry  they  thought  precarious,  a  rival  who  was  one 
day  to  fupplant  them. 

.  All  thia  while  the  mother  country  had  but  a  very  fmall 
flwre  in  the  profperity  of  her  colonies.    They  fent  their 
own  commodities  diredly  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
where  they  thought  they  would  fell  bed,  and  indiicri- 
minately  admitted  (hips  of  all  nations  into  their  ports. 
This  unlimited  freedom  muft  of  courfe  throw  almoft  all 
their  trade  into  the  hands  of  that  nation  which,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  low  intereft  their  money  bears,  the  large- 
nefs  of  their  ftock,  the  number  of  their  (hips,  and  the 
reafonablenefs  of  their  duties  of  import  and  export, 
could  afford  to  make  the  beft  terms,  to  buy  at  the  dear- 
eft,  and  fell  at  the  cheapeft  rate.    Thefe  people  were 
the  Dutch.    They  united  all  the  advantages  of  a  fupe^ 
rior  army,  which,  being  ever  mailer  of  the  field.  Is 
free  in  all  its  operations.    They  foon  feized  upon  the 
profits  of  fo  many  productions,  which  they  had  neither 
planted  nor  gathered.  .  Ten  of  their  ihips  were  feeii  in 
the  Brittfli  iflands  to  one  Englifti  veflfel. 

The  nation  had  paid  little  attention  to  this  evil  dar- 
ing the  difturbances  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  as  foon  as 
thefe  troubles  were  compofed,  arid  the  ftate  reftored  to 
tranquillity  by  the  very  violence  of  its  commotions,  they 
began  to  look  abroad.    They  perceived  that  thofeAib*> 
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jeds^  who  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  inAmerica)  would  BOOK 
be  loft  to  the  (iate^  if  foreigners  were  fuffered  to  devour 
the  fruits  of  theicinduftry.  The  difcuflion  of  this  point 
brought  on  the  famous  navigation  a&  in  165I9  which 
excluded  all  foreign  (hips  from  entering  the  harbours  of 
the  Engliih  iflands,  andconfeq.uently  obliged  their  pro- 
duce to  be  exported  dire£lly  to  the  countries  under  the 
dominion  of  England*  The  government,  though  aware 
of  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  anexcluiiony  was  not 
alarmed  at  it,  but  coniidered  the  empire  only  as  a  tree^ 
whofe  (ap  jnuft  be  turned  back  to  the  trunk,  when  it 
flows  too  freely  to  fome  of  the  branches. 

It  was  happy  however  for  England  that  thisrefirain- 
ing  taw  could  not  then  be  enforced  in  its.otmoft  rigolin 
A  kind  of  negligence  in  the  execution  of  it  allowed 
time  for  the  colonies  to  increafe  their  fugar  plantati- 
ons, by  the  ready  fale  they  found  for  their  fugars,  which 
enabled  them  to  vie  with  the  Portuguefe,  and  infenfibly 
to  rife  upon  their  ruins,  Thefe  plantations  made  fuch 
rapid  progrefs  in  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  that  in  1660^ 
when  it  was  judged  that  the  law  might  fafely  be  put  in 
execution  Jn  its  utmpft  ftridnefs,  the  Englifti  were  al- 
ready mafters  of  the  fugar  trade  all  ov<;r  Europe,  except 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  continued  faithful  to 
their  con^petitors,  on  account  of  the. charges  of  re« 
exportation,  occafioned  by  the  navigation  ad.  It  is 
true,  in  order  to  attain  thi9  fuperiority,  they  had  been 
obliged  greatly  to  underfell  their  neighbours ;  but  their 
plentiful  crops  made  them  full  amends  for  this  neceflary 
facrifice.  If  it  happened  that  Qther  nations  were  en* 
couraged  by  their  fuccefs  to  raife  plantations,  at  leaft 
for  their  own  confunaption,  the  English  opened  other 
markets  which  fupplie^  the  place  of  the  former.  The 
only  mifchaiice  they  met  with,  in  a  long^feries  of  yearsj 
was  the  feeing  many  of  their  cargoes  taken  by  French 

H  h  2  privateers. 
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B^  O  O  XI  privat^cs^  snd  fold  for  a  trifle;^    The  pbMler  kAmn 

ed  by  this  a  dottbU  tnconrenicnoey  thai  of  lofingpait 

tS  his  fugar«».  and  being  obliged  to  fell  the  rema^tukr 

for  lefs  'than;  it  was.  worth. 

In  what         Not wiTMax ANDXKo  thefe  ^ranftou  piracnes^  whick 

*"rof"  rit^*  always  ccafed  in  time^  peaec^t^t  plaiHaiionsiltlken^ 

of°ihc  Bri.  tinued  to  profpcr  inthe.Engtiih4flafid9.    I|  appears  from 

ti(h  iflands  entries,  which  are  iind.M  be  exad,  tita^abomthejeir 

diminifli'd.  jfigo^th^yieatannuaily  toEiwope  but  30,000  bogflieads 

of  fugar,cadiOQntaining  twdre  hnndred^weight.  Th^ir 

export  from  1708  to  1718  nvere  of  55,439  antiuaBy ; 

from  1718  to  igta?  they  rofe  to68i93i,  and  the^fixfol* 

lowing  yeaw  tn^^^tiSg.    Bat  fnxn^  1 733  to  i  737  they 

leH  16: 75•699^  and  the.  following  years  they  ftood  at 

70»ooa  hog&eadsi 

Iff  wq  enquire  into  the  canfe  of  thiadiminntion,  we 
0iall  iind lit  was  Qvring.  to  Erance.  This.jcingdom».wki€h 
froin.ua£tttali9i^  and,  from  the  a£M«<  gekiifas'  of  its  ifl« 
habitanta,  lkouki.be  fotemoft  in  «v«fy.  under^^Rg,  h 
fo  fcttened  by  the. nature. of  ita  govertifnefit;  that  it  is 
the  laft  ioquatntec^withritsowo  advaotages  ani  tater- 
efts-  The  Frendi>iirft  got  their  fugarsfrotri'  the  Erg- 
li^,  and  aftetwa^ds^  their  inO>r«lat)ensi  They  tm^ 
fomeat  firft  for  their  own  confiintption,  and  began 
exporting,  it  in  17161  -The-ftip^iarity  of  their  fbilj 
the  advantage,  of  frefli  lands  the  frwgirliiy  of  their 
phuuers  who  were  yer  poor^  aR  confpii*edro  enable 
them  «o  uadwfeJl  tbeir  competJtof«;  Th?s  gtcateft  of 
all  advantafos'  in:  tradoi  obtafned^  them'  tKe  prefefdica 
in  allthc-marfceti.  As- ticir  prockice  incrfeafcrfy  that 
of  their  rivals  was.  rejea^d  becanfe  it  was  drarcr. 
The  decay. was  fe  rapid,  that  a  nation  tdiicfr  had 
fopplied  all  Europe  with  fugars,  and  fttll-foM  rpi^oi 
hogfiveads  to  foreigners  an  1719^  fold  no  more  than 

'        ■  7^715 
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7V7i5  in  17535  5>aii   in  1731,   and  aoB«  af  M  in  ^'^^^ 

x-740.  •  w. 

THE&igWh  iflands  had  begun  tacoinptein  long  be* 

fore  this  r^TcAtttion  was  complied.   They  htd  applied 
to  parliacwnt  from  the  y^Ar  17.31  to  engage  theta  l» 
prevcot  the  ruin  of  a  trade  Aat  was  already  loft.  Their 
petitions  wert  at  firft  difiregatxled.    MoR  people  w^tQ 
of  opinion*  that  the  lands  in  the  cotorries  were  exhauft- 
ed«  and  the  pariiami^nt  had  adc^ted  this  prejudice,  dot 
c^flfLderin(g  that  though  the  foil  was  not  altogether  To 
kixuriant  as  freth  groonds^  ym  it  ftiti  retatneti  that  de-^ 
grce  of  fertility  which  it  feldom  lofes  by  conftant  tillage, 
unkfs  it  is  capitally  injured  by  fbme  ftctiAefltal  cJifemrty. 
But  when  it  was  itiade  eTtdent  from  eftim^tes  kid  be- 
fore tiie  h({ttfe3  that  the  laft  cfop6  had  beeti^fe^te# 
tkft»  lite  ferflv^o  the  padiainent  be^tt  to  thit)k  of  w$yt 
ahd  itiea^  to  r.eftoi^  this  foufce  of  publtd  fortune. 

The  poKticat  oecononciy  of  cotniyierce  conitfts  in  1^1^ 
ling  cheaper  tfaa;n  ones  riyatew    Tfii^  the  Englilh  i^ild^ 
worfe  able  fco  do^  befbne  the  twftlhir  c^Uhtr y,  m  iWj^ 
badaplnropriated  tb  berfelf adnty  <^f 'four  aUd  a  l^ff 
pd-  cdnt.ioJlMDtiiaH  fiigars  brotbght  iVtiWlS^Vbi^do^g^,  whibh 
w^  icMto YCteddid  to  thx)fe  'of 'the  titH^r  fett^kMi^ht^. 
Thti  gteatfittmyl of ithe  cowmodtfy  httWtvfef  f i^vfeflfed 
their >fmktug  •  tnirotidiattly  uiid%r  thlvbdrdeft.  ' -Bflf  \h^ 
itiki^tieb.trf^  thecdonlei  hatz^g'fifioe^ttmvjblsll^-iht'Hi 
itoioterloadtiKeilifiives'withfr^  taitfei>  thty  ^er^-nb 
iongeroble'  totwithftitid  ik  obifi]|i)etit¥dft  wfaicH  gr^we^S- 
^^ay  nn^k^'fonmUblii  at»di^)fty  in«&nfldly:aw^%etn- 
4ttwes fiippJfairf«d//iu?aHipif t^;'>*c^«Wy^1Vey  ite|ht *ave 
,biB«n:  cciQnBd.fcbi»>thii  &d  «ilian»n,  by  fupprefflflg^ttie 
cdbtf  ofjfidur'JairfjJcihalf 'pia^-ceoh-&*^^  by  facrififelng  «o 
their  local  adminiftration    the  enofiweus  duties  itftir 
rttotamoditicR  pajiiwi-tJhci^  enlry^ into Utt^i  Britlim^  but 
•  .   •'  '    ..:..  :•      H.h'i -.'... ^flitr 
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BOOK  her  great  expences  and  her  heavy  natioaal  debt  woutd 
_^I^  > .  not  certainly  admit  of  this  generofity,  and  the  govern- 
ment thought  they  did  enough  for  the  colonies  in  al- 
lowing them*  as  they  did  in  1739,  to  fend  their  fugars 
diredly  to  all  the  ports  of  Europe.     This  conceflion^ 
which  was  contrary  to  the  navigation  ad,  proved   inef- 
fedual.    The  French  maintained  their  fuperiority  in 
all  the  markets,  and  the£ngli(h  colonies  were  reduced 
to  fupply  fugars  merely  for  the  confumption  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  dominions,  which  did  not  exceed  r2VOoohog{heads 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  in  1755  atnount- 
ed  to  70,000. 
Settlement      EnCLAKd  was  beholden  for  this  produce  to  their  ad- 
of  theEng-  gjcnt  poffeffions  in  the  W«ft  Indies.    The  ifland  of  Bar- 
bs^oei.    ~  badoes,  which  is  iituated  to  windward  cf  all  the  others, 
appeared  to  have  never- been  inhabited,  not  even  by 
favages,  when  fome  Engliihmen  from  St.  Chriftopher's 
went  and  fettled  there  in  1629.     They  found  it  covered 
with  fuch  krge  and  hard  trees,  that  it  required  uncom- 
mon relblution  and.  patience  to  fell  them  and  root  them 
.  up.'   The  ground  was  i<^n  cleared  of  this  incumbrance^ 
or  ftripped  of  thb  oroisiment :  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
nature  does  not  decorate  hef  oWn  wc3lrk.  better  than  the 
hand  of  man,  who  alters  every  thing  for  hmifelf  alone. 
Some  patriots,  tired  of  feeing  the  blood  of  their  coun<- 
trymcrn  fpilt,  went  attd  peopled  this  foreign  land.  Whilft 
.  the  other  colonies  were  rather  ravaged  than  cultivated 
_by  thofe  vagabonds  who  bad  been  driven  from  home 
.by  poverty  or  licentioufnefs,  Barbadoes  daily  received 
Dew  inhabitants^  who  brought  along  with  them  not  on* 
ly  their  ftock  of  money»  but  a  tafte  for  labour,  courage, 
:  adivity,  ambition^  tfaofe  vices  and  virtues  which  are  the 
fruits  of  civil  wars. 

Bt  thefe  means,  an  ifland,  which  is  no  more  than 
eight  leagues  long  and  four  broadi  attained  Co  a  popula- 
tion 
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'lion  of  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  and  a  trade  that  cm-  B  O  O  K 
ployed  four  hundred  fhips  of  1 50  tons  burthen  each. 
Such,  was  the  flateof  its  profperity  in  16769  the  period 
of  its  utmoft  greatnefs.  Never  had  the  earth  beheld 
fuch  a  number  of  planters  colleded  in  fo  fmail  a  com* 
pafsy  or  fo  many  rich  produdionsj  raifed  in  fo  fhort  a 
time.  The  labours^  direded  by  Europeans,  were  per* 
formed  by  (laves  bought  in  Africa>  or  even  ftolen  in  A* 
merica.  This  unwarrantable  method  of  procuring  them 
was  but  a  ruinous  kind  of  prop  for  a  new  edifice,  and 
was  near  overturning  it/ 

SoM£  Engliftimen,  who  had  landed  on  the  coafts  of 
the  continent  to  get  flaves>  were  difcovered  by  the  Ca* 
ribs,  who  were  the  objeS  of  their  fearch.     Thefc  fa* 
vages  fell  upon  them,  and  put  them  all  to  death  or  to 
flight.     A  young  man,  who  had  been  long  purfued>  ran 
into  a  wood,  where  an  Indian  woman  meeting  him» 
faved  bis  life,  concealed  and  fed  him>  and  fome  time 
after,  conduced  him  to  the  fea^fide.    His  compani* 
ons  were  laying  at  anchor  there,  waiting  for  the  men 
they  mifled,  and  fent  the  boat  to  fetch  him.     His  deli- 
verer infifted  on  following  him  on  board  the  (hip.  They 
were  no  fponer  landed  at  Barbadoes,  but  the  monfter 
fold  her  who  had  faved  hU  life,  and  had  beftowed  hier 
heart  as  well  as  her  perfon  upon  him.   To  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  Englifh  nation,  one  of  her  poets  has  re* 
corded  this  (hocking  inftance  of  avarice  and  perfidy,  to 
be  abhorred  by  poflerity;  it  has  been  told  in  feveral 
languages,  and  held  out  to  the  deteftatidn  of  all  fo* 
reign  nations. 

The  Indians,  who  dared  not  undertake  to  revenge 
tbemfelves,  imparted  their  refentment  to  the  negroes, 
•who  had  ftronger  motives,  if  po(rible,  for  hating  the 
EnglKh.  The  (laves,  with  one  accord,  vow^  the 
death  of  their  tyrants.    This  confpiracy  was  carried  on 

H  b  4  with 
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%0  OK,  with  fuch  fecrefyy  that  the  very  iiy  befarB  It  .was  td 
^^^^  have  been  czecsted^  the  colooyhskl  not  thttenftftftK- 
cion  of  it;  .  But,  as  if  fCMroiky  was  atwiy^  to  be  the 
virtue  of  ^he  wretched,  one  of  the  kadtr$  of  the  plot 
infornied  his  mafter  of  it.  .  Letters  were  immediattfly 
4ifpatched  toall  the.pUdtatioaBj  and  canM  in  time  to 
prereiit  the  impeodiog  nf^iichief.  Th^fdtlowtng  nighty 
the  flaves  were  feiz«d  in  thJeir  huts ;  the  mo(t  gtt^ 
were  executed  by  break  of  day ;  and  this  ad  of  feyerity 
rcduQed  the  reft  to  obedience.- 

They  have  never  revolted  iiitce,  and  ytt  thd  M-port*- 
aMns  are  isot  half  of  what  tbey  were.  This  fevolu- 
tidA  hasbdeo  brought  on  by  the  extravagance  of  the  in- 
habitants; by  contagious  dift^mpers;  by  htirritames; 
by  the  emigration  of  itiitiy  who  ate  gone  over  to  other 
iflands»  or  to  th^  coftii««iit  of  North-Aiinertca  ;  by  the 
wafte  of  the  hwd,  and  tfce  ntceflky  of  mamirinrg  ir ;  a^d 
laftly,  by  the  cofl»petiitton  of  a  rival  nation,  which  has 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to*  meet  with  a  better  foil. 

At  this  prefent  time  thtf re  afe  at  Bafbadbes  but  30>oo6 
flavcs^  who  are  employed  in  manuHng  the  ground  with 
varecb^  a  fea  weed  which  the  tide  -  thrdws  on  fln)re. 
It  is  in  this  varech  that  the  fugar-^caii^s  are  plant^. 
The  earth  has  little  more  to  do  with  the  growing  of 
them,  than  the  tubn  in  whi^h  We  j^Iant  Orange-trcias  h 
Europe.  The  whole  pfodeite  of  this  laborioas  protsfs 
is  no  more  than  i  $,006  hegiheadsof  ra^fogar.  /They 
are  convey^  to  England,  where'  fheyare  ftM  foi*  about 
6,7  50^00  liv#es>  /  {^$^,^1  ±f.  is/.^  The  fpirits^^  Whith 
inay  amount  to  800,000  livres,  (35,000/:)  arc  alf  fent 
to  North -America*       *    ' 

Barb^IkDOIe^  ii  the  o*)y  «*rad?ng  colony  l^tengitig  f6 
the  EngUfti  in  the  Le^'itard  ifl^tids;  AH,  or  -almort  af! 
the  ibipi  laden  wkh  ftacvfesfthat  oomefr6ni*the  coafft  of 
Africa,  laiui  th^re.  ,  If  tfaty  cannot  get  i  good  ptitx  fbf 

i  '•  •  *  their 
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tteir  Mgroes,  they .  go  {ovAtwYmrt  «lfe ;  bm  it  feidom  BOOK 
liap{M»fs  tbat;  thty  db  not  dHpoA  efdhtm  at  Barbadoes;  ^ 
The  ofual  price  of  flavci  >s<r^fn  eight  to  nitie  ho'ndred 
livrw^  (about  37 A<^n  ati  average.)  according  t6  what  fia^ 
tioo  or  cribe  they  beiMg  to.  Ia  tbi^  bargaift>  m>  dif- 
lin£tton  iiever  made  oFage  dr  felc,  bvt  they  aH  fdltoge-t 
^er  at  fo  much  a  head*  The  payments  are  made  toi 
bills  of  cicb^ngeup<yn  London>  at  ninety  days  fight. 

These  negroes^  which  the  merchants  have  bdoght 
by  wholefale^  tbey  retail  on  this  very  ifland)  or  in  fome 
dther  of  >he  Eilgltfli  iflands.  The  refaft  is  fmtiggtel 
kito  the  Spatiilh  or  t^rench  eolonies.  By  this  traffic  iivef 
or  fix:  millions  df  livres  (about  240>50o/.  on  an  average.) 
were  formerly  circulated  in  Barbadoes ;  the  fpecies^that 
is  fiill  to  b^  found  there,  though  in  fmalter  quafitities,  is 
til  hftign  ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  commodity,  and  ia 
oaly  rak«n  by  the  t^cight.  The  (hipping  properjy  be- 
l<>*>Sing  tc  this  fetdementi  confifts^of  a  ftifficient  numbed 
of  vej9tls  for  their  feveral  correfpondences,  and  about 
forty  floops  employed  in  the  filhery  of  the  flying  filh<i 
Nature  and  art  confpire  to^  fortify  thislfland."  TWd 
thirds  of  its  circumference  are  rendered  itiacceffiWe  by 
dangerofts  rocks,  and  on  the  open  ftde' theyc'^haVe  drawtl 
lines,  which  are  defended  at  proper  diftinces  by  forts, 
^rovidtd  with  a  formidable  artillery.  8a that  Barbadoes 
is  ftiH  in  a  coflditron  to  command  refpeSin  time  of  wkr, 
md  to  be  courted  by  htr  neighbours  in  time  of  peace. 
It  itflFbrds  a  foiid  foundation  for  the  richeft  of  all  cuhurbsy 
a  ifiOBVcnicht  mart  for-  the  (lave  tfadc,  a  larger  ^rt)por^ 
fiOriof  revenue,  of  population,  of  commerce,  and  of 
fttttes^  than  COold  reafonabiy  be  expfefted  on  fo  fniairi 
fj)Ot,  ef(>toially  when  compared  to  other  neighbouring 
rflatids.  '  Antigua,  which  is  almift  as  large,  neither  en- 
joys the  fame  advantages,  nor  is  of  the  fame  confeqoerice. 

This 
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BOOK     This  i(I«ful,  whicb  is  but  twentjr  miles  long,  but  of 
^'      copfiderabk  breadth^  was  found  totallj  umohabited»  by 
Settlement  ^^^^  ^^^  Frcnchnicn  who  fled  thither  in  1629,  uponbc- 
ofthe        ing  driven  from  St.  Chriftopber's  by  the  Spaniards. 
Engliih  at  -pj^^  ^^^  ^  fprings,  which,  doubtlcfs,  wiis  the  reafoo 
Aniigua.    ^^^  ^^  ravages  had  fettted  there*  induced  ihefc  fugitives 
10  return,  as  foon  as  they  could  regain  their  former  ha- 
bitations.   Some  Engliihmen,  more  enterprising  thaa 
cither  the  French  or  the  Caribs*  flattered  tbemfelFes 
that  they  Ihould  overcome  this  great  obftacle» by  coiled* 
ing  the  rain*water  in  cifternsj  and  they  therefore  iettled 
there.     The  year  in  which  this  fettlement  was  begunis 
not  cxaSly  known ;  but  it  appears  that  in  January  1640, 
there  were  about  thirty  families  on  the  ifland. 

The  number  was  not  much  incrcafed,  when  king 
Charles  II.  granted  the  property  of  this  ifland  to  lord 
Willoughby,  as  his  father  had  given  that  of  Barbadocs 
to  the  carl  of  Carhfle.  His  lordftiip  fcnt  over  a  good 
number  of  inhabitants  at  his  own  expence,  in  i666.  It 
is  probable  they,  would  never  have  enriched  tbemfclves 
by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  indigo  and  ginger,  the  only 
commodities  they  dealt  in,  had  not  colonel  Coddrington 
introduced  into  the  ifland,  which  was  then,  reflored  to 
the  dominion  of  the  ftatc,  a  fource  of  wealth,. in  the 
year  1680,  by  the  culture  of  fugar.  The  fugar  was  at 
firft  blacky  harfti  and  coarfe,  and  would  not  fell  in  Eng- 
land ;  they  could  only  difpofe,  of  it  in  Holland,  and  in 
the  Hans  towns,  where  it  fold  for  much  Icfs  than  that 
of  the  other  colonies.  By  the  mod  alllduous  labour* 
art  got  the  better  of  nature,  and  brought  this  fugar  to 
as  great  a  perfefiion,  and  to  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  any 
other.  The  ifland  yielded  8000  hogflicads,  the  only 
fruit  of  the  labours  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand 

blacks. 

The 
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The  abufe  of  authority*  fb  common  in  moft  nations^  S'CJ  o  K. 
but  fo  rare  among  the  Englifii^  was  fcvefely  felt  at  An- 
tigua^  and  did  not- go  unpuniffacd.    The  governor}  co- 
lonel Park,  4n  defiance  of  the  taws,  and  regafdlefs  of  mo^' 
rals  or  decorum,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  unbounded  arro* 
gance.  .  The  members  of  the  council.  Unable  to  put  a 
flop  to  exceiTes  whkh  they  abhorred,  fumtnoned  theco- 
ionifts  in  1710  to  prote^  their  repfefbntatives,  to  de* 
fend  the  fortunes  of  the  public,  and  to' put  an  end  to  fo 
many  caiamrties.     Upon  this  they  immediately  took  up 
arms.     The  tyrant  was  attacked  fn  his  own  hou(^,  and 
(tabbed  to  death.     His  corpfe  wds  thrown  naked  into 
the  ftreet,  and  mutilated  by  thofc  whofe  bed  he  had 
diflionoured.     Thejmother  country,  more  moved  by  the 
facred  rights  of  nature  than  jealous  of  her  own  authori- 
ty, overlooked  a  deed  which  her  vigilance  ought  to  have* 
prevented^,  but  which  flie  was  too  equitable  to  revenge. 
It  is  only  the  part  of  a  tyrant  to  excite  a  rebellion,  and 
then  to  quench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  oppreffed.     Ma- 
chiaveltfm,  which  teaches  princes  the  art  of  being  fear- 
ed and  detefted,  direfts  them  to  ftifle  the  viQims  wh^fe 
cries  grow  importunate.  Humanity  prefcribes  to  kings, 
jufiicein  legiflation,  thildnefs  in  adminiftration,  lenity 
to  prevent  infurreSions,  and  clemency  to  pardoii  them. 
Religion  enjoins  obedience  to  the  people,  but  God  above 
all  things  requires  equity  in  princes.     If  they  violate  iti 
a  hundred  thoufand  arms  and  voices  will  be  lifted  up  a-  , 
gainft  a  fingle  man,  at  the  judgment  of  heaven  and 
earth.     The  American  iflands  have  fometimes  avenged 
the  authority  of  kings  and  the  rights  of  the  people  up- 
on iniquitous  governor*,  who,  by  a  double  treachery,   . 
proftituted  the  king's  name  to  opprefs  a  nation.     Anti- 
gua will  be  celebrated  in  hiftory  for  this  terrible  ex- 
ample 
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MO  OK  ample  of  juAice.    This  ifltod  is,  boweveri  loo  con- 

*«-.r^T^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Montfcrrat  is  (till  Ws.     . 

Settlement      The  Spftoiards  difcovered  this  ifhind  in  1493.    They 

of  the        did  not  fettle  there,  but  gtire  it  the  name  of  a  inouiHAin. 

MMitftr-^  in  Catalonia,  which  it  refembiei  in  (hape.    It  is  almoft 

nu  round,  and  about  nine  leagues  in  circumference.    The 

ground  is  very  une ven^  full  of  barren  hilb^  and  VRliies 

fertilixed  by  the  waters.    Th^  £ogli(h»  who  landed 

there  in  1632,  were  not  content  with,  difturbing  the 

peace  of  the  many  favages  who  dwelt  there,  but  drove 

tham  all  away.    This  barbarity  was  not  prododife  of 

the  advantages  they  ei^peSed  from  it.     The;  progrefs 

of  the  coldny  was  but  flow,  and  it  made  n^figure  till  4o« 

wards  the  end  of  the  century. 

\     At  this  period,  a  fpirit  of  univerfal  exertion  dtfpUy* 

ed  itfelf,  which,  however,  could  not  be  accounted  for 

from  any  particular  caufe.    The  lefs  important  cuK 

lures,  which  barely  afforded  a  (canty  provifipn  of  com*^ 

mon  neceflaries,  were  all  turned  to  fugar-plantations. 

Five  thoufand  hogflieads  are  now  annually  roade  by  ita 

ihoufand  flaves,  though  feveral  misfortunes^  occafioned 

either  by  war,  or  by  the  elements,  have  from  time  (a 

time  difappointed  the  induftry  of.  the  planters.    The 

loading  and  unloading  of  ihips  is  difficult  is  an  iAand 

which  has  not  one  good  road.    They  would  even  be  it 

danger  upon  the  coafts,  if  the  mailers  did  not  tabs  ^am^ 

when  they  fee  a  fiorm  approachiog^  to  put  out  to  fissi  or 

10  take  flielter  in  ibme  neighbouriijig  h^rbour«    ^vis  is 

expofed  to  the  fame  incpaveirience* 

Settlement      Th£  mod  generally  receivedppini0nifii  tihat  theJSflg- 

F^  *rfli      ^^^  fetiled  on  this  ifland  in  i6a9.    It  is  pcfoper^ylbttta 

Ncvi».  *    ^^""y  ^^^^  mountain  of  an  cafy  afcent,  and  ^r^wtaedwitb 

tall  trees.    The  plantations  lie  all  roUAd  ;  .ahd-  begin- 

ning 
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Ding  at  thefea  ftit,  are  continued  almoft  to  the  top  of  U  O  OiL 
the  mountain ;  but  the  higher  they  ftaadf  the  lefs  fertile 
they  are,  becaufe  the  foil  grows  more  ftony.  This 
iiland  is  watered  by  many  ftreams,  which  would  be  Yo 
many  fourGcs  df  plenty,  if  thty  did  not  in  ftormy  wea- 
ther fwcU  into  tocrem»»  wafliaway  the  kinds,  and  deftroy 
the  very  treafures  they  have  produced. 

The  coteny  of  Nevis  is  a  model  of  virtue,  order  a|[id 
piety*  Thefe'  exemplary  manners  have  been  owing  to 
the'patemal  careof  the  firft  governor.  This  incom- 
parable man  infpired  all  the  inhabitants  by  his  own  eic- 
ample  with  a  love  of  labour,  a  reafonable  oeconomy,  and 
innocent  recreations.  All  the  plantations,  efpecially 
thofe  of  fugar,  were  fuccefsfuHy  encouraged.  The  com- 
mander «nd  thofe  who  obeyed  were  all  aduated  by  the 
fame  principle  of  the  ftrideft  equity.  Never  was  there 
an  inftance  of  greater  harmony,  peace  and  fecurity.  So 
rapid- was  theprogrefs  of  this  (ingular  fettlement^  that 
if  we  mtiy  credit  all  the  accounts  of  thofe  times,  it  foon 
coiitained  1 0,000  white  people,  and  20,000  blacks.  Ad- 
mitting even  that  fuch  a  population  in  fo  fnnall  a  compafe 
muft  be  over  rated,  ftill  it  will  (hew  the  amazing  but 
infiillible  cffefl:  of  virtue,  in  promoting  the  profperity  of 
a  well  regulated  fociety. 

Bttt;  even  virtue  itfdf  wilt  not  fccure  either  indivi- 
duals or  focieties  from  the  calamities  of  nature,  or  from 
the  injuries  of  fortune.  Iil  1689,  a  dreadful  mortality 
fw^pt  away  half  this  happy  colony.  It  was  ravaged  in 
1 706  by  a  French  fquadron,  which  carried  oiF  three  or 
four  thoufand  flavcs.  The  next  year,  the  ruin  of  this 
iflandwas  completed  by  the  mdl  furious  hurricane  ever 
recorded.  Since  this  feries  of  difafters>  it  has  recovered 
a  little,  and  at  this  day  contains  8000  blacks,  and  pro- 
duces 4000  hoglhcads  of  fngar.    Perhaps  thofe  who 

grieve 
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9  O  O  K  grieve  mod  at  the  deftrudion  of  the  Americans^  and  the 
^  _^'  flavery  of  the  Africans,  would  receive  feme  confolation 
if  the  Europeans  were  every  where  a^  hufnane  as  the 
EngUfli  have  been  in  this  iiland  of  Nevis,  and  if  all  the 
iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world  were  as  well  cuUiTated 
in  proportion^  but  nature  and  fociety  afford  few  fuch 
prodigies. 

England  draws  no  produdions  from  Barbuda, 
Anguilia,  or  the  Virgin  iflands.  Four  thouf^nd  tnhabi- 
tants»  half  freemen,  and  half  flaves,rcattered  about  th^fe 
wretched  Icttlements,  breed  feme  cattle,  and  ^y>w  fome 
few  provifions,  that  they  go  and  fell  in  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies.  Though  they  are  poor,  they,  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  free  andfeparate  government ;  yetthechicf 
of  thefe  iflands,  as  alfo  of  Antigua,  Montferrat,  and  Ne- 
vis, is  but  the  deputy  of  a  governor  general^  who  re- 
fldes  at  St.  Chriflopher's. 
Settlement  Saint  Chriftopher's  was  the  nurfery  of  all  the  Eng- 
^^^rn.   »  lift*  and  French  colonies  in  America.    Both  nations  ar- 

Englifh  at 

St.  Chrif-  rived  there  on  the  fame  day  in  1625.     They  fliared  the 

topber's.  ifland  between  them,  figned  a  perpetual  neutrality,  and 
entered  into  a  mutual  engagement  to  aflifl  each  other 
againft  their  common  enemy^  the  Spaniard,  who  for  a 
cehtury  pafl  had  engrofled  or  diflurbed  the  whole  hemi- 
fphere.  But  jealoufy  foon  divided  ihofe  whom  intereft 
had  united.  The  French  grew  envious  of  the  profper- 
ous  labours  of  the  Englifli,  who  on  their  flde  could  not 
patiently  bear  that  an  idle  neighbour,  whofe  only  em- 
ployment was  hunting  and  gallantry^  fliould  be  trying  to 
rob  them  of  their  wives.  This  reciprocal  uneafmefs 
fo»n  created  quarrels,  fighting,  and  devaftations,  though 
neither  of  the  parties  aimed  at  conquefl.  ^  Thefe  were 
only  domeftic  animofities,  in  which  government  took  no 
part.    Greater  interefls  having  kindled  a  war  between 

•       the 
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the  two  mother  countries  in  i666i  St.  Chriftophcr^s  be*  B  O  O  K 
came  a  fcene  of  carnage  for  half  a  century.  The 
weaker  party  having  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  co- 
lony>  foon  entered  it  again  with  a  reinforcement^  both 
to  revenge^  their  defeat  and  to  repair  their  loflfes.  This 
long  conteft,  in  which  both  parties  alternately  had  the 
advantage^  was  terminated  by  the  total  expulfion  of  the 
French  in  r7oa>  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  cut  off  all 
their  hopes  of  ever  returning  thither. 

This  was  no  great  facrifice  at  that  time,  for  a  peo- 
ple who  had  ^ever  done  any  thing  there  but  hunt  and 
(hed  blood.  Their  population  amounted  but  to  667 
white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fezes^  29  free  blacks^ 
and  659  ilaves.  All  their  herds  coofifted  only  of  265 
head  of  horned  cattle>  and  157  horfes.  They  raifed  no- 
thing but  a  little  cotton  and  indigo,  and  had  but  one 
(ingle  fugar  plantation. 

ThouCh  the  Englilh  had  for  a  long  time  made  a 
greater  advantage  of  thisiiland,  yet  they  did  oot  imme* 
diately  reap  all  the  benefit  they  might  have  done  from 
having  the  fole  pofleflion  of  it. 

This  conqueft  was  for  a  long  time  a  prey  to  rapa- 
cious governors,  who  fold  the  lands  for  their  own  profit 
or  gave  them  away  to  their  creatures,  though  they  could 
warrant  the  duration  of  the  &le  or  grant  only  during  the 
term  of  their  adminiftrition.  The  parliament  of  Eng« 
land  at  laft  put  an  end  to  this  grievance,  by  ordering 
that  all  landi  (hould  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  pur- 
chafe  money  poured  into  the  public  coffers.  After  this 
wife  regulation,  the  new  plantations  were  as  wel|  culti- 
vated as  the  old  ones. 

The  whole  of  the  ifland  may  be  about  feventy  miles 
in  circumference.    The  center  is  full  of  high  and  bar^ 
rcn  mountains  and  the  plains  of  pleafant,  neat  and  com- 
modious 
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9  9  9  K  mcNiiouf  hghilaiioxK,  adpro^  with  av«nu€9»  fcwiukis 
^^  .  fMid  grww.  The  uftc  for  riujil  lift,  vihich  ihe  £4»sUih 
bau^  retnipcd  more  thaii  9a)r  o<her  qvSi^  na^ioB  io 
^iliopt,  prcY4iU  \^  t\kt  bifl^Xfift  dr^r^  ^  St.  Chrifto- 
pl^fT*s.  Tbt^  Hotter  bad  .thf  le»ft  'oc^^fior^  t^  form  m-p^x- 
^\  ^fni)idl*fo»«iiiir^4ii«ir^r<^b^gui)^  ^UM^^iKt  H  the 
Ffepcb  b»4  Ml  kiifit  thef »  4.  fai«ll  lotvf}^  wberf  tfa^ 
q^iOU^efftavepMfon^r^bey  will  {lill^^0<miacq^%t9ittd 
with  that  kind  of  (opaI  life»  whi^b  hpfo^uQiky^^fmQK 
uliaro^tions  than  pi^ititpet;  wbicb  i&  kept  up  by  gal- 
.|aatry»  an4  teTJn'inalca  io  debaiKhery;(  whfcb,  t^egiiis 
wiib.  coavivtal  JQ]!ii^aiui  aids  in  the  qiiarrels  of  gamUig. 
Jirdqaiiof  this  ivMfgp  «f  union^  which  is  in  lad  but»  a  bf- 
gian^f^  of  .di&i»rdi^th«<  £iigl,iAi^' piasters  Uv<0  by  %Jtv^^ 
S^y^w  ^vu>  live  happy :;  their  (but  and  CQUiite»aiiQe  us 
fffre«»  as  the  dear  fty,  imdeF  which  th^y  bfea^  AfHwie 
and  wholefome  air,  in  the  midft  ^*  ibek  plaAtalioa»  aod 
/uiTomidcd  witb  their  i]|^ve$';  wb^m  QO  douH  tfaey 
igomrarn  like fi^  many  fatherSf  finca'tbay  tnfpiretbafn  with 
£«nrfrpii»aadfon)etinE)e$  heroic  fcatin[>et|lr.  St.  Chrif- 
topher^s  has  afforded  fuel)  a  %nai  infiancepflove^id 
frki^dlbvpr- A$  is  not  to  be  par^WeM  in  fable  or  btft<3ry. 

Twa  negroes,  both  youpg,  handfon^e,  irabwft,  cou- 
mgcouSf.  and  botn, with  a.  fpuV  of  an  umomnKHicaA* 
were  fond  of  ^ach .  other  froni;  their  infancy, •  Partmrs 
in  the  fame  labours,  ibey  were  united  by  their  foffcriiigf, 
which  in  feeling  minds  focjna  (Itonger  MnKAmeiit|tba>i 
j)lft»f«wa.  If  they  were  apthappyj^  A/^jfCQn^forted  each 
ofher  in  their  misfortunes.  IJove^  which  jenArally  ob- 
liter^tes  the  renoembrance  of  mi^fbrtune^ferved  only  to 
jnake  theirs  compete.  A  negro  giri*  who  was  libewife 
.aflayc,  and  w^hofe  e.yes,no,doubt  were  the^ brighter  from 
the  contraft  of  her  dark  complexion,  kindled  an  equal 
ftamean  the  bear ts  of  thtfe  two  friends.    The  girU  who 

was 
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va3  inore  crfpabie  of  iAfpmng  than  of  fceiitig  a'fltong  BOOK 
•paffion,  would  gladly  hATe  rttarrned  either  of  them,  but  ^^^  ' 
neither  of  them  would  rob  hio  ffiend>  or  give  her  up. 
Time  fervcd  only  to  increafe  the  torments  thej  fuffer- 
edj  without  ntk&it^g  their  friendflnp  or  their  loTe.  Of- 
tentimes did  tears  of  anguiih  ftnea^i  from  their  eyes,  ifi 
the  midft  of  (he  demonftratiotis  of  friendlhtp  they  gave 
each  other,  at  the  fight  of  the  too  befoved  objed  that 
threw  them  iiito  defpair.  They  fonaetimes  fwore  tliat 
they  would  love  her  no  more,  and  that  they  woulid  ra^ 
tfaer  part  with  life  than,  forfeit  their  frrenckhip;  Tbe 
whole  piantofion^  wad  OAOved  at  the  fight  of  theft  oofl^• 
Aids.  Tfae  love  of  the  two  frte^  for  the  beautiful 
negro  girl  was  the  topie  of  every,  oonverfation'.  One  day 
they  followed  her  Into  a.  wood,  there  each  embraeed 
her,  ebU^dd  ber  a  thoufiiiid  timtos  to  hie  hearty  fwore 
all  the  oat&s  and  called  every  teivder  name  thit.  love 
could  infpire,  andjal  once»  wkhoot  fpeakii^  or  tooling 
at  each  others  they  both  plunged  a  dagger  into  her 
breaft;  She  eitpiired^  and  they  mingled  their  tears  and 
groans  with  ber  laft  breath.  They  roared  aloud^  and 
made  the  wojmI  ring  with  their  violent  outcries.  A  flave 
«ame  rnnniag  to  their  affifiance,  and  faw  them  at  a 
diflance  fmot&ering  tbe  vidim  of  their  flrange  love  with 
(heir  kifles^.  He  called  Out  to  fome  others  who  foon 
came  up,  and  fourtd  thefe  two  friends  enibracing  each 
othetf  u^n  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl,  and  bathed 
in  her  blood  ;  whilfi  they  themfelves  were  expirhig  in 
tbe  ftreaih^  that  flowed  from  their  owii  wounds^ 

Thbsb  lovers. and  thefe  friends  were  a  part  of  a  body 
of  2S,bO(S)  negroes,  delHned  to  furnifh  flurope  with 
twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  Hoglheads  of  fngar.  It  is  ii» 
the  midft  oip  foch  fevere  labours,  and  in  fo  degrading  a 
ftation,  that  We  fee  fuch  «6bohs,  as  muft  afionifli  the 
wholo' world.    If  there  U  a~maa  wbair  not  (truck 

Vol,  111.  I  i  with 
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X  9^^  ^  ^Uh  horror  and  conipaflion  at  tho  gfeatnefs  of  thia 

ferociouB  love^  nature  muft  have  formed  fuch  a  man, 

not  for  the  flavery  of  the  negroes*  but  for  the  tyranny 

of  their  mafters.    He  will  have  lived  without  commi- 

ferating  others,  and  will  die  without  comfort ;  he  muft 

never  have  (hed  a  tear*  and  none  will  ever  be  ftied 

for  him«    But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  St  Chriftopher's, 

and  pafs  on  to  Jamaica. 

7^A^^'      This  ifland*  which  lies  to  windward  of  the  other 

the  Spani-  £ns'^  iflands*  and  which  geographers  have  ranked  a- 

ardt  /rom  mongft  the  greater  Leeward  iflands*.  is  nearly  of  an 

^^^^*^   oval  figure,  the  greater  diameter  being  1 70  miles*  and 

themftlves  the  lefler  70  at  moft.    It  is  interfered  with  feveral 

^^^^'^        ridges  of  high  craggy  mountains,  with  frightful  rocks 

irregularly  heaped  up  one  upon  another.   Their  barren* 

nefs  does  not  prevent  their  being  covered  all  over  with 

a  prodigious  quantity  of  trees  of  diflFerent  kinds,  that 

ftrike  their  roots  through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks>  and 

attra£k  the  moifture  that  is  depofited  there  by  fiorms 

and  frequent  fogs.  This  perpetual  verdure,  kept  up  and 

embelliflied  by  a  multitude  of  plentiful  caicades,  makes 

a  conftant  fpring  all  the  year  round,  and  exhibits  the 

snoft  enchanting  profped  in  nature.    But  thefe  waters 

which  fall  from  the  barren  fummits,  and  fertilize  the 

plains  below,  are  brackiCh  and  unwholefome.  Thisde- 

feft  is  happily  compehfated  by  the  falubrity  of  the  air, 

which  is  the  pureft  of  any  between  the  tropics  in  either 

hemifphere. 

CouJMBUS  difcovered  this  ifland  in  1494,  but. made 
no  fettlemeot  there.  Eight  years  after,  be  was  thrown 
«pon  it  by  a  ftorm.  Having  loft  his  (hips,  and  being  un- 
able to  get  away,  he  implored  the  humanity  of  the  fa- 
vages  who  gave  him  all  the  affiftance  that  natural  pity 
fuggefts.  But  thefe  people  who  cultivated  no  more  land 
ihan  what  was  juft  (bfficient  to  fupply  their  own  wants, 

foon 
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foon  grew  tired  of  fupporting  flrangcrs,  to  the  manifeft  BOOK 
rifquc  of  ftarving  themfclves,  and  infenfiMy  v^ithdrew  ^' 
from  their  neighbourhood.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
already  indifpofed  the  Indians  againft  them  by  repeated 
ad  of  violence,  grew  outrageous,  and  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  take  up  arms  againft  a  chief  whom  they  accufed 
of  toomuchfeverity/becaufe  he  difapproved  of  their 
ferocity.  Columbus,  forced  to  yield  to  their  threats,  in 
order  to  difengage  himfelf  from  fo  defperate  a  (ituationt 
availed  himfelf  of  one  of  thofe  natural  phaenomenaj  in 
which  a  man  of  genius  may  fometifties  find  a  refource, 
which  he  may  be  excufed  for  having  recourfe  to  in  a 
cafe  of  urgent  neceflhy. 

From  the  little  he  had  learnt  of  aftronomy,  h<^  knew 
there  would  foon  be  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon^     He  took 
advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  fummoned  all  the 
Caciques  in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  hear  fome* 
thing  that  nearly  concerned  them,  and  was  eflential  to 
theif  prefervation.     He  then  flood  up  in  the  midft  of 
them,  anid  having  upbraided  them  with  their  barbarity, 
in  leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  perifli  for  want, 
he  addreffed  them  in  thefe  words,  which  he  pronoun- 
ced with  an  air  of  infpiration  :  To  punijb  you  for  this, 
the  God  whom  I  worjbip  is  going  to  Jlrike  you  with  bis 
mofl  terrible  judgments.     This  very  evening  you  will  fee 
the  moon  turn  redy  then  grow  dark  and  withhold  her  tight 
from  you.     This  will  be  but  a  prelude  to  your  calamities  9  if 
you  obfinately  refufe  to  give  us  food, 
'  The  admiral  bad  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when  his 
prophecies  were  fulfilled.    The  favages  were  terrified 
beyond  meafure  ;  they  thought  they  were  all  loft ;  they 
begged  for  mercy,  and  promifed  to  do  any  thing  they 
fliould  defire.'    They  Were  then  told  that  heaven,  mov- 
ad  at  their  repentance,  was  appeafed,  and  that  nature 

I  i  2  was 
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BOOK  was  going  to  refume  her  wonted  cooife.     From  (hat 
_  _    >  momenlf  provtiioni  were  fent  in  from  all  (juarters^  and 
Columbus  bad  plenty  all  the  while  he  remained  there* 
It  was  Don  Diego^  the  fon  of  this  eztraordtnary  mani 
who  fixed  the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica.  In  i5C^t  he  fent 
thither  feventy  robbers  from  St.  Domingo  under  the 
command  of  Jobs  d'EfqoimeU  and  others  foon  fol- 
lowed.   It  feemed  as  if  they  all  went  over  to  this  de^ 
lightful  and  peaceable  iflandA  for  no  other  pnrpofe  than 
to  fpill  human  blood.    Tbofe  barbarous  wretches  never 
fheathed  their  fword  while  there  was  one  inhabitant 
left  to  preferve  the  memory  of  a  numerous^  good-na-, 
turedj  pUin  and  hofpitable  people..    It  ^as  happy  for 
the  earthy  that  thrfe  murderers  were  not  to.  fupply  their 
place*  They  had  no  inclination  to  multiply  in  an  iflaod 
where  no  gold  wa3  to.  be  had.    Their  cruelty  did  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  th^ir  avarice,,  and  the  earth 
which  they  had  drenched  with  blood>  feenied  to  re- 
fufe  her  affiflance  to  ffscopd  the  barbarous  efforts  they 
made  to  fix  there.    Every  fettlement  raifed  upon  th^ 
afhes  of  the  natives^  was  unfuccefsful,  when  labour 
and  defpair  had  completed  the  deftruSion  of  the  few 
ravages  who  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  firft  ccMsqucfis* 
That  ^f  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega.,  was  the  only  one  that 
fuppprted  itfelf.    The  inhabitants  pf  that  town,  plung* 
ed  in  idtenefs,  the  ufual  confequence  of  tyranny  after 
devadatjon,  were  content  with  living  upon  the  produce 
of  fome  few  plantations,  and  the  overpli;^s  they  fold  to. 
the  (hips  that  paflfed  •  by  their  cpafls.    The  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  colony,  centered  in  the  tjttle  fpot  that  fed 
this  worthlefs  race  of 'deftroy^rs,   coniified  of  1560 
flaves,  commanded  by  as  many  tyrants^  whentbe  Eng*' 
lilh  came  and  attacked  the  town,  took  it>  and  fettled 
there  in  i6,$S* 

Thxy 
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They  brought  difcord  along  wiih  them.  At  firft,  B  O  o  K 
the  new  coteny  was  only  inhabited  by  three  thoufand  of 
that  fanatical  fnirttia>  which  had  fought  and  cotiqnered 
tiridcr  the  ftandards  of  the  republican  party.  They 
were  foon  followed  by  a  itiultitude  of  royalifts,  who 
were  inlibpes  of  finding  reft  arid  peac^  in  Arnerica,  to 
comfort  thtin  after  their  defeat.  The  party  divifions, 
which  hlad  fo  long  and  fo  cruelly'  tormented  them  at 
home^  followed  them  beyond  the  feas.  One  party  in- 
folemly  triutnphed  in  the  prot^aion  of  Cromwell,  whom 
they  had  exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  throne :  the  o- 
ther  truflfed  to  the  governor  of  the  iflandj  who  was  a 
royalifUn  hii  heart,  though  forced  to  bend  under  the 
authority  that  appointed  him.  This  was  iTufBcient  to 
h$ve  renewed  in  Americ^  thfefcienles  of  horror  and  blood- 
flied  which  had  fo  often  beeh  aded  in  England,  had  not 
f^etin^nd  Vfeh$bles  the  conquerors  of  Jamaica^giveii  the 
Corilitiand  of  ihe  ifland  to  the  wifeft  of  their  rtien,  who 
happinfcd  to  W  the  oldeft  officer.  His  name  was  Dud- 
ley, and  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Stewarts.  Twice  did 
(j^rbfaxWel!  appoint  fome  of  his  own  party*  in  his  fiead, 
iirtd  twjtfe  qidi  liudley  comie  m  again,  upon  tire  death 
brhls^i>p0i)ncfits.  '     . 

*  'f ki  Cb'nfpiracies  tfiaf*  were  forming  again'ft  him 
V^r^  d^oy^i-^d  and  frgftrSted,  :^everdid  fe'tuffer  the 
fiilaflfcft  briact  bf  difcij^lihc.to  go  unpuniflie^^^  He  al- 
ways kept  the  balani^  cVen  between  the  faaion  his 
liddrt;<3feteffittl  and  the  plrty  he'  Uived.    He  ekciteA^  m_ 


apvu  w  «.vwj»*  w  •  i«i»ijrj|  iM^iijg  vuiucnt  lo  live  upon 
iWbrbduietPIiis  owA^^iititatlJbils.  In  pWvate  life,  he 
#JiiJpWfc  iiktfaifiiiijlr;-  in  office,  an  intrepid  warrior, 
ii  fl^ldj^Wrd^ana^fflth^       an^  a  wife  polificiin:  His 

manner 
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B  0^0  K  manner  of  governing  was  altogether  military,  bccaufc 
^  his  buHnefs  was  to  reftrain  or  to  regulate  an  iniant  co« 
lony,  wholly  compofed  of  foMiers,  and  to  prevent  and 
repuire  any  iovaGon  from  the  Spaniards^  who  might  at-^ 
tempt  to  recover  what  they  had  loft. 

But  when  Charles  IL  was  called  to  the  crown,^by 
the  nation  that  had  deprived  his  father  of  it^  a  form  of 
civil  government  was  eftabliihed  at  Jaraaicai  npodelled 
like  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  upon  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  governor  reprefented  the  king;  the 
council  the  peers  ;  and  three  deputies  from  each  town 
with  two  from  every  parifhy.  conftituted  the  commons. 
But  the  firii  exertions  of  this  aflembly  were  confined 
tp  ^  few  temporary  regulations,  relative , to  th£  .police, 
the  adminiAration  of  juAice,  arid  the  finances,'  thrown 
together  without  any  order.  It  was  not  till .  the  year 
1682  that  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up/ which  to 
this  day  pi-eferves  the  colony  in  all  its  vigour.  .  Three 
of  thefe  wife  ftatutQs  nierit  the  attention  of  our  jpolitical 
readers.    .    '  .,       '    , 

TjiE  one,  which  provides  for  the  dcfcjnce  of '  their 
couptry,  warmly  cxcYtes  that  very  fel{-intere(l  y^hich 
might  divert  individuals  froml  attending  to  it.  .  It  is  en- 
aftcd,  that  whatever  mifchief  i^  done  by .  thf  enemys 
Iball  immediately  be  piade^ood  by  the  ftjitj^Jor  at  the 
cxpence  of  all  the  fubjeSs,  if  the  money  fpuqd^  in  the 
treafuiy  ffibiild  prov^  infuflBcieht.  •  —  •  -    . 

.Another  law  cpi|cerpVj;|i(5|meai^  tpot^ng  po- 
pulation. .  It  enaas,  [tiif^  iiy>i|:j^iihip  ,<^t|an>ho,lMing? 
a  map  mto  the  colony,  who  i^  unable  topjiyJiyJbjp  paC* 
fagc,  Ihalhrcceiv^  a  $€n,et»l.grajfjiity  *of^{l«e^^^^^  hr 
vrestenfol?.:(i9^.  f^/^'IPf'W'):  !T^\i^9K^V^nw^ 
tuity  is  i^a  livr^  fiftwiofe^^^ 
pcrfon  brought  trpff^.Englfjjd.cjr.ScptVii},},!  *ajrt  W 
(5/.  i8/,i^,  halfpcHnx.)/py,^Tfgfjr|5^^ 
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Ireland ;    feventy^eigfat  livres  fifteen  fols  (about  3/.  8/.  BOOK 
I  iJJ)  for  every  perfon  brought  from  the  continent  of 
America  ;  and  forty-five  livres  (lA  19/.  J^d.  halfpenny.) 
for  every  perfon  brought  from  the  other  iflands. 

Th£  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  agri« 
culture.  When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable  to  pay 
either  intereft  or  capital  of  the  money  he  has  borrowed* 
his  plantation  is  appraifed  by  twelve  planters  who  are 
his  equals.  -  The  creditor  is  obliged  to  take  the  eftate 
in  full  payment*  though  the  appraifement  (houki  fall 
ihort  of  the  debt;  but  if  the  plantation  exceeds  the 
debt*  then  he  milft  reimburfe  the  overplus.  This  regu* 
iatibn*  though  it  leaves  room  for  partialities*  makes 
amends  for  it  by  the  general  good  it  produces  of  abat- 
ing the  rigour  of  the  landtord's  and  merchant's  law. 
fuits  againft  the  planter.  The  refult  of  this  difpofition 
is  in  favour  of  lands  and  men  in  general.  The  creditor 
isfeldom  a  (vSkitcr,  becaufe  he  is  upon  his  guard ;  and 
the  debtor  is  more  obliged  to  be  vigilant  and  honeft*  if 
he  means  to  find  credit.  Confidence  then  becomes  the 
bkifa  of  aH  agreements*  and  confidence  is  only  to  be 
gained  by  virtue. 

'The  colony -hid  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  Jamaica 
fattt^,  before  ehefe'falutary  laws  had  fccured  her  prop  ^****«J5{ch- 
parity.     Sortie  adventurers*  as  well  from  hatred  and  by,thc*illc* 
national  jealdufy*' as  from  an  unfettled  difpdfition  and  pi  trade  it 
wairt  of  fortdiic*  attacked  the  Spanifli  (hips.    Thefe  J"^j5f*** 
cbifalifs  wefd^fccoiided  by  Cromwell's  foldiers^,  ^lid  SpaniA 
gtlMng  nothing  after  his  death*  but  that  public  averfion  America. 
v^lAcb  theh-Tbrmer'  fticceffes  had  drawn  upon  them,* 
went  to  fcek  thsit  ijroniotion  abroad,  which  they  could 
hevef  exfeft  at  hdiacf.    Thefe  were  joined  by  a  multi- 
Wde  rf  EngUflimeh  of  both  parties*  acfcuftomed  to 
blood,  bf  the  ttvtl'Wrt  which  hid  rUitjed  them.  Thtfe 
1  A.  '     114  tnen 
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B  O  O  ^  men  eager  for  riipine  at|d  carii%ge,  plundered  the  .^ii 
T*.  and  ravaged  the  coafte  of  Acnerica.  Jamajca  was  the 
place  where  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  aod  Peru  were  always 
brought  by  tt^e  Engliflis  and  frequently  by  foreigner^ 
They  found  in  this  ifland  more  eaf^p^  a  better,  receptl- 
on,  prote&ion  and  freedom  than  any  where  eifeai  wher 
ther  for  landing,  or  for  fpending  the  produce  of  their 
ezcurfions  as  they  pleafed.  Here  extravagance  and  de« 
Jbauchery  foon  plunged  then)  ag^iii  into  indigence. 
This«  only  fpur  to  their  cruel  and  funsuifiary  induflry^ 
made  them  haften  to  comipit  fre(h  depredations.  Thm 
the  colony  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  perpetual  vici^ 
ludes  of  fortune,  and  ^nrich^d  itf^lf  Iqr  the  vices  whkk 
were  both  the  fource  and  tt^e  ruio  qf  their  wesiitb. 

When  this  dellruAive  ra^e  bec^^nie  extiad,  by 
reafon  of  the  frequency  of  the  n>urders  t^ey  cptpaiimd^ 
ihe  funds  they  had  left  behind*  and,  Vhi<^  iod.eed  h24 
Veen  taken  from  wretches  dill  mpre  uiiji^tl  aad  crpel 
than  themfelves,  proved  a  frefli  fource  qf  opuLencc, 
by  facilitating  the  meansof  operu^a^claQc^^JRe  trad^ 
V^ith  ihe  Spaniih  feltlementsu  Th^ve^ci  of  riches  cim^ 
tinned  ihcreaiing,  and  efpecially  towar^^f^  end  of  tb^ 
century.  Some  Portuguefe,  wi^  a  ciyutal  of  three 
Qdillions,  (about  iii$^Sol'},oi  which  t^ fyvereign  had 
advanced  two  tb.ird$»  engaged,  in  iCg^  tf>  (brnilh  th^ 
fcibjeas  of  the  court  of  ^ladrid  wit^.jppp  b^)^ 
eaph pf  the  five  years  that  their  treaty  ^^to  ia<l,  ^Jijj 
cpnjpany  drew  a  gr^ajt  n^ny  of  ^ho<e  flai^^a  fr<»ft:  Ja-^ 
maka*  From  that  time  the  epioni^f  ^ad,conftan^,|Qgi|k 
ne4"»^>witb  Mexico ,^Pcrv,  ^^^Hf^V^m^ff^ 
Por^uguefe  ag^s, lor  bjr  ti^,,c^fi^if^*pl  theJiff  fffW 
O^ips^  employedrin^^  this  trade.  But,  t^[  k^qrcqt^^  waa 
ki^Vfhar  fla^epcd  by  t^e  vi^afe  Mffeij^;  ,br<*e  «it.M 
a<:c0t|ftt,ftf  the  fMapc^iTiQfl  to  th^  Am^ttPAS  §^m  J, 
.     .  *       At 
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At  Ihe  pe^r»  the  Affientb  treaty  alarnted  the  people  -B  O-O  fc 
of  Jftmai|;a«  They  werc^  afraid  that  the  South  Stffi 
cofnpany^  which  wai  appointed'  to  furnUh  Hk  Spanifti 
coloBtfft  with,  nfgroes,  wouh)  entirely  exciutl^.  them 
from  |iUfficte(9  to^  t-h<e;  gold  xmnes. '.  AH  the  efforts. tfaey 
made  to  l^fei^k;  this  regulationycoald  not  "produce  any 
alteration  In  the  mcafurea  of  the  Engfifc  mfoift/y. 
They  wifeljr  fbrefaw  that  the  adPvity  of  tBclA^ffiefltkh 
would  excite, a:  new  fpirit  fat  th«  oW  frtrvuggltn^'^Ade. 
This  W8i. fo ftiHy  verified,  ^hatin- 1739,  it  \»ra^'rtie  ge- 
neral opinion  that  Jamacia  hadidrawn  fif^seiil^dind)^ 
jniUiofla  oft  Jivrca  ^65,^625000/*)^  from  itH^e'^^^inifli 
Weft-Jildles..-  '  ,  '.:-.  :  -:  "J  ->J^^'  ^-  '-^ 

ThiSt  iMicitiMr«|de  was<arricioi?™a  wy^fifTiple^*?fati- 
per.  An  Efig^Hh  veflei|>rcfteBded.to:be  iivwantof  M^a- 
^^f,xy^k^9^^w  ^<3i^yii\(>r^^\hti  her  sh^frii^S' broken, 
that  ^  hadfprunga  leak,;  which  couM  rtot  bedi&o-- 
ver^d^.  or  Aopf)(&d  without:  iinloading^  The  ^ovi^nok* 
piermjt,te<t  t)|0:/bip  to  •coxiaf  jimtrtlse  havt}0ur^t(ri%6t. 
But  io€  fornix  6ike»  atKl  '(0  lebfqulpate  hiiwC^F  Vb  his 
cour^  h^  i^rdiered  a  feal  <io  be  affixed  to  theddorof  the 
ware\^liie.^]MBi>e  the  gooda.  vere.depofited  ^xhjlft  a^ 
P9tJii|ir4^r  wsi9  left  iinfaikd».lAroi^  .v|ifok^  tfainga 
that  T^^iipff  ei^cbaoged  i^^hieittiade  were  ean-ivdnnpraod 
fjut  hg  Aeab^  )Vbe(v^^  i^otf  ir^^stdiaimtvaideil; 
tbe  ^(ao^,  who  w^^^^^iW^iftwaiitfbf^snaoiii^firo-^ 
qHe(}^,th;(t.i]^  roig^/^Qipfrnrit^  to  feU^aaDHnr^  as 
voul4  W'  il^U  charges;  aDdiritf  was  ali^s^gbuateR^ 
lbQU|^  iritkgp  appe^r»nc;«:ofLg]Kiat  diffic^Uy^^^^Thia 
hxti^^^^yJ^tSkvy^  U^a^^bft  go*!«fnor%rpbisiige«ttf 
'!'i«!?y'^'Xf!ii*P^f'^  thejt*Bia  pTrri:^ 

Quuy  boy8;ht4i?  &CFei  1  fUr.it  ^^tHiU'dwayaibeTtriceirror 
^i:ajite4»  ^  that  whaK  UjAVrlf^ilA  CQv^d/  be  no  othei:  ^hai| 
tjic ,j5Qod? ;tl«U  w«j;e^  afMi^^i^d^^Prbf  boaght.  FlAitliia 
manner  vere  the  greateft  cargoes  difpofedt>£'io  rri  y\r\ 

//  The 
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B^O  O  K  '  Thb  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  i  ftop  to  th'efe 
'  ^'  pradices;  by  prohibiting  the  admiffion  of  alt  foreign 
ftips  into  the  Spanifli'  ha^boon  on  any  pretence  whate- 
ver. Btit  the  people  of  Jamarca  fobftitbted  force  to  ar- 
tifice,  and  fupported  themfelve$  in  thts  trade  under  the 
protedion  of  their  men  of  war^  allowing  the  captain 
.fivc//r  cfnt*  upon  every  article  of  which  he  authorizr 
«d  the  fmuggling  between  the  fubjeds  of  both  crowns, 
and  contrary  to  their  treaty ;  fo  true  it  b>  that  lungs  in 
vain  enter  into  agreements,  that  are  iaconfiilent  with 
the  rfseipmcal  intereft. of  nations. 

To  thU.open  vblatioo  of  pubtib  order*  has  fticceed? 
ed  a  more  private  and  lefs  alarming  one.    The   fhips 
Jtlfd  but  at  Jamaioiy  repair  to  thofe  polrts  af  the  Spa* 
jiilh.c^ft  vhicfa  are  leaft  frequented;  efpeciallj  to 
,th(rfe:oF  Bkw,  five  miles  from  Carthagena^and  Grout, 
four ;  miles  from  Porto-Bello.    A  nian  whofpeaks  the 
language  of  the  countfy,  is  immediately  put  affliore,  to 
givA  notice.  ih:the:«djacent  country  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ftlipf*  The  niews  is  propagated  with  amaxibg  fpeed  to 
the  imofk' 6%Atnt  pani^^  the  ^merchants  haften  to  the 
plaCi^,  and  enter  upbnrthebuiinefs,  but  With  fuch  pre- 
cauUorar(aaeJB|>erience:  has  taught  themV  The  fhip's 
comfafayi  .are  :divided  iitto  three  parties.-   Wh^ft  the 
firll.  itt;  estertaihing  tb^  ^orchaT^rs,  and  treating '  tliemf 
witl\*gi)Mt^i^lities,  at  the  fame  time  keeping  a  li^itch- 
ftd  .'^fc^iartia  pifev^nt  them  rfrtftrt^exercifing  their  indinati*' 
on  5and,^dei(ter!ty :  in '  Asalkg  ;^  ihe  fedond  is  employed 
in ;#icei^f  the  ttm^a^'indlgd,  cochineal;  ^d  znd 
filvef.ofr  the  Spaniard^  itf^^s^ange  for  flkWi.  quick- 
filvtrsi  filkfc,  .And  tDtber^oi^thdiliBes.    ¥he  third  divi- 
viiioD  ia  in;  the:  mean 'white  tinUeif  arhis  iliipon  'deck,  to 
providefcw  the  flfetf^f  A^thtp;  anfllo  fake  tare  not  Iq 
^d^toitlat  tmfet  a  greatbi^  titimUr  ofindi^hkn  can  be 
kept  in  order*.. :.r'*^^M'^-^ii'^--    -^  -^-^  ^i-vrv-    : :: 
M    /  When 
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Whe)i  sU  the  l>u{iiiers  is  4one^  the  Enflilhinaii.re*  B  >D  O  K 
turns  3vuh  hU  ftock»  .v^hkh  he  harcommcniy doubted,  * 

and  the  Spaniard  with  his  purchafe^  of  which  be- hopes 
to  make. rat  grcatt^i.  profiti:of  greater.!  To.  prevent  a 
difcoveryf  he:  avcikb  the  lijgii  rocids^  and  goes  diropgh 
hijrways,  wiilh  -the  negroes,  he  fe»'boaght^wb«  carry 
the  goods.in  £nnaU  parcels.  !  > 

This  manner  of;  tradinghad  been  carried  on  focceiafiill 
\y  for  a  long  ttme>.lQ  the  greateflk>hjtniedt*of  the  odoroei 
of  both  nations,  ^hen^  as  Spain  tnteaded^  it  w^s.gready 
obftrufied  by  fiibftitmiog  regiftfer-ih'ipa.to  the  gallecNtsl 
It: has  gradually  dimini|hed»  and  of  late  'Wfis  rediKM^d*  td 
fifteen  or  fijcteen  hundred  thoufaod  Jivresr{oq  an  averdg^ 
about  67 ,8oo/.)>y  annum.  Th^Brhift  Mintftii;,  tvJOu 
ing  to  reftore^  or  recover  the  profit  of  it^  judgeil4A  I  f66 
that  the  beO:  expedient  to;  repaiis  the  iofies  of  JaWaica, 
-wa$'to  n)ake^i-?fme  port.    ^-It:  "iz.i  ";•.         *  r-j'.vj?  *.'^. . 

:  iMM^PiATSLSriAefihipsflbekBUihithcrfronitfllp^r)^  -^;;?^ 
to e^h^ngethQtr goUiand lilyer, md ^tveir cohim^tttosj,  ^V. 'r 
foritbe  manHfeAlir^  «(  England. '  The  ^ear  heMtit^ik  .^ 
f 9|^UtJoni t^eezpoitsiram  GreatqBKiiaiiifor  tblk  ifkif^^  •  ^^ 
bad  not  jsxce^ded  JKi5^4f5  40  fivrei  ^15 ,57  S ^  *  1^*  ^tf*)^ 
biittbisplan^iifiUAcreafetheiiPieoti^thr^ly.'  FVe^i^to^ 
of  rmde  is  a  ^'^tallkirementtb  forei^saisi  ttttd  a  ^im 
ibo^  of  weldlh  HfclKe  natton^tH8tiop«n$:  her^pottSii^i 
..  Jrithadn^lihetarif^  the reftiiAioriiiwhich:  exdw^ 
all  €Qiii«no4i<i«870f  VIm  fiame  natiiDeiwitlvifchbferof  Jatttaa 
.f %  it*  if  moft.pf^btotbofe.of  )St  Domingo  wpifMiiave 
Mhtn  tbefaite ^oiirfiKwkhitho6rtOf(^fdpco.!aild:>Ptfti. 
,What  is  theffdfoiki^att^eium^of(ernme:iftt^':tti4fi^^ 
-f teleavourings  lb  dMn/  intf^  !«nel  lofcits  -nfiarla  thenpmi. 
.dbo^iMsief  tbe  ikendh  'U(rndwaf^)iflaii(is«  (houid  dehy 
,aA  rentrance  io^tbefe,  of.  a  Le«#ard  \fbuid  ?!  PevhajOH, 
ik'fla^fti  be!ieaked|[(lfaafcitibe  iwiqoQs^  fiundd  £nd:  meam 
^  obtain  from  a  rivals  who  can  venture  with  impunity 

to 
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B  O  O  K  to  fcH-everj  ihing  tf.  lovirer  price  tlinfe  good$  which 
_i^  ,  IhQttU  contribute  to  Jie^  up  their  trade  with  the  Spa* 
lufli  euonici*  ^  .. 

.  Whether  thii  ccoijediire  it  welt-or  til  grounded}  the 
Englifli  have  not  trafted  fe  much 'to  the  readinefsof  the 
Spaoiardt  tp  come  tatfcetf  ports,  hot  they  have  cpotm* 
ed  other  means  of  extending  their  cqoklnerce  with  them. 
-The  m^chanta:  of  ^Jamaica  had  fermerif  fetded  feme 
faSoHcB  inrthejbajirof  Handuras^oti  the  Bbi^k  river,  near 
tba  Mufquito  Aore;    For  reafons  unknown  to  us,  they 
hadidriakfin  them.   They  have  now  rdlofed  tfaem»  in 
th^.hfgioBing'of  ihtybar  1 76(^9  in  hopes  of  fapplyiflg 
i^heiisdaBdprpvincc^<of  Met ico  with  prbvifions,  aikl 
ifyitc.are  not  imfidlormed,  the  fuc^ep^  far  furpaffei 
ibcir  eJrpefUtiofli  i  *  :    /.  ...... 

Jtmasca  ^  y^Tthtf  ff^uldntiavdpneeanbQa  trade  is-a  trifle^ 
edltfel"bT  compared  to  the  immenfe  richer  which  ^heplamatieiM 
its  pUnia.  /Qif .  JaHiaica  Jbavd.ptoUfnfedl:  i  Thte^  ttfb  c«ltitre  which 

we'thlli  ti^^li>W>i^»*»Att*»*^®>  ^**  tJwrt  of  bocoa,  wbick 
byhtlll?  :ikey.foftiHl  welt  eftitblifliBd  bytkeSpirftkH^dai  If  profper- 
gal  trade,  ^fdifi;  l^ng  as  thofe  plan ta Horn  lafted}  whkh  bild  beea 
^^Uivatfci  by  f  pef^Ie  iwibo  ma4(r.4Kb^hc»r  prinoipiil 
^^ and  Uitff  onljrtraffic.  Tkcutii^ipbRiters  pefc^f- 
594.ihat  they  btgao.td  decay,  and! iitopi(f  Hewed  them, 
botpeitlier  for!Wi}Ot)of  xareoirof ifciit  iilUwrtiew^plaiMt- 
«i«9iiltbe  t^eefi  <Ud! otftfucceedL  l^h^^eer  tired  of  ^ the 

cukiM«>  ^d^^lted^^i>>''ci^  MltBft^of  iiid^^ 
.  .Tlt<s  pcod«Aioo:irei^tion^rodedbfe%>f!wheo^epft^ 
iiaM^ht  thougbe.ptopfir<.lDrlayi3>^dMy  of  4hf«d  Mel, 
.ei(thl^en  khir/6m.  deniersj^S^'^A^^li't^  lbftbmgi')f 
«poR^  every  pDutidvofjtodigo^i  wiiiah  fketi'^ld  for  ell- 
yen.  Kvres  fiy«  (oh.^'^bdi)J  Ifirtfati  wiM  evideotlJr«i 
^nwioderate  diaey  at«tbotthne>iit  gHov^qoite  infolefaUi) 
wheo  tfae.  grkncB  afmpMtiait  hiPi^Bft<^d«»if  the  yte  <f 
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the  axaaiodUy  to  Cwk  U^W  ten  foU  (s^t.  itJ.i)^  BO  OK' 
pound.  At  (bis  p«nod  all  the  imlxgo  plfintations  fell 
throughout  the  Englilh  iflands»  and  no  where  fo  fad:  as 
at  Jaoiaica.  The  gQveinment  has  fibcf  endeavoured. to 
retrieve  this  lofs  i  they  have  not  only  taken  off  tint  hea-* 
vy  load  with  which  they  had  clogged  that  branch  of 
induftryj  b]Ut  have  encouraged  it  by  a  bounty  o£  eleven 
fols  three  deniers^  (about  6d.)  upon  e vary  pomd  of  in- 
digo raifed  in  the  Britilh  fettkmeaty.  .  This  generofity 
has  ftiewed  itfelf  too  late,.  s|nd  ba9  oply  occafioned 
abufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty^  the  Jamaica 
people  fetch  indif  o  from  St.  X)omingo,  and  then  fend 
it  over  ta  Great-Britain  as  the  growth  of  their  own 
plantation.  This  fraudulent  tralBc  amy  amount  to 
ij2oo>ooo  livres  (52,500/.)  a  yean 

Th£  expence  t]be  govc^rnfiE^ni  is  at  on  this  account, 

cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  clear  lofs,  fince  it  is  of  ufe 

to  the  natjour;  t|Ut  it  keep's  ap  that  miilruft,  and  we 

may  fay»  that  prop^nfity  t^  c;beftt»Qgf  which  pecuniary 

concerns  have  bi^ed  in  moft  of  our  govefftments,  be* 

tween  the  (late  and  the  Aibje^s.   Ever  (lace  the  prince 

has  been  inceflantljr  contriving  omns  to  acquire  money, 

the  people  have  been  ftadyifig  artifices  to  ehide  the  in- 

jnftice  of  taxesi  and  to  chieat  the  prince.   When' one 

fide  has  (hewn  no  moderation  in  their  demands,  no 

bounds  to  taxations,  no  eqj^ity  in  the  repartition,  no 

lenity  in  the  recpvery,  there  have  beep  no  longer  any 

fcruples  about  the  violation  of  pecuniary  laws  on  the 

other«  nor  any  hwtfky  in  the  p^ment  of  -the  duties, 

nor  uprightq^fs.  in  the  engagemeAis  between  the  fub- 

jeQ;  apd.  the  government.   Qppreflion.  reigned  on  one 

hand,^and  plund|^rin{(  on  tbi^  odier;  the  £«ancf«  ex^ 

toTtsdfwm  coo|iiE)f(rqe»  and  oommeire  ehided  or  eheat^ 

ed  the  finance.  ^  The  trjeafuryrptilafged  the  planters,  and 

the  pWiters  in^fiofrd  i^ciPl  the  frea£iry  by  £Ufe  entries. 

The 


\ 
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book:*  The  colonift  wa8  Uated  with  taxe9>  fervices,  tnd  milt- 
^'  tias,  and  he  rejefttd  this  ihreeibki  bondage  openly  and 
by  force  wrhen  he  was  able,  and  when  he  was  not^  by 
diaaioure  and  complaints*  If  England  does  not  fupplj 
tts  with  all  ihefe  idftaitces  of  the  faulty  admimftntion 
introduted^  by  the  fpirit  of  fi  nances  Europe  can  Oiew 
other  flates.which  too  fully  jufttfy  this  piSure. 

The  culture  of  indtgb  was  not  ;et  totally  given  up 
at  Jamaica,  when  that  of  cotton  was  undertaken.  The 
Ahierican  iilands  produce  cotton  (hrubs  of  various  fixesi 
which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any  culture,,  efpecially 
in  low  aiid  Riarfliy  grounds.  Their  fleece  is  of  a  pale 
red*  fome  paler  than  others,  but  foihort  that  it  cannot 
be  fpun.  None  of  this  is  brought  to  Europe,  though 
it  might  very  well  be  Cifed  in  making  of  hats.  The  little 
tl^ey  think  proper  to  pick  up,  ferves  to  niake  mattraffes 
and  pillows. 

The  cotton  flirub  that  fuppties  our  manufadures, 
re^^utres  a  dry  and  ftonyfoii,  and  thrives  beft  in  groun<is 
,t  hat  have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant  ap- 
pears more  flourifhtng  in  frefli  lands  than  in  thofe  which 
a^e  exhauftedy  but  then  it  is  too  luxuriant^  and  as  it 
(ho<^tf  tnore  wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit. 

A  WESTERN  poiitioti  is  fittcft  for  it.  The  culture  of 
it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  duririgthe  firft  fprlng 
rains.  Holey  are  made  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown  in.  When 
they  are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or*  (tx  inches  all 
the  ftemsaie  pulled  up,  fcxoepttwoor  three  of  the  flout* 
efl.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  befiDre  the  end  of  Auguft. 
This  precaution  is  the  more  n^ceflary,  as  the  wood 
bears  no  fruit  till  after  tile  -fecoiid  pruning;  and  if  the 
(hrub  was  fuffered  to  grow  more  than  four  feet  high, 
the.crpp  would  not  be  the  greater,  nor  thefruit  fo  eafily 
gathered.  The  (amcmethodispuorfued  for  three  yean, 
^  '     '  for 
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for  fo  long  the  flirub  may  contiiitte>  if  it  cannot  conTe-  B  O  o  £ 
nieotly  be  renewed  oftener^  with  the  profpeS  of  an 
advantage  that  will  compenfate  the  trouble*. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  the  ground 
about  it  is  not  kept  conftantly  weeded.  Frequent  raina 
will  pronnoteits  growth^  but  they  muft  not  be  inceflant« 
Dry  weather  is  particularly  neceflary  in  the  months  of 
March  and  Aprils  which  is  the  time  of  gathering  the 
cotton;  for  it  would  be  difcoloured  and  fpotty  if  it 
(hould  prove  a  wet  feafon.  . 

The  cotton  (hrub  bears  fruit  within  nine  or  ten 
months  after  it  is  planted.  A  flower  blows  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  its  branches^  and  the  piftil  .of  this  flower 
turns  to  a  fliell»  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which' 
opensj  and  divides  in  threei  when  the  cotton  is  ripe. 

Wh£N  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  muft  be  picked 
out  from  the  fruitwith  which  they  are  naturally  mixed.' 
This.is  done  by  means  of  a  cotton  mill,  which  is  an  en- 
gine, compofed  of  ttwo  rods  of  hard  woody  about  eigh- 
teen/feet  longy  eighteen  lines  in^  circumference^  and 
fluted  ivfo  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both  ends^' 
ft)  as  to  leave  no  more  dillance- between  themi  than 
what  is  neceflary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through.    At  one 
end  is  a  kind  of  little  miMone,  which  being  put  in 
motion  with  the  foot^  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  direc-^ 
tions.    They  catch  up  the  cotton,-  and  r^pel  the  feed 
contained  in  it.       - 

Whilst  the  culture  of  cotton  flagged  in  the  other 
Engltfli  iflandsy  it  flourifliedmore  and  more  at  Jamaica ; 
but  we  may  venture  to  foretell  that  it  will  fail.  The 
piBirltafhent>  that  is  to  fay  the  nation,  who  knows  and 
adminifiers  her  own  revenues,  feeing  that  the  cotton  of 
her  own  colonies  was  not  fufficierlt  to  employ  her  ma* ' 
nufadures*  tbok  off  the  duties  upon  foreign  cottons  in 

'  1766. 
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*  %^*  i7^.Tbe  graatingfttcha  freedom  m  ihttflr  micsiit 
the  impofftatton  aod  radoce  the  price  of  an  utiwfodght 
commodity,. defenF.e»  thelugheft  encemitmt.  Perhaps^ 
a  pMvideiK  admiatflfatioii  doght  to  hive  gone  a  ftep 
fiifftfaer»  and  have  grxiMed  a  tempersTry  bowify  upenaH 
cottons  importcil  iiom  the  nationat  fntUmeRts^  to  ob^ 
Ytale  tbe  difeoucagenieiit  wbich  may  arifie  from  foreign 
Gompctiliofi,  and  from  the  reduced  price  ^f  the  com- 
modity; But  if  the  EngKft  acre  aiMsioos  about  thtf  fac-' 
cefs  of  this  important  article,  Ihey  need  Bd  he  fe  for 
iheir  ginger. 

This  plaiit»  which  nev^  grows  atfometwo  feet  high, 
i«  rather  bufliy.  Its  leaves  exafily!  releaaibfe  rhofe  of 
ru(heft>  only  they  are  Imailer..  It  ta  propagaMd  hj 
(hootst  which  are  pianted  two  or  tfarae  fitters  deep 
about  the-  end  of  the  rainjp  feafeOf  and  eooao  vp  in  a 
week^a  time.  When  the  leaves  uiBtiiyeUow  aild  whiter^ 
the  ganger  is  ripe;  tkitf  pulT  k  iip»  aikI  ex|tofe  it  to 
the  fun  or  wind  to  dlry«  The  roota^  which  are  the  on- 
ly uTefttl  part*  are  flat,,  brood/ of  aathregubr  fh^fe,  but 
moilly  refembliag  the  foot  of  a.  goofed  Their  fobflaiice 
ia  ctofe»  faeavy^  white>  fimif.  and  of  the  confiAence  of  t 

turnip. 
Ths  culture  of  gingjtr  is^  eafy^;  apd  by  8o  bicum 

expenfivex  a  (iagle  man  oaay  uoder^e  it.  Tht 
root  has  this  double  advantage^  that  it  wiU  teep  many 
years  in  the  ground  without  rotting,  and«g^)ongi as- we 
pieafe  after  it  is  gaihered»  without  beiog  in  the  kaft 
injured.  But  if  ginger  requii«».  no  great  iaboor,'it 
abforbs  a  vaft  quantity  of  nutritive  juices-;  infomucb 
that  a  piece  of  ground  which  haa  l^rno' •throe  op  feus 
crops  oif  ginger,  is  U>  exhauiled  of  laUv  trhat  nothing 
will  thrive  upon  it. 

Whkn  firft  the  Eurcqpeans  camn  ta  the  Leewinl 
iflaods,  the  Caribs  made  ufe  of  ginger;  but  their  con- 

fumption  in  this  and  in  every  other  article,  was  fo  fmalli 

that 
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that  they  were  content  with  what  grew  wild.  The  con-  BOOK 
querors  though  in  a  hot  climate,  grew  paflionately  fond 
of  this  hot  fpice.  They  ate  it  in  the  morning  to  (harpen 
their  appetite;  they  ferved  it  up  at  table;  they  preferv* 
ed  in  feveral  different  ways ;  they  ufed  it  after  meals  to 
facilitate  dig<eftion»  and  at  fea  as  an  antidote  againft  the 
fcurvy.  This  (afhion  was  adopted  in  Europe,  ginger  was 
ufed  on  every  occafion ;  it  was  commonly  mixed  with 
pepper,  which  was  then  very  dear.  This  eaftern  pro* 
dudion  fell  gradually  to  a  lower  price^  and  ginger 
grew  out  of  repute.  After  bearing  a  conilderable 
price,  it  fank  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  century  to 
ten  livres  a  hundred  (8/.  gd,).  In  a  fliort  time  no  body 
cared  for  it,  and  this  culture  was  dropped  almoft  every 
where,  except  at  Jamaica. 

For  the  lad  thirteen  years,  it  is  computed  that  this 
ifland  has  exported  upon  an  average  649,865  pounds 
weight  a  year.  Mod  of  it  has  been  confumed  in  the 
Britifh  dominions;  the  reft  has  been  fold  in  the  norths 
at  a  price  which  cannot  tempt  the  colonies  where  the 
land  is  not  ordinary  and  poor  as  at  Jamaica. 

B£si]>ss  ginger,  this  ifland  furniflies  Europe  with  a 
good  quantity  of  pimento.  There  are  feveral  forts, 
more*or.lefs  pungent.  The  tree  which  bears  that  fort 
called  Jamaica  pepper,  commonly  grows  upon  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  height  of  above  thirty  feet.  It  is  very  ftrait, 
moderately  thick,  and  covered  with  a  greyifli,  fmooth 
and  (hining  bark.  The  leaves  exadly  refemble  thofe  of 
the  laurek  The  flowers  blow  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  bunches  fome what  larg** 
er  than  thofe  of  the  juniper.  They  are  gathered  green, 
and  fpread  in  the  fun  to  dry.  They  turn  brown,  and  ac* 
quire  a  fpicy  fmell,  from  whence  in  England  they  call 
pimento  all-fpice.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  flrengthen 
Vol.  hi.  K  k  cold 
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A  ^O  K  cold  flomachs  that  are  fabjed  to  crudities ;  but  fpices 
(hoold  be.  cultivated  in  Aiia»  and  fugar  in  America. 

The  art  of  managing  this  culture  was  nnknows  in 
Jamaica  till  the  year  i668.  It  was  brought  thither  by 
fome  inhabtiants  of  Barbadoes.  One  of  them  was 
poflfefled  of  every  requifite  for  that  kind  of  produce 
that  depends  on  man.  His  name  was  Thomas  Aiodi- 
ford.  His  capital,  together  with  bis  ikiU  and  adivityy 
enabled  him  to  clear  an  ionnenfe  trad*  of  knd^  4nd 
ratfed  him  in  time  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 
Yet  neither  could  the  fight  of  his  growing  fortuner  no; 
bis  warm  foiiicttatioQs,  prevail  upon  men#'  acoiftoroej 
to  arms  and  idlenefs  to  apply  to  the  labours  of  huf- 
bandry.  Twelve  hundred  unfortunate  noen,  who  arriv- 
ed in  1670  from  Surinam,  which  had  jufl  beea  ceded 
to  the  Dutch^  proved  more  tra£bible.  Necei&ty  infpir- 
ed  them  with  refolution,  and  their  oiample'^ex- 
tited  emulation.  Thefe  beginnings  of  labour  were 
happily  fupported  by  the  quantity  of  money  that 
was  daily  poured  into  Jamaica,^  from  the  uninterrupted 
fuccefs  of  the  free«booters.  €reat  part  of 'it  was  em- 
ployed  in  ereding  buildings,  purchafing  fliKves,  imple- 
ments of  huibandry,  and  houfliold  good^  for  the  new 
habitations.  The  face  of  things  was  wholly  chsmged. 
Jamaica  foon  exported  vaft  quantities :of  fugarly  iTupe** 
rior  in  kind  to  that  of  the  other  Bnglifh  iHai^s.  This 
culture  has  never  lefTened^^mt  even' when'  that  of 
coSee  vaa  joined  to  it : 

This  valuable  plant/brMght  from  ilie  Eift-IoHies, 
enriched  the  Dutch  amd  French  fetrlemen'rfrin  Anieri- 
cas  bef6re  ever  the  Englilh  tboirght  of  ^(^proprbfing  it 
to  therafel ves ;  and^  indeed^  it  has  been  adopted  only 
at  Jamaica ;  but  that  iiland  will  fobn  furnidv^  ifib<^b 
as  the  Britiih  dominions  can  confume.  The  mother 
(ountry  has  encouraged  this  culture,  andtAibugbt  itto 

this 
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this  pitch,  by  enading>  that  all  foreign  coffee  import-  BOOK 
ed  i|ito  her  doroinions>  (hould  pay  fix  livres  (5/.  3</.) 
more  duty  upon  every  hundred  weight,  than  that  im- 
ported from  her  own  colonies. 

Th£  commiflioners  for  the  plantations  declared  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  in  1 734,  that  the  produ6tions  of  Ja- 
maica,, imported  the  year,  before  amounted  but  td 
12,138,748  livrts,  1.  foU.  6  deniers  (53r>07o/.  4/;  6rf.|.) 
Their  value  hath  fince  rifen  to  15,300,000  livres* 
(669,375/.)  This  revenue  is  produced  by  25,000  hogf- 
beads  of  fugar,  200O  bags  of  cotton,  three  mjllions 
weight  of  cG^ee,  befides  (kins,  ginger,  woods  for  dytngj 
and  other  leiTer  articles.  Thefe  are'  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  20,000  white  men,  and  90,000  blacks,  ga- 
thered together  in  a  few  towns,,  or  difperfcd  in  nineteen 
pariihes.  The  yearly  adminiftration  and  defence  of 
the  colony  amounts  to  two  millions  of  livres,  (87,500/.) 
and  in  feme  particular  circurnftances  much  more.  Her 
whole  capital,  in  lands,  ilavesi  hbufes,  and  moveables 

•  •  1  r 

of  every  kind,  has  been  eftimated  at  49$, 000,000 livresl 
(21,656,250/.)  Biitit  is  fearce  <:rcdibie;  that  little  of 
this  wealth  is  the  property  of  tl>e  pliriters.  Either  by 
misfortunes,  by  extravagance^  or  by  the  eafe  Svith 
which  they  find  credit,  they  have^  have  involved  them- 
felves  in  prodigious  debts  to  the  n^erchatits  fettled  oii 
the  ifland,  and  efpecially  to  the  jf£9(^s.'  May  that  people, 
who  at  their  firft  orrgin  were*  ftave^,  lind  afterwards  be- 
came conquerors,  and'  who  are  tiow  deduced  to  their 
former  ftaie  .of  Ha  very,  or  beconie  fugitives  forthefe 
twenty  centuries  pad,  one  day' {lawfully  poflefs  this  or 
fome  other  rich  ifland  of  Ametica,  where  they  may 
colled  all  their  children,  and  trUtri  them  up  in  peace  to 
bufbandry  and  commerce,  oui:  of  the  reach  of  that  fa- 
naticifm  wfaitcb  has  made  them  odi6us^o  th%  earth,  and 
that  perfec>ition  which  has  made  them  pay  fo  dear  for 

K  k  a  the 
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B  O  O  K  the  errors  of  their  worfliip  and  belief  I  May  the  Jews 
*        at  lad  live  happy,  free  and  quiet  in  fome  corner  of  the 
world,  flnce  they  are  our  brethren  by  the  ties  of  huma- 
nity, and  our  fathers  by  the  tenets  of  religion  1 ' 

Ip  we  may  believe  fome  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  (late  of  aflFairs  at  Jamaica,  no  lefs  than  two  thirds 
of  the  eftates  are  mortgaged.    This  diftrefs  mud  in- 
creafe,  unlefs  it  is  (lopped  by  a  great  and  rapid  aug- 
mentation of  the  plantations*   Whether  this  is  poflible 
or  probable,  (hall  be  the  fubjeft  of  our  next  inquiry. 
It  It  poffi*       Upon  the  moft  moderate  computation,  the  extent  of 
ble  that  the  Jamaica  appears  to  be  four  millions  of  acres,  each  720 
?imlSca"^  feet  Ipng,  and  72  broad.   It  has  been  faid  that  one  third 
ihould  be    of  this  large  fpace  was  inhabited  and  cultivated.    The 
multipliedr  prelent  (late  of  the  population  and  cultivation  contra- 
difis  this  a(rertion,  though  both  are  more  flourishing 
than  ever.    All  the  inli^nd  parts  are  a  mere  defert. 
There  are  no  plantations  but  upon  the  coads^  and  even 
tbefe  are  not  cultivated,     Moft  of  the  planters  poflfefs 
immenfe  grounds,  but  hardly  one  fourth  part  of  them  is 
put  to  any  ufe.     All  the  labour  is  beftowed  upon 
2QO,ooo  acres  at  mod. 

WusN  we  confider,  that  Jamaica  has  been  long  flnce 
inhabited  by  an  indudrious  and  (kilful  people;  that  the 
piratical  war,  and  the  contraband  trade,  have  at  all  times 
poured  in  immenfe  treafures ;  that  the  means  of  culture 
had  never  been  wnnting ;  that  for  this  long  time,  they 
have  had  recourse  to  manure;  that  their  roads  and  har- 
bours are  prodigioufly  niultipfied  for  exportation ;  that 
the  mother  country  aad. all  Europe  have  received  their 
produce;  that  notwithdandiBg  all  thefe  advantages, 
land  has  never  fold  for  more  than  one  thir(i  of  what  it 
has  brought  in  the  other  iflands;  when  we  confider  ma- 
turely all.  tbefe  circumdances,  we  are  tempted  to  con- 
clude 
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dude  that  the  foil  of  Jamaica  muft  be  in  general  bad,  BOOK 
or  very  indifferent. 

The  fea  fide,  which,  for  the  convcniency  of  tranf- 
port,  naturally  claims  the  preference  for  fugar  plantati- 
ons, muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  all  the  pains  taken 
with  it,  and  tor  have  been  improved  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree, that  it  was  capable  of.  The  exceilive  and  conftant 
coolnefs  of  the  mountains,  would  be  fo  hurtful  to  all 
produdions,  and  fo  deftru3ive  to .  the  flaves,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain   to  attempt  any  plantations  there. 
The  intermediate  fpace  between  the  mountains,  and 
the  fea  coafts,  is  often  extremely  dry,  but  here  and 
there  it  is  tnterfperfed  with  valleys,  hills  and  plains, 
where  it  plainly  appears  that  the  Indians  planted  their 
maize,  and  the  Spaniards  bred  their  cattle.     It  may  be 
prefumed  that  thefe  lands,  properly  managed,  would 
yield  abundance  of  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo ;  ar- 
ticles to  which  the  Englifh  do  not  feem  hitherto  to  have 
paid  a  proper  attention.    But  thefe  riches  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  niake  any  colony  flouri(h  in  the  higheft  de« 
gree.     Nothing  \>ill  effeS  this  at  prefcnt  in  American 
iilands  but  fugar. 

Though  this  commodity  i^  cultivated  all  round  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  it  is  more  particularly  fo  on  the 
fouthern  coaft,  which  the  Spaniards  inhabited,  and 
where-  their  conquerors  have  multiplied  more  than  in 
any  other  part.  Their  inducement  was  a  fafe  and  com- 
modious road,  where  a  thoufand  men  of  war  may  ride. 
This  ineftimable  advantage  laid  the  foundation  of  Port 
Royal,  which,  though  it  (lands  on  fandy  ground  that 
affords  none  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  not  even  frefh 
water,  becanie  a  famous  city  in  lefs  thaq  thirty  years. 
This  fplendor  was  owing  to  a  conftant  and  quick  circu* 
lation  of  bufinefs,  confiding  of  the  growth  of  the  ifland, 
the  captures  of  the  free-booters,  and  the  contraband 
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BOOK  trade  carried  on  with  the  continent.     The  world  can 
,'lhew  few  cities  where  the  third  of  wealth  and  plcafuics 
has  united  more  opulence  and  more  corruption. 
Jimatca  Nature  in  one  moment  dtftroyed  this  brilliant  ap- 

experiea-     pearance.     The  Iky,  which  was  clear  and  ferene,  at 
calanuT*'  °"^^  ^^^^  turbid  and  red ;  a  rumbling  noife  was  heard 
Confe-         under  ground,  ipreading  from  the  mountains  to  the 
quenccs  of  plain  ;  the  rocks  fplit ;  hills  that  ivefe  at  a  great  diftancc 
trophe.    "    ^^^^  c^of*s  together ;  infedious  lak^es  appeared  on  the 
fpots  where  whole  mountains  had  been  fwallowed  up; 
whole  plantations  were  removed  feveral  miles  from  the 
place  where  they  flood;  enormous  chafeis  were  open- 
ed, from   whence  guflied  out  huge  columns  of  water 
that  corrupted  the  air  $  many  habitations  difappeared, 
being  either  funk  intp  the.ca?erns  of  the  earth,  or  over- 
turned. .  The  fea  was  foon  covered  with  trees,  which 
the  earth  had  thrown,  up,  or.  the  ..winds  blown  away. 
Thirteen  thoufand  lives  w^re  loft  by  this  dreadful  eartb- 
quake,andthre^  thoufand  byacqntsigtousdiftemper  that 
broke  out  foon  aften     It  is  faid  that  fince  this  catafiro- 
phe  of  the  7th.  of.  June  1692^^.  the  ciiqaate  of  Jamaica  is 
not  fo  fine,  the  fliy  not  fo  clear,  nor  the  foil  fo  fruitful. 
lis  it  was  before.    The  mountains  are  not  fo  high,  and 
the  ifland  is  lower  than  it  was.  .  It  is  aiErmed  that  moft 
of  the  wells  can  be  reached  wit(i  ropes  (borter  by  two 
or  three  feet  than  were  required  .before  this  terrible 
event :  a  monument  of  the  fragility; of  coaqueft,  which 
fbould  have  ta^ght  t;he  Europeans^  not  to  truft  to  the 
poITellion  of  a  world  .that  trembles  linger  their  feet,  and 
feems  to  flip  out  of  their  rapacious  hands. 

In  this  general  oyer  throw.  Port  Royal  waswa£heda- 
way  And  deftrpyed  |  s^ll  \h^  (hips  in,  the  road  were  fliat- 
tered  to  pieces,  or  thrown  a  conflderable  diftance  upon 
dry  land.  But  tl\is  city  wasi  too,9dy^i)ta£eoufly  fituated 
to  be  givcii  up.  The?  pepple  hadfiqa^g^  recovered  from 

their 
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their  confternation^  when  they  fct  about  rebuilding  it.  B  O  0  K 
But  thefe  labours  were  fruitlefs.  The  rifing  walls  were 
again  blown  down  by  a  .hurricane.  Port  Royal,  like 
Jerufalem  of  old,  could  never  be  rebuilt.  The  earth 
feemed  only  digged  to  fwallow  it  up.  By  a  iingulariry 
which  baffles  all  human  efforts  and  reafonlngs,  the  only 
houfes  that  are  left  (landing  after  this  fubverfion,  remain 
upon  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  advances  feveral  miles 
into  the  Tea,  Thus  the  land  overturns  edifices,  to 
which  the  inconftant  ocean  furniflxes  as  it  wer?  a  folid 
foundation.  Thefe  few  buildings,  which  lie  open  to 
invafion,  are  defended  by  one  of  the  bed  fortrefles  in 
America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  diflieartened  by  thefe 
repeated  calamities,  retired  to  Kingfton,  which  is  iitu- 
ated  in  the  fame  bay.  By  their  induAry  and  adivity, 
this  town  foon  became  a  pleafant  and  flourifhingcity, 
and  it  is  now  the  center  of  all  the  buflnefs.  If  it  is 
not  fo  briik  as  it  was  formerly  at  Port  Royal,  it  is  be- 
caufe  the  colony  has  not  now  the  fame  connexions  a« 
broad.  The  new  mart  lay  open  to  fecure  the  merchants 
from  all  uneafinefs.  It  is  but  within  thefe  few  years 
that  it  has  been  furrounded  with  works  able  to  defendjt 
from  infult. 

Yet  Kingfton,  notwitbftanding  its  progrefs,  never 
became  the  capital;  thi$  title. is  (till  given  to  St.  Jago 
de  la  Vega,  which  the  Englilh  call  Spanifli  town.  It  is 
fituated  fome  leagues  from  the  fea,  upon  the  river  Cob- 
ra, wljiich,  though  not  navigable,  is  the.  fined  in  the 
ifland.  This  was  the  governor's  refidence,  and  the 
place  where  the  general  aff^mbly  and  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  yrerei  held.  The  principal  officers  and  the  richeft 
planters  reCded  there,  which  made  it  a  very  fociable 
place,  abowding  with  all  the  conveniencies  and4uxu- 
ries  of  life. 
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Such  was  the  ftate  of  things  in  1756,  when  Admi- 
ral Knowles  judged  it  to  be  more  for  the  advantage  of 
the  colony^  that  the  government  fliould  be  removed  to 
the  center  of  bufincfs.  His  opinion  was  adopted  by 
the  legiflative  body  of  the  ifland,  who  agreed  that  for 
the  future  every  thing  relative  to  adminiftration  (hould 
be  tranfaacd  at  Kingfton.  Perfonal  hatred  againft  the 
projeSor  of  this  plan ;  the  harflinefs  of  the  meafures  he 
took  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  the  attachment  moft 
people  are  apt  to  take  for  places  as  well  as  things ; 
numberlefs  private  interefts  that  muft  be  afFeded  by  this 
alteration  ;  all  thefe  caufes  indifpofed  many  people  a- 
gainft  a  fchcme,  which  was,  indeed,  liable  to  feme  in- 
convcniencies,  but  was  founded  on  decifive  rcafons, 
and  attended  with  great  advantages.  The  promoters  of 
the  new  fyflem,  on  their  fide,  fupported  it  with  a  con- 
temptuous haughtinefs.  This  oppofition  of  fentiments 
produced  two  parties,  and  the  animofity  between  them, 
which  was  violent  at  firft,  has  ftill  gone  on  increafing. 
Thcfe  divifions  are  fufficient  to  inflame  the  whole  colo- 
ny.  But  they  have  much  more  to  fear  from  the  fierce 
enemies  who  threaten  them  inceffantly  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  ifland. 
ttmtlca  Wh  JN  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  give  up  Ja- 

thing7o^    maipa  to  the  Englifti,  they  left  behind  them  a  number  of 
fear  from  a  negroes  and  mulattos,  who  being  weary  of  their  flave- 
r^Sil*/  ®^  ry,  took  9  refolution  to  retire  into  the  mountains,  there 
whofe  in-    to  preferyc  that  liberty  which  they  had  recovered  by  the 
A^h^^b"^*  expulfion  of  their  tyrants.    Having  entered  into  feme 
com^UcT  agreements  neceflfary  to  preferve  their  union,  they  plact- 
foacj^npw-  ed  maixe  and  cocoa  in  the  moft  inacceifible  places  of  their 
Wgc.         retreat.    But  the  impoflibility  of  fubfiftingtillharvcft, 
obliged  them  to  coipe  down  into  the  plain,  to  pilfer  for 
fuftenance.    T^e  conquerors  bore  this  plunder  the  more 
impatiently,  as  tbpy  had  nothing  to  fpare,  and  declared 
war  againft  thern.    Many  were  ma|r^cr«jd  j  the  greater 
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part  fubmittcd,  and  only  fifty  or  fixty  fled  back  to  their  BOOK 
rock,  there  to  live  or  die  free. 

Policy,  which  fees  every  thing,  but  is  never  moved 
by  compafTion,  wanted  utterly  to  exterminate  or  reduce 
this  handful  of  fugitives,  who  had  efcaped  from  liave« 
ry  or« carnage ;  but  the  foldiery,  who  were  either  per- 
ilhing  or  fpent  with  fatigue,  did  not  reiifh  fuch  adeflruc* 
tive  fcheme,  which  was  ftill  to  coft  them  more  blood. 
It  was  dropt  for  fear  of  a  revolt.  This  condefcendon 
was  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  All  the  flaves 
grown  defperate  by  the  hardfliips  they  underwent,  or 
the  dread  of  punifliment,  foon  found  a  flielter  in  the 
woods,  where  they  were  furc  of  meeting  with  compa- 
nions ready  to  aflift  them.  The  number  of  fugitives 
increafed  daily.  In  a  (hort  lime  they  deferted  by  troops, 
after  having  murdered  their  mafters,  and  dripped  and 
fet  fire  to  the  habitations.  In  vain  did  they  fend  adive 
partifans  after  them,  offering  a  reward  of  900  livres 
(39/.  7/.  6d,)  for  the  head  of  every  negro  they  (hould 
kill.  This  feverity  availed  them  nothing,  and  the  de- 
fertion  became  the  more  general. 

The  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers  in- 
creafed*    Till  the  year  1690,  they  had  only  fled,  but 
when  they  thought  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  attack, 
they  fell  upon  the  Englifli  plantations  in  feparate  bands, 
and  committed  horrid  ravages.  In  vain  were  they  dri- 
ven back  to  their  mountains  with  lofs ;  in  vain  were 
forts  ereSed  and  manned  at  proper  diftances,  to  prevent 
their  inroads;  notwlthftanding  all  this  expence,  and 
thefc  precautions,  they  renewed  their  depredations  from 
time  to  time.    The  refentment,  which  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  nature  by  barbarous  policy,  excited  in  thefe 
blacks,  infpired  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  white 
people  who  had  bought  them  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to 
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B  O  O  K  cut  oflF  the  root  of  the  evil,  refolved  in  1 735  to  employ 
^*       all  the  forces  of  the  colony,  to  deftroy  a  juiElIy  implaca. 
ble  enemy. 

Immediatslt  the  military  law&  took  place  of  all  ci- 
vil adminiftration.  All  the  colonifts  formed  themfelves 
into  regular  corps.  They  marched  forward  towards 
the  rebels  by  different  roads.  One  party  undertook  to 
attack  the  town  of  Nauny*  which  the  blacks  had  built 
:n  the  blue  mountains.  With  cannon,  a  town  built 
without  regularity  and  defended  without  artillery,  may 
foon  be  deflroyed  ;  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  other  enter- 
prizes  was  frequently  doubtful,  fometimes  attended  with 
much  lofs.  The  ilaves*  more  elated  by  one  triumph 
than  difheartened  by  ten  defeats,  were  proud  of  confi- 
dering  their  former  tyrants,  merely  as  enemies  they 
were  to  fight  with.  If  they  were  beaten,  they  had  at 
leaft  feme  revenge.  Their  blood  was  at  leaft  mixed  with 
that  of  their  barbarous  maflers.  They  ruihed  againft 
the  fword  of  the  European,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his 
bread.  At  laft,  overpowered  by  numbers,  or  by  the 
dexterity  of  their  antagonids,  the  fugitives  intrenched 
themfelves  in  inacceilible  places,  where  they  difperfed 
in  fmall  bands,  fully  determined  never  to  ftir  out,  and 
well  alTured  they  could  ftand  their  ground.  At  laft, 
after  various  battles  and  excurfions,  that  laded  nine 
months,  the  Englifli  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fubdaing 
them. 

Thus,  fooner  or  later,  will  any  people,  made  defpe- 
rate  by  tyranny,  or  the  oppreiGon  of  conquerors,  al- 
ways get  the  better  of  numerous  and  well-difciplined  ar- 
mies ;  if  they  have  but  refolution  enough  to  endure  hun- 
ger rather  than  the  yoke,  to  die  rather  than  live  in  bon- 
dage, and  if  they  cbufe  rather  to  fee  their  nation  extind 
than  enflaved.  Let  them  abandon  the  field  to  the  multi- 
tude of  troops,  to  the  train  of  war,  the  difplay  of  pro- 
vifibns,  ammunition,  and  bofpitals :  let  them  retire  into 

the 
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the  heart  of  the  mountains,  without  baggage,  without  B  O  O  IQ 
covering,  without  flores;  nature  will  provide  forthem 
and  defend  them.  There  let  them  remain  for  years, 
till  the  climate,  idlenefs,  and  intemperance,  have  de- 
ftroyed  thofe  fwarms  of  foreign  invaders,  who  have  no 
hooty  to  exped,  nor  any  laurels  to  gather.     Let  them 
now  and  then  pour  down  upon  them,  like  the  torrentsof 
their  own  mountains,  furprize  them  in  their  tents,  and 
ravage  their  out-lines.  Laftly,  let  them  defpife  the  op- 
probrious names  of  robbers  and  murderers,  which  will 
be    plentifully  beftowed  upon   them  by  people  bafe 
enough  to  arm  themfelves  againft  a  handful  of  huntf- 
men,  and  weak  enough  to  be  unable  to  conquer  them. 
Such  was  the  condu3  of  the  blacks  with  the  Eng- 
lifli.     Thefe,  weary  of  excucdons  and  fruitlefs  arma« 
ments,  fell  into  univerfal  defpondency.     The  pooreft 
among  them  dared  not  accept  the  lands  which  the  go- 
vernment oflFered  them  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Even  the  fettlements  at  k  greater  diftance  from  thefe 
formidable  blacks,  were  riegleded  or  forfaken.  Many 
parts  of  the  ifland,  which  from  their  appearance  bid 
fair  for  being  forhe  of  the  moft  fruitful,  were  left  in 
their  rude  date;  and  the  woods  and  thickets,  with 
which  they  were  covered,  became  the  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants, -  by  affording  a  retreat  to  the  rebels,  who 
were  now  inured  to  war. 

In  this  fituation  was  the  colotiy,  when  Trelawney 
was  appointed  governor.  This  prudent  and  humane 
commander,  well  knew,  that  a  fet  of  men,  who  for 
near  a  century  pafl>  lived  upon  wild  fruits,  went  naked, 
and  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  who, 
ever  at  war  with  an  aflaiiant  ftronger  than  themfelveg': 
and  well,  armed,  never  ceafed  fighting  for  the  defence 
of  their  liberty;  thatfiich  a  fet  of  men  would  never  be 
fubdued  by  opien  force.    Ik  therefore  had  xecourfe  to 

pacifio 
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BOOK  picific  overtures.  He  offered  them  not  only  lands  to 
^"  cultivate,  which  (hould  be  their  own  property,  but 
Ukewife  liberty  and  independence.  He  confented  that 
they  ihould  be  governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own  chufing, 
but  that  thefe  chiefs  (hould  hold  their  commifllons  of 
the  governor  of  the  ifland,  and  ad  under  his  diredioo. 
This  plan>  unheard  of  before  among  negroes,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  treaty  concluded  in  1738,  to  the  joy  of 
both  parties.  It  feemed  to  promife  a  lading  tranquilli- 
ty; but  there  was  fomething  in  the  ftipulation  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  future  diilurbances. 

Whilst  Trelawney  was  negociating  this  accommo- 
dation in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  general  affemblj 
of  the  colony  had  propofed  their  feparate  plan  to  the 
independent  negroes.  This  was,  that  they  ihould  en- 
gage to  harbour  no  more  fugitive  ilaves,  on  condition 
that  a  ftipulated  fum  (hould  be  paid  them  for  every 
fuch  deferter,  whom  they  (hould  inform  againft,  or 
bring  back  to  the  colony.  This  agreement,  repug- 
nant to  humanity,  we  may  be  fure  has  not  been  reli- 
gtoufly  obferved.  They  have  mutually  accufed  each 
other  of  diflionefty.  The  negroes,  but  ill  paid  in  this 
ibameful  compa3,  have  feveral  times  begun  their  ra* 
vages  afrefli. 

Whether  fired  by  their  example,  or  exafperatd 
at  the  ill  ufage  they  met  with,  the  negro  flaves  refolved 
to  be  free  likewife.  Whilft  the  flames  of  war  kindled 
in  Europe  were  fpreading  in  America,  thefe  wretches 
agreed,  in  176O9  to  take  up  arms  all  in  one  day,  mur^ 
der  their  tyrants,  and  feize  upon  the  government.  But 
their  impatience  for  liberty  difconcerted  the  unanimity 
of  the  plot.  Some  of  the  confpirators  began  the  exe- 
cution before  the  appointed  time,  ftabbed  their  mafters* 
and  fet  fire  to  their  houfes;  but  finding  themfelves 
unable  to  rafiil  the  whole  .fiirce,  of  the  il^aod^  which 

their 
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their  premature  exploit  had  coUeded  Inamoment,  they  BOOK 
fled  to  the  mountains.  From  this  impenetrable  receif 
they  were  inceflantly  making  deftrudive  inroads.  Thf 
Knglifhy  in  their  diftrefs^  were  reduced  to  court  the  afr 
(iftance  of  the  wild  negroes,  whofe  independence  they 
had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  by  a  folemn  treaty. 
They  even  bribed  them,  and  promifed  a  certain  fun| 
for  every  flave  they  fhould  kill  with  their  own  hands. 
Thofe  bafe  Africans,  unworthy  of  the  liberty  they  ha4 
recovered,  were  not  afhamed  to  fell  the  blood  of  theif 
brethren:  they  purfued  them,  and  killed  many  of  thend^ 
by  furprize.  At  laft  the  confpirators,  weakened  and  be* 
trayed  by  their  own  nation,  remained  a  long  time  lilen^ 
and  ina6|tive. 

The  fire  of  the  confpiracy  was  thought  to  be  effe£tu- 
ally  extinguUhed,  when  it  broke  out  again  with  redou* 
bled  fury.  Their  numbers  Ixad  increafed  by  deferter^ 
from  the  feveral  plantations.  The  regular  troops,  the 
militia,  and  a  large  body  of  iaitors,  all  marched  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  (laves ;  they  fought  and  beat  them,  in  feveral 
(kirmifhes;  many  were  (Iain  or  taken  prifoners,  and  the 
reftdifperfed  into  the  woods  and  rocks.  All  the  prifoners 
were  (hot,  hanged,  or  burnt.  Thofe  who  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ringleaders  of  the  confpiracy,  were  tied  alive 
to  gibbets,  and  there  left  to  periih  flowly,  expofed  to 
the  icorching  fun  of  the  torrid  zone;  a  far  more  pain- 
ful and  more  terrible  death  than  that  of  being  burnt 
alive.  Yet  their  tyrants  enjoyed  the  torments  of  thcfe 
miferable  wretches,  whofe  only  crime  was  an  attempt 
to  recover  by  revenge  thofe  rights  which  avarice  and 
inhumanity  had  robbed  then(i  of. 

Th¥^  meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  future  in- 
furreSions,  were  dilated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  barbarir 
ty.  A  flaye  is  whipped  in  the  public  places  if  he  plays 
d(  Any  game  whatfoever,  if  he  prefumes  to  go  a  hunt- 
ing, or  to  fell  any  thing  but  milk  or  fifli.  He  cannot  ftir 
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BOOK  out'  of  his  mailer's  plantation,  unlefs  attended  by  a 
white  man,  or  with  an  exprefs  permiflion  in  writing. 
If  he  beats  a  druni^  or  .makes  ufe  of  any  other  noify 
inftrumenty  his  mafter  is  condemned  to  pay  a  penalty 
of  225  livres.  (9/.  16/.  \od.  halfpenny.)  Thus  do 
the  Englifli,  who  afe  fo  jealous  of  their  own  liberty, 
fport  with  that  of  other  men.  To  this  excefs  of  barbari- 
ty  has  fhe^nfcgro  trad^  brought  the  ufurpers  of  America. 
Such  IB  the  progrefs  of  injuftice  and  violence.  To  cbn- 
qiief  the  new  world,  its  ihhabit^nts  mud  be  flaaghtered. 
To  replace  them,  negroes  inuft'be  bought,  as  lli'ey  alone 
are  able  to  endure  the  clirasite  and'  the  laboOrs  of  Ame- 
rica. To  remove  thefe  Africi^ns  from  their  nahve  coun- 
try, who  were  defigned  to  cultivate  the  fand  without 
having  any  poQefltons  in  it,  it  wais  neceflary  to  feize 
them  by  force,  and  make  them  flaves^  To  keep  them 
infdbjedion,  theyiriurt  bi  tneated  with  fcvcrity. '  To 
prevent  \hiit  revolt^  the  natural  confequencc  of  feve- 
rity  and  fcrvitude,  thefe  men  whom  we  have  made 
defp^rale,'  mud  be  reftrained  by  capital  puhifhmehts, 
by  (lard  ufage,  and  atrocious  taws. 

But  cruelty  itfelf'has  a  period  in  its  own  deftruflive 
nature.  -In  an  inftant  it  may  ceafe.  Ah  enemy  who 
flibuld  be  fo  fortunate  ^t^  to  land  at  Jamaica,  would 
fixm  convey  arms  to  tKcft  hien,  who  are  full  ofrancour 
againfl;  their  oppreflfors,  and  only  Wait  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  rife  ^giinil  them.  The  French,  not  con- 
fidering  the  revolt  of  the  blacks  in  on^' colony,  would 
probably  fpirit  up  all  the  reft,  will  be  tfie^^firft''  to  bring 
on  fuch  a  revolution  in  tirte  of  war.  The'Engliffi,  find- 
ing  themfelves  between  twdilres,  willbedifniaycd,- their 
Itrength  arid  courage  will  fstil  them,  and  Janiaici  will 
fall  a  prey  to  (laves  and  cbtiqWorS;  ^htf' will  totttctA 
ft^r  dominion  with  freih  enormities.    Wbtt-ft  trarnof 
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mifcfaicf  does  injuftice  bring  along  whh  it  I  Crimes  be-  B  O  O  iC 
get  crimes ;  blood  is  predu3ive  of  btood  9  and  the  earth         ^ 
beoomes  a  fcene  of  defohtion^*  tears  and  lamentations; 
where iiiccei&ye  generatiofla  rifetoimbrue  their  hands 
in  blood,  to  tear  out  each  other's  bowels,  and  to  lay 
each  other  in  the.duft.  - 

^   The  lofs  of  Jamaica,  however,  would  be  a  heavy 
on^  for  England.   Nature  has  placed  this  iiland  at  the  gesof  Ja' 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  made  it  a  kind  of  maica  for 
key  to  that  rich  country.  All  (hips  going  from  Cartha--  ^{^^^^ 
gena  to  the  Havaipnafa>  moift  pafs  that  way ;  :it  is  more  tages  for 
within  reach  of  th^  feveral  trading  ports  on  theconti-^  naviga- 
nent,  than  any  other  ifland;.  the.  many,  excellent  Toad^  ^^^* 
with  which  it  is  fnnrounded*  facilitate  the  launching  of 
men  of  wat  on  ail  iides  of  the  ifland*  Thefe  feverftl  ad- 
Vantages  are. balanced  by  Ibtn^  inconveniences.  • 

If  it  is  eafy  to  g6t  at  Jamaica  by  the  trade  winds,  by 
taking  the  lefler  Leeward  illands,  it  is  not  fo  etffy  to 
gttout,  whiether  you  take  the  ibeights  of  Bahama  or> 
the  windward  paflage..  .      «  /. 

By  the  firft  one  has  :tbe  full  advantage  of  the  wind 
for  two  hundred  leagues;  but  $J&  fciQn  as  Cape  St.  An-^ 
thony  is  doubled,  iwe  meet  the  fame. wind  againft  us 
ifaat  before  was  favQUtable :  Co  that  more  time  is  loft 
than  was  gained,  aad.there  is  nlfo  a.  rifque^  being ta-« 
ken  by  the  piarcla  coftas  of  the  I|av;afinAh.  This  dan- 
ger is  fucceeded  by  anpthe/,  whiijh  is  |he  (hoals  on  the 
coaft  of  Florida,  towards  which  tbe.winds.and  currents 
drive  with  great  violence.     The  Elizabeth,  an-  Engliih 
man  of  war,  would  infallibly  lave  been  loft  there  in  '  ' 
1746,  had  not  Captain  Edwairds  ventured  inta  theHa^    . 
vannah. .  It  was  in  time  of  war^ rand  the  port  bebnged  v 
to  the  enemy.    *^  I  come,  f^id  the  captain  to  the  go^^ 
verhoiv '"^  to  deliver  ui>.*my  flisp,  my  faiiorsi  my  foldi-* 
^^  ers,  andiiiyfeiE  into  your  Jiands ;  }  pn\j  a(k  the  livesr 
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B  O  O  K  <«  of  my  men,"  ^  No,"  faid  the  Spaniih  commander, 
<*  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  fo  diihonorable  an  a£tion. 
"  Had  we  taken  you  in  fight,  in  open  Tea,  or  upon  oar 
<*  coafts,  your  (hip  would  he  ours,  and  you  would  be 
"  our  prisoners.  But  as  you  are  driven  in  by  ftrefs  of 
**  weather,  and  are  come  hither  for  fear  of  being  caft 
€i  away,  I  do  and  ought  to  forget  that  my  nation  is  at 
*«  war  with  yours.  You  are  men,  and  fo  arc  we :  you 
<<  are  in  didrefs  and  have  a  right  to  our  pity.  You  arc 
«  at  liberty  to  unload  and  refit  your  vei&l,  and  if  you 
<<  want  it,  you  may  trade  in  this  port  to  pay  your 
<<  charges  ;  you  may  then  go  away,  and  you  will  have 
*<  a  pafs  to  carry  you  iafe  beyond  the  Bermudas.  If 
**  after  this  you  are  taken,  you  will  be  a  lawful  prize ; 
'<  but  at  this  moment,  I  fee  in  Engliihmen  only  ftrang- 
*'  ers  for  whom  humanity  claims  our  aiUftance."  Wbt 
a  noble  inftance  of  Spaniih  generofity  is  thi^ 

The  other  way  is  attended  with  no  lefs  difficulty  and 
■  danger.  It  terminates  at  a  fmall  ifland,  that  the  Eag- 
lifli  call  Crooked  ifland,  which  lies  eighty  leagues  off 
Jamaica.  Ships  that  come  that  way  muft  commonly 
ftrive  agaioft  the  eafterly  wind  through  the  whole  paf* 
fage,  coaft  along  clofe  under  St.  Domingo,  to  keep 
clear  of  the  flats  of  Cuba,  and  then  pafs  the  fireigbts, 
between  the  points  of  thefe  two  great  iflands,  where 
it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape  being  intercepted  by  their 
privateers  or  their  men  of  war.  The  navigators 
coming  fr(»n  the  Lucay's  do  not  meet  with  thefe  ob- 
ilrudions. 

Settlement     These  iflands,  the  firft  which  Columbus  difcovered  is 

^  ^r  A.  -•  America,  are  four  or  five  hundred  in  number.   Moft  of 
JB#ngiiin  at  i  t     •   «    t^  #i 

Liicay*t  or  them  are  no  more  than  rocks  jult  above  water.    Some 

Bahama  ^g,.g  inhabited  by  favages,  who  were  all  fent  to  perifli  ifl 
the  mines  of  St.  Domingo.  Not  one  of  them  had  afifl- 
gle  inhabitant  in  1672,  when  the  Englifli  landed  a  few 
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•men  on  that  called  Providence,  who  were  all  deftroyed  B  O  O  K 
by  the  Spaniards  feven  or  eight  years  after.  This  dif- 
afler  did  not  deter  other  Engliihmen  from  fettling  there 
in  1690.  They^had  fcarce  built  160  houfes,  when  the 
French  and  Spaniards  jointly  fell  upon  them  in  17039 
deftroyed  their  plantations,  and  carried  off  their  ne* 
grpes.  The  colonics,  difcouraged  by  the  total  lofs  of 
their  fubftance,  went  elfewhere  to  feek  employment,  and 
were  fucceeded  by  pirates  of  their  nation>  who  after 
fcouring  the  coafts  of  Africa,  the  remoteft  feas  of  Afia, 
and  chiefly  the  latitudes  of  North- America,  found  a  fafe 
^nd  commodious  retreat  in  the  ifland.  Here  they  lived 
unmolefted  for  a  long  time,  infulting  even  the  Britifti 
flag,  till  George  I.  roufed  by  the  clamours  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  wifhes  of  his  parliament,  in  1 7191  fitted  out 
a  fufficient  force  to  iubdue  them.  The  greater  part  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  amnefty,  and  increafed  the  colony 
-which  Woods  Rogers  brought  with  him  from  Europe. 

It  may  now  confift  of  3000  perfons,  half  of  whom 
arc  fettled  at  Providence,  and  the  reft  difperfed  in  the 
other  iflands.  Accuftomed  to  live  upon  plunder,  they 
retained  too  much  of  their  former  difpofitions,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  negligent  and  languid  ftateof  their  agri- 
culture ;  though  the  variety  of  their  foil  is  a  conftant 
incentive  to  their  induftry,  their  ambition,  and  even 
their  fancies.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  general  it  is  not 
fertile,  but  there  are  parts  fufBciently  rich  to  infure  the 
property  of  a  greater  population.  Thefe  iflands,which 
for  want  of  produSions  have  hitherto  been  ufelefs  to 
Great-Britain,  may  in  time  be  ferviceable  from  their 
iituation,  if  they  are  not  in  point  of  trade. 

The  Lucay's,  which  on  one  fide  are  feparated  from 
"Florida  only  by  the  channel  of  Bahama,  form  on  the 
other  along  ridge,  which  terminates  nearly  at  the  point 
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B  O  O  K  of  Cuba.     There  fomc  other  iflands,  called  Caicos,  or 
^'       Turks  begin,  lately  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  navy,  which  continue  the  chain  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.     Between  thefe 
feveral  iflands,  there  are  five  paflages  for  firft-rate  ftiips. 
Turk's  ifland  and  the  great  Caicos  have  lately  been  for- 
tified by  the  Englifli,  fo  that  they  afibrd  a  good  anchor- 
age and  a  fafe  retreat  to  their  privateers^  and  command 
the  narrow  channel,  which  divides  them  from  St.  Do- 
mingo.   By  this  means  moft  of  the  (hips  coming  from 
that  rich  ifland,  mufl  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli. 
If  they  have  not  built  any  forts  on  the  other  iflands,  it  is 
becaufe  they  think  the  fuperiority  of  their  manoeuvres 
is  fufficient  without  this  afliftance,  to  obflrud  the  navi- 
gation of  their  rivals.  They  are  not  fo  fanguine  in  their 
cxpeftations  with  regard  to  Bermudas. 
Settlement      THIS  clufter  of  iflands,  diftant  about  300  leagues  from 
c f  the         ihc  Leeward  iflands,  was  difcovered  in  1 527  by  the  Spa- 
^e^B«-*'  niard  John  Bermudas,  who  gave  it  (lis  name,  but  did  not 
mudas.       land  there.     Never  had  this  number  of  iflands  been  in- 
habited by  any  human  being,  when  fixty  Englifhroen 
landed  there  in  1612.     The  population  increafedcon- 
fiderably^  becaufe  the  advantages  of  the  cliimte  were 
greatly   exaggerated.     Popple  went  thither   from  the 
Leeward  iflands  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  and 
from  the  northern  colonies  to  enjoy  their  fbrttine  in 
peace.     Many  royalifts  retired  there  in  expediation  of 
the  death  of  their  oppreflbr  Cromwell.    Waller  among 
the  refl:,   that  charming  poet,  who  was  an  enemy  10 
that  tvrannical  deliverer,  cfofled  the  fets,  and  cefebra- 
ted  thofe  fortunate  iflands,  infpired  by  the  influence  of 
the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  profpfeSs,  whieh  are  al- 
ways favourable  to  the  poet;  Heimpaf  red  his  enthufiitfm 
to  the  fair  lex.   The  Englifli  ladies  heVer  thought  thenv- 
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felv€s  fine  or  well  dreffed,  bot  in  fmall  Bermuda  hats  BOOK 
nntde  with  palm  leaves.  -/        V. 

But  at  laft  the  charm  was  broken^  and  thefe  iilands  ^^^— ' 
fell  ittto  that  contempt  which  their  infignificance  de* 
ferved.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  their  whole 
cooapafs  is  but  fix  or  feven  leagues.  The  foil  is  very  in- 
different,, and  has  not  a  fingle  fprii^  to  water  it.  There 
is.  no  water  to  drink  but  what  is  taken  from  wells  and 
ciflerna.  Maize,  vegetables,  and  excellent  fruits,  afford 
ptenty  of  wholefome  food,  but  they  have  no  commodi- 
ties  for  exportation  5  yet  chance  has  colleded  under  this 
pure  and  temperate  (ky,  four  or  five  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants,  poor,  but  happy  in  being  unobferved.  They  have 
no  otitward  conneabns  but  by  fome  (hips  paffing  from 
the  northern  10  the  fouthern  colonies,  which  fometimcs 
flop  to  take  refrefliments  in  thefe  peaceful  iflands* 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  thefe  people  by  indnftry.  It  has  been 
wiflied  that  they  wouH  try  to  raife  filk,  then  cochineal, 
and  kftly,  that  they  wouW  plant  vineyards.  But  thefe 
fchcmes  have  been  only  thought  of.  Thefe  iflanders, 
confulting  their  own  happinefs,  have  confined  their  fe- 
dent^y  arts  to  the  weaving  of  fails.  This  manufac- 
tory, fo  well  adapted  to,  plain  and  moderate  men,  grows 
daily  more  and  more  flourifhing. 

¥oR  upwards  of  a  century  paft,  they  have  alfo  built 
fhips  at  the  Bermudas,  that  arc  not  to  be  equalled  for 
fwiftnefs  and  durablenefs,  and  are  in  great  requeft,  ef- 
pecially  for  privateers.     They  arc  made  of  a  kind  of 
cedar,  called  by  the  French  Acajou.     They  have  en- 
deavoured  to  imitate  them  at  Jamaica  and  in  the  Baha- 
ma iilands,  where  they  had  plenty  of  materials,  which  | 
were  grown  fcarce  and  dear  in  the  old  docks ;  but  thefe 
ihips  are^and  muft  be  far  inferior  to  their  models. 
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The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Bermada  iflands 
have  formed  a  fociety  in  1765,  the  ftatutes  of  which  are> 
perhaps,  the  inoft  refpedable  monument  that  eter  dig- 
nified humanity.  Thefe  virtuous  citizens  have  engaged 
themfelves  to  form  a  library  of  all  books  of  hu(baiKiry> 
in  whatever  language  they  have  been  written;  to  pro- 
cure to  all  capal»ie  perfoDS,  of  both  fezes,  an  employ- 
ment fuitable  to  their  difpofition ;  to  beftow  a  reward 
on  every  man  who  has  introduced  into  the  colony  any 
new  art,  or  contributed  1^  the  improvement  of  any  one 
already  known  ;  to  give  a  fbenfion  to  every  daily  work- 
man, who  after  having  afildiipufly  continued  his  labour^ 
and  maintained  a  good  charader  for  forty  years,  (hall 
Dot  have  been  able  to  lay  by  a  flock  fufEcient  to  allow 
him  to  pafs  his  latter  days  in  quiet ;  and  laflly^  to  in- 
demntfy  every  inhabi^nt-of  Bermuda,  who  fliall  have 
been  opprelTed  either,  by  tbeminifter  pr  the  magiftrate. 

May  thefe  advantages  ever  be  pl^ferved  to  thefe  in- 
duftrious  though  indigent  people  ;  happy  in  their  labour 
and  in  theirpoverty,which  keeps  their  morals  untainted. 
They  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  ferene  fky,with 
health  and  with  peace  of  mind.  The  poifon  of  luxury 
has  never  infcded  them.  They  are  not  themfelves  ad- 
diQed  to  envy,  nor  do  they  excite  it  in  others.  The  rage 
of  ambition  and  war  is  extinguifhed  upon  their  coafis, 
as  the  dorms  of  the  ocean  that  furround  them  are  broken. 
The  virtuous  man  would  willingly  crofs  the  feas  to  en- 
joy the  fight  of  their  frugality.  They  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  what  paffes  in  the  part  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  and  it  will  be  happy  for  them  to  remain  in  their 
Ignorance* 

England  drew  from  all  her  flourifliing  colonies  but 
juft  fugar  enough  for  her  ownconfumption,  and  only  part 
of  the  coffee  and  cotton  that  was  wanted  at  home,  no 
cocoa,  and  no  indigo.    Her  late  conqucfts  in  America 

have 
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have  enriched  her  commerce  with  fome  additional  ar-  B  O  O  K 
tides  of  exportation,  ,7*^ 

At  the  head  of  her  new  acquifitions  ftands  the  ifland  xhc  Eng- 
of  Tob^igOy  which  meafuros  about  thirty  leagues  round.  HOi  take 
It  is  not,  as  moft  of  the  other  Caribbee  iOands,  full  of  ^^^^""^ 
barren  rocks,  or  unwholefome  mocaffes.      Fine  evea  la^md  of 
plains  are  here  crowned  with  hills,  whofe  gentle  afcent  Tobago, 
is  every  where  fit  for  tillage.     From  thefe  hills  flow  in-  ^^^*|,ccu. 
numerable  fprings,  moft  of  which  feem  p\irpofeIy  intend-  pied  by  the 
ed  to  turn  the  fugar-mills.    The  foil,  which  is  fome*  ^^^^^  and 
times  fandy,  is  conftantly  black  and  deep.  There  are  fafe  French, 
and  commodious  harbours  along  the  north  and  weft  fides 
of  the  ifland,  which  is  notezpofed  to  thofe  dreadful  hur- 
ricanes that  are  fo  deftruiiSivein  other  parts.     Poifibiy, 
it  owes  this  ineftimable  advantage  to  the  vicinity  of  tb« 
continent. 

Tobago  has  formerly  been  exceedingly  populpus,  if 
we  may  credit  tradition ;  but  its  authority  is  rather  doubt- 
ful. The  inhabitants  long  withftood  the  fierce  and  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  favages  from  the  continent,  who 
were  ftubborn  and  irreconcileable  enemies.  At  laft, 
wearied  out  with  thefe  inceflant  inroads,  they  difperfed 
into  tht  adjacent  iflands. 

That  whvch  they  had  forfaken,  lay  open  to  invafioh 
from  Europe.  Tw^  hundred  natives  of  Fleifingen  land- 
ed there  in  ^€32,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Dutch  co- 
lony. The  neighbouring  Indians  joined  with  the  Spa- 
niards of  Trinity  ifland,  to  oppofe  an  ^ftablifliment  that 
gave  umbrage  to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  ftop  their 
fury,  was  murdered  or  taken  prifoner  ;  and  the  few  who 
efcaped  into  the  woods,  foon  deferted  the  ifland. 

For  twenty  years  the  Dutch  forgot  a  fettlement 
which  was  only  noted  for  the  difafters  of  its  origin.  In 
.1654,  a  fiefli  colony  was  fent  there,  which  was  driven 
away  in  1666.     The  Englifli  were  foon  deprived  of  this 
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BOOK  conqoeil  by  the  French;  but  Lewis  XIV.  fatisfied  with 
^*        having  conquered  it*  reftored  it  to  his  ally  the  republic 
of  Holland.    Thi$  fettlement  facceeded  no  better  than 
the  other  {arming  colonies  of  that  commercial  nation. 
The  motives  that  determine  ib  many  perfonsfrem  other 
conntries  to  go  to  America,  ought  never  to  have  in- 
flnenced  the  Dutch.    Their  own  country  affords  every 
poflible  advantage  for  trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to 
go  abroad  to  make  their  (brtane.     A  happy  toleration, 
purchafed  like  their  liberty,  with  rivers  of  blood,  at  laft 
leaves  confcience  free,  fo  that  no  religions  fcruples  can 
induce  timorous  minds  to  banrfli  themfelves  from  their 
native  country.    The  government  makes  fuch  ample 
proviiion  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor, 
that  none  are  under  a  neceflity  of  going  abroad,  and  ex- 
pofing  themfelves  to  the  hardfhips  of  a  climate,  which 
feUom  fails  to  deftroy  the  new  comers.  Tobago,  there- 
fore, never  had  more  than  1206  men,  employed  in  the 
culture  of  a  little  tobacco,  cotton  and  indigo,  and  of  fix 
fugar  plantations. 

Thx  colony  was  confined  to  this  fcanty  exertion  of 
induftryi  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  fame  nation 
that  had  reftored  it  to  its  former  rights  of  pofleflion  and 
property.  In  the  month  of  February  1^77,  a  French 
fleetj  dcftined  to  feize  upon  Tobago,  fell  in  with  the 
Dutch  fleet  that  was  ferit  out  to  oppofe  this  eipedition. 
They  engaged  in  the  very  road  -of  the  ifland,  which  be- 
came famous  from  this  memorable  afiion  in  an  age 
abounding  with  great  events.  The  obftinacy  and  va- 
lour  on  both  fides  was  fudh,  that  they  ftill  continued 
fighting,  when  every  (hip  wasdifmafted,  and  unrigged, 
and  no  failors  left  to  work  them.  The  engagement  did 
not  ceafe  till  twelve  veflels  were  burnt,  and  a  great  num- 
ber funk.  The  affailers  loft  the  feweft  men,  and  the 
defendants  kept  poffeffion  of  the  ifland. 

But 
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But  d'Eftw«5,  who  w«s  determined  to  take  it,  land-  ^  O^Q  JtC 
cd  there  the  fame  year  in  the  month  of  Decemher. 
There  was  then  no  fleet  to  obftrua  or  retard  his  pro- 
grefs.  A  bomb  thrown  from  his  camp,  blew  up  their 
powd«r>  magizinc.  This  proved,  M  it  generally  does,  a 
decifiv-e  ftroke;  and  the  enemy^  unable  to  refift,  fur- 
iwdei:ed  jat  difcretion.  The  conquerors  availed  them- 
felvcs  to  the  utmoft  of  the  right  of  war  :  not  content 
withdifmantliog  the  fortifications,  they  burnt  the  plan- 
.tations,  (eized  upon  all  the  ihips  in  the  harbour,  aijd 
tranfported  the  inhabitants  from  the  ifland.  The  con- 
qtieft  pf  this  place  was  fecured  to  France  by  the  peace 
that  fopn  followed  an  aQion  in  which  defeat  w-as  at- 
tended with  no- marks  of  difgrace  and  viQory  with  no 

advantage. . 
Thx  court  of  Verfailles  neglefled  th  is  im  porta  jit  iflaiid 

.tofucha  degree,  as  not  to  fend  a  fmgk  man  thither.  P^er- 
,haps,  in  the  delirium  of  faliJe  grandeur,  they  beheld  with 
indifference  whatever  was.  merely  profitable.  They  even 
-entertained  an  unfavourable  ojrinion  of  Tobago,  ^nd 
imagined  it  was  only  a  barren  rock.  This  error  gained 
ground  from  the  behaviour  of  the  French,  who  finding 
themfelves  too  numerous  at  Martinico,  went  over  to  the 
iflandsof  St^  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica.  theJfe 
were  precarious  pofleffioos,  and  not.  very  eligible  .as  to 
the  foil.  Should  not  the  ^preference  naturally  have  been 
giv.£n  to  an  ifland  where  the  land  was  better,  and  the 
property  inqonteftaWe  ?  Such  was  the  re^afoni^g  of  a 
government,  which  wasnot  then  fufficiently  enlightened 
concerning  the  trade. and  plantations  of  the  colonies,  to 
difcern  the  true  motives  of  this  diflike  the  fubjcSs  hwl 

to  Tobago. 

An  infant  colony,. efpecially  when  it  is  founded  with 
{lender  means,  cannot  fubfift  without  immediate  aflift- 
ance.  No  progrefs  is  to  be  expeded,  but  as  the  firft  pro- 
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BOOK  dudions  find  confumers.  The  produdions  are  gene- 
^^  ,  rally  of  a  common  fort,  will  not  pay  the  charges  of  ex- 
portation to  any  diftance,  and,  therefore,  will  hardly  fell 
but  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  infenftbly  and  by 
moderate  profits,  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of  thofe 
great  cultures  which  are  the  obje£t  of  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  Leeward  iflands.  Now,  Tobago  is  too 
remote  from  the  great  French  fettlements,  to  attrad  in- 
habitants by  fuch  a  gradation  of  fuccefs.  They  will 
give  the  preference  to  lefs  fruitful  iflands,  that  are  with- 
in reach  of  other  colonies. 

The  low  condition  into  which  it  was  fallen  did  not 
prevent  it  from  attradihg  the  attention  of  ]£ngland. 
That  proud  ifland,  which  thinks  herfelf  the  queen  of  all 
others,  becaufe  ihe  is  the  moft  flourifhing,  pretended  to 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  that  of  Tobago,  becaufe  it 
had  once  been  in  her  pofleffion  for  fix  months.  Her 
forces  have  confirmed  her  pretehfions^  and  the  peace  of 
1 763  has  juftified  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to 
her  a  poflfeffioh  which  ihe  will  turn  to  better  account 
than  the  French  ever  did. 

Almost  all  the  fettlements  in  the  Leeward  iflands^ 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  firft  colonrfts,  who  a£ting  at  a 
venture,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mother  country, 
comitiitted  perpetual  blunders.  Their  greedinefs  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  follow  the  method  of  the  natives, who, 
to  abate  the  influence  of  a  conftant  fcbrching  fun,  ufed 
to  feparate'theTmall  parcels  of  land  which  they  were 
forced  to  clear,  with  large  fpaces  covered  with  trees  and 
fliady  thiiikcts.  ThefefaviEiges,inftruaed  by  experience, 
fixed  their  dwellings  in  the  middle  ofthe  woods,  to  pre- 
ferve  tbcmfelves  from  the  quick  and  dangerous  exhala- 
tions of  a  ground  newly  turned  up,    ^ 
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The  deftroycrs  of  this  wife  people,  being  too  eager  BOOK 
after  their  profits,  defpifed  this  method  as  too  flow,  and 
being  impatient  to  cultivate  all,  precipitately  cut  down 
whole  forefts.  Upon  this  thick  vapours  arofe  from  the 
ground,  which  at  firft  was  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
Thefe  rncreafed  as  the  earth  was  (lirred  up  for  fowing 
and  planting.  Their  malignant  particles  infinuaied 
themfelves  into  every  pore,  and  every  organ  of  the  huf- 
bandman,  who  by  hard  labour  was  confiantly  kept  in  a 
profufe  perfptration.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  was 
flopped,  all  the  vifcera  were  dilated,  the  body  fwelled, 
the  ftomach  could  no  longer  perform  its  funSions,  and 
death  enfued.  Thofe  whoefcaped  thefe  peftilential  in- 
fluences by  day,  loft  their  lives  by  fleeping  in  huts  haftily 
run  up  upon  a  frefli  foil,  where  vegetation  was  too  ac- 
tive, and  fo  unwholefome  that  it  confumed  the  men  be- 
fore it  could  nourifli  the  plants. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  bcft  plan  which  could  be  purfued  in 
the  eftablifliing  of  a  new  colony.  At  our  firft  arrival, 
it  fliould  be  obferved  what  winds  arc  moft  common  in 
thofe  parts,  and  it  Would  be  found  that  they  blow  regu- 
larly from  the  fouth-eaft  and  north-eaft.  If  we  were  at 
liberty  to  chufe,  and  met  with  no  obftacle  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  we  ftiould  take  care  not  to  fix  on  the 
leeward  fide,  left  the  wind  fliould  be  continually  bringing 
to  us  the  vapours  of  the  new-tilled  grounds,  and  infeft 
from  the  exhalations  of  the  new  plantations  a  piece  of 
land  that  might  have  been  purified  in  time.  Our  colo- 
ny ihould,  therefore,  be  founded  on  the  windward  fide 
of  whatever  country  we  mean  to  cnltivate.  Firft  all 
the  habitations  fliouId  be  built  in  the  wood,  and  not  a 
tree  be  fuSiered  to  be  felled  about  them.  The  woods 
arc  wholefome ;  the  refrefliing  ftiade  they  afford,  and 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  cool  air  we  breathe,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  are 
^'  a  prefervative  againft  that  exceflive  perfpiration,  which 
is  the  deilrudion  of  mofl  Europeans, by  the  4rynef5  and 
acrimony  of  an  inflammable  blood,  dc^prived  of  its  fluid 
parts.  We  fhould  keep  fires  in  the  huts  all  night,  to 
difpel  any  noxious  air  that  might  have  entered.  This 
cuflom  which  is  conftantly  praSifed  in  fooie  parts  of 
Africa,  would  be  as  fuccefsful  in  America^  where  the 
climate  is  much  the  fame. 

After  having  taken  thefe  precaationSf  we  migitt 
begin  to  cut  down  the  woods,  but  it  (boald  be  at  le^ 
at  fifty  toifes  diflance  from  the  huts.  When  the  gronad 
was  laid  bare,  the  flaves  fhould  not  be  fent  out  to  tfanr 
'work  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  ifoe  fun  has 
had  time  to  divide  the  vapours,  and  the  wind  to  ckive 
-them  away.  The  four,  hours  loft  after  fon  rife,  woiiM 
be  fully  compenfated  by  fparing  the  ftrength  of  the  la- 
bourers, and  the  prefervation  of  human  kind.  This  at- 
tention fhould  be  continued  as  long  as  Jin j  huids  are 
clearing  or  fowing,  till  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
purged  and  fettled,  when  the  people  might  with  fafetf 
be  out  at  all  hours.  Experience  has  already  juiltfied 
the  nccefSty  of  all  thefe  meafores. 

The  Englifh  having  firfl  fettled  on  the  leeward  fide 
of  Tobago,  they  died  in  great  numbers,  and  loft  a  great 
number  of  flaves,  tho'  they  all  canae  at  the  iaoiie  time 
from  the  neighbouring  colonies.  Grown  wifer  by  this 
dirafter,th€y  removed  to  windward,  and  the  inortality 
ceafed.  This  fetilement,  which  was  to  have*  been  en- 
tered upon  immediately  after  the  peace,  has  heen|pneat- 
ly  retarded,  bccaufe  the  cuftom  that  prevails  inEngland) 
of  felling  the  lands  of  their  iflands,  is  attended  with 
numberlefs  forms,  which  have  prevented  the  cleariflg 
of  them.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1766  that  40,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  allotted,  divided  into  lots  of  500 

acres 
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acres  each.  A  fecond  allotment  has  fince  been  mafle,  BOOK 
but  in  both^no  one  planter  has  been  allowed  to  purchafe  ^' 
more  than  one  lot.  This  law  has  extended  to  St.  Vin- 
cent  iind  Dominica,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in 
the  laft  iOand,  the  lots  were  but  of  300  acres.  In  all 
th€  three  acquifitions,  the  land  has  fold  but  for  22,  or 
aSlivres  (19/.  $d,  or  i/.  4/.  6d,)  an  acre.  TTie  pur- 
chafe money  has  been  paid  by  inftalments.  One  fifth 
was  paid  down  at  the  time  ;  ten  per  cent,  the  two  firft 
years,  and  afterwards  twenty  per  cent,  till  the  wholewas 
drfcharged.  Every  planter  is  alfo  obliged  to  find  a  white 
man  and  two  white  women  for  every  hundred  acres  he 
fliall  clear.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  The  Eng- 
Hfli,  by  putting  two  women  and  but  one  man  upon  ai 
plantation,  brkig  themfelves  into  the  dilemma  cf  either 
leaving  one  woman  without  a  hufband,  or  the  man  with 
two  wives.  This  is  either  admitting  polygamy,  which 
chriflianity  forbids,  or  celibacy,  which  proteftants  will 
ftct  allow:  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  in  America 
the  Engltfli  will  chufe  to  intermarry  with  the  blacks, 
However  this  tnay  be,  every  planter  muft  comply  with 
this  fnjunftion,  or  forfeit  450  livres  {19/.  13/.  gd,)  for 
every  woman,  and  double  that  fum  for  every  man  that 
is  wanting. 

NcrviriTHST ANDiNG  this  kind  of  reftraint,  the  <lif-. 
pofition  of  the  Englifti  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  but 
that  Tobago  will  emerge  in  their  haildsfrom  the  utmoft 
<t?retchednefs,  to  the  greateft  degree  of  profperity.  At 
Ihat  briHiant  period,  it  will  furpafs  all  the  poffeffions 
they  have  acquired  in  America,  in  excellence  and  the 
•abundance  of  its  produ8ions.  Thofe  fpeculators  who 
are  beft  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  bed: 
able  to  judge  what  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  propor- 
tion to  fts.  extent,  make  no  fcruplc  to  affirm,  that  the 
tfland  will  yield  50,000  hoglheadsof  raw  fugar  yearly  to 

the 
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BOOK  the  mother  country^beiides  other  articks  of  lefler  value. 
t^_^^^_f  In  (hort»  it  will  furpafs  Jamaica^  and  increafe  the  wealth 

of  Grenada. 

France  The  ifland  of  Grenada  lies  to  leem^ard  of  Tobago, is 

rada*t^'*'  but  nine  or  ten  leagues  long,  feven  broad  in  tbe  widell 

England,    part,  and  twenty  or  twenty  two  in  circumference.  The 

Impor-        plains  are  interfered  by  a  few  mountains  of  a  moderate 

produce  of  ^^^&^^»  ^"^*  prodigious  number  of  pretty  large  fprings. 

tkat ifland.  There  is  fo  capacious  a  harbour  to  leeward>  that  fixtj 

men  of  war  may  ride  there  with  eafe,  and  with  fo  much 

(afety,  that  they  might  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  of 

cafting  anchor. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fertility 
of  Grenada,  had  intended  fettling  there,  as  early  as  the 
year  1^38,  yet  they  never  brought  this  projed  to  bear 
till  1 65 1.  At  their  arrival,  they  gave  a  few  hatchers, 
fome  knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy  to  the  chief  of  the 
favages  they  found  there  ;  and  imagining  they  had  pur* 
chafed  the  ifland  with  thefe  trifles,  aSually  aflfumed  the 
fovereignty,  and  foon  became  tyrants.  The  Caribbees, 
unable  to  contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took  the 
method  which  weaknefs  always  infpires  to  repel  op- 
preflion ;  ihey  murdered  all  whom  they  found  alone  and 
defencelefs.  The  troops  that  were  fen t  tofupporttbe 
infant  colony,  found  no  fafer  or  readier  way  than  to  de- 
ftroy  all  the  natives.  The  remainder  of  thefe  poor 
wretches  took  refuge  upon  a  fteep  rock,  chufing  rather 
to  cad  themfelves  down  headlong  from  the  top,  than  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  enemy.  Tbe 
French  inconfiderately  called  this  rock  le  morne  desfau- 
Uursy  the  hill  of  the  leap€rs,and  it  ftill  retains  that  name. 
They  were  juftly  puniftied  for  all  thefe  cruelties  by 
a  rapacious,  violent  and  inflexible  governor.  Moftof 
th^  colonifts,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  tyranny,  re- 
tired 
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tired  toMartinico,  and  thofe  who  remained  on  the  ifland  ^  Q  O  K 
condemned  hira  to  death  after  a  formal  trial.  In  the 
^vhole  court  that  tried  this  mifcreant,  only  one  could 
write,  whofe  name  was  Archangeli.  A  blackfmith  was 
the  pcrfon  that  impeached,  who,  inftead  of  the  figna- 
ture,  fealed  with  ahorfeftioe,  and  Archangeli,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  gravely  round  it :  mar- 
que  de  Monjieur  de  la  Brie^  confeiller  rapporteur. 

They  were  apprehenfive  the  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  this  extraordinary  trial,  carried  on  tviih  fuch 
unufual  formalities,  though  didated  by  commonifenfe. 
Moft  of  the  judges  of  the  crime,  and  witnefles  of  the 
execution  difappeared  from  Grenada.  None  remained 
but  fuch  obfcure  people  as  were  beneath  the  notice  of 
the  laws.  The  eftimate  taken  in  1700  (hews,  that 
there  were  on  the  ifland  but  251  white  people,  53  free 
favages  or  mulattos,  and  525  flaves.  The  cattle  was  re- 
duced to  64  horfes,  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The 
whole  culture  confifted  of  three  plantations  of  fugar, 
and  fifty-two  of  indigo. 

The  face  of  things  was  quite  changed  towards  the 
year  1714  ;  and  this  was  owing  to  Martinico.  That 
ifland  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fplendoiir  that 
was  to  aftonifli  all  nations.  It  fent  immenfe  produc- 
tions to  France,  and  received  choice  commodities  in  re- 
turn. The  moft  valuable  of  thefe  they  fent  to  the  Spa- 
nifli  coafts.  Their  fliips  touched  at  Grenada  in  their 
ivay  to  take  in  refrefliments.  The  trading  privateers 
who  undertook  this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that 
ifland  the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  wanted  tillage. 
Commerce  makes  every  thing  eafy.  Some  traders  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  flaves  and  implements  to  ereft  new  fu- 
gar plantations.  An  open  account  was  eftabliftied  be- 
tween the  two  colonies.    Grenada  was  clearing  its  debts 

gradually 
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BOOK  gradually  by  its  rich  produce,  and  the  balance  was  on 
the  point  of  being  fully  made  up^wben  the  war  in  1744 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  two  iflands^^and 
at  the  fame  time  (lopped  the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  plan: 
tations.  They  fuppUed  this  lofs  by  the  ciritture  of  cof- 
fee, which  they  purfued,  during  the  hoftilities,  with  ail 
the  activity  and  eagernefs  that  induftry  could  iofpire. 

The  peace  of  1 748  revived  all  the  labours,  and  open- 
ed all  the  former  fources  of  wealth.  In  1753,  *^*  P^ 
pulation  of  Grenada  confided  of  1,262  white  people; 
175  free  negroes;  and  11,991  flaves.  The  cattle  a- 
mounted  to  2,298  horfes  or  mules ;  2,456  head  of  born- 
td  cattle  J  3,278  flieep  ;  902  goats  ;  331  hogs.  The 
cuhivation.rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations ;  2,725*600  cof- 
fee trees ;  150,300  cocoa  trees,  and  800  cotton  plants. 
For  their  provifion  they  bad  5,740,450  trenches  of  caf- 
fava;  933,59^  banana  trees,  and  143  fquares  of  pota- 
toes and  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  its  foil.  Thofe  obfti- 
rate  fevers  and  dropfies  which  for  thirty  years  had  con- 
fum^d  the  men  as  faft  as  they  cut  down  the  woods, 
uould  have  fubfided  when  the  whole  had  been  cleared. 
But  the  French  have  loft  their  hopes  and  their  treafures. 
They  will  no  longer  enjoy  the  wealth  of  Grenada. 
They  deferve,  however,  the  misfortunes  that  ha^c 
baffled  their  too  tardy  precautions.  They  are  paffion- 
ately  fond  of  premature  and  unbounded  enjoyment :  that 
malady,  that  has  tainted  the  government  of  a  nation 
which  yet  deferves  the  affedion  of  her  mafters  ;  that 
prodigality,  which  reaps  when  it  (hould  fow ;  which 
deftroys  the  paft  with  one  hand,  and  the  future  with 
the  ether,  which  dries  up  and  devours  the  ftock  by  an- 
ticipating the  income  ;  that  confufion,  which  refults 
from  the  diftreffes  any  ftate  muft  bring  itfelf  into,  that 
has  neither  principles  nor  experience,  that  has  powers 

and 
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and  views,  means,  and  noconduS;  that  anarchy  which  BOOK 
prevails  at  the  helm  ;  that  precipitation  ;  that  caballing  ,^^J^'_ 
among  inferiors ;  the  impropriety  or  total  want  of  pro- 
jeQs  ;  on  one  hand,  the  audacity  of  doing  any  thing 
with  impunity  ;  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  fpeaking^ 
even  for  the  public  good :  this  long  train  of  evils  has 
thrown  Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  who  are 
in  poffeffion  of  this  conqueft  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 
How  long  will  this  laft  ?  And  will  the  colony  never  be 

reftored  to  us  I 

England  has  not  fetout  properly.     In  the  firft  en- 
thufiafm  raifed  by  an  acquifition  which  they  had  the 
higheft  opinion  of,  every  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  purchafe 
cftates.  They  fold  for  much  more  than  rheir  real  value. 
This  caprice,  by  driving  out  old  colonifts,  who  were 
inured  to  the  cUmate,  has  fent  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix 
millions  of  livres(on  an  average  about  1,553,000/.)  out 
of  the  nation.     This  imprudence  has  been  followed  by 
another.   The  new  proprietors,  blinded  no  doubt  by  na-» 
tional  pride,  have  fubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of 
their  prfedeceflbrs.     They  chofe  to  alter  the  way  of  the 
(laves*     The  negroes,  who,  from  their  very  ignorance, 
are  more  attached  to  their  old  cuftoms  than  other  men, 
revolted.     They  have  been  obliged  to  fend  out  troops, 
and  to  flied  blood.     The  whole  colony  was  filled  with 
fufpicion.     The  matters  who  had  laid  themfelves  under 
aneceffity  of  uSng  violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing murdered  in  their  own  plantations,  or  burnt  in  their 
beds.     The  work  has  gone  on  flowly,  or  been  quite 
flopped.     At  length  all  grew  calm  again.    The  number 
of  flaves  has  been  increafed'as  far  as  40,000  ;  and  the 
produce  has  been  raifed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  un- 
der the  French  government. 

The 
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The  plantations  will  ftill  be  improved  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  dozen  of  iflands,  called  the  Grenadines^ 
that  are  dependent  on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three 
to  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  They  do  not  afford 
a  fingle  fpring  of  water.  The  air  is  unwholefome  ;  the 
ground  covered  only  with  thin  bufhes,  has  not  been 
fcreened  from  the  fun  :  it  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious 
vapours  which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman. 

Cariacou,  the  only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which 
the  French  have  occupied,  was  at  firft  frequented  by 
turtle  fifhermen,  who, in  the  leifure  afforded  them  by  fo 
cafy  a  trade,  employed  themfelves  in  clearing  the 
ground.  In  procefs  of  lime  their  fmall  number  was  in- 
creafcd  by  the  acceffion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guadalupe,  who  finding  that  their  plantations  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  particular  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  Caria- 
cou.  There  they  enjoyed  the  fwepts  of  liberty,  and 
their  induilry  was  crowned  with  fiiccefs.  They  coUed- 
ed  about  twelve  hundred  flaves,  by  whofe  labours  they 
made  themfelves  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres  (on  an  average  19,690/.)  in  cotton^ 

The  other  Grenadines  are  not  fo  promifing,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.     It  has  fuccced- 
ed  remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  largeft  and  moft 
fertile  of  thefe   iflands,  which  is  no  more  than   two 
leagues  diftant  from  St.  Vincent.     , 
Si'tfkT       When  the  Englifli  and  French,  who  for  fome  years 
poffcmon     ^^^  '^^^"  ravaging  the  Windward  iflands,  began  to  give 
ofSt.Vin-  fome  confidence  to  their  fettlements,  in  the  year  1666, 
toms'o?^'  ^^V  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  fliould  be 
the  ravages  ^^^^  ^^  the  Caribs  as  their  property.  Some  of  the  favages, 
they  found  who  till  then  had  been  difperfed,  retired  into  the  former, 
iiJand!       *"^  ^^"^  S'^^^^*"  P^f  t  into  the  latter.     There  thefe  quiet 

and 
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and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  filence,  lived  in  Book 
tht  wood^,  in  fcattered  families  under  the  guidance  of  ,     ^' 
an  old  man,  wh^m  his  age  alone  had  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  ruler.    The  dominion  paffed  fucceffivdy  info 
every  family,  where  the  oldefl  always  became  th^  king, 
that  IS  CO  fay,  th«  guide  and  father  of  the  nation.     Thefe 
ignoraotikvages wereftill  unacquair,ted  with  the  fuWime 
art  pf  fubduiog  and  governing  men  by  force  of  arms ;  of 
imirderiog  th«  inhabitams  of  a  country  to  get  pofleffion 
of  their  iaiwls;  of  granting  to  the  conquerors  the  pro- 
perty,  and  to  the  conquered  tiie  labours  of  the  conquer- 
ed country;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  to  ftrip  both  of 
the  fruit  pf  their  toil  by  arbitrary  taxes. 

Tut  .population  of  thefe  children  of  nature  was  fud- 
denly  augmented  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whofe  origin 
was  never  pofeively  afcertained.     It  is  faid  that  a  (hip, 
carrying  negroes  for  fale  foundered  on  the  coaft  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  *he  flaves  who  efcaped  from  the  wreck 
were  received  as  brethren  by  the  lavages.    Others  pre' 
tend  that  tbefe  blacks  were  deferters,  who  pan  away 
from  the  pla^uaticMis  pf  the  neighbouring  colonies.     A 
third  tradition  fayp,  that  this  foreign  race  comes  from 
the  «ack«  that  the  Cariba  took  from  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  firft  wars  between  thofe  Europeans  and  the  Indians 
If  we  may  credit  Du  Tertre  the  oldeft  biftorian  that  haj 
written  on  the  Leeward  iflands,  thofe  terrible  favages, 
who  were  fo  inveterate  againft  their  matters,  fpared  the 
captive  flaves,  reftored  them  to  liberty  that  t^ey  might 
enjoy  life,    that  is,  the  common  blefBngs  of  nature, 
which  no  man  has  a  right  to  withhold  frpm  any  of  hU 
fellow-creatures. 

This  was  not  all.  The  proprietors  of  the  ifland  gave 
their  daughters  in  marriage  to  thefe  ftrangers^  and  the 
race  that  fprang  from  this  mixtjire,  w^re  galled  black 
Caribs.    They  have  preferved  more  of  the  primitive 
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BOOK  colour  of  their  fathers,  than  of  the  lighter  hue  of  their 
^  ^    ,  mothers.  The  red  Caribs  arc  of  a  low  ftature ;  the  black 
Caribs  tall  and  (lout ;  and  this  doubly  favagc  race  fpeak 
with  a  vehemence  that  looks  like  anger. 

In  time,  however,  fome  diflFerences  arofe  between  the 
two  nations.  The  people  of  Martinico  perceiving  this, 
refolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  dtvifions,  and  rife 
on  the  ruins  of  both  parties.  Their  pretence  was,  that 
.the  black  Caribs  gave  (helter  to  the  flaves  who  deferted 
from  the  French  iflands.  Impofture  is  always  produc- 
tive of  injuftice.  Thofe  who  were  falfcly  accufed»  were 
afterwards  attacked  without  reafon*  But  the  fmallneis 
of  the  numbers  fent  out  againft  them ;  the  jealoufy  of 
thofe  who  were  appointed  to  command  the  expedition ; 
the  defedion  of  the  red  Caribs,  who  refufed  to  fupply 
fuch  dangerous  allies  with  any  of  the  fuccours  they  bad 
promifed  them,  to  a  A  againft  their  rivals;  the  impoiC- 
bility  of  coming  up  with  enemies  who  kept  themfelves 
concealed  in  woods  and  mountains;  all  thefe  circum- 
(lances  confpired  to  difconcert  this  ra(h  and  violent  en- 
terprize.  They  were  forced  to  give  it  up,  after  loiing 
many  valuable  lives ;  but  the  triumph  the  favages  ob- 
tained, did  not  prevent  them  from  fueing  fqr  peace  as 
fuppliants.  They  even  invited  the  French  to  come  and 
live  with  them,  fwearing  (incere  fri!end(hip  and  inyiola- 
lable  concord.  The  propofal  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the 
next  year,  1719,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico 
removed  to  St.  Vincent. 

The  firft  who  came  thither,  fettled  peaceably,  not 
only  with  the  confent,  but  by  the  aflTiftance  of  the  red 
Caribs.  This  fuccefs  induced  others  to  follow  their 
example;  but  thefe,  whether  from  jealoufy  or  foms 
other  motive,  taught  the  favages  a  fecret  that  proved 
very  fatal  to  them.  That  people,  who  knew  of  no  pro- 
perty but  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  becaufe  they  are  the 
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fcward  of  labour,  learnt  with  aftoniftiment,  that  they  ^  Q^®  * 
could  fell  the  earth  itftlf,  which  they  had  always  look- 
ed upon  as  belonging  to  nnankind  in  general.  This 
knowledge  induced  them  to  meafure^  and  fix  boundtf* 
ries ;  and  from  that  inftant  peace  and  happinefs  were 
baniflied  from  their  ifland.  The  partition  of  lands  oc- 
cafioned  divifions  amongft  men.  Thefe  were  thecaufes 
of  the  revolution  produced  by  this  fyftem  of  property. 

When  the  French  came  to  St.  Vipccnt>  they  brought 
(laves  along  with  them,  to  clear  and  till  the  ground.  The 
black  Caribs,  fhocked  at  the  thoughts  of  refembling  men 
who  were  degraded  by  (lavery,  and  fearing  that  fome 
time  or  other  their  colour  which  betrayed  their  origin^ 
might  be  made  a  pretence  for  enflaving  them,  took  re« 
fuge  in  the  thickefl  parts  of  the  foreft.  In  this  fituati*^ 
on,  in  order  to  imprint  an  indelible  mark  of  diftindion 
upon  their  tribe,  that  might  be  a  (landing  tokien  of  their 
independence,  they  flattened  the  foreheads  of  all  their 
children  as  foon  as  they  were  born.  The  men  and  wo-- 
men,  whofe  heads  would  not  bend  to  this  ftrange  Ihape^ 
dared  no  longer  appear  in  public  without  this  viftble 
fign  of  freedom*  The  next  generation  ftarted  up  as  a 
new  race.  The  flat  headed  Caribs,  who  were  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  tall  proper  men,  hardy  and  fierce^ 
came  and  ereded  huts  by  the  fea-fide. 

They  no  fooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Europeans 
fet  upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  but  they  claimed  ^ 
jlhare  with  the  other  iflanders«  This  rldng  fpirit  of  co* 
vetoufnefs  was  at  firft  appeafed  by  fome  prefents  of  bran» 
dy,  and  a  few  fabres.  But  not  content  with  thefe,  they 
foon  demanded  fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had ;  and  af 
laft  they  weredefirous  of  having  their  (hare  in  all  future 
Tales  of  land,  and  likewife  in  the  produce  of  pad  fates. 
iProToked  at  being  denied  a  part  in  this  brotherly  repar-* 
tition,  they  formed  into  a  feparate  tribe,  fwore  nevef 
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BOOK  more  to  aflbcittc  with  the  red  Caribs,  chofc  a  chkf  of 
.  their  own  i»id  tiedared  war. 

The  Mmbcrs  of  the  combatants  might  be  equaU  but 
their  ftreHgth  was  not  To.  The  black  Caribs  had  all 
that  advaWtage  over  the  red^  that  indadryy  valour,  and 
botdnefSf  muft  Toon  acquire  over  a  weak  habit  atid  a  ti- 
vnorotis  ^ifpofition.  But  that  ffMt  of  equity^  which  is 
feldom  deficient  in  favages,  nnade  the  conqueror  conient 
tothnre  with  the  vanquHhed  all  the  territory  lying  to 
th«  leeward*  It  was  the  only  one  which  both  parties 
coveted)  tecaBfe  there  they  were  fare  of  getting  pre- 
fents  ffotti  the  F^iencH. 

.  The  bte<:k  Caribs  gahied  nothing  by  the  agreement 
which  they  thcmfelves  had  drawn  tip.  The  new  plant- 
ei^  who  c«inve  to  the  iflafid>  ttlways  landed  and  fettkd 
near  the  redCaribiy  whtere  Afet:oaft  was  mod  accefliWe. 
Thii  preference  roafed  that  e^wnity  which  was  but  ill 
4«4nguiflied.  The  war  again  broke  oot.  The  red  Ca- 
fi6«,  who  Wfere  always  heathen,  tetn-ed  lo  windward  of 
tht  i&fid.  Many  took  to  ^heir  canoes,  and  went  over 
to  the  continent  or  te  Tobago ;  and  the  lew  that  re- 
MMned,  Kved  feparate  from  the  blacks. 

Thb  bkck  Garcba>  «conqtierors  and  mafters  tH  all  the 
leeward  coaft^  naquir^d  of  the  Europeans  that  thtyihoutd 
again  buy  the  lands^heyhad  already  purchafed.  A  French- 
man  attempted  to<he  w  the  "deed  of  hi^  purchafc  of  forae 
knd,  wbkh  he  Imcl  -booght  of  a  fed  <IJarib,  'I  know  Hot, 
fays  a  black  Carib,  WrAfl/  tby  paper  fays ;  ''bitireadijJba'tis 
written  a^ffty  a ftontK  T^bereymtyaayfetintbaraAerT^ajijici 
yti  Mt  lye^  that  ifjou  So  4i$i  ^ive  me  tvhirt  f  demand,  I  ti/Zfl 
^9  4ind  bum  your  bcn^  lo-ni^.  In  this  ittatmer  ifid  a  peo- 
^te^  who  had  not  learnt  to  read,  wgtre  with  thoFe  who 
derived  fuch  oonfequence  from  knowing  how  to  writf^ 
They  made  ufe  of  th-e  right  tjf  force,  with  vl%  much  af- 
Tarance,  and  as  little  remorfe,  as  if  they  had  been  ac- 
tjuaiTited  with  divine,  political,  and  civil  right. 

Time, 
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Time,  which  brings  on  ^  change  of  tneafurea  wilh  a  ^  ^^  ^ 
change  of  interefts,  put  an  end  to  thefe  difturbances. 
The  French  no  longer  fpent  their  time  irt  breeding  pool-? 
try,  raifing  vegetdbUs,  eailada^  maize  and  tobacco*  in 
order  to  fell  them  at  Marrioico.  In  lefs  than  twenty 
years,  more  infiportsnt  cultures  employed  800  white 
men  and  3000  black?,  Tht  yearly  fale  of  thefe  new 
commodities  amounted,  to  1,500,000  livref,  (ds^t-j/.) 
The  iiland  of  St.  Vincent  was  in  this  fituation  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gngliih.  It  was  fecured  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  1 763. 

Th^  French,  who  had  begun  to  chtr  this  country^ 
which  till  then  had  always  remained  uncultivated,  en- 
tertained pot  the  leaft  doubt  as  to  their  title  to  the  land^* 
They  held  their  property  of  the  original  inhabitant?, 
who  might,  perhap?,  have  difpofed  of  a  territory  wbjch 
nature  bad  given  them.  How  great  was  their  fiirpri'^e, 
when  they  were  informed  that  Great-Britain,  which 
was  in  UP  treaty  either  with  them  or  with  the  Garths, 
thought  herfelf  authorized  to  ftrip  them,  unleft  they 
would  redeem  ihofe  very  fields  they  bad  cultivated  with 
their  own  bands,  and  founded  her  right  pn  principles 
adopted  in  E^^rope  I  In  vain  did  they  remonftrate  againft 
an  oppreflion  fo  contrary  tp  the  order  of  nature,  and 
even  to  the  law  of  nations.  Their  cpnjplaints  were 
difregafded.  Thechief  men  of  the  colony  dared  not 
fufpend  the  ordi^rs  fent  from  the  fnotber-cogmry,  to 
fell  the  lands  indifcriqainately.  Thfe  parliament  pro^ 
pofed  by  thb  trifling  profit,  to  fupply  the  deficiencies 
which  the  expenccs  of  the  war  had  made  in  the  trea- 
fury.  But  this  end  was  not  anfwered.  The  1,575^00^ 
livres,  (near  69,000/.)  which  arofe  from  the  conceflions 
made  in  the  three  neutral  iflands,  were  almoft  wholly 
dUffipated  in  rain  form^Vuif  s.  If  even  the  axiom  of  th^ 
Europeans^  that  falfe  ^9^  barbarous  ajcjom*  that  th^ 
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P  O  O  K  lands  inhabited  by  favages  arc  to  be  confidered  as  va- 
cant could  have  been  rejedcd  by  the  Englilh,  who, like 
the  Spaniards,  had  fo  often  availed  themfelves  of  it,  to 
make  ufurpations;  if  the  French  had  not  had  a  right 
to  purchafe,  what  they  had  at  lead  had  a  right  to  (leal ; 
if  they  had  not  by  their  labour  acquired  a  lawful  title 
to  thofe  lands  which  they  had  obtained  by  prefents;  in 
fliorty  if  the  public  trea fury  of  England,  exhaufted  by 
a  war  that  was,  perhaps,  unjuft,  was  to  be  repleniihed 
by  the  extortions  of  the  peace,  and  the  profits  of  thefe 
unlawful  fales :  flill  it  was  contrary  to  their  own  inter- 
eft  and  to  their  principles  of  political  oeconomy,  thus  to 
plunder  induftrious  men,  who  fhould   have  accelerated 
the  improvement  of  a  colony  which  they  themfelves 
had  founded. 

But  the  feverity  of  the  new  eftablifhed  government 
made  them  difperfe.     Some  went  over  to  St.  Martin, 
Marigalante,  Guadalupe,  and  Martinico,  but  the  great- 
er part  to  St.  Lucia,  which  began  to  be  peopled  by  grant- 
ing lands  to  thofe  who  would  clear  them.     They  all 
brought  away  their  flaves.     The  emigration,  however, 
was  not  univerfal.     Some  Frenchmen,  lefs  attached  to 
their  relations,   and  lefs  fond  of  their  own  country, 
which  had  in  a  manner  caft  them  off,  chpfe  to  remain 
under  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  on  the  fertile  fpot 
where  fortune  had  thrbwn  them.   When  the  emotions 
of  difcontent  were  pafied,  they  confidered  they  fliouid 
gain  more  by  redeeming  their  own  lands,  than  by  fet- 
tling upon  frefli  grounds  that  would  coft  them  nothing. 
Their  fortune,  which  had  never  yet  been  upon  any 
folid  foundation,  muft  acquire  firmnefs  and  vigour  under 
the  proteSion  of  Engliih   government.     The  ifland, 
vrhich  they  (hare  with  their  new  fellow-citizens,  thoMt 
jdoes  not  promife  much  cotton,  is  very  favourable  t6  the 
5:ulture  of  the  arnotto  and  cocoa.    Before  the  conquefti 
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they  gathered  three  million  weight  of  coffee,  the  cul-  B  O^O  K 
ture  of  which  might  with  eafe  be  confiderably  increaf- 
cd,  if  the  attention  of  the  Englifli  was  not  totally  en- 
gaged in  the  plantation  of  fugar.  That  part  of  St. 
Vincent  they  were  fettled  in  which  is  on  the  leeward 
fide,  fupplicd  them  only  with  a  fmall  quantity^  becaufe 
it  is  rugged  and  hilly.  This  circumftance  made  them 
dedrous  of  occupying  the  plains  on  the  windward  fide. 
The  Caribs,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  have  refufed 
to  vacate  them,  and  the  Englifh  have  had  recourfe  to 
arms  to  compel  them  to  ir.  Though  they  defend  them- 
felves  with  great  courage,  they  will  fooncr  or  later  fub* 
mit  to  the  yoke  of  European  tyranny.  May  the  flames 
of  war  not  extend  themfelves  to  Dominica  I 

This  ifland  is  fomewhat  larger  than  St.  Vincent.     It  The  Eng* 

18  thirteen  leagues  in  length,  and  nine  at  moft  in  breadth ;-  !\^^*1*' 

.  .       ,  °  .    **     '-,  ,  ^  .  ,  .  ,  '.  blilhthem* 

and  m  the  centre  are  maccemble  mountams,  which  pour  fe]ve»  at 

down  numerous  rivers  of  excellent  water,  upon  fruitful  Dominica. 
butune»en  grounds.  .  S?%-/ 

This  country  was  inhabited  by  its  own  children.  In  blifhroent. 
1 732,  938  Caribs  were  found  there,  living  in  32  carbeta, 
and  349  French  people  lived  in  a  diftrid  by  the  fea-fide 
which  the  Caribs  had  forfaken.  Thefe  Europeans  had 
no  other  afliftance,  or  rather  companions  of  their  la- 
bours, but  23  free  mulattoes,  and  338.fl<»ves.  They 
were  all  employed  in  breeding  poultry,  In  raifing  provi- 
(ions  for  the  confumption  of  Martinico,  and  cultivating 
72,200  cotton  (hrubs.  Thefe  trifling  produSions  were 
afterwards  enriched  by  the  addition  of  coffee.  At  lad, 
the  ifland  contained  600  white  people,  and  2000  blacks, 
at  the  peace  of  1763,  when  it  became  an  Englilh  co-* 

lony, 

.  Before  the  ?nd  of  the  laft  century,  Great-Britain, 
who  was  advancing  towards  the  dominion  of  the  feas, 
while  (he  accufed  France  of  grafping  at  the  monarchy 
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BO  OK  of  the  comment/ had  fiiewed  us  much  eagcmefs  for 
Dominica  as  (he  did  in  the  htt  tHrgdtiations^  when  tic*- 
tory  gave  her  a  right  to  chufe.  It  waa  ttot  for  the  fake 
of  coffee^  cocoa*  or  cotton,  which,  however,  the  Eng^- 
li(h  may  muUiply  there  beycmd  thekr  hoped,  ntr  yet  for 
the  fake  of  fugar,  of  trhich  they  muft  tiot  t%pt&  morft 
than  three  or  four  tboufand  hogfbeadd  i  year^  dUd  that 
only  in  procefs  of  time.  An  objed  6f  jgreater  import^ 
ance  than  fettlements  fdr  cuhivatioftf  entefed  intoth«ir 
diftam  political  views. 

The  point  that  the  Englifli  aimed  at,  waa  to  dfftw 
all  the  commodities  of  the  French  coldnies  td  Dotni- 
nica*  and  to  trade  with  them  thetttfelves ;  and,  indeed, 
till  the  nation,  whofc  fortune  has  funk  with  htt  glotyy 
cin  recover  her  aftivity,  and  by  the  ftrength  of  her  navy 
can  be  enabled  in  ibme  meafure  to  fettle  the  priee  of 
her  commoditiet,  and  prevent  their  being  conveyed 
firom  their  fettlement^  by  a  Contraband  trade :  till  that 
aufpicious  time  comes,  the  reciprocal  intereft  of  the 
French  planters  and  the  Engtilh  merchants  will  baffle 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  court  of  VcrfaiHes,  The  iii- 
tercourfe  wilt  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  M  ooloniftd 
remaining  at  Dominica,  notwithftanding  the  h^rd  uA^ 
they  met  with  in  being  treated  by  the  new  government 
like  thofe  of  St.  Vincent.  This  h  not,  however,  the 
only  complaint  they  have  againft  the  Englilh  Ininiftry. 
Whilft  they  made  every  harbour  in  the  iiland  a  free 
port,  they  have  laid  a  duty  of  thirty-three  livres,  fif- 
teen fous  {\L  gf.6d.)  upon  every  negro  that  (houid  be 
imported ;  have  even  carried  their  imprtident  avidity 
fo  far,  as  to  require  a  part  of  this  abford  tax  to  be 
paid  betorc  the  fale :  fo  that  the  Guinea  traders  moft 
bring  money  to  Dominica,  or  borrow  it  there  tifon 
extravagant  terms  $  which  muft  mike  them  ttutiods 

-    rf 
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of  comingy  or  inhance  the  price  of  the  commodity  ^  ^  ^  O  OK 
price  low  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  husnanuy,  but  already 
too  high  is  thofe  of  avarice. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  ifland  for  the  Eng- 
Vithf  in  its  being  fttuated  between  Guadalupe  and  Mar* 
tinicoy  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  cachi  fo  as  to  be  equal- 
ly alarnjiing  to  both.  Its  fafe  and  commodious  roads 
will  enable  the  Englifh  privateers  and  fquadrons  to  in- 
tercept without  risque  the  navigation  of  France  in  her 
colonies,  and  even  the  communication  between  the 
two  ifla^ids*  England  feems  to  have  fecured  at  the 
peace  every  dtfile  and  every  pod  againft  the  next  war. 
Let  vs  now  refume  the  examination  of  her  pofleffions. 
When  we  fpeak  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  power, 
an  inquiry  into  the  value  of  its  colonies,  is  taking  an 
eftimate  of  its  Arength. 

1*HE  number  of   flaves  employed  in  the  Englift  Prefcnt 
iflands,  is  about  230,000 ;.  but  their  labour  produces  ft^^eofthc 
lefs  than  the  like  number  in  the  French  colonies.  This  manlh. 
difFerence  may  be  owing  to  three  feveral  caufes.     The 
foil  of  the  Britifli  fettlemenls  was  originally  worfe,  and 
is  how  more  exhaufted  by  long  culture.     The  care  of 
the  plantations  is  commonly  committed  to  mercenaries, 
who  are  neither  fo  diligent,  fo  intelligent,  nor  fo  oeco- 
nbmical  as  the  proprietors.     The  methods  of  clearing 
and  improving  the  lands  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
fame  degnse  of  perfe£tion. 

The  population  of  white  people  in  the  French  co- 
lonies in  pro(k>rtion  to  the  blacks,  is  as  one  to  fix* 
whereas  in  the  Englifli  colonies  it  is  feldom  more  than  ' 

OTIC  to  eleven.  The  reafon  isj  that  the  latter  are  con- 
fined  to  agriculture,  and  the  former  embrace  both  agri- 
culture and  trade.  As  they  are  both  however  carried 
on  fit  Barbadoes  that  deals  in  flaves,  and  at  Jamaica  that 
has  formed  contraband  connefilons  with  the  Spaniih 

coafls, 
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BOOK  coafts,  the  white  population  (hould  be  greater  there 
^'       in  propcrtioD  to  the  black,  than  in  the  other  fettle- 
ments  under  the  fame  dependence. 

This  difproportlon  between  the  black  and  white  peo- 
ple has^not  always  been  the  fame  in  the  EngUfli  colo- 
nies. They  formerly  contained  a  great  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans, but  they  have  difappeared,  as  the  lefler  cultures 
have  made  way  for  fugar  plantations,  which  take  up  z 
great  deal  of  room.  They  are  fucceffively  gone  over  to 
new  iflands,  have  retired  to  North  America,  or  have 
returned  to  the  mother  country.  Not  but  there  were 
as  many  indigent  and  idle  men  in  England  as  at  the 
time  of  the  firft  emigrations  from  Europe  to  America; 
but  the  fpirit  of,  adventure  and  enterprize,  which  was 
rtifed  by  the  novehy  of  the  objeS  and  other  concurring 
circumflances,  far  from  being  encouraged,  has  been 
ftifled  by  the  planters.  In  vain  did  the  laws  require 
every  proprietor  to  have  a  number  of  white  men  pro- 
portionable to  the  blacks  upon  his  plantation }  thefe 
regulations  were  ineffeSual.  They  chufe  rather  to 
run  the  rifque  of  paying  the  penalty,  which  cofts  them 
lefs  than  their  compliance.  But  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  white  men  is  compenfated  by  the  advan- 
tages they  enjoy.  . 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Englifli  iflands  arc  regi- 
mented. This  fubjeSion,  which  neither  cxpofes  them 
to  the  caprices  of  a  governor,  nor  to  the  infulting  pride 
of  regular  troops,  neither  degrades  nor  offends  any  body. 
If  this  militia  is  inferior  in  point  of  difcipline  to  the  Eu- 
ropean fold  iery,  they  far  exceed  them  in  ardor  and  cou- 
rage. If  their  numbers  were  fufficient  to  cope  with  an 
enemy  whofe  government  is  almoft  a  military  one,  they 
would  fave  the  mother  country  the  trouble  of  fending 
troops,  at  an  immenfe  expence  and  great  rifques,  who 

for  the  moft  part  perifh  without  doing  any  thing.    But 

this 
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this  militia  of  the  colonics  is  hardly  fufficient  to  keep  B  O  O  K 
the  blacks  in  awe,  who  are  always  ready  tp  rife  and 
cannot  brook  the  Englifli  yoke ;  for  it  (hould  feem  that 
flayery  was  more  intolerable  in  a  free  nation,  where  it 
is  more  unjuft  and  more  inconfiftent  with  its  charader 
than  in  others.  It  is  ftrange  that  man  who  is  fo  fond 
of  independence,  (hould  no  fooner  (hake  off  the  yoke, 
but  he  wants  to  put  it  on  the  necks  of  others,  and  that 
thofie  who  are  moft  impatient  of  controul,  (hould  be  the 
fondeft  of  dominion. 

Though  Great  Britain  has  never  laid  any  direS  tax 
upon  her  colonies,  they  arc  more  heavily  taxed  than 
ihofe  which  belong  to  lefs  moderate  governments.  I^eft 
tp  (hift  for  thcmfelves,  they  have  been  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  fafety,  and  to  guard  againft  the  dif- 
afters  caufed  by  the  great  commotions  of  n;iture  which 
jire  fo. frequent  in  thofe  climates.     Forced  to  repair  the 
mifchiefs  of  war,  and  to  put  themfelves  in  a  poflure  of 
defence,  they  have  ereSed  fortificatioijs  by  voluntary 
contributions ;  thefe  have  been  Urge,  but  ruinous  by 
the  debts  they  have  been  obliged  to  qontraS.  The  civil 
adminiftration,  in  manifeft  contradidion  to  the  repub-^ 
lican  fpirit  of  difinterefted  oeconomy,  has  always  been 
very  eicpenfive,  and  public  bu(inefs  has  never  been  tran^ 
fa£led  but  for  money.    This  is  an  unavoidable  evil  that 
attends  a  trading  people,  whether  free  or  not;  they  ul- 
timately love  pr  value  nothing  but  money.     The  thirft 
of  gold,  being  more  the  work  of  imagination  than  of 
jiece(rity,  it  does  not  fatisfy  our  defires  like  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  other  pallions.  Thefe  are  unconne£ted  and 
tranfient  5  they  are  at  variance  or  fucQeed  each  other ; 
>vhereas  the  thirft  of  gold  feeds  and  gratifies  all  the 
others,  or  at  leaft  it  fupplies  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
wears  them  out,  by  procuring  the  means  of  indulging 
^^em.    No  habit  increafes  fo  faft  as  that  of  ama(ring 

wealth  J 
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BOOK  wealth  ;  it  reemi  to  be  alike  excited  by  the  eojoymenU 
of  vanity^  and  the  felf^denial  of  avarice.    The  rich 
man  always  wants  to  fill  or  enlarge  his  treafure.   Con- 
ftant  experience  verifies  this^  both  in  individuals  and 
nations.    Since  great  fortunes  have  been  made  in  Eng- 
land by  trade,  the  defire  of  riches  is  become  the  grand 
fpring  of  adion,  and  the  univerfal  paffion.     Such  ci- 
tizens as  either  could  not  or  would  not  embrace  that 
mod  lucrative  of  all  employments,  ftili  have  an  eye  to 
that  lucre  which  the  manners  and  opinion  of  the  times 
has  made  necefiary.     Even  in  afpiring  to  honours  they 
hunt  after  riches.    In  their  attachment  to  thofe  laws 
and  virtuesj  which  ought  ever  mutually  to  affift  each 
other^  even  in  obtaining  the  honour  of  fitting  in  parlia- 
ment, they  have  found  the  way  to  aggrandize  their  for. 
tune.    In  order  to  carry  their  eledion  into  this  power* 
ful  body,  they  have  bribed  the  people,  and  afterwardi 
have  no  more  been  afliamed  to  fell  thefe  very  people  to 
the  court,  than  they  were  to  have  bought  them.  Every 
vote  in  parliament  is  become  venal.    A  femous  mini- 
fter  always  kept  a  book  of  rates,  and  openly  boafted  of 
it,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  nation.    It  was  the  duty  of 
his  place,  he  faid,  to  buy  off  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
nation,  to  make  them  vote,  not  againft,  but  according 
to  their  confcience.     But  what  can  confcience  plead 
againft  the  allurements  of  gain  i  If  the  mercantilt  fpirit 
has  been  capable  of  infeSing  the  mother-country  with 
the  contagion  of  felf-intereft,  how  fhould  it  not  prevail 
in  the  colonies,  of  which  it  is  the  principle  and  the 
fupport  ?  Is  it  then  true,  that  in  proud  Albion,  a  man 
who  fliould  be  generous  enough  to  ferve  his  country 
for  the  mere  love  of  glory,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  another  world  and  of  the  paft  age  ?  If  fo,  her 
enemies  have  nothing  to  do  but,  on  their  iide,  to  ihafce 
off  this  mean  fpirit,  and  they  will  opa  day  recover  frort 
her  all  they  have  loft. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  tiotwitt^ftanding  the  enonnoas  coijtribmions  B  O  O  IC 
and  public  ezpeiices  in  the  English  fettlemtfits,  their 
lands  ftill  fell  at  a  very  high  price.  The  Europeans  and 
Americans  vie  with  each  other  in  buying  thpm,  and 
this  competition  enhances  their  value.  They  arc  al- 
lured by  the  certainty  of  finding  a  better  market  for 
their  commodities  in  the  mother-country,  thap  other 
nations  can  have  elfewhere.  Befides,  the  Englifh  iflands 
are  lefs  expofed  to  inva^on  and  d^vaAation,  than  others 
that  are  rich  in  produ&ion^  and  poor  in  (hips.  The 
navigatios  of  a  people  born  (ov  the  fea,  fupports  itfelf 
by  its  own  (Inength,  in  var  ab  -well  as  in  peace. 

That  natioa  takes  every  method  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  its  Hlands.  in  i  ^66  they  took  off  the  duty  of  four 
and  a  half  ^r  cent,  on  all  fugars  exported,  and  likewiie 
the  duties  oc  aU  other  commodities.  This  exemption 
has  been  extended  to  the  produdions  of  other  tflands 
broisght  into  their  own.  The  government  has  done  more 
It  has  tindertaken  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  garrifons 
Ihat  4irc  to  proteft  the  new  contjuefls^  which  amount  tp 
219,427  livres,  (about  9,600/.)  Thus  the  treafury  fup- 
ports  trade>  in  order  to  increafe  its  profperity, 
■  The  'ConneQiious  of  the  Englifti  iilands  are  greatly  Wfcat  arc 
confintd.    No  foreign  ihip  is  fuffered  to  land,  but  at  J,^a^"*" 


con- 


Tatnaica  and  Dominica,  which  were  made  free  ports  in  neftons  of 
1766-  The  feverity  of  the  laws  prevents  the  governors  ^^  •ritiih 
from  eluding  thb  important  prohibition.  AH  inter7 
tourfe  with  the  feverai  nations  of  Europe,  has  always 
been  fort>idden  them ;  and  in  1739,  when  they  were 
permitted  to  <:arry  their  fagars  direSly  to  the  foreign 
Inailsets,  it  was  under  fuch  rellrifiions  as  made  it  im- 
pradicable.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  mother-country  to 
rcfcrve  the  whole  produce  of  her  iflands  for  her  own 
confumption^T  herown  trade.  -The  following  ts  the 
*wayin  which  they  are  diftributed. 

These 
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These  colonies  have  never  produced  provifions  foi' 
their  inhabitants^  whether  white  or  black.    They  afford 
neither  wood,  cattle,  nor  falt-fifli.    They  are  fuppUed 
with  thefe  neceflaries  from  New-England,  and  fend  in 
exchange,  rum,  pimento,  ginger,  few  other  commodi- 
ties, but  great  quantities  of  moiaflfes,  which  is  ufed  there 
inftead  of  fugar.     The  New^England  people  were  never 
allowed  to  fetch  fugar  in  kind  from  the  iflands,  left  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  commodity  (hould  induce  them  to  ne- 
glcft  molaflfts,  and  to  draw  other  articles  in  payment 
for  thofe  that  were  fent  them  from  the  northern  colo- 
nies.   The  mother  country  was  very  fenfible,  that  fu« 
gars  fent  from  America  to  England>and  back  again  from 
England  to  America,  would  find  but  few  purchafers; 
but  this  confideration  did  not  (lop  her.     Her  chief  view 
was,  not  to  fell  a  commodity  to  the  northern  colonies 
which  (he  could  readily  difpofe  of  in  Europe ;  and  parti- 
cularly to  fecure  the  confumption  of  molalTesy  that  ihe 
might  appropriate  to  herfelf  all  the  rich  produce  of  her 
iflands.     But  the  meafures  that  were  taken  to  fecure 
this  important  end,  were  fmgularly  oppofed. 

France,  which  fortunately  was  poflefled  of  th« 
richeft  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  by  that  imprudence 
which  has  always  checked  the  progrefs  of  her  fortune, 
never  thought  of  fending  her  molafles  and  rum  to  her 
northern  fetllements.  This  bad  policy  drew  the  New- 
England  people  to  the  French  iflands.  They  brought 
them  meal,  vegetables,  wood,  falt-fi(h,  cattle,  and  even 
money,  and  fetched  away  indigo,  cotton,  fugar,  which 
they  found  means  to  fend  over  to  England,  and  chiefly 
all  their  molafles  for  their  own  confumption.  It  is  de* 
mcnftrable  that  as  early  as  the  year  1719,  they  carried 
off  20,000  hogftieads,  and  that  by  the  year  1733,  this 
nal'igation  employed  300  fliips,  and  near  3000  failors. 

Thm 
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This  intcrcourfe,  which  made  the  colonies  on  the  BOOK 
continent  independent  of  the  Englifti  iflands  for  the  ar-  ^' 
tides  they  wanted,  excited  the  murnnurs  of  the  planters 
in  the  iflands.  They  applied  to  parliament  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  trade  which,  they  alledged,  was  detrimen- 
tal both  to  the  mother  country  and  to  their  profperity, 
and  beneficial  to  theprogrefs  of  the  French  fettlements. 
The  North  Americans  replied,  that  if  this  market  was 
fhut  againft  them,  they  could  neither  advance  in  the 
clearing  of  lands,  nor  carry  on  their  fur  trade,  nor  go 
on  with  their  fifliery,  nor  confume  national  manufac- 
tures, nor  add  any  thing  to  the  wealth,  power,  or  ma- 
ritime  ftrength  of  the  mother  country. 

This   grand  conteft,  which  more  or  lefs  concerned 
every  Englifliman,  occafioned  a  great  ferment,  and  pro- 
duced many   writings,  in  which  party  fpirit  betrayed 
great  animofity.     But  it  is  by  thefe  means  that  the  na- 
tion comes  at  the  knowledge  of  its  true  intereft.    When 
it  was  fully  inftruSed,  the  parliament,  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  all  the  American  colonifts,  confirmed  the  pri- 
vilege  thofe  on  the  continent  had  to  trade  with  the 
French  ;  but,  to  favour  the  iflands,  they  laid  a  duty  on 
foreign  molalTes,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  preference  to  their 
own.     This  duty  has  often  fluSuated.     In  1764,  the 
people  of  the  iflands  petitioned  that  it  might  be  put  at 
7  fols,  6  deniers  (about  3^.)  per  gallon :  thofe  of  the 
continent  wanted  to  pay  but  3  fols,  9  deniers  (not  quite 
2d.)     To  fatisfy  both  parties,  it  was  put  to  5  fols,  7  de* 
niers  and  a  half,    (not  quite  3^.)     It  has   fince  been 
brought  down  to  i  fol,   10  deniers  and  a  half,  (about 
id.)  which  is  levied  equally  upon  foreign  and  national 
molafles.     But  happily  for  the  Englifli  iflands,  the  de- 
mand for  molafles  and  rum  has  of  late  years  been  fo 
great  in  North  America,  and  the  demand  for  rum  in 
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BOOK  England,  and  efpecially  in  Ireland  has  increared  fomuch, 
^'       that  they  have  never  been  at  a  lofs  to  difppfe  of  tbefe 
commodities.     Such  are  the  conneftions  of  the  Englifti 
iflands  with  the  northern  colonies^  they  are  n)uch great- 
er* vrith  the  mother  country. 

The  mother  country  furniflies  them  with  wearing 
apparel,  utenfils  and  flaves.  This  i«iabout  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  what  flie  draws  from  them.  The  rcafon  of 
this  difproporlion  is,  that  moft  of  the  great  planters  re- 
fide  in  England,  and  their  agents  abroad  can  and  do  con- 
fiune  but  little.  Their  affairs  are  managed  much  in  the 
iame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  nobility  io  Europe. 

A  merchant  of  credit  is  a  kind  of  fteward,  who  fends 
.ever  whatever  is  wanted  in  the  plantations  that  are  un- 
^er  his  management.  He  gives  orders  to  the  admini- 
ftrators  who  are  to  overlook  and  direS  the  cultures.  He 
receives  all  the  produce  by  the  return  of  the  fiiips.  He 
pays  the  bills  drawn  upon  him  for  thepurchafe  of  flaves. 
This  oommiflion  brings  him  In  the  freight,  with  the 
iotereft  and  reimburfement  of  the  money  he  has  ad- 
vanced, befides  the  profit  of  commiirion  upon  the  goods 
bought  and  fold.  His  profits  are  greater  than  thofe  ol 
the  proprietor  himfelf. 

If  this  method  differs  from  an  exclufive  privilege,  it  is 
at  leaft  attended  with  the  fame  inconveniences  ^  fince  it 
throws  the  whole  management  of  the  plantations  info 
the  bands  of  a  few  privateers,  and  fecures  tp  them  the 
earriage  of  all  the  commodities  they  prpdiice.  So  that 
as  there  is  no  competition  for  the  freight,  it  can  alwajj 
be  kept  up  at  the  fame  price,  which  runs  very  high, 
•  That  kind  of  mpnopoly  which fomeir^er^han ts^sxer- 
Cifed  in  the  Englifh  iflands,  is  praSifed  by  the  capital  of 
the  mother  country,  with  regard  to  the  provinces.  It  is 
to  London  that  moft  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies  is 
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fent.     It  is^  in  London  that  moft  of  the  owners  of  this  BOOK 
produce  redde.     It  is  in  London  that  the  profit  arifing 
from  it  is  fpent.    The  reft  of  the  nation  is  but  very  in- 
direftly  concerned  in  it. 

But  London  is  the  fincft  port  in  England,  It  is 
here  that  (hips  are  built,*  and  manufaSures  carried  on. 
London  furnifties  feamen  for  navigation>  and  hands  for 
comnierce.  ^t  ftanSs  in  a  temperate,  fruitful,  and  central 
county.  Every  thing  has  a  free  paffage  in  and  out  of 
it.  It  may  be  truly,  faid  to  be  the  heart  of  the  body  po- 
litic from  its  local  fituation.  It  is  not  of  an  enormous 
fixe^  though,  like  all  other  capitals,  it  is  rather  jtoo 
large ;  it  is  not  a  head  of  clay,  that  w^ts  to  domineer 
over  a  coloffus  of  gold.  That  city  is  not  filled  with 
proud  and  idle  men,  who  only  incumber  and  opprefs  a 
laborious  people.  It  is  the  refort  of  all  the  merchants  • 
the  feat  of  the  national  affembly.  There  the  king's 
palace  is  neither  vaft  nor  empty.  He  reigns  in  it  hy 
his  enlivening  prefence.  There  the  fenate  diflates  the 
laws,  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  people  it  reprefents. 
It  neither  fears  the  eye  of  the  monarch,  nor  the  frowns 
of  the  miniftry.  London  has  not  arrived  to  its  prcfent 
greatnefs  by  the  influence  of  government,  which  ftrains 
and  over-rules  all  natural  caufes ;  but  by  the  ordinary 
impulfe  of  men  and  things,  and  by  a  kind  of  attradion 
of  commerce.  It  is  the  fea,  it  is  England,  it  is  the  whole 
world  that  makes  London  rich  and  populous. 

The  hiftory  of  the  colonies  of  the  American  Archi-  « 
pclago  cannot  be  better  concluded,  than  byarecapitu-  of  the**^^ 
lation  of  the  riches  with  which  Europe  is  fupplied  by  "che«  that 
them.  This  is  the  great  objeQ  of  commierce  in  our  days,  drawsfrom 
and  hence  the  Leeward  iflands  will  ever  hold  a  diftin-  thcAmeri- 
guiflied  place  in  the  annals  of  nations  ;  fince  in  faS,  <^*niflands. 
riches  are  the  fpring  of  all  the  great  revolutions  that  dif-. 
turb  the  earth.  The  colonies  of  Afia  Minor  occafioned 
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^  ^mP  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  fplcncteur  and  the  downfal  of  Greece.  Rome, 
which  at  firft  defired  to  fubduc  nations  only  to  govern 
them  f  fell  from  her  greatnefs,  when  fhe  acquired  the 
pofleflion  of  the  treafures  of  the  eaft.  War  feemed  to 
dumber  for  a  while  in  Europe,  in  order  to  invade  a  new 
world ;  and  has  fince  been  fo  often  renewed  in  the  for- 
mer merely  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  the  latter.  Poverty, 
which  will  always  be  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind»  and  the  choice  of  a  few  wife  men,  makes  no  noife 
in  the  world.  Hiftory  therefore  can  only  treat  of  maf- 
facres  or  riches; 

The  riches  of  the  Spanifli  iflands  cannot  be  afcertain- 
ed  with  any  degree  of  precidon.  The  reafon  Is  this. 
Several  kinds  of  commodities  are  ufuatly  brought  thither 
from  the  continent,  which  are  confounded  with  the  pro- 
duSions  of  the  Spanifli  leeward  iflands.  Yet  we  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  compute  the 
cbmmodities  which  Spain  annually  draws  from  her 
iflands  at  ten  millions.  (437»5CX)/.) 

The  produce  of  the  Danilh  colonies  is  not  above  {%' 
ven  millions.  (306,250/.)  They  employ  70  fliips,  and 
1 500  iailors.  Thefe  fettlements  receive  in  flaves  and 
merchandife,  1,500,000  livres.  (65,625/.)  The  charges 
of  exportation  and  importation  may  be  valued  at  900,000 
livres.  (39*3  75/.)  and  the  dtities  and  infuranccs  at  ten 
per  cent  All  expcnces  dedufted,  the  Danilh  iflands 
muft  enjoy  a  clear  income  of  about  three  millions  and  a 
half,  (i 53*125/.) 

The  Dutch  may  receive  from  their  fettlements, com- 
modities to  the  value  of  twenty-four  millions  of  livres. 
( 1 ,050,000/.)  They  are  brought  over  to  Holland  by  150 
Ihips  and  4000  failors.  The  charges  of  this  navigation 
mufl:  amount  to  three  millions  and  a  half  of  livres; 
(153,125/.)  the  duties,  commiffion  and  infurance,  to 
two  millions  and  a  half;  (109,375/.)  the  goods  and  flaves 
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fent  over,  to  fix  miHionsi  (26a;5oo/.)    There  remains  B  O  O  l£ 
clear    for    the    proprietors     about    twelve    millions.  ^^^^ 
(525,000/.) 

Thx  prodlice  of  the  Engliih  iflands,  which  employs 
6ooftitp&jiiid  1 2»ooa.  Tailors,  may  be  eftimated  at  iixty* 
fix  millions  of  Itvres.  (2,887,500/.)  Independent  of  what 
the  mother  country  fends  to  vjamaica  for  her  contraband 
trade  with  the  continent,  {ht  farnifties  to  the  vftlae  of 
feventeen  millions,  (743,750/.)  in  flaves  and  merchan- 
dife,  for  the  ufe  of  hfer  Colonies'.  The  profits  of  iRe 
agents  for  this  trade,  the  charges  of  navigation;  duties 
and  commiflioD  put  together,  cannot*  fall  far  ftiort  of 
iixteen  millions.  (700,000/.)  From  this  calculation,  the 
clear  income  of  the  owners  of  the  plantations  will  ap- 
pear to  be  thirty-three  mtitions.  (1,443,750/.) 

We  ihallnot  bcapprehcnfiveof  being  accufed  of  o- 
▼er-rating  the  produce  of  the  French  iflands,  when  we 
reckon  it  atone  hundred  milKohbflivres.  (4,375,000/.) 
Six  hundred  (hips,  and  18,000  failors  are  employed  in 
the  tranfpdrt.     France  felts  to  thefe  great  fettlements, 
in  flaves,  in  the  growth  of  her  owff  foil  or  the  frurta  of 
her  own  induftry,  and  in  Portugal  goldi  to  the  value  of 
fixty  millions.  (2,6251,000/.)  The  profit  of  her  mer- 
chants, only  at  ten  per  cent,    muft  be  fix  millions. 
(262,500/.)  The  chkrges  of  navigation  at  leaft  fifteen  • 
(656,250/.)  and  the  duties,  infuranceand  commiflion 
no  lefs  than  feven.    (306,250/.)    There  only  remains 
clear    for    the   proprietors    about     twelve     millions. 
(525,000/.)  The  contrail  is  ftriking  between  this  trif- 
ling balance  and  that  of  the  other  iflands,  and  will  ap- 
pear more  fo,  if  we  confider  that  in  the  latter,  four  out 
of  five  of  the  planters  do  not  refide,  whereas  in  the 
French  colonies,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  proprietors  live 
conflantly  upon  the  fpot. 
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THETefdt  ofthis  Taluatlon  is,  that  the  produdions 
of  the  great  Archipelago  of  America,  when  brought 
into  Europe,  are  worth  two  hundred  and  feven  miU'tons 
of  livrcs.  (9,056,250/.)  It  is  not  a  gift  that  the  new 
world  makes  to  the  old.     The  nations  which  receive 
this  important  fruit  of  the  labour  of  their  fubjefis  fet* 
tied  in  another  hemifphere,  gWe  in  exchange,  though 
with  evident  advantage  to  themfelves,    the  choiceft 
produce  of  their  foil  and  of  their  manufadures.     Some 
confume  the  whole  of  what   they  draw   frorn   their 
ifland^;  others,  andefpecialty  France,  makeihe  over- 
plus the  bails  of  a  profperous  trade  with  their  neigh- 
bours.    Thus  every  nation  that  is  poffeffed  of  property 
in  .America,  if  it  is  truly  induftrious,  gains  ftitl  lefs  by 
the  number  of  fubj^£ts  it  maintains  abroad  without 
any  expence,  than  by  the  population  which  thofe  pro- 
cure it  at  home.     To  feed  a  colony  in  America,  it  is 
neceflary  to  cultivate  a  province  in  Europe  j  and  this 
additional  culture  increafes  the  inward  ftrength  and 
real  wealth,  of  the  nation.     In  a  word,  at  this  prefent 
time,  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  is  conneded  with 
that  of  the  colonies. 

The  labours  of  the  people /ettled  in  thofe  iflands,  are 
the  fole  bafis  of  the  African  trade,  they  extend  the  fifli- 
eriesand  the  cultures  of  North  America,  afford  a  good 
market  for  the  manufaduresof  Afia,  and  double,  per- 
haps, treble  the  aflivity  of  all  Europe.  They  may  be 
confidered  as  the  principle  caufe  of  the  rapid  motion 
which  nyw  agitates  our  globe.  This  ferment  muft  in- 
crease, MS  the  culture  of  the  iflands  draws  nearer  to 
perfedion,  and  it  has  npt  yet  attained  to  half  the  prof- 
perity  it  is  capable  of. 

Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  that  hap- 
py period,  than  to  give  up  the  exclufive  trade,  which 
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every  nation  Kis  Tcf<ferv«d  to  itfclf  in  its  own  colonies.  B  O  O  K 
An  unlinaited  freedom  to  trade  with  all  the  iilandsi 
would  be  produQive  of  the  greateft  efforts,  by-  excit* 
ing  a^^gen^r&i  competition.  Met  who  are  infpired  with 
the  love  of^humanity,  and  are  enligihtened  by  that  fa- 
cred  fire^  Jiaye  eVer  wiflied:td:feea  dined  communica'^ 
tion  opened  b«»tween.all  the^portsof  ^Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. The  feveral:  governments^  ^Imoft  all  corrupt  in 
tlieir  origin^  and  Grangers. to  thisfphnqiple  of  univerfal 
'benevolence,  have  tmagined:thatifocieties  moftty  found- 
ed on.thef<^parau  intereft  of  each  nation,  or  of  <>fv&iin* 
gle  individual,  ought  to  be  formed  in  order  to  reftrain 
all  the  coiine&ions  of  every  colony  to  its  refpedive  mou- 
ther country.  The  opinion  is,  that  thefe  reftraining 
iaws  fecuipe  to  each  commercial  nation  in  Europe' t)^ 
fale  of  its  own  territorial  produ&ions,  the  meani^  of 
procuring  ftich  foreign  commodities  as  it  might  ftand  in 
^eed  of,  and  an  advantageous  balance  with  all  the  '6ther 
trading  nations..*:  .    '.    ;  ;.  .01  ■: 

This  fyftein,  which  waslong  thought  to  be.  the  beft, 
has  been  vigoroufly  oppofed,  when  the  theory  of  <:omx 
m^rce  had  once*  (haken  off  the  fetters  of  prejudice.  It 
.has- been  alleged,sthat  no  nation- can fupply  alUhe'real 
or  irbagtnary  wants  of  its  colonies  out  of  its  ay»n  pro- 
perty. There  i^iiof  one  that  is. not  obliged  to  getfome 
.ariictes  from  abtdad^  in  order  to  .complete  the  cargoiss 
.fofiAm^rica.-  From  this  ncceifityarifes  atleaft  an  iHk 
dired  communication  of  all  nations  with  thofe^diftant 
poCTeffions.  ^  Would  it  not  be  more'ehgible  to  Cdrl^ey 
-each  article  to  itsdefttnation  in  a  diref^  line,  than  by  the 
indi»e£l[  way  of  bartering  ?  It  would  be  attended*  with 
Jefii  expence  ;  would  promote  both  culture  and  con- 
.fumption,  atid  tiring  an  increafe  of  revenue  to  the  pub- 
'lic  treafury  t  a  thoiifand  advantages  would  aicrue  ro 
I    •        '         '  •        Nn3       •  >  ^       -  the 
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BOOK  the  itioiher  countries^,  whioh'  wpuld  ;mak«  tht^m  M\  a^ 
^  ,  mtrndi  for  the  es^cluAvd  right ,  th^y  att  :cbifn»  to  their 
mutual  detriment* 

TH£$£  maxima  are  tnj^y  foiid/  and  uTi^faUbutthey 
will  not  be  adopted.  TbcT^afonis  this;:  iA  great  jie* 
volution  13  preparing  io.thelirade  oiEomfie^  and ^is  too 
far  ^dvt^ncednot  to  be  at^CDtopliifaed;  £very  gsvc^* 
ment  is  endeavouring  to:do.withoot  vhe  afiiftance  of  fo- 
reign induftry.  :  .Moil  ofabem  hinne  almady  fucceededy 
and.  tb^Tcft  v^iilnot  be  long  Jyefore  4hey  ihal^e  off  .this 
df^endence.v ,  Aiready.the  Englilh.  and  the-  .Erench» 
*  (wfao.are  the>great:nbanufaQurer&  of  Elurope^  fee  their 
^aftff'-fVteccsoiMDorkmanlhipi'efuredioaaUiides.  WiU 
-t^^fe.  two  nations,,  which  are  at  the  faine.time  the 
^feait^ftiplantersoftheaflaads,  go/andopenjtheir  ports 
io  ibafie  who  force  them>  as  it  were^  tsofhut. up. their 
ift^ffttft&ures at  home?  The ' more  thiaylofe  in  the  fo- 
f ^(gli^harketS)  the  iefs  .th^y  yriiL  cosifent  to  a, compe- 
tition in  the  only  market  they  have  left..^.  iTfaey  mltra^ 
^^  jScive  to  leiauend'  tu  .i'hat  iheylm^ritave  a  .greslter 
4e(Pa^  for  their  comtnodities,  aad'^> greater  iiippiy  of 
-American  produdbns^  .'It  is  by  xfaeft  cetw^ns  iliat  they 
iwill  pneTerve  .their advantage  iln  ihe^Agdancenof  trade, 
•an4  they  need  not. fear  that  the  plen^jof  thefie^pradiidt* 
•onstfliPiild.ldwer  their  value*  The  pnogreboEmdoflry 
,in.ouir  contineiM>,.mt»ft'increafe  po^botfoafami  aveai^, 
4Vld.ofjcourfe  the:  cofifiimptioa  amil/JDdue.of:AiQeriean 
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What  will  ^  B^uT  whether  the  Aoiectican  iflabiiB^  vrith  the  feEtle- 
be  the  fate  0,^^13  ,|l,a|  pa^y^Q  th^m;  (o  flourtChixlg^  .will  always  re- 
American  .iwjnjp  the  bands  of  their  of  ijgwJjpofleflbrs,  wJietiier 
iflands      .they  Will  ^h.ange  mailecs;  ors  inb^afe/.-of^  a  reijcJ^itiofi, 

hereafter,    j^^  whofe  han44  ;tbeyj,WiU  f^lUii^iby^wh^t  ine^DJ; 
thefcfre  quej[^ons.tha|::  ftfford<i?U€h;|^^ 
and  conjefiure,  whicjp  ip^  be  affifted  by  the  following 
reflexions.  . 
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•  

The  iflands  depend  totally  upon  Europe  for  a  fupply  BOOK 
of  ail  their  wants.  Thofc  whicH  only  rcfpeS  wearing 
apparel  and  implements  of  hufbandry  will  admit  of  de- 
lay, but  the  Icaft  difappointment  with  regard  to  provi-* 
fions,  fpreads  a  general  alarm,  and  caufes  univerfal  dc^^ 
folation,  which  rather  tempts  the  people  to  wifh  for 
than  fear  the.  approach  of  an  enemy.  And,  indeed,  it 
rs  a  common  faying  in  the  colonies,  that  they  (hall  never 
fail  to  capitulate  with  a  fquadron  ftored  vrith  bar* 
rels  of  flour  inftead  of  gun*powder.  If  we  pretend  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  by  obliging  the  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  -we  defeat  the 
Very  end  of  ihcfe  fettlements,  without  any  real  advan^ 
tage.  The  mother-country  would  deprive  herfelfof  a 
great  part  of  the  rich  produce  of  her  colonies,  and 
would  not  preferve  them  from  invadon. 

In  vain  ftoiild  we  hope  to  oppofe  an  enemy  by  the 
help  of  ilegroes,  born  in  a  climate  where  effeminacy 
llifles  the  feeds  of  courage,  and  whaareAill  more  ener- 
vated by  flavery,  and  therefore  but  little  concerned  in 
the  choice  of  their  tyrants.  As  to  the  white  men,  dif- 
perfed  in  extenfive  plantations,  they  are  fo  few,  that 
they  could  makcbut  little  refiftance.  It  is  even  a  queilion 
whether  they  would  rcpulfe  an  inVafion  if  they  could. 

All  the  colomfts  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  theiriflands 
are  to  be  confid^red  as  thofe  great  cities  in  Europe, 
which  lying  open  to  the  firft  comer,  change  their  do- 
minion without  an  attack,  without  a  fiege,  and  almoft 
without  being  fenfiMe  of  the  war.  The  ftrongeft  is 
their  matter.  The  inhabitants  cry  out  with  the  Italians, 
Godfave  the  conqueror  j  paflTing  and  repafling  from  one 
yoke  to  another  in  the  courfe  of  a  campaign.  Whether 
at  the  peace,  the  city  returns  to  its  old  matter,  or  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  viSor,  it  has  loft  nothing  of 
Its  fplendor  ;  whilft  fortified  towns  arc  always  depopu- 
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BOOK  lated  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.    Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  one  inhabitant  in  the  American  iflands  who  does 
not  think  it  a  folly  to  expofe  his  fortune  for  the  fake  of 
his  country.     This  greedy  calculator  is  little  concerned 
u'hofe  laws  he  obey3)  if  his  crops  are  but  left  (landing. 
It  is  to  enrich  himfelf  that  he  has  crofled  the  feas.    If 
he  preferves  his  treafures,  h'ls  purpofe  is  anfwered.  Can 
the  mother-country  that  forfakes  him,  too  often  after 
tyranniz'u^g  over  him,  that  is  ready  to  give  him  up,  or, 
perhaps,  to  fell  him  at  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  have 
any  claim  to  the  facrifice  of  his  life.    It  is  no  doubt  a 
glorious  thing  to  die  for  one's  country.     But  a  flatc, 
where  the  profperity  of  the  nation  is  facrificed  to  forms 
of  government ;  where  the  art  of  cheating  men  is  the  art 
of  training  up  fubjefts ;  where  they  will  have  (laves 
and  not  citizens  ;  where  war  is  declared  and  peace  con- 
cluded, without  confulting  the  opinion  or  the  wiflies  of 
the  people  ;  where  evildeiigns  are  always  countenanced 
by  the  intrigues  of  debauchery,  or  the  praSices  of  mo- 
nopoly ;  and  where  ufeful  plans  are  only  adopted  with 
fnch  clogs   as  make  them  impradicable :   is  this  the 
country  for  which  we  fliould  facrifice  our  blood  ? 

The  fortifications  erefied  for  the  defence  of  the  co- 
lonies, will  fecure  them  no  better  than  the  arras  of  the 
inhabitants.  Even  if  they  were  fttonget,  and  better 
guarded  and  ftored  than  they. have  ever  been,  they  muft 
always  furrender  unlefs  they  are  fuccoured.  Should  the 
refiftance  hold  out  above  fix  months,  that  would  not 
difcourage  the  befiegers,  who  being  within  reach  of  a 
conftant  fupply  of  refrefhments  both  by  land  and  by 
fea,  can  belter  endure  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  than 
a  garrif^n  can  refift  the  duration  of  a  fiege. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  preferve  ihc  colonies  but 
by  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  on,  the  docks  and  in  the  har- 
bours of  Europe  that  the  baftions  and  ramparts  of  the  A- 
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ric»n  colonics  .rouft  -be  raifed.     Whilft  the  mother. B   O  OK. 
country  (hehers  theniy  as  it  wercy  under  the  wings  of 
her  (hips,  fo  long  as  (he  (hall  (111  up  with  her  fleets  the 
vaft  interval  that  feparates  her  from  thefe  daughters  of 
her  induftry  and  power^  her  pareQtal  wa^fulnefs  foe 
their  profperity  will  fecure  their  attachment  to  her.    In 
future,  therefore,  the  maritime  forces.will  be  the  great 
objeS:  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  all  proprietors 
of  land  in  America.     European  policy  generally  direds 
its  attention  to  the  fecuring  of  the  frontiers  of  (lates  by 
fortified  towns  ;  but  for  maritime  powers,  these  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  citadels  in  the  center*  and  (hips   all 
round.     A  commercial  ifland,  indeed,  wants  no  forti- 
fied towns.     Her  rampart  is  the  fea,  which  conftiiutcs 
her  fafety,  her  fubfiftence,  her  wealth  ;  the  winds  ar^ 
at  her  command,  and  all  the  elements  confpire  to  pro* 
mote  her  glory. 

In  this  refpeft,  England  may  undertake  any  enter- 
prize,  and  expeS  every  kind  of  fuccefs.  She  is  now  \he 
only  power  that  can  confide  in  her  pofleflions  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  that  is  able  to  attack  the  colonies  of  her. rivals. 
Perhaps,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  (he  follows  the  diSates 
of  her  courage.     The  pride  of  paft  fuccefs ;  the  very 
reftleflnefs  infeparable  from  profperity ;  the  burden  of 
conquefts,  which  feem  to  be  the  puniihment  of  viSory : 
all  thefe  are  fo  many  incentives  to  war.     The  Englifti 
are  cruflied  under  the  weight  of  their  undertakings  and 
their  national  debt ;  their  manufaSyres  are  falling ;  e- 
very  day  they  lofe  fome  branch  of  trade ;  they  cannpjt 
appeafe  the  ferment  of  the  northern  colonies,  but  by 
opening  new  .marts  for  their  produdions.     The  notions 
they  have  conceived  of  their  own  valour,  and  the  terror 
of  their  arms  abroad,  would  wear  off  by  a  long  peace ; 
their  fleets  would  confume  in  idlenefs;  their  admirals 
would  lofe  the  benefitof  paft  e3y>erience.    All  thefe  re- 
flexions 
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BOOK  reflexions  are  warrsnuble  mbtiTes  for  a  nation  that  hu 
waged  war  before  it  was  declared*  and  pretends  to  (he 
dominion  of  all  America,  by  the  fame  right  that  places 
a  defpotic  prince  at  the  head  of  »  nation.  The  firft 
fpark  will  kindle  in  America,  and  the  ftorm  will  diredly 
fall  opon  the  French  iilands ;  becaufe  the  reft,  except 
the  Havannahf  will  voluntarily  fubmit  to  the  joke. 

The  French  fliould,  therefore,  firft  prepare  for  the 
defence  of  America.  If  it  can  be  defended,  they  alone 
can  ttkCt  it,  for  the  Dutcfh  are  of  no  confequence  now, 
and  Spain  has  fuffcred  all  her  natural  powers  to  remain 
inadive,  and  has  put  the  means  of  her  ftrength  into  the 
hands  of  other  nations.  At  this  time,  therefore,  France 
alone  is  able  to  raife  a  formidable  navy.  Philofophers  of 
all  nations,  friends  of  mankind,  forgive  a  French  wri- 
ter if  he  urges  his  countrymen  to  build  ihips.  He  has 
in  view  the  tranquillity  of  the  earth,  when  he  wilhes  to 
fee  that  equilibrium  eftabliihed  in  the  dominion  of  the 
feas,  which  now;  prefcrvcs  the  fafcty  pf  the  continent. 

Franci:,  almoftin  the  center  of  Europe,  and  placed 
between  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean,  unites  the 
ftrength  of  land  forces  to  the  advantages^  of  a  maritime 
power.  She  can  convey  all  her  produdions  from  one 
iea  to  the  other,,  without  palling  under  the  threat- 
ening cannon  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  infuhing  flag  of  the 
ftates  of  Barbary. .  A  channel  preferable  to  the  PaSo- 
lus,  pours  the  rich  produce  of  her  faireft  provinces  into 
both  Teas,  and  the^reafures  of  both  feas  into  her  choicefi 
provinces.  No  navigating  nation  has  the  advantage  of 
To  rpeedy  a  communication  .between  her  feveral  ports 
by  land,  or  between  her  feveral  lands  by  her  ports.  She 
IS  within  reach  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  know  not 
tow  to  provide  for  their  own  fuffen.ante,  and  within 
reach  of  the  Turks  and  Africans,  whofe  trade  is  merely 
paffive.    Her  moderate  cKmate  procures  her  the  inefii- 
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maUe  4^i%mag<i  almoft:pcculi»r  to  herfclf,  of  fending  B  OO  K 
iHit,an4  receiiMfig;  her  fhips  art  air^reafoiis  of  the  year. 
Her<rQi^4^ateifo  idecp^  that/ (he  ban  give  heY  ihips  the 
pfOp6fi^.^i;i9k;/JbK>tbrfor  fwirtndrs^tid  fafetjr. 
..  SH'^Ji  Mdit^rVabtiof  cbmcnodinies  fdr  exportation. 
|3er  \vii)^f.,aiid.'bii)hdtfesjareidilpored  of  in  AmericiEi  and 
in'the:npritlbQf:£<jrope.  Hovr  m^ny  nations  buy  up 
her  jaltji  her  oit».. bier  ^oap^  her  bxxlii  and  even  faer  corn. 
.Trh^^ri?  f*  g^6^  demand  forthc  produce  of  her  colonies. 
But  u.is|i$hif?fl^i  by.'her.rmlnufaduresy  her  iilks,  and 
her  faihH9tn^»  ilh^t'ihe  regyUtes-ihe.tafte  of  all  nations. 
Notwithftanding  ojii  tbe  Endeavours  ufed  to  oppofe  th?s 
prevailiQg.paffion^  Europe  i$.fafcinated,  and  wiit:never 
give  up  xhfi  ppint»  This  phi^cmey  has  found  its  way  to 
Englfindj  >Vibler,e  the  ilegiflators  themfelves^  wfaiHirthey 
en^  \s^9  ITQpir^yent;  it»  are  the  firft  to  break  khena.  In 
yain^  to^  ijlMe^  ithe :  hoavy^  dutie?  on  our  manufaSored 
goods,  h^V/ft  Qthiers  If  ied  to. imitate  them.  The  fruit- 
fulnefs  of  inypntion  will  e^jer  prevent  the  readieftinuta- 
tion ;  our Ughferfarioy  will  always'  be  too quick/or  our 
n^ghboi^rs^-at^  our  inventive  genius  will  b#  cohtriv- 
ing  new  ijfifliioQs,  while  our  old  ones  are  ilitl  in  their 
Joonas^r  Wbntvihotdd  we  not  '^stped  front  bur  ndviga- 
:tioni  when  We  arethu^  Mt  m  fupply  other  nations 
vith  w'hatieTeii  tanieea  their  vanity,  their  hixury,  and 
their  voluptuoolhefs'?    ^    '. 

Notobftade^arifing  fnom*  the  naturt  of  rhii)gs  could 
flop  this.adiiilty.  Fraqce^  gneat  enough  hot  to  be  ob- 
^tfvi&ed  by  the  furrounding. powers,  and  fo  happily  li- 
.tmted  iaa/xiot to  flak  under  tiie*  weight  of  her  own  great* 
jtefa»,F:ceh<^.Ivu  in.'her  cmrniiands  all'the means  of  at- 
-taimng^toihat  pow«r  by  fea^^tch  would  complete  her 
pixrf|Kerity.  !  :A  numerbusii^opdatiDnj  fit  forany  enter- 
'^z^  iooiy  wants:  encouragemdAt  to  be  dire^d  to*  the 
fei|*faTiceu  .  E^9  the  .reproach  That  is  h)ade  to  the 
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BOOK  French  for  having  more  failors  on  board  their  (hips  than 
other  nations,  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  there  are  men  e- 
nougb  for  the  art^  if  they  were  but  properly  inftruded 
in  it.  Yet  no  nation  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
jnore  of  that  lively  genius  which  is  fit  for  the  improve- 
ment of  (hip  building,  or  of  that  bodily  dexterity  which 
can  fave  time  and  expence  in. the  manoeuvre,  by  the 
finvplicity  and  celerity  of  the  means  made  ufeof. 

It  is  in  the  merchant  fervice  thar  a  nation  learns  to  be 
formidable  at  fca.     All  failors  are  naturally  foldiers. 
Tliey  daily  face  the  dangers  of  death  ;  they  are  inured 
to  the  fatigues  of  labour,  and  the  injurious  eSe&s  of 
climates.,    AmiKtary  marine  can  only  be  trained  up  by 
fcrvice  at  fea.     The  trading  navy  is  the  fchooi,  and 
commerce  the  nurfery  and  fupport  of  it.  In  Vain  would 
the  royal  ircafury  of  a  court  that  has  never  fcen  the  fca 
or  a  (h)p>  fit  out  fleets ;  the  ocean  fcorns  thofe  effemi- 
nate and  cringing  beings  who  ftoop  and  bend  before  o- 
ther  men.    Such  commanders  would  require  no  other 
ailiftance  from  the  winds  than  to  help  thcim  in  their 
flight.     Let  them  remain  in  the  capital^:  and  leave  the 
command  of  men  of  war  to  the  m afters  of  privateers; 
.or  rather^  let  the  nobility,  if  ever  they  mean  to  be  com- 
mandersi  at  fea,  turn  mercbants,  and  go  themfelves  on 
bpard  their  own  trading  (hips,  before  they  prefume  to 
make  intereft  for  pofts  in  the  royal  navy.  •. 

Modern  ftatcs  bave^  no  other  way^to  aggrandize 
themfelves  but  by  mafitime  powfer.  *  Since  a  kind  of 
luxury  unknown  to  the  apcients,  has  infeded  Europe 
.with  a;  multitude  ofnew/taftes,  thofe  natioins^wfaich  can 
.furm(h  iherreft  with  the  cheans  of  gratifying^thena,  muft 
•  become  the  moft  confiderablei  becaofe9.iby  exerting 
.their  powers  in  the  perils^  of  navigation  and  the  .laboui;s 
.oft^ade,  they  keep 'their  neighbours  -  in- ina£^ion  and 
fenfuality ;  they  keep  thoXe.  very  people  whom  they  pay 
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for  carrying  on  war  in  fubjeftion,  and  dependent  on  their  B^  O  O  it 
indaftry,  with  the  very  money  they  have  drained  them 
of  by  luxury.     It  is  fincc  that  revolution^  which  hatht 
as  it  were,  fubmttted  the  earth  to  the  fea,  that  the 
great  ftrokes  of  ftatc  have  been  ftruck  on  the  ocean, 
Richelieu  had  not  perceived  this  to  be  near  at  hand^when 
to  keepout  the  Englifli  from  Rochelle,  he  almoft  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  town  and  fea.  Ships 
would  have  been  better  than  a  dike;  but  the  navy  had 
no  (hare  in  his  fyftem  of  enflaving  France,  in  order  to 
rule  over  Europe,    The  monarch,  to  whofe  greatnefs 
he  had  been  paving  the  way,  imagined  as  he  did,  that 
that  greatnefs  confided  only  in  the  art  of  conquering.  . 
After  having  ftirred  up  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
by  his  enterprizcs,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  numberlefs 
armies  in  pay  to  witbftand  that  league.     His  kingdom 
foon  became,  as  it  were,  one  great  camp,  and  bis  fron- 
tiers a  mere  hedge  of  fortified  towns.     Under  that  bril- 
liant reign,  the  fprings  of  the  ftate  were  conftantly  over- 
ftretched ;  the  government,  reftlefs  and  uncafy  by  its 
own  vigour,  efcaped  from  one  danger  only  to  fall  into 
another.  The  want  of  a  ftanding  navy  was  never  felt  till 
the  finances  were  almoft  too  much  exhaufted  to  raife  it. 
Ever  fince  the  end  of  that  century,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple fupported,  at  leaft,  under  their  mifortunes  by  the 
remembrance  of  paft  fucceffes,  ftill  dazzled  Europe  with 
the  profped  of  forty  years  of  glory,  were  attached  to 
the  government  that  had  raifed  them  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  honour,  and  bad  defiance  tp  the  rivals   they  had 
humbled ;   ever  fince  that  period,   the  profperity  of 
France  hasalways  been  upon  the  decline,not  with  ftat^ding 
the  acquifitions  that  have  enlarged  her  territories.  She 
would  not  have  been  enervated  by  twenty  years  peace, 
had  flie  employed  thofe  powers  in  the  improvement  of 
her  navy,  which  had  been  too  long  wafted  in  a  conti- 
nental 
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BOOK  nental  war.  Bather  mariiieha^  nevirr  been  put  upon 
a  refpefiable  footing.  The  avarice  of  one  mivi&tjf 
the  prodigahty  of  another^  the  tndofehce  of  msmy,  little 
feififli  views^  court  intrigues  that  gbide  the  gavemmenti 
a  ferics  of  vices  anderrors,  a  mulmudeof  obfcureand 
defptcable  caufea  ha^e  prevented  the  nation  from  be^ 
^miog  as.  greaUat  feaji&fbehad  beendn  the  conttnefi^, 
and  at  leafl  from  matntatniog  the  balance  of  power,  if 
not  contending  for.ifae:fupertority;  TheevilisiiicurA'f 
ble»  if  the  misfortunes  flie  has  fuftasned  in  the.  late  war» 
and  the  hard  terms  (he  ha$  fubmkt^d  to  at  the  peacei 
have  not  infpired  her  rulers  with  the  fpirit  of  wifdom^ 
and  attraded  all  their  projeds  and  ;ail  their  efforts  to^ 
wards  cftabliihinjf  a  formidable  na^vjr, « 

EuROPK  waits  impatiently  for  this  revolatioii.  She 
will  never  think  her  liberties  fecure»  fill  Ave  fees  a  flag 
upon  the  ocean  that  does  not  tremble  hefore  the  Britiflt 
flandard.  That  of'Fratnce  is  now  the  only  one  which 
may  in  time  afp'n-e  to  (hst  cdmpetitioo* '  Tiiewiihes 
of  all  nations.are  noixr  united  for  theprofp^tity  of  tbat 
power  which  (hall  be  able  to  defend  them  f  rom.ohe  that 
Can  alone  pretend  to  the  univerfai  empiric  of  the  feas. 
Thefyftem  of  equilibrium  requires  that  Prance  fhonld 
augment  her  naval  powers>  more  efpeciallj  as  (he  can^ 
not  efFefi  this  without  dimintfh'mg  htt  land  forces.' 
Then  her  influence^  divided  between  both '  elenfients, 
will  be  formidable  to  none  but  fuch  ^s  would  difturb  its 
harmony.  The  nation  kfelfrequii^&  nothing  more  ta 
compafs  thia  great  end»  than  to  be  at  liberty -to  afjfHre 
to  it.  The  government  muft  allow  t*e  people  to  eKcrt 
themfelves.  Bu*,  if  authority  coittraSsLth^pc^wersand 
freedom  of  induftry^  by  obftruding  it  ^  more  and  more 
with  taxes  and  reftfaints ;  if  it  damps  its  mgcfar  by  en- 
deavouring to  force  it ;  if  in  drawing  all  to  itfelf^  it: 
falls  into  a  dependence  on  fubal terns ;  if  in  order  to  go 
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to  America  or  India,  we  muft  pafs  through  the  intricate  BOOK 
windings  of  the  capital  or  the  court ;  if  fome  minifteri  ^_._  1 
already  great  aad  powerful,  will  not  immortalize  his 
name,  by  delivering  the  colonies  from  the  yoke  of  a 
military  government,  bj  alleviating  the  oppreffion  of 
the  cuftoms  upon  commerce,  by  opening  the  roads  for 
thof<i  who  are  brought  up  in  the  merchant  fervice,  to 
honours  as  well  as  to  the  fervice  of  the  royal  navy  :  in 
fliort,  if  there  is  not  a  total  change,  inevitable  ruin 
muft  enfue. 

France  has  committed  great  mtftakes,  and  made 
many  hard  facrifices.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  riches 
(he  has  preferved  in  the  iflands  of  America  are  an  equi- 
valent to  the  ftrength  (he  has  loft  on  the  continent  of 
that  vaft  country.  It  is  In  the  north  that  a  freih  revo- 
lution is  preparing  in  the  new  world.  That  is  to  be 
the  feat  of  our  wars.  There  let  us  explore  the  fecret 
of  our  future  deftiny^ 


En»  of  tki  Fifth  Book* 
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